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Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commission 
527  New  Post  Office  Building 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

September  15,  1942. 
Honorable  Frederic  A.  Delano, 

Chairman,  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Delano: 

As  members  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commission,  we  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  report  on  a  program  of  regional  development  for  the  Southeast.  We  do 
so  upon  the  invitation  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  in  accordance  with  your 
generous  offer  to  assist  the  Commission  during  the  early  period  of  its  existence  and  in  its  effort 
to  establish  itself  securely  as  a  force  working  for  the  long-range  development  of  the  region  in 
the  war  and  post-war  periods. 

Beginning  in  1940,  the  Governors  of  the  seven  Southeastern  States  by  the  appointment 
of  two  members  from  each  State,  estabhshed  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Its  central  purpose  is  to  supplement  and  inter-relate  the  activities  of  State  and  local 
planning  agencies,  wliich  have  growTi  m  strength  and  numbers  since  the  early  1930's,  in  seek- 
ing the  fullest  possible  development,  conservation,  and  use  of  our  regional  resources.  The 
many  common  characteristics  of  climate,  of  social  and  economic  life,  and  of  history  which 
these  States  share  make  interstate  cooperation  in  regional  planning  possible  and  effective. 

During  the  period  of  its  organization,  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commission 
appealed  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  for  assistance.  In  response  to  that  request, 
the  Commission  has  been  provided  with  headquarters  in  the  Atlanta  Field  Office  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  and  has  been  able  to  call  upon  its  staff  for  technical  guidance  and 
general  secretarial  service.  Assistance  of  a  similar  nature  has  been  solicited  and  obtained 
from  a  number  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental  agencies,  and  private  organizations 
in  the  Southeast. 

One  of  the  first  major  tasks  which  the  Commission  set  for  itself  was  to  formulate,  in  terms 
of  the  region  as  a  whole,  a  sound  and  practical  program  around  which  to  organize  its  subse- 
quent activities.  The  present  report  is  a  description  of  that  program.  In  developing  its 
various  sections  and  proposals,  the  Commission  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  technical 
authorities  on  various  phases  of  regional  life  and  development,  who  have  worked  under  the 
general  direction  of  our  Executive  Secretary,  WiUiam  Davlin.  Possessing  a  real  understanding 
of  the  region's  problems  and  a  real  sympathy  with  its  aspirations,  they  were  asked  to  present 
their  views  objectively  and  with  consideration  only  for  the  best  and  broadest  development  of 
the  region.  The  larger  part  of  the  report  is  made  up  of  the  technical  memoranda  which  they 
submitted  in  response  to  tlie  Commission's  request.  These,  and  the  recommendations  which 
accompany  them,  are  released  b}^  the  Commission  for  careful  study  and  consideration  on  the 
part  of  business,  agricultiu-al,  industrial,  educational,  and  governmental  leaders.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  complete  agreement  on  all  of  the  details  of  so  ambitious  a  pro- 
gram; many  further  studies,  revisions,  and  refinements  remain  to  be  undertaken.  That  there 
will  be  general  agreement  on  the  major  directions  of  future  development  and  the  means  of 
working  toward  them  seems  clear. 
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The  post-war  period  will  bring  many  grave  problems  to  the  Southeast,  but  it  will  also 
provide  great  opportunities.  It  is  toward  the  reaUzation  of  these  opportunities  that  the  fur- 
ther activities  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commission  are  being  directed.  Our 
studies  and  conferences  to  date  leave  us  firm  in  the  belief  that,  as  part  of  the  larger  South, 
the  States  of  oiu-  region  constitute  the  Nation's  new  frontier. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  T.  McIntosh,  Chairman 
Publisher,  Albany,  Georgia 

E.  W.  Palmer,  Vice  Chairman 
Manufacturer  and  Publisher 
Kingsport,  Tennessee 

William  Davlin,  Exec.  Secretary 

Regional  Counselor 

National  Resources  Planning  Board 

LuciEN  Burns 

Mayor  > 

Sekna,  Alabama 

A.  J.  Hawkins 

Asst.   Director,   Office   of    Defense 

Health  and  Welfare  Services 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Charles  Helpenstein 

Executive  Secretary,  Florida  State 

Planning  Board 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


Jack  Simmons 
Industrialist 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Dr.  T.  F.  Abercrombie, 
Director,  State  Board  of  Health 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Robert  F.  Maddox,  Sr. 
Banker  and  Financier 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mundell  Bush 

Mississippi  Board  of  Development 

Jackson,  Mississippi 

W.  O.  Tatum 
Lumberman 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 

Theodore  S.  Johnson 
Consultant,   North  Carolina  State 

Planning  Board 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Santford  Martin 

Publisher 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Homer  M.  Pace 

Utilities  Executive;  Member,  South 

Carolina  State  Planning  Board 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Ben  F.  Wtman 

Director,     Rural    Sanitation     and 

Health 
State  Health  Department 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

P.  D.  Houston 

Banker;  Chairman,  Tennessee  State 

Planning  Commission 
NashvUle,  Tennessee 
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SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Agricultural  Development 

I.  High-Cost  and  High-Hazard  Areas  and  Farms. — 
A.  Shifts  in  the  production  of  certain  cash  crops  are 
recommended,  from  high-cost  and  high-hazard  areas 
and  farms,  to  other  areas  and  farms  more  adapted  to 
the  production  of  such  crops.     Steps  involved  are: 

1.  Chairmen  of  State  Agricultural  Planning 
Committees  to  appoint  subcommittees  to  delineate 
those  areas  and  fanns  found  to  be  high-cost  and 
high-hazard  in  respect  to  certain  crops. 

2.  Standards  by  which  high-cost  and  high- 
hazaid  areas  and  farms,  and  the  causes  of  their 
high-cost  and  high-hazard  status,  may  be  de- 
termined. 

3.  Consideration  by  Congress  of  the  acquisition 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  such  areas 
and  farms  for  conversion  to  their  best  potential 
use.     Elements  to  be  considered: 

a.  Establishment  of  a  Federal  holding  cor- 
poration under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
financing  such  acquisition. 

b.  Establishment  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  a  rural  conservation  works  program 
for  rehabilitating  and  improving  the  acquired 
high-cost  and  high-hazard  areas  and  farms. 

c.  Rehabilitation  of  farm  families  found  living 
on  such  lands,  as  far  as  practicable  on  acreages 
thereon  found  capable  of  reclamation. 

d.  Reimbursement  by  Federal  Government  of 
local  taxing  bodies  sustaining  losses  of  revenue 
through  Federal  acquisition  of  said  lands. 

II.  Application  of  National  Farm  Program  to  the 
Southeast. — A.  For  the  improved  operation  of  Federal 
aid-to-agriculture  programs  in  the  Southeastern  Region, 
the  following  general  problems  are  posed : 

1.  An  increasing  recognition  of  need  as  a  cri- 
terion for  distributing  Federal  subsidies  to  agri- 
culture. 

2.  The  increase  of  prices  for  farm  lands  arising 
from  benefit  payments  attached  to  the  land. 

3.  The  perpetuation  of  crops  such  as  cotton  on 
farms  more  adapted  to  other  crops,  due  to  the 
influence  of  past-crop  history  upon  AAA  payments. 

4.  Restatement  and  clarification  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  agricultm-al  adjustment. 

III.  Conservation  of  Human  Resources  in  Agri- 
culture.^A.  For  the  piu-pose  of  modifying  the  national 
farm  program  to  include  human  conservation  as  a 
major  goal,  the  following  are  recommended: 
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1.  Inclusion  of  milk  and  other  essential  food 
production,  for  home  use,  as  a  conservation 
practice. 

2.  Provision  of  an  adequate  Riu-al  Housing  Pro- 
gram; county  provision  of  health  units  in  farming 
areas. 

3.  Extension  of  the  food-stamp  and  cotton- 
stamp  programs  to  include  all  low-income  families, 
irrespective  of  rehef  status. 

4.  Vocational  industrial  training  for  rural  youth, 
with  specific  emphasis  upon  areas  having  a  surplus 
of  farm  youth. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  rural  work  program  of 
construction  of  pubhc  works  and  facihties,  for  post- 
war employment. 

IV.  Conservation  of  Physical  Resources. — A.  For  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  certain  items  of  economic  waste, 
it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  county  agricultural  committees  co- 
operate in  developing  land  classifications  for  assess- 
ment purposes. 

2.  That  enabling  legislation  be  enacted  for  the 
zoning  of  rural  lands. 

3.  That  obviously  submarginal  areas  be  zoned 
against  further  agricultural  development. 

4.  That  public  regulation  of  forest  cuttings  be 
established. 

5.  That  a  woodland  base  for  each  farm  be 
included  in  conservation  programs. 

V.  Farm  Labor. — A.  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
farm  laborers  and  their  families  better  opportunities 
to  become  more  useful  citizens  and  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  it  is  recommended : 

1.  That,  with  due  recognition  of  the  complexities 
which  stem  from  the  differing  natm-es  of  agricul- 
tural and  nonagricultural  employment,  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  extending  the 
principles  of  the  Nation's  social  security  program 
to  agricultural  workers;  methods  should  also  be 
devised  to  adjust  fann  prices  and  labor  costs  so  as 
to  make  possible  the  extension  of  the  principles  of 
the  Nation's  wages  and  hours  standards  to  farm 
laborers. 

2.  That  County  Agricultural  Planning  Com- 
mittees establish  farm  labor  subcommittees  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  planning  action- 
programs  relative  to  the  farm  labor  situation. 

VI.  Farm  Tenancy. — A.  State  and  county  land 
tenure  subcommittees  should   be  organized  in   areas 
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where  farm  tenancy  problems  are  acute;  the  activities 
of  these  subcommittees  should  be  directed  to  the 
following  major  objectives: 

1.  Encouraging  the  development,  within  reason- 
able economic  limits,  of  diversified  and  livestock 
farming. 

2.  Conservation  of  farm  land  and  improve- 
ments through  leases  which  wdl  protect  both  the 
tenant's  and  owner's  interests  in  improvements  to 
farm  land  and  property. 

3.  Making  tenure  more  secure  through  improved 
leasing  practices,  provisions  for  arbitrating  differ- 
ences between  owners  and  tenants,  and  pubhc 
regulation  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  farm  land. 

VII.  Land  Reform. — A.  Since  there  is  reason  to  ques- 
don  whether  or  not  our  land  tenure  system,  not  only 
in  the  Southeast  but  throughout  the  Nation,  is  fulfilling 
its  proper  function,  it  is  recommended : 

1.  That  critical  examination  be  made  of  the 
existing  system  of  land  tenure  to  determine  whether 
it  is  functioning  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the 
maximmn  benefits  and  satisfaction  consistent  with 
its  permanent  maintenance. 

VIII.  Marketing  and  Distribution  oi  Agricultural 
Products. — A.  Agricultural  agencies  in  the  seven  States 
should  pool  their  resources  in  the  organization  of  a 
Southeastern  Marketing  Research  Council  to  sponsor 
and  coordinate  marketing  studies  looking  toward  the 
development  of  an  adequate  marketing  program  for 
the  region. 

B.  The  Marketing  Research  Council  and  other 
agencies  and  institutions  equipped  to  do  the  research 
should  investigate  at  an  early  date  the  following 
problems: 

1.  Integration  of  various  agricultural  activities 
and  programs. 

2.  Loss  of  markets. 

3.  Surplus  removal  programs. 

4.  Extension  of  the  use  of  advertising. 

5.  Possible  savings  through  increased  efBciency 
of  the  distribution  system. 

6.  Agricultural  marketing  services  and  facihties. 

Forestry  Development 

I.  What  the  Forest  Owners  Should  Do. — A.  The  first 
step,  and  an  essential  one,  is  to  obtain  and  hold  a 
complete  control  of  the  forest  fire  situation  in  order  that 
the  hard-earned  fruits  of  long  effort  may  not  be  nullified 
or  subjected  to  unbearably  high  risks. 

B.  Forest  landowners  should  aim  to  build  up  both 
the  volume  and  the  quality  of  the  growing  stock  on  their 
individual  holdings  through  proper  silvncultural  prac- 
tices. 


C.  To  further  their  common  interests,  private  owners 
should  organize  cooperative  associations  and  pool  their 
efforts  to  get  better  protection  from  fire  and  theft;  to 
employ  technical  advice  concerning  forestry  measures; 
to  develop  favorable  marketing  opportunities  for  their 
products;  and  to  make  more  effective  the  influence  of 
forest  landowners  in  public  appropriations,  taxes, 
freight  rates,  and  law  enforcement. 

II.  The  Part  oi  the  Wood-Using  Industries. — A. 
Give  moral  and  financial  support  to  local.  State,  and 
national  programs  designed  to  increase  protection  from 
fire,  trespass,  and  destructive  forest  practices. 

B.  Encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  practice  of 
good  cutting  methods  in  harvesting  timber  and  reduce 
waste  of  sound  material  in  woods  and  mill  and  develop 
industrial  uses  for  such  low-grade  material  as  is  now 
left  to  rot  in  the  woods  or  is  burned  at  the  plant. 

III.  What  the  States  Should  Do  to  Assist. — A.  The 
States  should  extend  organized  fire  protection  under 
the  Clarke-McNarj^  law  into  every  part  of  their 
forested  sections. 

B.  The  educational  activities  in  forestry  of  such 
State  Agencies  as  the  Forest  Services,  Extension 
Services,  Agricxiltural  Experiment  Stations,  public 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  should  be  coordinated 
and  greatly  strengthened. 

C.  In  each  State  the  forest  resource  should  be  fully 
and  wisely  taken  into  account  in  the  development  of 
forward-looking  industrial  programs.  The  purpose 
should  be  to  encourage  the  estabUshment  and  operation 
in  each  section  of  every  State  of  as  many  wood-using 
plants,  of  right  size  and  kind,  as  the  forests  are  capable 
of  sustaining  on  a  stable  basis. 

D.  Some  forests  should  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  States,  primarily  as  demonstrations  of  good  forest 
management  in  each  of  the  major  forest  types  within 
their  boundaries. 

E.  In  every  State  there  is  a  general  lack  of  observance 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  of  the  property  rights 
of  forest  owners.  The  laws  regarding  trespass  are 
reasonably  adequate  in  most  States — the  need  is,  first, 
to  educate  citizens  to  a  keener  regard  of  these  rights, 
and,  second,  to  greatly  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

IV.  What  the  Federal  Government  Should  Do  to 
Assist. — A.  The  Federal  Government  should  greatly 
increase  the  share  of  the  appropriations  for  cooperative 
fire  protection  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  so  that 
sufficient  funds  may  be  available  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  situation. 

B.  The  present  national  forest  areas  throughout  the 
region  should  be  extended  by  purchase  or  otherwise  to 
include  lands  on  which  farming  is  submarginal  and 
which  should  be  permanently  removed  from  tillage, 
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lands  which  should  be  kept  in  forest  cover  to  prevent  or 
control  floods  and  soil  erosion  wherever  such  areas  are 
not  attractive  to  private  or  State  ownership  for  long- 
time forest  management,  and  lands  which  are  in  crucial 
industrial  regions  where  large-scale  public  ownership  of 
forest  lands  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  permanent 
flow  of  raw  materials  needed  to  sustain  industrial 
communities. 

C.  The  Federal  Goverimient  should  provide  liberal 
appropriations  under  the  authorization  granted  by  the 
Fulmer  Act  for  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  State  forests. 

D.  In  the  agricultural  aid  and  control  program  of  the 
Government,  timber  growing  should  be  recognized  as  an 
agricultural  activity  and  given  the  same  benefits, 
subsidies,  concessions,  and  credit  facilities  as  are  other 
crops  of  the  soU. 

E.  The  research  program  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  recog- 
nized agency  for  forest  research,  should  be  speeded  up 
in  aU  of  the  major  forest  types  of  the  region.  A  new 
forest  experiment  station  should  be  established  at  a 
convenient  point  in  Georgia  or  Alabama  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  in  the  three  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida. 

F.  The  Forest  Survey  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  should  be  extended  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
State  of  Termessee  and  a  reinventory  of  the  forests  and 
an  economic  study  of  the  forest  industries  of  all  of  the 
States  in  the  region  should  be  made  within  10  years 
after  the  initial  survey  in  order  that  crucial  situations 
may  be  ascertained,  trends  studied,  and  suitable 
measures  recommended. 

G.  Supplementing  governmental  activities  designed 
to  aid  private  owners  in  building  up  and  conserving 
their  forest  stands,  it  is  necessary  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  give  the  pubhc  a  strong  measure  of  control 
over  cutting  practices  on  private  lands.  Such  a  legis- 
lative program  has  been  recommended  to  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  Forestry  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

Water  Resources  Development 

I.  Development  oj  Undeveloped  Wealth-Creating  Water 
Resources. — A.  For  servicing  post-war  industries,  rais- 
ing regional  income,  and  absorbing  post-war  unemploy- 
ment, the  following  pohcies  are  especially  required: 

1.  Immediate  preparation  of  drainage  basin 
plans,  for  use  in  post-war  readjustment,  by  the 
Drainage  Basin  Committees  of  the  seven  South- 
eastern States,  with  full  assistance  of  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  represented  thereon. 

2.  Fullest  utilization  of  findings  of  the  United 
States  Army   Corps  of  Engineers  in   respect   to 


needed  harbor-  and  stream -improvement  projects 
remaining  undeveloped  after  the  war  to  provide 
immediate  post-war  employment;  further  analysis 
and  over-all  planning  such  as  any  projects  may 
require,  to  be  expedited  during  the  war  period. 

a.  Sunilarly  in  regard  to  findings  of  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  concerning  eco- 
nomically feasible  general  or  local  flood  control 
projects. 

b.  Similarly  in  regard  to  hydroelectric  power 
developments  given  number  one  preliminary  pri- 
ority ratings  on  basis  of  economic  feasibility. 

B.  For  effectuating  sound  principles  of  long-term 
planning  in  future  developments  of  water  resources: 

1.  No  navigation,  flood  control  or  hydroelectric 
project  to  be  undertaken  without  full  and  final 
exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  multiple-purpose 
development. 

2.  Actual  construction  of  any  hydroelectric 
development  should  begin  only  after  thorough 
planning  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  for 
the  resettlement  of  dislocated  population,  the  re- 
adjustment of  State  and  local  governmental  fi- 
nance, and  the  translation  of  the  newly  developed 
power,  navigation,  and  land  resources  into  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  wealth  and  income. 

3.  Proposed  power  developments  previously 
given  low  priority  ratings  by  power  specialists 
to  be  subjected  to  periodic  reexamination  in  the 
light  of  changing  economic  and  technological 
conditions. 

4.  Aid  and  stimulus  by  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies to  the  officials  of  local  governmental  units 
in  areas  which  are  liable  to  damage  by  flood  to  the 
end  that  such  areas  be  zoned,  restricting  their  use 
to  purposes  that  would  avoid  loss  of  life  and 
property  through  floods. 

II.  Solution  oJ  Water-Control  Problems,  Especially  in 
Urban  Areas. — A.  For  the  protection  of  communities 
against  various  losses,  risks  and  detriments  connected 
with  water  supply,  the  following  measures  arc  indicated: 

1.  Educational  programs  by  Govermnent  agen- 
cies in  charge  of  administration  of  water  supplies 
at  the  local  level,  to  develop  a  popular  imderstand- 
ing  of  local  water  supply  problems  and  the  measures 
designed  for  their  solution. 

2.  Immediate  sponsoring,  by  State  Departments 
of  Health  in  collaboration  with  Drainage  Basin 
Committees,  of  scientific  surveys  to  determine,  for 
each  representative  local  area,  the  rate  at  which 
underground  water  supplies  can  be  used  without 
dangerous  depiction. 

a.  Special  surveys  by  State  health  departments 
of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  States  to  determine 
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ground   water  levels  necessary   to   prevent   salt- 
water intrusion. 

b.  Surveys  by  urban  areas  in  proximity  to  pro- 
posed water  storage  projects  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  their  water  supplies  and  possible  use  of 
nearby  reservoirs  to  supplement  existing  supplies. 

c.  Equitable  legislation  by  States,  on  the  basis 
of  scientific  siu-veys,  to  eliminate  wastage  of  water, 
and  excessive  lowering  of  ground  water  levels. 

3.  Comprehensive  sewerage  systems  or  other 
facilities  of  sewage  disposal,  approved  by  State 
boards  of  health,  should  be  required  of  all  urban 
communities,  regardless  of  size;  and  aU  dwellings 
accessible  to  such  systems  should  comiect  therewith. 

4.  In  rural  areas,  the  minimum  sanitation  re- 
quirement that  each  dwelling  unit  be  provided 
with  sanitary  means  approved  by  the  State 
Health  Department. 

5.  Treatment  of  most,  if  not  all,  sewage  disposal 
before  release  into  the  carrying  stream. 

6.  Streams  of  the  Southeastern  Region  should 
be  classified  as  to  their  highest  use  and  permis- 
sible degree  of  pollution,  by  Drainage  Basin  Com- 
mittees under  leadership  of  the  Water  Resources 
Section  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board.  Other  activities  required  to  control  stream 
pollution  are: 

a.  Exploration  by  State  sanitary  engineering 
divisions  of  possibility  of  interstate  compacts 
to  abate  interstate  stream  pollution  problems. 

b.  Formulation  and  enactment  of  adequate 
State  legislation  to  control  stream  pollution  and 
facihtate  interstate  compacts. 

c.  Staffs  of  State  sanitary  engineerhig  divisions 
to  be  augmented  by  additional  technical  personnel 
to  administer  and  enforce  these  and  other  regula- 
tions. 

7.  Continuance  and  extension  of  the  soil  con- 
servation programs  of  the  United  States  and  State 
forestry  and  agricultural  agencies  are  essential  to 
protection  of  the  water  supply  of  commimities  and 
of  private  interests  therein. 

III.  Drainage. — A.  For  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  people  against  menaces  coniiected  with  malaria, 
the  following  measures  are  indicated: 

1.  Physical  and  financial  rehabilitation  of  many 
agricultural  di-ainage  districts  of  the  Southeastern 
Region  which  are  in  a  deteriorated  condition; 
Federal  and  State  agricultural  agencies  to  make 
special  efforts  to  assist. 

2.  State  advisory  services'  to  communities  in 
need  of  malaria  control  to  be  augmented  to  the 
point  of  elimination  of  areas  of  acute  incidence  of 
malaria. 


a.  Expanded  antimalaria  education  programs  by 
State  public  health  services. 

b.  Qualified  technical  guides  to  community 
efforts  against  malaria. 

c.  Malaria  control  to  be  planned  for  in  new 
community  developments. 

3.  Especial  provisions  for  malaria  control  in 
damming  the  region's  streams,  including  advance 
planning  for  the  elimination  of  all  factors  favorable 
to  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes. 

a.  Legislation  to  confer  upon  State  boards  of 
health  the  authority  to  impose  the  above  require- 
ments upon  aU  construction  projects. 

Business  and  Industrial  Development 

I.  Development  of  Manufacturing  in  the  Southeastern 
Region. — A.  For  increasing  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment and  regional  income,  private  and  public  forces 
should  concentrate  upon  the  development  of  a  greater 
quantity  and  more  varied  qualities  of  manufacturing; 
this  being  primary  to  other  forms  of  business  and  finan- 
cial activity,  as  well  as  being  the  means  of  highest 
utilization  of  the  regional  resources. 

II.  Desirable  Types  of  Manufacturing  for  the  South- 
east.— A.  For  the  sound  upbuUding  of  the  regional 
economy,  certain  specific  types  of  manufacturing  are 
recommended  as  desirable,  in  light  of  careful  analyses  of 
resource  capabilities  and  characteristics  of  the  region's 
present  industrial  structure,  the  criteria  of  desirability 
being  as  follows: 

1.  Manufactures  which  add  high  value  to  the 
products  they  process,  hence  utilize  relatively  high 
proportions  of  skilled  labor  and  disburse  relatively 
high  wages. 

2.  Manufactm-es  which  utilize  the  products  of 
the  region  as  materials,  hence  create  secondary 
employment  in  the  production  of  those  materials. 

3.  Manufactures  which  are  based  upon  the 
demands  of  the  regional  consumer-market  and  the 
regional  business-goods  market,  and  which  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  regional  price-levels  by  eliminat- 
ing importing  costs. 

4.  Manufactures  of  independent  and  ultra- 
regional  ownership  and  control. 

III.  Categories  of  Manufacturing  Within  the  Above 
Criteria. — A.  To  implement  the  above  standards,  the 
following  are  required  at  appropriate  locations  within 
this  region: 

1 .  Manufacturing  plants  which  process  the  wide 
variety  of  products  of  the  soil  now  produced  or  to 
be  produced  under  the  recommended  wartime 
long-range  changes  taking  place  in  agriculture. 
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a.  Planning  for  simultaneous  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  developments,  each  being  necessary 
to  the  other. 

b.  Production  of  processed  foodstuffs,  canning, 
meat  packing,  dairy  products,  for  the  regional 
market  and  secondarily  for  export. 

c.  Production  of  nonfood  products  derived  from 
agriculture. 

2.  Manufacturing  plants  which  process  both 
softwood  and  hardwood  lumber  in  a  wider  variety 
of  forms  and  in  finished  forms,  including  the 
"quahty"  types  of  wood  industries. 

3.  Manufacturing  plants  utilizing  the  regional 
steel,  aluminum  and  other  bulk  metal  products, 
and  further  refining  the  bulk  production. 

4.  Manufacturing  plants  to  balance  the  existing 
textile  industry  with  textile-machinery  and  other 
"satellite"  industries,  and  with  the  higher-value 
forms  of   textile  processing. 

IV.  Over-All  Aids  and  Stimuli  to  New  Manufacturing 
Developments. — A.  For  estabhshing  a  background  en- 
vironment favorable  to  the  new  manufacturing  indus- 
tries which  the  region  requires : 

1.  Increased  public  and  private  support  of  in- 
dustrial research  agencies  and  their  program^, 
involving  State  and  local  governments,  educational 
institutions,  promotional  agencies,  and  individuals 
in  the  business  field. 

2.  Unification  of  the  policies  and  objectives  of 
promotional  agencies  throughout  the  region  upon 
sound  general  programs  of  manufacturing  develop- 
ment. 

3 .  Improved  institutional  provision  for  the  initial 
capitalization    and    financial    accommodation    of 

.     new  manufacturing  establishments  of  intraregional 
origin. 

a.  Facilities  for  the  direction  of  regional  savings 
into  regional  development,  to  diminish  the  export- 
ing of  needed  capital. 

b.  Consideration  and  study  of  proposals  for  a 
regional  form  of  "venture  foimdation"  to  foster  new 
manufacturing  developments. 

4.  Immediate  study  of  the  possibilities  of  con- 
verting the  new  war-production  plants  to  purposes 
of  peacetime  production. 

5.  Continuance  on  a  permanent  basis  of  the 
occupational  training  programs  established  to  train 
workers  for  war-production  employment. 

6.  Revision  of  the  "class"  freight  rate  structure, 
in  order  to  end  existing  freight-tariff  barriers 
against  the  production  of  finished  goods  and  the 
higher  types  of  manufacturing  in  the  Southeastern 
territory. 


Educational  Deveiopment 

I.  Financing  of  Public  Schools. — A.  For  improving 
State  and  local  financing  of  pubhc  schools  the  following 
deserve  major  emphasis: 

1.  Improvement  in  all  States  of  the  method  of 
calculating  educational  needs. 

2.  More  satisfactory  integration  and  unification 
of  State  funds  in  determining  the  amounts  of  such 
funds  needed  by  specific  administrative  units. 

3.  Increasing  the  proportion  of  State-provided 
funds  in  order  to  reduce  inequalities  in  local 
ability  to  meet  educational  needs. 

4.  Increasing  the  proportion  of  available  State 
funds  distributed  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
educational  need  and  decreasing  the  proportion 
distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

5.  Establishment  and  enforcement  by  States  of 
minimum  standards  for  participation  in  State 
appropriations  with  necessary  restrictions  to  pre- 
serve local  control. 

6.  Elimination  of  discriminations  in  providing 
educational  facilities  as  between  urban  and  rural 
schools,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
white  and  Negro  schools. 

7.  Reoi^anization  through  consolidation  of  local 
school  administrative  units  in  several  of  the  South- 
eastern States. 

8.  Establishing  within  States  of  imiform  and 
fair  local  tax  assessment  bases. 

B.  Federal  support  for  public  education  in  the 
region  is  requh-ed.  In  order  to  attain  the  national 
average  for  current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  (1938),  the  Southeastern  States 
would  have  needed  $160,446,486  in  addition  to  actual 
current  expenditures  for  1938.  This  amount  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  total  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  eventually  appropriate  for  public  schools  in  the 
Southeast.  However,  Federal  aid  should  be  provided 
with  full  regard  for  local  control  of  the  educational 
program. 

II.  The  Public  School  Curriculum. — A.  Recommen- 
dations relative  to  curriculum  are  particularly  needed 
for  a  program  to  mtegrate  agencies  mterested  m  cur- 
riculmn  construction.  The  general  character  of  this 
program  follows: 

1.  Each  and  every  agency  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment whose  program  involves  education  for  its 
proper  functioning  should  participate  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  public  school  curriculum  under 
the  guidance  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  State  agencies  which  should 
coordinate  their  educational  functions  are:  State 
Industrial  (correctional)  Schools,  Conservation 
Commission,  Health  Departments,  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State 
Librarian,  State  Police,  Highway  Department, 
State  Fire  Marshal. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities,  teachers'  profes- 
sional oi^anizations,  lay  oi^anizations,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies  should  participate  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  planning  the  public  school  curriculum. 

III.  Teacher  Training  and  Certification. — A.  The 
program  of  teacher  education  and  certification  adopted 
by  the  Southern  Conference  of  State  Directors  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification  at  Atlanta,  in 
April  1941,  should  be  adopted  and  closely  followed 
by  each  State  in  the  region. 

1.  Especially  significant  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
minimum  pattern  proposed  by  this  conference  as 
a   basis   of   certification.     The    keystone    of    the 
pattern  is  that  the  amount  and  quality  of  training 
of  an  out-of-State  applicant  for  a  secondary  certifi- 
cate  shall    be    substantially    equivalent    to    that 
required  for  the  secondary  certificate  in  the  State 
in  which  he  applies. 
B.  It  is  also  recommended  that  State  departments 
of  education  through  their  directors  of  teacher  training 
and  certification  formulate  a  region-wide  program  for 
the  training  and  certification  of  elementary  teachers 
sunilar  to  that  already  developed  for  secondary  teachers. 

IV.  Continuity  oj  Service  for  Public  School  Teachers. — 
A.  As  a  basis  for  bringing  about  improvement  in  con- 
tinuity of  service  for  teachers,  research  leadmg  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  present  practice  is  the  first  step 
required. 

B.  To  prove  effective,  legislation  in  respect  to  con- 
tinuity of  service  should  be  enacted  subsequent  to 
acceptance  in  general  practice.  The  legislative  program 
for  continuity  of  service  should  be  planned  as  a  whole 
even  though  it  is  attained  by  a  number  of  separate  acts. 

C.  It  is  desirable  that  proposals  relating  to  con- 
tinuity of  service  for  teachers  originate  with  State 
educational  associations. 

V.  Negro  Education. — A.  Important  activities  that 
should  be  continued  or  undertaken  are: 

1.  Continuing  research  and  evaluation  of  needs 
in  the  field  of  Negro  education. 

2.  Conferences,  study  groups,  and  coUege  semi- 
nars directed  toward  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  Negro  education. 

B.  Required  improvements  in  Negro  education 
include:  More  adequate  financing  of  Negro  schools, 
more  equitable  pay  and  higher  standards  of  training 
for  Negro  teachers,  greater  emphasis  on  compulsory 
attendance,  and  improvement  in  State  services  in  the 
field  of  Negro  education. 


Public  Health  Development 

I.  Income  Level  in  Relation  to  Health. — AU  health 
programs  in  the  region  should  include  as  a  phase  of 
their  educational  activities  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
for  lifting  the  income  level  in  order  that  people  may 
provide  themselves  with  standard  diets  and  other 
protection  against  diseases  common  to  the  region's  low 
income  groups. 

II.  Nutrition. — All  existing  county  and  district 
health  departments,  as  well  as  State  departments 
should  inauguarate  programs  of  nutritional  research 
and  education.  For  this  purpose,  a  goal  for  each 
county,  district  and  State  department  should  be  to 
add  to  its  personnel  a  person  technically  trained  in  the 
field  of  nutrition  education. 

III.  The  Health  Program  at  the  State  Level. — There 
should  be  a  reorganization  of  the  health  program  at  the 
State  level  with  the  incorporation  into  health  depart- 
ments of  functions  which  are  essential  to  a  well-rounded, 
thoroughly  mtegrated  and  economically  efficient  pro- 
gram. Certain  functions,  which  in  some  State  are  not 
now  in  State  health  departments  and  which  property 
belong  in  these  departments,  should  be  transferred  from 
other  agencies  or  simply  added  as  new  functions  of  the 
State  health  department,  such  as,  control  of  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  control  of  mental  hospitals,  food  and  drug 
control,  licensure  of  professions  and  agencies  significant 
to  public  health,  rodent  control,  garbage  disposal,  and 
sanitary  control  of  milk. 

IV.  The  Health  Program  at  the  Local  Level. — ^A 
major  goal  of  the  health  forces  m  the  region  should  be 
the  establishment  of  full-time  health  departments  in 
the  region's  counties  now  without  public  health  serv- 
ices. These  counties  are  distributed  among  the  States 
as  follows:  Florida,  35;  Georgia,  106;  Mississippi,  19; 
North  Carolina,  19;  and  Tennessee,  25. 

V.  Distribution  oj  State  and  Federal  Funds. — A.  Basic 
studies  are  required  of  (1)  the  ability  of  local  govern- 
mental units  to  finance  public  health  programs,  and 
(2)  health  needs  of  counties. 

B.  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  more  adequate 
methods  of  distributing  funds  for  health  purposes  should 
be  devised  so  that  the  distribution  will  truly  equalize 
the  cost  burden  for  health  protection.  (A  method  for 
deriving  a  formula  is  suggested  in  the  Public  Health 
recommendations,  p.  207-208.) 

VI.  Personnel. — A.  Universities  with  departments 
of  medicine  should  place  increased  emphasis  on  training 
doctors  and  nurses  for  employment  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  This  training  should  have  as  its  goal  not  only 
technical  efficiency,  but  also  a  cooperative  view  in 
respect  to  public  health. 

B.  The    personnel    of    county    and    district    health 
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departments  should  be  increased  to  and  maintained  at 
a  level  of  four  or  more  employees  per  10,000  of  the 
population. 

Housing  Development 

I.  Large-Scale  Post-War  Public  Housing  Develop- 
ment.— A.  For  the  twofold  purpose  of  creating  post-war 
employment  and  accomplishing  lasting  results  in  health 
and  social  betterment,  the  following  are  recommended 
for  immediate  planuLng: 

1.  Large-scale  slum  clearance  and  replacement 
projects  in  urban  centers  of  the  Southeast. 

2.  Widespread  improvement  m  farm  and  other 
rural  housmg. 

3.  Immediate  assembling  of  data  and  fomiula- 
tion  of  plans  by  all  local  housing  authorities  in  the 
Southeast,  with  cooperation  of  local  plannmg  com- 
missions.    Indicated  scope  of  program: 

a.  Urban:  Replacement  of  20  percent  of  houses, 
or  329,114  houses,  in  the  7  States,  in  a  5-year  pro- 
gram. 

b.  Rural:  Replacement  of  50,000  farm  houses 
in  a  5-  or  6-year  post-war  program,  repair  and 
modernization  of  50,000  substandard  farm  houses, 
and  replacement  of  50,000  rural  nonfarm  houses 
in  a  5-  or  6-year  post-war  program. 

4.  Financing:  United  States  Housing  Authority, 
with  aid  of  Farm  Security  Administration  on  rural 
housing. 

B.  As  special  projects  for  housing  and  economic 
benefit  combined: 

1.  Seven  industrial  garden  cities,  one  in  each 
State  as  on  a  demonstration  basis,  integrated  with  a 
variety  of  industries,  along  the  line  of  Letchworth 
and  Welwyn,  adapted  to  Southeastern  conditions. 

a.  Demonstration  of  Federal  financing. 

b.  A  demonstration  of  investment  opportunities 
for  private  capital. 

2.  Conversion  of  national  defense  housing  de- 
velopments into  permanent  industrial  garden 
cities  in  post-war  period. 

a.  To  conserve  investment  in  community  facilities. 

b.  As  demonstrations. 

II.  Continuing  and  Additional  Aids  to  Private  Housing 
Development. — A.  For  the  piuposes  of  a  permanent 
and  long-term  activity  in  the  private  construction  of 
adequate  housing,  the  following  are  recommended: 

1.  Continuation  of  the  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Housing  Admmistration. 

2.  Supplementing  of  that  program  for  lower- 
income  groups  by  Federal  legislation  providing  for 
long-term  low-interest  financing  to  nonprofit  lend- 
ing companies  along  lines  of  the  Belgian  and  New 
Zealand  acts. 


Recreational  Development 

I.  Local  Recreation  for  Cities  and  Small  Communi- 
ties.— A.  There  are  in  the  region  approximately  77 
cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  now  without  any 
pubUc  recreation  facilities,  which  should  have  these 
facilities  provided.  Wliile  some  of  these  cities  may  be 
able  to  support  their  own  programs,  many  of  them  will 
require  State  and  Federal  aid. 

B.  In  conmiunities  under  10,000  and  rural  farm 
areas,  community  recreational  areas  should  be  estab- 
lished in  conjunction  with  consolidated  school  plants. 
This  program  would,  of  course,  require  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  schools  and  public  recreational  agencies. 

II.  State  Systems  of  Non-Urban  Parks. — A.  In  each 
of  the  States  there  are  systems  of  nonurban  parks  and 
recreational  areas.  In  general  these  facilities  require 
further  extension,  and  especially  do  existing  facilities 
need  additional  equipment.  Better  facilities  for  Ne- 
groes should  be  developed  in  all  of  the  States.  In 
several  States  the  piu-chase  of  areas  to  be  held  in  reserve 
for  future  development  would  be  a  sound  policy. 

III.  Travelways. — A.  To  provide  the  touring  public 
with  travelways,  especially  tlirough  scenic  areas  and 
between  recreational  sections,  the  proposed  Federal 
system  of  recreational  travelways  for  the  Southeast 
should  be  gradually  developed  until  completed.  This 
proposed  system  will  provide  three  main  north-south 
routes  linking  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Region  with  Florida  and  the  Gulf;  one  east-west  route 
between  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.; 
and  several  connecting  links  between  these  main  trunk 
lines. 

IV.  Interstate  Planning. — Some  type  of  joint  public 
and  private  organization  shoidd  be  established  to  plan 
and  promote  interstate  recreational  developments. 

Government  and  Public  Administration 

I.  No  detailed  plan  for  a  development  program  in  the 
field  of  government  is  offered  here  because  of  the 
variety  of  conditions  which  prevail  and  the  need  for 
adjusting  any  plan  to  specific  situations. 

II.  Four  General  Lines  of  Endeavor  for  Each  State  and 
a  Majority  of  Local  Jurisdictions  are  Recommended  as 
Follows. — A.  Improved  public  reporting,  with  a  fresh 
appeal  to  citizen  interest,  as  well  as  conciseness  and 
accuracy. 

B.  Continuing  and  increased  research  and  study  of 
governmental  problems  by  the  institutions  and  organi- 
zations of  the  region. 

C.  A  further  awakening  of  civic  responsibility — 
including  voting  and  otherwise  participating  in  govern- 
mental processes — through  public  education. 

D.  Improvement  of  the  region's  economic  base  for 
the  support  of  government. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Southeast  Region,  embracing  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  is  an  area  well  adapted  to  inte- 
grated regional  development.  It  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
som-ces,  with  abundant  rainfall  and  long  growing 
seasons,  with  fertile  and  varied  soil  types,  with  minerals 
and  forests,  with  fuels  and  power,  and  with  mountains 
and  plains,  natural  harbors,  and  wide  rivers. 

The  economic  life  of  the  Southeast  Region  up  to  the 
present  has  .had  its  basis  in  these  natural  advantages. 
They  might  have  been  much  better  utilized,  had  the 
necessity  been  apparent  earlier  and  had  the  techniques 
been  available,  to  achieve  an  economy  adequately  bal- 
anced among  agriculture,  business  and  industry,  with 
each  contributing  to  the  full  development  of  the  others. 

Within  the  region  there  are  several  subareas,  each 
containing  basic  resoiuces  of  sufficient  quantity  and 
diversity  to  have  provided  opportunities  for  specialized 
development  leading  to  a  more  dependable  regional  in- 
come and  employment  pattern.  Thus,  the  moimtain 
areas  of  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  eastern 
Tennessee,  and  western  North  Carolina,  with  deposits 
of  coal  and  iron,  forested  slopes  and  power-laden 
streams,  contained  the  requisites  of  an  industrial 
stronghold.  The  Mississippi  Delta,  the  Black  Belt, 
and  much  of  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  possessed  the  soil 
and  the  climate  for  a  diversified  agriculture.  The 
Piedmont  might  have  been  devoted  less  to  agricultiue 
and  more  to  light  industry  and  manufacturing,  utilizing 
the  potential  power  in  the  FaU  Line  streams  to  process 
the  plentifid  raw  materials  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

However,  the  natural  resources  of  the  region  favored 
the  predominance  of  agricultiu'e  over  business  and  in- 
dustry to  a  degree  almost  exclusive  of  the  latter  during 
two  centuries  of  settlement  and  development.  Fur- 
thermore, international  factors  influencing  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  gave  rise  to  domestic  poHcies 
of  business  and  government  which  stimulated  the  natu- 
ral inclination  of  the  region  toward  agriculture.  As  a 
result,  cotton  and  tobacco,  in  the  single  cash-crop 
system,  became  the  staple  products  of  the  region,  over- 
shadowing other  economic  possibilities  and  even  pre- 
venting the  whole  or  partial  use  of  many  resources. 
Agriculture  was  extended  into  areas  from  which  it 
might  better  have  been  excluded;  the  predominance  of 
cotton  culture  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
wliich  is  capable  of  supporting  a  most  diversified  quan- 
tity of  products,  and  the  dense  farming  settlement  of 
the  rugged  moimtain  areas  are  examples  of  the  resulting 
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maladjustments  with  which  the  Southeast  must  deal 
today. 

Regional  Development  and  National  Policy 

Many  forces  have  contributed  to  the  regional  char- 
acteristics of  the  Southeast.  Common  social  and 
political  traditions  and  similar  economic  conditions 
have  combined  to  produce  in  its  people  a  likeness  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Stuart  Chase  has  defined  a  region 
as  an  area  in  which  nature  acts  in  a  imiform  manner. 
Geographers  have  described  the  influence  of  climate, 
sods,  and  topography  upon  the  development  of  the 
Southeast.  Historians  have  analyzed  the  growth  of  its 
distinctive  economic  and  political  traditions.  Few  dis- 
cussions of  regionalism  have  resulted  in  agreement  as  to 
its  essential  meaning  which  varies  with  the  point  of 
view  from  which  it  is  considered.  It  may  be  generally 
accepted,  however,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  this 
report,  that  a  region  is  (1)  an  area  unified  by  common 
economic  and  social  purposes,  large  enough  to  contain 
the  means  for  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  its  problems 
and  activities,  and  (2)  small  enough  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  local  or  commmiity  interests  and  objec- 
tives,^ and  of  its  differences  from  other  areas.  The  first 
trait  may  be  called  "regional  homogeneity;"  the  second, 
"regional  consciousness." 

Regional  consciousness,  however,  should  not  be  iden- 
tified with  "sectionalism,"  which  places  the  local  above 
the  national  interest,  and  which  in  the  past  has  led  to 
movements  to  separate  sections  from  the  Nation. 
Regionalism  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  form  of  local 
patriotism  which,  like  good  local  self-government,  is  in 
alliance  with  rather  than  in  opposition  to  national 
interests. 

Wliether  rightly  or  WTongly,  the  South  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  sectionaUy  minded  of  our  major 
areas.  No  one  feels  today  that  regional  self -conscious- 
ness is  necessarily  bad,  or  that  it  is  confined  to  the 
Southeast.  "A  region,"  WTites  Stuart  Chase,  "provides 
a  major  basis  for  economic  planning;  a  section,  a  basis 
for  poHtical  uproar." 

According  to  Rupert  Vance,  sectionahsm  is  a  possible 
danger  in  any  coimtry  as  large  and  diverse  as  our  own. 
One  of  the  legitimate  aims  of  national-regional  planning 
is  to  aid  in  preventing  those  conditions  which  encourage 
the  growth  of  sectionalism.  Economic  diversities  and 
inequalities  may  oflFer  the  basis  for  sectional  conscious- 

1  Se«  Hegional  Factors  in  National  Planning  and  Development,  National  Resources 
Committee  December  193.5,  p.  155. 
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ness  and  sectional  movements.  Where  the  economic 
interests  of  certain  areas  are  sufficiently  divergent  from 
those  of  the  Nation  or  its  other  major  areas,  conffict 
centers  may  be  expected  to  develop.  A  diversified 
economy,  reasonably  balanced  among  the  extractive, 
manufacturing,  service,  and  financial  interests,  is  ac- 
cepted as  primarily  essential  to  a  modern  nation.  Lack 
of  such  balance  may  so  penalize  a  region  that  it  may  fail 
to  share  in  national  prosperity.  National  unity  follows 
when  all  regions  have  an  appreciable  stake  in  all  enter- 
prises that  lead  to  national  prosperity. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  relation  of  tlie  region  to 
the  Nation  is  the  relation  of  the  part  to  the  whole,  the 
problem  of  securing  imity  out  of  diversity.  In  organi- 
zation and  political  administration  we  have  the  48 
States  and  their  Federal  union;  in  such  problems  of 
public  poUcy  as  interstate  migration,  conservation,  agri- 
culture, or  social  security,  areas  are  considered  in  terms 
of  certain  geographic,  economic,  and  social  character- 
istics possessed  in  common.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
simplify  both  the  problems  of  research  in  land  utiliza- 
tion and  those  of  administering  agricidtural  programs 
by  dealing  -with  types  of  farming  regions,  covering  many 
States.  So  logical  is  this  approach  that  most  Federal 
agencies  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  programs 
have  foimd  it  practicable  to  set  up  regional  areas  based 
on  such  criteria.^ 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Southeast 
has  the  outstanding  development  in  regional-national 
plamiing  experimentation  so  far  projected  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  present  wartime  emergency  it  demon- 
strates, in  power  production  (thus,  crucially,  for 
aluminum  production),  in  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol, and  in  economic  well-being,  national  progress  and 
security  in  a  country  as  large  and  diverse  as  ours,  the 
importance  of  the  integrated  development  of  broad 
regional  areas. 

We  cannot  discuss  planning  without  considering 
whether  improvements  in  technology  and  the  industrial 
arts  would  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  Southeast 
and  thus  for  the  Nation.  Today,  for  example,  with 
electrification  and  modem  agricultural  and  industrial 
methods  the  TVA  is  in  the  position  of  saying  to  the 
people  in  the  Valley:  "There  is  10  times  as  much 
potential  wealth  in  this  region  as  we  are  realizing." 
Only  on  such  a  basis  can  the  Federal  Government 
expect  to  secure  the  tax  resources  which  support  and 
the  manpower  which  defends  our  national  survival. 
The  national  interest  in  regional  development,  accord- 
ingly, is  related  to  such  desu-able  goals  as  increased 
economic  well-being,  equalized  cultural  and  educational 
opportunities,  and  effective  national  defense. 


Regionalism  thus  represents  a  movement  toward 
national  strength.  In  place  of  sectionalism  which  is  a 
divisive  movement,  the  regionalist  would  substitute  a 
program  of  regional-national  integration  in  which  the 
Nation  would  gain  much  of  its  power  from  the  balance 
and  accommodation  of  regional  variations. 

Southeastern  Regional  Planning 

The  story  of  low  regional  income  and  its  consequences 
has  been  told  often  in  the  literature  of  the  South, 
demonstrating  clearly  the  urgent  need  for  regional 
planning.  In  solving  its  problems  the  Southeast  Region 
must  reckon  with  an  area  already  settled  and  developed 
intensively  (Fig.  1)  and  thus  reluctant  to  undergo 
changes;  whatever  program  of  redevelopment  may  be 
devised  must  necessarily  conform  to  the  well-established 
traditions  and  characteristics  which  motivate  its  people. 
Present  land  settlement  and  development  will  deter- 
mmc  very  largely  the  kind  of  regional  plan  wliich  is 
immediately  needed  for  the  Southeast  as  well  as  the 
method  of  approach  to  regional  planning,  a  relatively 
new  thing  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  Southeast. 

Two  groups  of  adjustments  are  involved.  Fiist, 
there  shoidd  be  adjustments  on  the  fann  involving 
a  drastic  shift  away  from  the  single  cash  crop  to  a  more 
diversified  food  and  livestock  type  of  farming.  Such 
adjustments  require  more  land  than  the  single  cash 
crop  for  an  equivalent  dollar  return  and  necessitate  the 
shifting  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm  population 
to  employment  in  nonagricultural  lines.  Secondly,  a 
larger  number  of  nonagricultural  employment  oppor- 
tmiities  must  be  created  by  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional industries  which  will,  in  turn,  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  "services,"  and  markets  for 
farm  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  thus  making  the 
shift  in  crop  practices  and  popidation  migration  possi- 
ble. From  these  two  major  groups  of  adjustments 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  income  level  of  the 
individual  and,  thus,  the  tax  base  of  State  and  local 
government,  will  combine  to  elimmate  the  major 
deficiencies  in  health,  education,  and  housing.' 

Almost  without  exception  these  adjustments  are 
vitally  nccessarj'  in  all  parts  of  the  region  and  in  its 
initial  stages  Southeastern  regional  plamiing,  if  it  puts 
first  things  first,  must  concern  itself  with  ways  and 
means  of  facilitating  them.  Consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  nature  and  status  of  human  and  physical 
resources  in  each  of  the  several  subregions.  For 
example,  the  type  of  farm  adjustment  required  in  the 
Black  Belt  will  differ  considerably  from  that  required 


'  Development  of  Resource)  and  StabiliiiUion  of  Employmtnt  in  the  Unued  Stale; 
Kalional  Resources  Planning  Board,  January  IWl,  pp.  158-159. 
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in  the  mountain  areas;  other  adjustments  and  measures, 
such  as  a  revamping  of  the  freight  rate  structure,  or  the 
use  of  regional  capital  for  industrial  development,  re- 
quire no  major  modification  in  light  of  either  Black 
Belt  or  moimtain  conditions.  The  ultimate  regional 
plan  for  the  Southeast  must  be  a  composite  of  several 
subregional  plans ;  but  if  regional  planning  in  the  South- 
east is  to  contribute  to  the  solutions  of  problems  unme- 
diately  pressing  and  looming  up  in  the  post-war  period, 
it  is  obliged,  in  its  present  modest  state  of  maturity,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  known  avenues  of  adjustment  appU- 
cable  on  a  region-wide  basis  are  presented.  Since  the 
maladjustments  which  vex  the  Southeast  stem  largely 
from  a  type  of  farming  common  throughout  the  region 
and  since  the  required  industrial  development  can  come 
if  certain  principles,  practices,  ideas,  facilities,  and 
services  are  made  to  function  everywhere  in  the  region, 
the  obligation  to  proceed  in  planning  on  a  region-wide 
basis  is  neither  disturbing  nor  without  considerable 
promise.  Indeed,  it  is  from  its  very  promise  that  the 
region  has  good  reason  to  expect  to  achieve  a  major 
improvement  in  its  present  economic  condition. 

Nature  and  Content  of  the  Report 

Against  this  background  of  basic  observations  about 
the  Southeast — its  settlement  and  development,  its 
regional  homogeneity  and  regional  consciousness,  its 
relationship  to  national  development,  this  report  on  a 
program  for  Southeastern  regional  development  takes 
its  point  of  departure. 

As  recently  as  1940,  in  the  drafting  of  such  a  program, 
it  was  possible  to  proceed  directly  to  build  upon  the 
rich  body  of  facts  and  figures  and  analyses  which 
Howard  Odum,  Rupert  Vance,  T.  J.  Woofter,  and 
many  other  students  of  Southeastern  regional  develop- 
ment in  the  colleges  and  in  goverimient  had  provided. 
At  that  time,  regional  planners  had  a  picture  of  the 
basic  working  procedures  to  do  the  job  which  had  been 
cut  out  for  them. 

Then  came  the  first  real  impact  of  war  upon  the 
region — the  initiation  of  military  training  and  the 
industrial  expansion  stenuning  from  defense  prepara- 
tions and  lease-lend  requirements.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  a  detailed  program  for  the  agricultural  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Southeast  drawn  at  that  time  would  be 
obsolete  today,  as  would  be  one  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial development  and  in  almost  every  other  phase  of 
regional  activity.  Probably  none  of  the  basic  direc- 
tions of  needed  adjustment  have  been  changed,  but  the 
timing,  the  emphases,  the  opportunities  (for  there  have 
been  both  drastic  losses  and  major  gains  stemming 
from  the  war)  look  quite  different  than  they  did  at  the 
outset  of  the  war. 

Fortunately,  before  the  impact  of  war  on  the  regional 


economy  began  to  be  felt,  in  the  fall  of  1940,  the  de- 
cennial Census  became  available,  providing  an  up-to- 
date  pictm-e  of  the  region.  Thus  it  was  possible  to 
measure  the  progress  made  during  the  1930's  on  the 
central  adjustment  problems  of  the  region.  Following 
the  economic  collapse  early  in  that  decade,  a  series  of 
programs,  both  in  private  enterprise  and  in  government, 
were  directed  at  agricultural  adjustment  and  industrial 
development  in  the  region.  What  changes  have  they 
wrought  in  population,  in  farming,  in  industrial  pro- 
duction, in  employment,  in  income?  At  what  point 
on  the  road  to  economic  rehabilitation  did  they  leave 
the  region  at  the  close  of  the  decade  before  the  advent 
of  war?  Has  war  changed  the  picture  as  it  looked 
then?  What  post-war  problems  and  opportunities 
loom  up  clearly?  What  will  a  long-range  regional 
development  program  contain  in  light  of  the  progress 
made  up  to  the  close  of  the  decade,  the  impact  of  war 
and  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  post-war  adjust- 
ment? 

As  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  this  report 
sponsored  by  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission is  the  joint  product  of  more  than  a  year  of  col- 
laborative effort  on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  consultants 
of  the  Atlanta  Field  Office  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  the  State  Planning  Boards  of  the 
seven  Southeastern  States,  and  a  number  of  agencies  of 
Federal  and  State  government.  This  report  was 
initially  drafted  in  1941  and  during  1942  was  reviewed, 
revised,  and  bi ought  up  to  date  for  1941. 

A  report  on  regional  development  at  any  time  is 
prepared  in  a  changing  environment;  its  conclusions 
and  suggestions  are  valuable  only  if  they  may  be  modi- 
fied with  changing  conditions.  In  the  drastically 
changeable  environment  of  war  this  is  especially  true. 
It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  discern  long-range 
development  opportunities  despite  war  with  sufficient 
clarity  to  permit  the  charting  of  the  broad  outline  and 
many  of  the  details  of  a  program  of  post-war  regional 
readjustment.  These  outlines  and  these  details  are  in 
continuous  process  of  refinement  and  supplement. 

This  report  is  divided  into  two  major  parts.  Part  I 
is  composed  of  three  sections:  (1)  a  descriptive  and 
analytical  inventory  of  the  basic  material  and  human 
resources  of  the  Southeast,  the  facts  and  figures  con- 
cernmg  its  climate,  soUs,  forests,  rivers,  minerals,  and 
the  recent  changes  affecting  the  people  of  the  region, 
their  distribution  and  growth,  urbanization,  and  com- 
position; (2)  a  summary  of  the  basic  characteristics  of 
the  regional  economy  as  it  appeared  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  and  a  review  of  the  impact  of  war  durhag  1940  and 
1941  and  its  major  implications  to  long-range  regional 
development;  (3)  an  interpretation  of  what  has  gone 
before.     It  attempts  to  evaluate  the  region's  capabilities 
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as  evidenced  by  the  status  of  the  development  and  use 
of  human  and  material  resouices  as  it  appeared  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war  and  in  view  of  the  implica- 
tions of  war  activities  in  the  Southeast.  It  suggests 
realizable,  over-all,  objectives  for  the  region  as  a  whole, 
and  for  each  of  several  major  divisions  of  resource  use, 
and  points  out  the  general  directions  which  post-war 
regional  development  should  take.  It  is  an  expression 
of  competent  regional  judgment  of  the  futm-c  the  region 
desires,  derived  from  the  logic  of  regional,  national  and 
world  trends,  the  experience  of  the  intelligent  leader- 
ship of  the  r^ion,  and  the  findings  of  serious  students 
of  southern  regionalism.  It  provides  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence within  which  to  consider  the  material  in  Part  II 
of  the  report. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  technical  statements 
prepared  by  Southern  regional  specialists  upon  the 
basis  of  current  developments  in  each  of  the  fields  con- 
■*  sidered,  with  reference  to  long-range  needs,  special 
wartime  developments,  and  problems  of  post-war 
readjustment.  While  the  first  two  of  these.  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  to  foster  the  fullest  development  of  each, 
should  be  considered  jointly,  the  Southeastern  forest 
resource  is  sufficiently  unique,  both  in  terms  of  the 
proportion  of  the  region's  population  dependent  upon 
it  and  in  terms  of  the  contribution  to  regional  wealth 
latent  in  forest  conservation  and  use,  to  require  separate 
consideration.  The  third  of  the  functional  statements 
is  Water  Resources,  a  development  field  which  probably 
holds  more  promise  for  the  Southeast  than  any  other. 
The  fourth  statement  is  Business  and  Industry  and  the 
basic  regional  problems  related  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  utilization  of  human  and  physical  resources. 
Selected  aspects  of  human  welfare  and  the  conservation 


and  development  of  human  resources  are  dealt  with  in 
the  statements  on  Education,  Health,  Housing  and 
Recreation.  Finally,  since  development  in  all  of  the 
foregoing  fields  will  involve  the  cooperative  action  of 
people  through  government,  the  last  of  the  statements 
is  devoted  to  Government  and  Public  Administration. 
Each  of  the  statements  concludes  with  recommenda- 
tions for  public  and  private  action.* 

The  specialists  who  collaborated  in  the  preparation 
of  the  material  in  Part  II  of  the  report  have  been  acutely 
aware  of  the  impact  of  war  on  the  various  fields  of  their 
speciality,  the  imperative  necessity  of  seeking  a  major 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  within  each  of  the  fields, 
the  development  problems  which  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  will  pose  in  each,  and  the  equally  imperative 
necessity  of  currently  preparing  such  programs  as  will 
exact  from  each  of  these  various  functions  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  prosperity  of  the  region  in  peace.  The 
statements  seek  to  clarify  and  vivify  the  development 
opportunities  latent  in  each  of  the  fields  with  which 
they  deal.  They  set  forth  factual  material  intended  to 
provide  layman  and  technician,  alike,  with  a  working 
understanding  of  the  several  major  aspects  of  long- 
range  development  involved.  They  suggest  guiding 
principles  and  reasonable  standards  and  describe  tech- 
nical difficulties  and  obstacles  which  will  confront  con- 
structive efforts.  The  statements  should  prove  a 
valuable  store  of  reference  material  for  agricultiu-ahsts, 
industrialists,  businessmen,  pubhc  officials,  for  planners 
at  the  various  levels  of  government  and  for  students. 


*  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  numerous  changes  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction goals  and  programs  resulting  from  eHorts  to  maiimize  food  production  have 
occurred  subsequently  to  the  preparation  of  those  sections  of  this  report  (pp.  33  and 
66  ff.)  which  deal  with  the  agricultural  production  program. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


The  resources  of  any  region  group  themselves  into 
two  general  classes.  One  class  is  called  variously 
"physical,"  "natural,"  "material,"  and  has  to  do  with 
the  things  nature  has  given  man  to  work  with.  The 
second  general  class  of  resources  is  called  "hiunan 
resources"  and  deals  with  the  quantity,  character- 
istics, and  distribution,  of  the  people  themselves, 
whose  skill  or  lack  of  skill  determines  the  use  of  the 
resom-ces  nature  provides. 

Natural  Resources 

Climate 

"^Tiile  the  Southeast  does  not  comprise  a  sharply 
defined  climatic  province,  it  contains  no  State  which 
cannot  count  on  a  6-month  growing  season,  with  some 
of  the  southernmost  sections  of  the  region  having  a 
growing  season  as  long  as  260  days.  The  average 
winter  temperature  ranges  from  above  40°  in  the 
northern  and  higher  parts  of  the  region  to  around  65° 
in  southern  Florida,  and  sunmier  temperatures  vary 
between  76°  and  82°. 

Avfrage 
annual 
„  Average  temptTature  number 

State:  January  July  clear  days 

Alabama 46.6  80.3  161 

Florida 59.2  81.3  162 

Georgia 47.1  81.1  168 

Mississippi 47.5  81.1  171 

North  Carolina 41.7  76.9  166 

South  Carolina 45.9  80.0  175 

Tennessee 39.2  77.7  156 

With  these  mild  temperatures  come  sunny  skies  and 
good  "growing"  weather,  for  the  Southeast  has  more 
clear  days  per  year  than  any  other  section  of  the  country 
save  the  Southwest. 

This  in  itself  would  be  of  no  advantage,  but  it  is  com- 
bined with  abundant  rainfall,  for  the  most  part  well  dis- 
tributed. The  entire  region  lies  within  the  boimds  of 
an  area  which  has  more  than  40  inches  annual  precipi- 
tation and  in  many  instances  closer  to  55  inches.  (See 
Fig.  3.) 

Soils 

Combined  with  this  climate,  the  region  has  great 
diversity  of  soils.  For  example,  Alabama  alone  has 
7  major  soil  types  and  almost  300  soil  subtypes  due, 
according  to  the  soil  experts,  to  the  varying  velocities  of 
the  streams  which  deposited  the  soils.  Tliis  range  of 
soils,  coupled  with  variety  of  climatic  conditions,  per- 


mits the  growing  of  practically  any  kind  of  agricultural 
product  in  the  region.  Many  of  the  southern  soils, 
though  productive,  are  shallow  and  if  not  used  wisely 
are  subject  to  erosion.  Open  winters,  with  no  time 
when  the  soil  is  frozen,  impervious  to  rainfall,  contribute 
to  this  leaching  and  erosion,  particularly  when  the 
cover  has  been  removed  by  the  planting  of  cotton  or 
corn.  Unwise  use  of  the  soU  has  already  wasted  this 
important  asset  to  the  extent  of  84,600,000  acres  in  the 
10  principal  cotton  States. 

Forests 

Favorable  soils  and  the  combination  of  plenty  of 
simshine  and  ample  rain  over  a  long  growing  period 
have  produced  a  great  corollary  resource  in  the  forests 
which  cover  over  half  the  region's  surface  and  which 
provide  the  source  of  over  half  the  Nation's  second- 
growth  saw-timber.  Along  the  river  bottoms  are  to  be 
fomid  dwindling  supplies  of  mixed  cypress,  tupclo,  and 
red  giun;  oak,  hickory,  and  other  hardwoods  are  espe- 
cially plentiful  in  Tennessee  and  northern  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  although  also  heavily  intermingled  in 
some  of  the  pioe  regions.  The  great  pine  forests  of  the 
Southeast  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
are  the  source  of  more  than  25  milhon  cords  a  year  for 
industrial  use.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

Rivers  and  Coasts 

Fourth  and  highly  important  among  its  natural  re- 
sources are  the  Southeast's  rivers  and  coasts.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  Southeast  is  in  efl'ect  "an 
island  surroimded  by  navigable  waters — the  Atlantic, 
the  Gulf,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio.  Across  the 
center  and  into  the  Ohio  flows  the  Tennessee  and  do\vn 
from  north  central  Alabama  runs  the  9-foot  channel  of 
the  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  to  Mobile.'" 
These  arteries  are  matched  by  a  man-made  network  of 
26,512  miles  of  class  I  railroads,  over  70,000  miles  of 
paved  highways,  and  an  extensive  system  of  ainvays, 
giving  the  Southeast  a  more  than  adequate  communica- 
tion system  for  any  kind  of  economic  development 
(Fig.  5.) 

The  flow  of  the  same  streams  that  cany  the  region's 
freight  and  the  flow  of  others  not  used  for  navigation 
account  together  for  some  4^  million  installed  horse- 
power of  electric  energy  in  the  region.    Abundant  rain- 


'  fortune,  November  1938.  p.  45. 
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fall  and  mild  climate  make  for  steady  operation  of  these 
facilities  and  provide  the  basis  for  future  expansions. 
The  streams,  too,  are  a  major  source  of  the  region's 
excellent  domestic  and  industrial  water  supply  and 
provide  quantities  of  fish  for  food  and  recreation.  An 
additional  supply  of  fish,  shrimp,  crab,  etc.,  is  found 
in  Gulf  and  Southern  Atlantic  waters  and  is  the  basis 
for  the  extensive  food  industry  which  lines  the  coast. 

Minerals 

According  to  geological  lists,  over  300  minerals  occur 
in  some  form  in  the  Southeast.  Unfortunately  a  great 
many  of  these,  especially  among  the  metals,  must  be 


ranked  for  the  time  being  simply  as  "mineralogical 
curiosities."  The  important  minerals  in  the  South- 
east are  not,  with  the  exception  of  iron  ore,  in  the  metals 
class. ^  They  are  for  the  most  part  those  minerals  which 
are  cheap  but  abundant  and  provide  the  basis  for  a 
much  steadier  industrial  development  than  the  more 


'  Regional  research  in  mineral  resources  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  what  are  not  important  reserves  today  may,  through  technological  improve- 
ments in  mining  or  extraction,  or  a  change  in  price,  become  important  reserves  to- 
morrow. For  that  reason  mineral  resom-ces  for  futm-e  development  are  usually  not 
actually  measured  but  are  simply  noted  by  occurrence  in  any  form.  The  only  prac- 
tical measurement  of  the  importance  of  minerals  in  the  economy  is  in  terms  of  current 
production  figures.  For  example  if  manganese  brings  a  price  of  60  per  unit,  available 
reserves  (i.  e.,  ones  which  would  be  worked)  in  the  Nation  would  only  be  around 
100,000  long  tons.  But  if  the  price  per  unit  were  to  double,  available  reserves  would 
be  over  17  times  that  figure,  or  about  1,710,000  long  tons. 
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spectaciilar  metal  discoveries.  (See  Fig.  6.)  The  prin- 
cipal minerals  in  terms  of  value  produced  in  the  South- 
east in  1939  were  as  follows:  Alabama — coal,  iron  ore, 
cement,  stone;  Florida — phosphate  rock,  cement,  stone, 
sand,  and  gravel;  Georgia — stone,  raw  clay,  clay  prod- 
ucts, cement;  Mississippi — natural  gas,  sand  and  gravel, 
clay  products,  raw  clay;  North  Carolina — stone,  clay 
products,  bromine,  sand,  and  gravel;  South  Carolina — 
stone,  clay  products,  raw  clay,  gold;  and  Tennessee — 
coaJ,  stone,  cement,  and  phosphate  rock.'  (Table  I.) 
The    relativ^e    importance    of    mineral    resources    is 


*  Mineralt  Yearbook  Raierc  of  1940,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  1941, 
p.  22. 
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indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1939  the  seven  States  of 
the  region  produced  $149,086,944,  or  3.03  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  national  production.  This  meant  $8.09  per 
capita  for  the  region,  against  $37.32  for  the  Nation. 
The  seven  States  ranked  as  follows:  * 

Valiu  of  all  mineralt 
produced  in  State,  ISS9 

Alabama $52,  124,  382 

Tennessee 40,  119,  893 

North  Carolina. 18,  533,  720 

Georgia,-- 14,  633,  361 

Florida 13,060,  453 

South  Carolina 5,  422,  979 

Mississippi 5,  192,  156 

« Ibid.,  State  tables. 
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Figure  4 


Since  it  is  probably  to  its  metallic  minerals  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  South's  new  industry  may 
be  expected  to  turn,  it  is  important  to  know  what  metaJs 
may  be  available.  In  1936  the  National  Resources 
Committee's  Planning  Committee  for  Mineral  Policy 
prepared  a  study  of  the  mineral  reserves  of  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  preliminary  planning  studies.  The 
survey,  which  was  for  the  most  part  based  on  secondary 
sources,  thus  reported  the  more  important  metallic 
mineral  reserves  in  the  Southeast: 

Aluminum. — (Bauxite)  present  in  Tennessee,  some  in  Alabama 
and  some  in  Georgia.  The  Southeast  now  contributes  less  than 
5  percent  of  national  production. 

Asbestos. — Present  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  A  fairly 
large  supply  of  present  basic  rock  with  a  much  larger  supply 


of  the  hard  rock,  which  may  become  valuable  if  methods  of 
milling  it  can  be  devised. 

Barile. — Georgia  and  Tennessee  possess  substantial  reserves. 
Price  increases  would  increase  the  amount  of  available  reserves. 

Chromile. — May  be  some  usable  low-grade  ores  in  the  Southeast. 

Reserves  available  at  end  of  1928  show: 

Tons 

Alabama 66,888,712,000 

Georgi,a 919,107,000 

North  Carolina 66,  546,  000 

Tennessee 24,  391,  867,  000 

Nation 1,414,640,  192,000 

Copper. — Reserves  of  copper  (not  ore)  available  in  October 
1934,  at  12  cents  per  pound,  for  metallic  copper: 

Tons 

Tennessee 60,000 

Nation 26,390,000 
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Gold. — (1929  survey)  estimated  production  between  1927-50: 
Minimum  Mcuimum 

40,  000  200,  000  ounces    for    the    Appala- 

chian Region. 
34,  760,  000  108,  050,  000  ounces  for  the  Nation. 

Graphite. — Some  low-grade  sources  in  Alabama. 

Iron  ore. — 4,400,000,000  tons  of  available  reserves  in  Nation. 
Some  of  the  reserves  are  so  situated  that  under  present  condi- 
tions they  could  be  mined  without  much  economic  loss.  In 
others  only  a  slight  shift  in  price,  demand,  or  metallurgical 
specifications  would  make  the  ore  available.  In  the  rest,  a 
profound  change  in  the  industrial  economy  of  the  Nation  would 
be  necessary  before  mining  would  become  desirable.  The 
South,  other  than  Alabama  and  the  Tennessee  Valley,  has 
500,000,000  tons;  Alabama  has  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  tons,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  has  119,959,000  tons. 

Manganese. — 1,652,690  long  tons  of  a  grade  good  enough  for 
making  ferromanganese,  are  available  in  the  Nation,  but  only 
■when  manganese  is  bringing  an  index  price  of  $1  per  ton.  There 
is  some  low-grade  manganese  ore  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

Petroleum. — Mississippi  lies  in  the  "possible"  area  as  do  por- 
tions of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Georgia  (very  smaU). 
The  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  region  is  in  the  "impossible"  or 
"improbable"  areas  and  the  remainder  is  in  the  "unfavorable" 
areas. 

Tin. — Occurs  in  the  Southeast  only  as  a  "mineralogical 
curiosity."  Considerable  interest  has  been  directed  to  tin  lands 
in  the  Carolinas.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  tin  in 
this  area  for  many  years  with  no  success.  A  sufficiently  high 
price  would  possibly  bring  out  some  production,  but  production 
in  any  amount  that  would  form  an  important  part  of  the  domestic 
market  is  inconceivable. 

Titanium. — Possibly  some  in  the  beach  sands  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Zinc. — 12, 167,580  short  tons  of  minable  metal  in  the  Nation  at  a 
price  around  the  4-to  6-cent  range.  There  are  more  submarginal 
reserves  of  zinc  in  the  Nation  than  of  most  nonferrous  metals. 
Mascot,  Tenn.,  has  180,000  tons  of  reserves  with  some  possi- 
bility of  new  discoveries. 

Human  Resources 

The  people  of  a  region  are  the  resource  which  gives 
meaning  to  its  material  wealth.  It  is  within  their 
minds  that  the  means  of  creating  and  enjoying  material 
wealth  have  their  origin.  Planning  in  a  democracy  has 
its  origin,  its  instrmnentation,  and  its  ultimate  objec- 
tives in  the  people.  The  purpose  of  population  study  is 
to  present  a  frame  of  reference  within  wliich  the  people 
can  plan  their  welfare.  As  Lorimer  expresses  it,  "The 
study  of  population  reveals  underlying  biological  forces, 
which  have  far-reaching  influence  on  economic  produc- 
tivity, distribution  of  income,  national  security,  and 
personality  development.  The  redirection  of  these 
forces  in  line  with  democratic  goals  is  one  of  the  major 
tasks  of  social  engineering."*  Facts  relating  to  popu- 
lation density,  rates  of  increase,  extent  of  migration,  and 
natural  increase  are  instruments  which  regional  plan- 

*  In  Oeorge  B.  Galloway  and  associates,  Planning  for  America  (New  York,  Heniy 
Holt  Co.,  Inc.,  1941),  pp.  347-348. 
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Table  I.^ — Value  of  principal  mineral  products  in  the  Southeast 
and  percent  of  value  of  national  production,  1939,  by  States 


States  and  principal  minerals 


Coal 

Iron  ore., 
Ceraent,, 
Stone 


Phosphate  rock.. 

Cement 

Stone 

Sand  and  gravel.. 


Stone 

Raw  clay 

Clay  products.. 
Cement- 


Natural  gas 

Sand  and  gravel.. 
Clay  products 


uisaiasipn 


stone - 

Clay  products 

Bromine 

Sand  and  gravel.. 


NORTH  CAKOUNA 


Stone 

Clay  products.. 

Raw  clay 

Gold. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Coal 

stone - 

Cement 

Phosphate  rock. 


TENNE.%EE 


Value  of 
product 


$27, 708, 000 
9,971,024 
6, 690.  76S 
2, 516,  584 

7, 893,  457 
(') 

1, 462,  730 
779, 708 

4, 838, 623 
4, 162, 127 
2, 376, 225 
0) 

3,  300, 000 
810,933 
761,  686 

6, 979,  426 

4,  695, 857 
(') 
1,001,369 

1,  732.  795 

1, 573,  470 

1,  303, 163 

484,155 

10, 402, 000 
8,  312,  977 
6,  613, 477 
0) 


Percem 

of  value  of 

national 

product, 

1939 


3.80 
6.28 
3.63 
1.68 


.82 
.76 

3.05 

27.10 

1.93 


.61 
.79 
.62 

4.40 
3.76 


.98 

1.08 

1.28 

8.48 

.24 

1.42 
6.24 
3.04 


*  Undisclosed. 


Table  II. —  Total  population  of  Southeastern  States  and  United 
States,  1940  and  1930 


Area 

1940 

1930 

United  States 

131, 669, 276 

122,775,046 

18,425.162 

16,  558,  383 

2,832,961 
1,897.414 
3, 123.  723 
2, 183,  796 
3,571,623 
1,899,804 
2,915,841 

2, 646.  248 

Florida 

1.468,211 

2,  908,  506 

Mis<:issippi                            .  . 

2, 009.  821 

North  Carolina... ... 

3, 170, 276 

South  Carolina 

1,  738,  765 

Tennessee 

2,  616,  566 

ning  uses  to  spot  areas  of  economic  isolation  and  pov- 
erty, as  a  basis  for  planned  relocation  in  a  progi'am  of 
agricultural  adjustment  and  industrial  development. 

Population  Distribution  and  Growth  ' 

Total  Population. — In  1940  the  Southeastern  States 
had  18,425,162  inhabitants  (table  II).  Since  1930,  the 
population  has  increased  by  1,866,799,  or  11.3  percent, 
wliile  the  rate  of  growth  for  the  population  of  the  Na- 
tion was  7 .2  percent.  Though  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
Southeastern  States  declined  from  13.5  percent  for  the 
1920's  to  11.3  during  the  past  decade,  this  decrease  in 
rate  was  not  as  great  as  that  for  the  United  States  which 
declined  from  16.1  to  7.2  percent. 

<  The  sources  of  the  data  In  this  section  on  population  are  the  United  States  census 
publications  for  1920  and  1930,  census  releases  tor  1940,  and  the  vital  statistics  reports 
of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  the  years  1930-39,  In- 
clusive. 
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The  7  Southeastern  States,  constituting  11.2  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States,  provide  living 
space  for  14.0  percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  In 
1940  the  region  had  56.3  persons  per  square  mile  com- 
pared to  44.2  persons  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  With 
the  exception  of  Florida,  each  State  in  the  region  had  a 
higher  density  rate  than  that  for  the  Nation.  North 
Carolina  had  the  liighest  density  rate,  72.7  persons  per 
square  mile.  Every  State  in  the  region  experienced 
an  increase  in  density  during  the  last  decade.  Figm'e  1 
gives  a  fahly  comprehensive  picture  of  population  dis- 


tribution in  the  region.  Extensive  areas  of  marked 
density  are  the  upper  half  of  the  Middle  Coastal  Plain, 
north  of  Sumter,  S.  C. ;  the  central  portion  of  the  Pied- 
mont Plateau  extending  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
North  Carolina  southwest  to  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  the  Ap- 
palachian Valley  from  Birmingham  northeast  through 
the  northwestern  comer  of  Georgia  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
and  finally  the  central  Mississippi  Delta  area.  The 
pattern  of  population  distribution  is  made  more  s'ivid 
but  less  exact  in  the  density  map  by  counties  (Fig.  7). 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
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Figure  5 


Regional  Planning — Part  XI:  The  Southeast 

these  areas  of  density  are  characterized  by  town  and 
city  population,  reflecting  the  industrialization  of  those 
particular  areas. 

\Yhile  the  rate  of  population  increase  for  the  entire 
region  in  the  last  decade  was  11.3  percent,  this  growth 
has  been  unequal  as  between  the  several  States  (Fig.  8). 
Georgia's  population  has  the  lowest  rate,  7.4  percent, 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  the  national  rate.  Flor- 
ida, on  the  other  hand,  has  grown  most  rapidly,  with 
an  increase  of  29.2  percent.  Every  State,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  had  smaller 
rates  of  growth  in  the  last  decade  than  m  the  preced- 
ing 10-year  period. 
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Fairly  wide  ranges  in  degree  of  population  change 
occur  within  the  States  (Fig.  9).  A  large  group  of 
counties  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  at 
the  very  center  of  the  old  Black  Belt,  actually  lost 
population  between  1930  and  1940.  Exhausted  soil 
and  the  resulting  undermining  of  economic  opportunity, 
as  well  as  changing  farm  practices,  are  undoubtedly 
responsible.  Of  Georgia's  159  counties,  63  lost  popu- 
lation during  the  decade  1930-40.  In  South  Carolina 
11  of  the  46  counties  and  in  Alabama  19  of  the  67  coun- 
ties lost  population  (table  III).  Areas  characterized 
by  large  numbers  of  fairly  contiguous  counties  having 
rates  of  population  growth  of  12.0  percent  or  more  are 
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the  coastal  region  of  southern  Florida,  all  of  the  coastal 
region  of  South  Carolina  north  of  Beaufort  County  and 
extending  north  into  the  Northern  cotton-tobacco  re- 
gion of  North  CaroUna,  and  counties  of  eastern  Tennes- 
see, western  North  Carolina,  and  northwestern  Georgia. 
Natural  Increase^  and  Migration. — Population  growth 
and  distribution  result  from  natural  increase  and  mi- 
gration. The  curves  in  Figure  10  demonstrate  clearly 
the  relatively  higher  rate  of  natural  increase  (excess  of 

'  Fertility  ratios  and  size  of  family  as  indexes  of  natoral  increase  have  not  been 
considered  in  this  analysis  of  population.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  average  size  of 
family,  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  in  the  population  by  the  number  of 
occupied  dwellings,  was  4.2  for  the  Southeastern  States  in  1940  as  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  3.8  and  the  fertility  rate,  number  of  children  per  1,000  females  20 
to  44  years  of  age,  was  519  compared  to  410  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Net  reproduc- 
tion rates  are  also  omitted  from  the  study. 


births  over  deaths)  in  the  Southeastern  States  as 
compared  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  the  difference  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  higher  birth  rates  in  the  South- 
east, since  between  1930  and  1939  death  rates  in  the 
region  have  not  differed  significantly  from  those  in 
the  Nation.  There  are  interesting  differences  in  rates 
of  natural  increase  among  the  several  States  (Fig.  11). 
Tliroughout  the  10-year  period,  with  the  exception  of 
1931,  either  Mississippi  or  North  Carolina  ranlved  first 
in  rate  of  natural  increase  or  shared  this  position;  in 
1931  first  ratik  was  shared  by  North  Carolina  and 
Alabama.  Florida  is  distinctly  atypical  with  a  curve 
of  natxu-al  increase  that  closely  resembles  that  for  the 
Nation.     Tennessee    also    shows   relatively   low   rates 
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Table  III. — Distribution  of  counties  according  to  rales  of  change 
in  total  population,  Southeastern  States,  1940 


Table  IV. — Net  migration  for  the  Southeastern  States  and  percent 
of  gain  or  loss  through  migration,  1930-40 


Rates  of  in- 
crease or 
decrease 
(percent) 

Region- 
al total 

Ala- 
bama 

Flor- 
ida 

Geor- 
gia 

Missis- 
sippi 

North 
Caro- 
lina 

South 
Caro- 
lina 

Ten- 
nessee 

Total.... 

616 

67 

67 

169 

82 

100 

46 

95 

— 12.0  or  more. 

-6.0-11.9 

-0.1-5.9 

0.0-5.9      

3 
32 
100 
143 
141 
106 
91 

0 
0 
19 
18 
16 
12 
4 

2 
6 
9 

12 
S 
9 

24 

0 
20 
43 
35 
28 
12 
21 

0 
2 
8 
24 
23 
17 
8 

0 
2 
6 

18 
29 
28 
17 

0 
2 
9 

IS 
9 
5 
6 

1 
0 
8 
23 

e.o-ii.9„ 

12.0-17.9 

18.0  and  over. . 

31 
23 
11 

throughout  the  decade.  Unless  there  is  continuous 
migration,  an  area  with  rates  of  natural  increase  as 
high  as  those  in  the  Southeast  may  expect  a  fairly 
steady  increase  in  population. 

With  the  inclusion  of  Tennessee,  in  1927,  in  the 
United  States  birth  registration  area,  all  of  the  seven 
Southeastern  States  became  a  part  of  both  the  official 
birth  and  death  registration  area.  Consequently,  for 
the  first  time  birth  and  death  figures  for  each  of  the 
States  over  a  period  corresponding  fairly  closely  with  a 
10-year  census  period  are  available.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  calculate  net  migration  by  the  use  of  excess  of 
births  over  deaths.* 

According  to  table  IV,  the  Southeastern  Region  had  a 
net  immigration  of  25,783  for  the  decade  1930  to  1940. 
This  means  that  the  population  of  the  area  grew  by  0.2 
percent  through  migration.  Thus,  of  the  11.3  percent 
gain  in  population  for  the  region  in  the  1930-40  decade, 
11.1  percent  was  due  to  natural  increase. 

Two  States — Florida,  the  winter  resort  and  recrea- 
tional center  of  the  Midwest  and  the  East,  and  Ten- 
nessee, a  border  State  which  is  experiencing  an  indus- 
trial and  cultural  awakening  under  the  influence  of 
TV  A — account  for  this  influx.  When  the  remaining 
five  States  are  considered  separately  there  is  a  total  net 
e.xodus  from  them  of  391,518,  or  a  migratory  loss  in 
terms  of  the  1930  population  of  3.1  percent.  Still 
these  5  States  showed  a  population  gain  of  9.1  percent, 
resulting  entirely  from  natural  increases,  a  gain  greater 
than  that  for  the  Nation  and  only  slightly  less  than 
that  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  region  lost  233,581  Negroes  through  migration 
dm-ing  the  10-year  period  but  gained  257,788  whites. 

•  Such  calculations  are  subject  to  several  errors.  First,  it  Is  not  yet  possible  to 
make  the  necessary  corrections  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  census  period  from 
April  1, 1930,  to  April  1, 1940,  does  not  correspond  eiactly  to  the  vital-statistics  periods 
from  January  1,  1930,  to  December  31,  1939.  When  the  vital  statistics  for  1940  arc 
made  available  by  months,  It  will  be  possible  to  make  corrections  which  will  make 
the  period  covered  by  vital-statistics  reports  and  the  census  identical.  Second,  for 
only  a  certain  portion  of  the  period  1930  through  1939  are  births  and  deaths  allocated 
to  place  of  residence.  This  Is  no  serious  matter  in  the  case  of  areas  as  large  as  States. 
Third,  there  has  been  criticism  by  various  authorities  concerning  the  completeness 
with  which  vital  statistics  are  reported.  This  criticism  is  undoubtedly  valid  but 
errors  arising  from  using  excess  births  over  deaths  in  calculating  migration  are 
probably  not  greatly  different  from  those  involved  in  other  methods  of  estimating 
migration. 


Total 

White 

Negro 

other  races 

Area 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Regional  total- 

25,783 

0.2 

257,788 

2.4 

-233,581 

-4.1 

1,676 

7.1 

-141,526 
344,327 
-76,310 
-88,399 
-42, 186 
-43,097 
72, 974 

-6.3 
23.5 
-2.6 
-4.4 
-1.3 
-2.5 
2.8 

-80,329 
275,  405 
5,205 
-23,068 
8,761 
30,272 
41,542 

-4.7 
26.6 
.3 
-2.3 
.4 
3.2 
1.9 

-61, 128 
68.911 
-81,629 
-65,  750 
-51,879 
-73,588 
31,  482 

-6.5 
16.0 
-7.6 
-6.6 
-5.6 
-9.3 
6.0 

-69 
11 
114 
419 
932 
219 

-50 

-12.1 

Florida 

.9 

31.7 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee    . 

20.7 

5.6 

2L2 

—  18.8 

Thus  the  regional  gain  of  25,783  through  migration  was 
due  entirely  to  movement  of  whites  into  the  area. 
Every  State,  except  Florida  and  Tennessee,  lost 
Negroes  during  the  decade.  Thus  the  outward  move- 
ment of  Negroes  which  has  been  going  on  for  several 
decades  continued  through  the  last.  The  region  had  a 
net  gain  through  migration  of  1,576  persons  of  "other 
races."  The  absolute  net  gains  for  "other  races"  were 
principally  in  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 

Rural  and  Urban  Population. — The  Southeastern 
States  are  predominantly  rural  but  less  so  than  in 
either  1920  or  1930.  In  1920,  77.9  percent  of  their 
population  lived  in  rural  areas  (table  V).  By  1940  the 
proportion  had  dropped  to  68.1.  The  proportions  for 
the  United  States  at  these  dates  were  48.6  and  43.5, 
respectively.  In  1940  Mississippi  was  the  most  rural 
of  the  seven  States  with  80.2  percent  of  its  population 

RATES  OF  CHANGE   IN  POPULATION: 

SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  a  UNITED    STATES 

1930-40  AND  1920-1930 
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Table  V. — Percentage  of  population  urban  and  rural  in  South- 
eastern States  and  United  States,  1940,  19S0,  and  1920 


Area 

Urban 

Rural 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1940 

1930 

1920 

United  States 

66.5 

66.2 

51.4 

43.6 

43.8 

48  6 

Region.. 

31.9 

29.1 

22.1 

68.1 

70.9 

77.9 

30.2 
55.1 
34.4 
19.8 
27.3 
24.5 
35.2 

28.1 
51.7 
30.8 
16.9 
25.5 
21.3 
34.3 

21.7 
36.7 
25.1 
13.4 
19.2 
17.5 
26.1 

69.6 
44.9 
65.6 
80.2 
72.7 
75.5 
64.8 

71.9 
48.3 
69.2 
83.1 
74.5 
78.7 
65.8 

78.3 

Florida    

63  3 

74.9 

Mississippi. 

86  6 

80.8 

South  Carolina..  

82  5 

Tennessee 

73  9 

SO    classified.     Florida's    proportion    resembled    most 
closely  the  national  figure,  with  44.9  percent.     It  was 


the  only  State  of  the  region  wliich  had  more  than  half 
of  its  population  in  urban  communities. 

The  rates  of  growth  of  the  rural  population  between 
1930  and  1940  in  each  State  and  the  region  were  con- 
siderably less  than  the  urban  rates  (table  VI).  The 
rate  of  rural  population  growth  for  the  region  resembles 
rather  closely  that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  However, 
despite  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  increase  in  rural 
population,  the  fact  that  the  rate  was  almost  twice  as 
great  between  1930  and  1940  as  from  1920  to  1930  is 
significant  for  it  means  either  that  the  normal  migration 
demanded  by  the  well-known  depressed  condition  of 
the  farm  spctor  of  the  rural  population  is  being  retarded 
or  that  its  nonfarm  population  has  been  absorbing  con- 
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siderable  numbers.  Three  States  in  the  area  showed 
actual  losses  of  rural  population  between  1920  and  1930 
but  no  State  showed  a  loss  between  1930  and  1940,  and 
only  two  States,  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina,  had 

Table  VI. — Percent   of  change   in   the   rural   population   of  the 
Southeastern  States  and  United  States,  19SO-40  and  1920-30 


Area 

1930-40 

1920-30 

Area 

1930-40 

1920-30 

United  States 

6.4 

4.7 

Georgia 

1.8 
4.8 
10.0 
4.8 
9.8 

—7.1 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee.-  

7.8 
14.1 

Region 

6.9 

3.4 

-1.6 
—.4 

Alabama 

3.9 
20.2 

3.4 
15.2 

Florida 

smaller  rates  of  growth  in  the  period  1930  to  1940 
than  in  the  preceding  decade.  Insofar  as  the  region's 
urban  rates  of  growth  reflect  these  rural  rates,  they 
emphasize  the  slowing  down  in  outward  flow  of  the 
rural  population  to  cities  in  the  region.  The  rate  of 
urban  population  growth  for  the  entire  region  during 
the  1930's  was  less  than  half  the  rate  during  the  1920's 
(table  VII).  With  the  exception  of  Florida,  no  State 
had  an  urban  rate  of  growth  in  the  decade  1930  to  1940 
that  was  larger  than  its  rate  for  the  preceding  decade. 
And  yet  the  growth  of  the  region's  urban  population, 
while  slowing  down  considerably  compared  to  the 
growth  in  the  twenties,  was  still  proceeding  apace  with 
a  rate  almost  tliree  times  as  great  as  that  for  the  urban 
population  of  the  Nation. 

Table  VII. — Percent  of  change  in  the  urban  population  of  the 
Southeastern  States  and  United  States,  1930-40  and  1920-30 


Area 

1930-40 

1920-30 

Area 

193(M0 

1920-30 

United  States 

7.9 

27.0 

Georgia 

19.9 
27.8 
20.3 
25.6 
14.6 

23.0 

41.1 
65.2 

Region 

22.0 

49.2 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

26.2 
46.7 

Alabama 

16.0 
37.6 

46.1 
20.2 

Florida    

Rural  Farm  and  Rural  Nonjarm  Population. — In 
1940  the  rural  farm  population  of  the  Southeastern 
States  constituted  44.7  percent  of  the  total  population, 
a  proportion  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  for  the 
Nation  (table  VIII).  Thus  the  region  still  maintained 
its  distinctly  agrarian  character.  However,  the  past 
two  decades  have  witnessed  a  distinct  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  the  total  population  which  is  rural  farm, 
from  57.6  percent  in  1920  to  44.7  in  1940. 

The  region's  rural  nonfarra  population  constituted 
23.4  percent  of  the  total  population  in  1940.  This  pro- 
portion is  slightly  above  the  national  figure  and,  like 
the  national  proportion,  except  for  a  slight  rise,  has 
not  varied  greatly  since  1920. 

In  1940  Mississippi  had  the  largest  percentage  of  its 
total  population  (64.1)  classified  as  rural  farm  while 
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Florida  had  the  smallest  percentage  (15.9).  Three  of 
the  seven  States  have  had  slight  but  continuous  in- 
creases in  the  past  20  years  in  the  proportion  of  their 
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NATURAL  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION 

ANNUAL  RATES  :  1930-1940 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  ft  UNITED  STATES 


Table  VIII. — Percentage  of  total  population  rural  farm  and 
nonfarm  in  the  Southeastern  States  and  United  States,  1940, 
1930,  and  1920 
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populations  classified  as  rural  nonfarm.  Mississippi 
had  the  same  proportion  in  1920  and  1930  but  a  sHght 
increase  in  1940.  Only  Florida  has  had  a  reverse 
trend,  while  Alabama  and  Tennessee  have  been  ir- 
regular, though  the  1940  proportion  in  both  was  larger 
than  the  1920.  In  1940  Mississippi  had  the  smallest 
percentage  (16.1)  of  its  population  classified  as  rural 
nonfarm  and  Florida  had  the  largest  percentage  (29.0). 
The  rural  farm  population  of  the  region  increased  by 
134,965,  or  only  1.7  percent,  between  1930  and  1940 
(table  IX).    However,  this  increase  becomes  more  sig- 


Area 

Rural  farm 

Rural  nonfarm 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1940 

1930 

1920 

United  States.. 

22.9 

24.6 

29.7 

20.5 

19.3 

19  0 

44.7 

49.1 

57.6 

23.4 

21.9 

Alabama 

47.3 
16.9 
43.6 
64.1 
46.4 
48.1 
43.6 

50.6 
18.7 
48.6 
67.7 
60.7 
48.6 
60.5 

56.8 
28.8 
58.0 
70.9 
68.6 
63.7 
54.3 

22.6 
29.0 
22.0 
16.1 
26.3 
27.4 
21.1 

21.4 
29.5 
20.6 
15.7 
24.1 
20.6 
21.4 

21.5 

Florida. 

Georgia _. 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina _. 

16.8 
15.7 

South  Carolina 

18  8 

Tennessee 

19  6 

nificant  if  it  is  placed  alongside  of  the  3.5  percent  loss 
in  rural  farm  population  which  occurred  in  the  preceding 
decade.  Any  increase  of  farm  population  in  a  region 
where  there  is  extensive  soil  exhaustion  and  in  a  period 
when  farm  markets  have  been  disorganized  is  almost 
certain  to  present  a  serious  problem.  The  3.5  percent 
loss  in  farm  population  undoubtedly  represented  an 
adjustment  of  population  to  economic  conditions.  If 
it  did,  even  the  1.7  percent  gain  in  the  past  decade  be- 
comes a  matter  of  concern. 

Table  IX. — Percent  of  change  in  rural  farm  and  rural  nonfarm 
population  in  the  Southeastern  States  and  United  States,  1930- 
r  40  and  19S0-30 


Area 

Rural  farm 

Rural  nonfarm 

1930-40 

1920-30 

1930-40 

1920-30 

United  States 

0.3 

-3.8 

14.2 

18.0 

Region          .        

1.7 

-3.5 

18.6 

23.1 

.2 
9.4 
-3.5 
2.9 
3.7 
-.1 
4.9 

.1 

-1.6 

-15.9 

7.2 

6.5 

-14.8 

-4.4 

12.9 
27.0 
14.5 
13.1 
23.3 
14.7 
21.6 

12.1 

30.1 

Georgia                      --  --  

23.0 

10.1 

North  Carolina             

32.2 

43.0 

Tennessee                    -  

10.8 

The  rural  nonfarm  population  of  the  region  showed 
a  gain  of  18.5  percent  between  1930  and  1940  as  com- 
pared to  a  gain  of  14.2  percent  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  It  has  been  noted  previously  that  the  whole 
rural  population  of  the  region  grew  6.9  percent  during 
the  last  decade,  and  in  this  connection  reference  was 
made  to  a  tendency  toward  stoppage  of  a  normal  out- 
ward flow  of  farm  population  or  else  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  nonfarm  sector  of  the  rural  population. 
The  nonfarm  population  has  increased  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  rate  than  has  the  total  rural  population. 
In  fact,  between  1930  and  1940,  83.3  percent  of  the 
rural  population  increase  was  contributed  by  growth  of 
the  nonfarm  portion  of  the  rural  population.  Reflected 
here  are  the  trends  toward  suburbanization,  string  de- 
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velopment  in  town  growth,  and  the  combination  of 
industrial  employment  with  rural  residence. 

In  the  1930  to  1940  period,  of  the  seven  States, 
Florida  experienced  the  largest  percent  of  increase  (9.4) 
in  rural  farm  population  while  Georgia  showed  the 
greatest  loss,  3.5  percent.  Florida  also  had  the  largest 
percent  (27.0)  of  gain  between  1930  and  1940  in  rural 
nonfarm  population  and  Mississippi  the  smallest,  13.1 
percent. 

Population  oj  Incorporated  Places. — In  view  of  the 
marked  rate  of  growth  of  urban  population  in  the 
region  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  population  of  in- 
corporated places  deserves  special  attention.  Fm-ther- 
more,  whde  there  are  exceptions,  the  growth  of  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  can  in  many  situations  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  industrialization. 

There  were  2,393  incorporated  places  with  a  total  of 
7,208,815  inhabitants  in  the  Southeastern  States  in 
1940  (table  X).  Many  of  these  incorporated  places 
are  small;  41.2  percent  of  the  total  number  in  the  re- 
gion had  populations  under  500.  Georgia  had  the 
largest  number  of  such  places  and  Tennessee  the  small- 
est. Many  of  these  smaller  places  are  agi'icultural 
trade  centers.  The  absence  of  large  cities  is  especially 
marked  ui  Mississippi.  While  it  is  not  alone  in  having 
only  one  city  in  the  25,000-49,999  class,  it  is  the  only 
State  having  only  one  city  in  the  50,000-and-over 
group. 

Table  X. — Number  of  incorporated  places  according  to  size  in  the 
Southeastern  States,  1940 


Size  ot  place 

Ala- 
bama 

Flor- 
ida 

Geor- 
gia 

Missis- 
sippi 

North 
Caro- 
lina 

South 
Caro- 
lina 

Ten- 
nes- 
see 

Total 

All  places... 

279 

273 

590 

295 

487 

248 

221 

2,393 

(M99 

87 

70 

32 

16 

14 

30 

16 

8 

3 

3 

88 
56 
27 
23 
9 
35 
15 
12 
4 
4 

308 

111 

44 

34 

16 

39 

19 

13 

1 

5 

117 
72 
32 
19 
7 
25 
11 
10 

212 

102 

44 

36 

16 

31 

19 

17 

4 

5 

107 

38 

31 

10 

12 

26 

14 

6 

2 

2 

67 

49 

28 

17 

5 

30 

15 

7 

1 

4 

986 

500-999      

499 

1,000-1,499 

236 

1,500-1.999      

155 

2,000-2,499 

79 

2,500-».999      

216 

5,000-9.999 

109 

10,000-24,999 

25.000-49,999 

50,000  and  over  -  . 

73 
16 
2t 

In  194U,  38.3  percent  of  the  total  incorporated  popu- 
lation of  the  region  lived  in  cities  of  50,000  and  over 
(Fig.  12).  In  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Tennes- 
see the  proportion  of  the  total  incorporated  population 
Uving  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more  was  above  40.0  percent, 
being  as  high  as  60.8  percent  in  Tennessee.  In  over-all 
terms,  this  would  suggest  that  industrialization  and  its 
accompanying  town  and  city  development  have  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  of  concentration  of  people  in  a  few 
large  centers  rather  than  in  many  industrial  towns 
with  populations  ranging  from  5,000  to  10,000. 
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In  order  accurately  to  indicate  the  growth  of  incorpo- 
rated places,  communities  were  classified  (Fig.  13)  accord- 
ing to  size  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  decade  1920-30  and 
again  for  the  decade  1930-40,  and  rates  of  change  in 
their  populations  were  calcidated  for  each  decade.'" 
During  the  decade  1930-40  incorporated  places  in  the 
region  grew  at  a  r.ite  (16.5  percent)  which  was  slightly 
less  than  half  the  rate  (34.6  percent)  for  1920  -30.  For 
e\ery  class-size  of  place,  with  the  exception  of  the 
0-499  group,  the  rates  of  growth  were  noticeably  lower 
between  1930  and  1940  than  between  1920  and  1930. 
The  largest  dili'erenccs  in  rates  of  growth  occurred  for 
cities  u^  the  classes  5,000-9,999,  10,000-21,999,  and 
25,000-49,999.  In  both  decades,  Florida's  incorpo- 
rated places  showed  the  highest  percent  of  population 

■•  The  only  accurate  method  lor  calculating  the  growth  of  incorporated  places  is  to 
follow  the  same  places  tor  the  particular  time  period  under  consideration.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  all  places  tor  which  data  are  not  available  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  period  and,  when  possible,  to  add  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
the  population  of  annexed  places  to  the  population  of  the  places  to  which  the  annexa- 
tions are  made.  This  treatment  of  annexed  places  is  possible  lor  only  incorporated 
places  annexed  to  other  incorporated  places.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  follow 
aimexations  which  involve  shifts  of  incorporated  boundaries  other  than  in  instance!) 
where  another  incorporated  place  is  annexed. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    POPULATION 

ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF  INCORPORATED  PLACES 
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growth,  though  even  here  the  rate  declined  from  77.4 
percent  in  the  1920-30  period  to  31.6  in  the  1930-40 
period.  Incorporated  places  in  Alabama  showed  the 
sm.aUest  percent  of  growth  between  1930-40,  followed 
closely  by  Tennessee.  Georgia's  incorporated  popula- 
tion grew  by  the  smallest  percent  between  1920-30. 

Composition  of  the  Population 

Race. — There  were  5,961,191  Negroes  in  the  seven 
Southeastern  States  in  1940  and  29,434  individuals 
classified  as  other  nonwhite  races.  The  Negro  group 
constituted  32.4  percent  of  the  total  popidation  of  the 
area  and  other  nonwhite  races  only  0.2  percent.  Cor- 
responding national  figm-es  were  9.8  percent  for 
Negroes  and  0.4  percent  for  other  nonwhite  races. 
Mississippi  had  the  largest  percentage  (49.2)  of  Negroes 
in  its  population  and  Tennessee  the  smallest  (17.4). 
All  seven  States  showed  between  1930  and  1940  slight 
declines  in  the  Negro  proportions  of  their  populations 
(table  XI). 

Table  XI. — Percent  Negro  -population,  19S0  and  1940.  and  per- 
centages of  change  in  white  and  Negro  populations  of  the  South- 
eastern States  and  the  United  States,  1930-40 


Area 

Percentage  of  pop- 
ulation Negro 

Percentage  of 
change,  1930-40 

1940 

1930 

White 

Negro 

United  States.. 

9.8 

9.7 

8.6 

8.2 

32.4 

34.1 

14.2 

5.6 

34.7 
27.1 
34.7 
49.2 
27.6 
42.9 
17.4 

35.7 
29.4 
36.8 
50.2 
29.0 
45.6 
18.3 

8.7 
33.5 
11.0 
10.8 
14.9 
14.9 
12.5 

4.1 

19.1 

1.3 

6.4 

6.8 

2.6 

6.5 

The  percentage  gain  for  the  1930-40  decade  in 
Negro  population  in  each  State,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Mississippi,  was  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  white  population.     In  Georgia  and  South 

Table  XII. — Percent  of  change  in  urban,  rural  farm,  and  rural 
nonfarm  white  and  Negro  populations  of  the  Southeastern  States, 
1930-40 


Percent  of  change,  1930-40 

Area 

White 

Negro 

Urban 

Rural 
nonfarm 

Rural 
farm 

Urban 

Rural 
nonfarm 

Rural 
farm 

21.5 

24.2 

4.3 

23.1 

4.2 

-2.9 

13.5 
38.1 
19.9 
24.4 
19.7 
27.1 
13.5 

16.3 
40.2 
22.1 
15.7 
25.6 
24.0 
24.4 

2.5 
11.1 
-.3 
4.6 
6.6 
1.5 
6.9 

17.7 
36.6 
19.9 
32.9 
21.6 
23.2 
17.6 

5.4 
1.3 

-.9 
8.4 
15.4 
-2.8 
1.9 

-3.8 

Florida 

4.9 

Georgia..... 

-8.5 
1.5 

-3.5 

-1.4 

Tenneswe 

7.0 

Carolina  the  difference  was  exceptionally  large.  In  the 
entire  region  the  white  rate  of  gain  was  slightly  better 
than  two  and  a  half  times  that  for  the  Negroes.  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  however,  the  rates  of  gain  for  whites 
and  Negroes  were  almost  the  same,  8.6  and  8.2, 
respectively  (Fig.  14). 

In  1940,  Negroes  constituted  32.6  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's urban  population,  25.0  percent  of  its  rural  non- 
farm  and  36.1  percent  of  its  rural  farm  population. 
Between  1930  and  1940  the  Negro  urban  popidation 
increased  23.1  percent  compared  to  4.2  percent  increase 
ia  the  rural  nonfarm  and  a  loss  of  2.9  percent  in  the 
rural  farm  sectors  (table  XII).  In  fom-  States  the 
Negro  rural  farm  population  declined  and  in  two  States 
the  Negro  rural  nonfarm  population  declined.  The 
urban  growth  of  Negi'oes  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  natural  increase.  It  is  obvious  that  not  only 
is  the  rural  Negro  leaving  the  region  in  considerable 
numbers,  he  is  also  migrating  to  the  region's  urban 
centers. 

The  white  population  of  the  region  had  its  largest 
percent  (24.2)  of  increase  between  1930  and  1940  in  th& 
rural  nonfarm  classification.  The  white  urban  popu- 
lation increased  during  the  decade  by  21.5  percent 
and  the  rural  farm  whites  increased  by  4.3  percent. 
Thus,  the  small  percent  of  rural  farm  increase  has  been 
entirely  in  the  white  population.  In  five  States  the 
white  nonfarm  population  showed  the  highest  rates  of 

PERCENT  CHANGE  URBAN  POPULATION 

BY    DECADES:  1920-30  AND   1930-40 
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increase,  but  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  first 
position  was  held  by  the  white  urban  group.  Georgia's 
white  rural  farm  population  showed  a  loss  during  the 
decade,  but  the  other  States  had  a  small  increase,  which 
was  greatest  in  Florida,  amoimting  to   11.1   percent. 

Table  XIII  shows  that  32.1  percent  of  the  region's 
total  Negio  population  was  lu'ban  in  1940  compared 
to  27.5  in  1930.  The  Negro  rural  farm  population 
declined  from  54.2  percent  in  1930  to  49.9  in  1940. 
There  was  only  a  slight  decline  between  1930  and  1940 
in  the  Negro  population  classified  as  rural  nonfarm. 
Every  State  in  the  region  had  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
Negro  population  in  urban  places  in  1940  than  in  1930, 
and  a  smaller  percentage  classified  as  rural  farm  iu  1940 
than  in  1930.  Only  Florida  showed  a  considerable  de- 
cline in  the  percentage  of  its  Negro  population  classified 
as  rm-al  nonfarm,  33.8  in  1930  and  28.8  in  1940.  In 
the  latter  year,  Florida's  lu-ban  and  rm-al  nonfarm 
and  rm-al  farm  popidations  differed  most  from  those 
classes  of  the  region  in  percentage  of  Negi'oes.  Ala- 
bama's urban,  Georgia's  rural  nonfarm,  and  North 
Carolina's  rm-al  farm  populations  most  closely  resem- 
bled the  region's  population  groupings  in  percentage  of 
Negroes. 

According  to  table  XIV,  the  urban  proportion  of  the 
total  white  population  increased  slightly  in  each  State 
of  the  region  between  1930  and  1940.  Likewise  the 
proportions  classified  as  rm-al  nonfarm  increased  slightly 
during  the  decade,  but  the  rural  farm  population 
declined. 

Age  Composition. — Compared  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  Southeastern  States  have  relatively  high 
ratios  of  persons  in  the  so-called  dependent  ages  (per- 
sons under  20  or  65  and  over)  to  those  of  productive 
age  (20  to  64)   (table  XV). 

In  1940  for  each  100  persons  of  productive  age  (20  to 
64)  in  the  region  there  were  88.0  persons  of  dependent 
age  (those  under  20  and  those  65  and  over) ;  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  this  ratio  per  100  was  70.2. 
This  extreme  difference  is  due  entirely  to  the  nmnber 

Table  XIII. — Percentage  distribution  of  total  Negro  population 
according  to  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and  rural  farm  classifica- 
tions, 1940  and  1930 


Percentage  distribution  of  Negro  population 

Area 

tJrban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

1 

1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

Region     

32.1 

27.5 

18.0 

18.3 

49.9 

64  2 

321 
55. 8 
35.0 
16.6 
30.5 
20.9 
S5.5 

28.4 
48.7 
29.6 
13.3 
26.8 
17.4 
60.3 

19.3 
28.8 
18.1 
11.4 
20.6 
18.8 
12.6 

19.0 
33.8 
18.5 
11.2 
19.0 
19.8 
13.2 

48.6 
15.4 
46.9 
72  0 
48.9 
60.3 
31.9 

Florida 

17  5 

Mississippi  

75  5 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

62.7 

3R  9 
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of  persons  under  20.  In  fact  the  ratio  of  those  65  and 
over  to  each  100  persons  20  to  64  was  shghtly  lower  for 
the  region  (9.7)  than  that  for  the  United  States  (11.7). 
The  percent  of  decline  for  the  under-20  ratio  between 
1930  and  1940  was  slightly  greater  for  the  region  than 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  was,  in  1940,  a  markedly  disproportionate 
number  of  young  dependents  in  relation  to  those  of 
supporting  age  in  the  region's  rural  farm  population  as 
compared  to  this  class  of  the  Nation's  population 
(table  XV).  WhUe  the  number  of  all  dependents  as 
related  to  the  productive  age  group  in  every  class  of 
the  region's,  as  well  as  the  Nation's,  population  de- 
clined between  1930  and  1940,  the  regional  percentages 

Table  XIV. — Percentage  distribution  of  total  white  population 
according  to  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and  rural  farm  classifica- 
tions. 1940  and  1930 


Percentage  distribution  of  white  population 

Area 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural 

farm 

1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

Region 

31.9 

29.9 

25.9 

23.8 

42.3 

40.2* 

29.2 
64.9 
34.0 
23.0 
26.3 
27.3 
30.0 

28.0 
53.0 
31.5 
20.5 
25.2 
24.6 
30.7 

24.3 
29.1 
24.0 
20.6 
28.7 
33.9 
23.0 

22.7 
27  7 
21.8 
19.7 
26.3 
31.4 
20.8 

46.S 
16.0 
4210 
96.4 
49.0 
38.8 
46.1 

48  3 

Florida  

Georgia          ............  , 

46.7 

Mississippi  

North  Carolina— 

48.6 

**.0 

Tennessee      .... .......... 

48.6. 
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Table  XV. — Dependency  ratios  for  the  total,  urban,  rural  farm, 
and  rural  nonfarm  populations  of  the  region  and  the  United 
States,  1940  and  1930 


Table  XVI. — Dependency  ratios  of  the  total,  urban,  rural  farm, 
and  rural  nonfarm  population  in  the  Southeastern  States  and 
the  United  States,  1940 


Number  of  persons  of  dependent  age  per  100  persons  of  pro- 

ductive age  (20-64) 

Total 

Urban 

Rural  farm 

Rural   non- 
farm 

Area 

Un- 
der 

Un- 
der 

Un- 
der 

Un- 
der 

Un- 

HS 

2(1 

Un- 

65 

2(1 

Un- 

fi.'i 

2(1 

Un- 

66 

2(1 

der 

and 

plus 

der 

and 

plus 

der 

and 

plus 

der 

and 

plus 

20 

over 

65 
and 
over 

20 

over 

65 
and 
over 

20 

over 

66 
and 
over 

20 

over 

65 
and 
over 

mo 

78.3 
58.6 

9-7 

n.7 

88.0 
70.2 

53.9 

47.8 

8.6 
10.8 

62.5 
58.6 

103.3 
84.2 

11.1 
12.9 

114.3 
97.2 

75.2 
65.9 

9.2 
13.0 

S4  1 

United  States 

78.9 

WSO 

Region 

93.6 

8.0 

10L6 

64.1 

6.5 

70.6 

120.7 

9.2 

129.8 

86.9 

7.8 

94.7 

United  States 

69.6 

9.7 

79.3 

67.3 

8.5 

65.8 

99.8 

10.8 

110.6 

75.8 

12.4 

88.2 

of  decrease  were  not  significantly  different  from  those 
of  the  Nation.  For  all  classes  of  the  population 
(urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and  rural  farm),  the  ratios  of 
young  dependents  to  the  productive  age  group  were 
closer  together,  as  between  the  region  and  the  Nation, 
in  1940  than  in  1930.  Even  though  for  the  rural  farm 
population  the  difference  was  reduced  noticeably,  it 
was  still  considerably  larger  than  for  any  other  class 
of  the  population.  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  terms  of 
this  broad  comparison,  the  age  composition  of  the 
Southeast  is  gradually  assuming  a  structure  resembling 
that  for  the  Nation.  In  general,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  there  is  an  unusual  excessive  proportion  of  the 
young  ages  in  the  population  of  the  Southeastern 
States,  especially  in  its  rural  farm  population.  This 
excess  of  young  people  creates  serious  problems.  It 
increases  the  burden  of  education  iu  a  region  whose 
income  and  per  capita  wealth  is  low.  It  creates  exces- 
sive demands  for  public  health  services,  child-caring 
agencies,  and  vocational  training.  With  emigration 
apparently  decluiing,  the  problem  of  employment 
for  this  oncoming  generation  of  workers  seriously 
increases. 

Analysis  of  dependency  i-atios  for  the  total  population 
of  each  of  the  States  shows  that,  in  1940,  Florida  had 


Number  of  persons  of  dependent  age  per  100  persons  of  productive 
age  (20-«4) 

Total 

Urban 

Rural  farm 

Rural  nonfarm 

Un- 
der 
20 

65 
and 
over 

Un- 
der 

20 
plus 

65 
and 
over 

Un- 
der 
20 

65 
and 
over 

Un- 
der 

20 
plus 

65 
and 
over 

Un- 
der 
20 

65 
and 
over 

Un- 
der 

20 
plus 

65 
and 
over 

Un- 
der 
20 

65 
and 
over 

Un- 
der 

20 
plus 

65 
and 
over 

United  States. .-. 

58.6 

78.3 

82.2 
57.6 
•,6.6 
83.7 
84.7 
90.7 
72.5 

11.7 

70.2 

47.8 

5379 

66.4 
45.8 
54,8 
52.6 
59.3 
61.1 
51.9 

10.8 

58.6 

84.2 

12.9 

97.2 

65.9 

75.2 

78.1 
67.1 
69.2 
66.5 
80.1 
81.7 
77.5 

13.0 

78.9 

9.7 

88.0 

8.6 

62.5 

103.3 

11.1 

114.3 

9.2 

84. 1 

9.2 
11.4 

9.5 
10.2 

8.5 

8.5 
10.8 

91.4 
69.3 
86.0 
93.9 
93.2 
99.2 
83.3 

7.6 
11.4 
7.9 
8.9 
6.8 
7.4 
9.1 

64.0 
67.2 
82.7 
61.5 
66.1 
68.5 
61.0 

106.3 
90.9 
103.6 
101.4 
107.3 
117.1 
90.9 

11.3 
13.7 
11.1 
10.7 
10.3 
10.1 
12.7 

117.6 
104.6 
114.7 
112.1 
117.6 
127.2 
103.6 

8.7 
11.4 

9.3 
10.7 

7.6 

7.4 
10.4 

86.8 

Florida    

78  4 

Georgia... 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee.- - 

78.5 
77.2 
87.8 
89.1 
87.9 

the  lowest  ratio  (57.6)  for  young  dependents  and  South 
Carolina  the  highest  (90.7)  (table  XVI).  Florida  had 
the  highest  ratio  (11.4)  for  the  aged  dependents,  with 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  each  having  the 
lowest  (8.5).  In  each  of  the  States  in  the  region  the 
ratios  for  those  imder  20  to  the  productive  age  group 
were  higher  in  the  rural  farm  population  than  in 
either  the  urban  or  the  rural  nonfarm.  The  ratios 
for  this  group  in  aU  the  States  were  smallest  for  the 
urban  population,  with  the  nonfarm  ratios  occupying 
an  intermediate  position.  For  total,  urban,  and  rural 
farm  populations  Florida  had  the  lowest  ratios  for  the 
under-20  age  group  and  it  was  sixth  among  the  States 
for  this  ratio  for  rural  nonfarm  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  total  population  as  well  as  aU  classes 
thereof,  Florida  had  the  highest  ratios  for  the  65-and- 
over  group.  South  Carolina  had  in  each  class  of  its 
population  the  highest  ratio  for  young  dependents  and 
the  lowest  for  the  old-age  groups  for  rm-al  farm  and 
nonfarm  populations  while  it  ranked  sixth  among  the 
seven  States  for  this  ratio  for  urban  population  and 
tied  for  lowest  rank  with  North  Carolina  for  the  ratio 
when  total  population  is  considered.  Thus  South 
Carolina  is  the  State  where  youth  abound  and  Florida 
reflects,  of  course,  the  migration  from  many  sections  of 
the  country  of  persons  of  retirement  age. 


THE   REGION   IN   A   PERIOD   OF   WAR 


Possessing  a  rich  cDdowment  of  materitil  resoiu'ces 
and  a  population  whose  characteristics  have  given  them 
a  distinctive  homogeneity  in  the  national  scene,  the 
Southeastern  States,  as  the  core  of  the  larger  South, 
have  had  a  regional  economic  history  both  colorful 
and  tragic.  After  two  centuries  of  colonial  status 
under  the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the  British,  the 
colonies  entered  the  union  of  American  States,  acquir- 
ing statehood  between  1788  and  1845.  The  colonial 
period  had  seen  them  occupied  with  the  provision  of 
rice  and  indigo,  tobacco  and  furs.  The  great  west- 
ward and  inland  migration  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  opened  up  the  vast  interior  for  agi'arian 
development,  and  the  rush  toward  cotton  began, 
which,  by  1850,  had  created  conflicting  economic 
interests  between  agrarian  South  and  industrial  North. 
The  Southeastern  States,  together  with  those  of  the 
North,  had  freed  themselves  from  Europe  politically, 
but  the  former  had  not  been  freed  economically.  Pi'o- 
ducing  two  great  export  staples,  they  could  thrive  only 
on  free  trade  with  the  British  and  other  European 
powers.  The  Northern  States  provided  a  gi-owing 
but  inadequate  market  and  a  growing  but  inadequate 
supply  of  manufactured  goods  for  anything  approach- 
ing a  balanced,  interchange  economy  within  the 
United  States.  The  industrialism  of  the  North  required 
tariff  protection  against  the  competition  of  European 
manufactiu-ers.  The  agrarianism  of  the  South  required 
a  free  flow  of  European  manufactures  into  its  ports  in 
payment  for  its  exports.  These  factors  provided  the 
basis,  if  not  the  full  array  of  causes,  for  the  armed 
confhct  which  followed  and  the  decision  for  Union 
sealed  in  blood  at  Appomattox. 

Reconstruction  followed  war,  consolidating  for  the 
States  of  the  South,  not  only  the  human  and  material 
losses  of  the  conflict,  but  adding  others  and  crystaflizing 
the  social  and  personal  feelings  which  in  the  mind  of  the 
region  must  necessarily  have  become  identified  with  the 
conflict  and  the  sacrifices  it  exacted. 

But  the  rush  to  cotton  had  not  spent  itself.  A  grow- 
ing nation  and  stability  of  international  trade  provided 
the  market  stimulus,  despite  a  national  tariff  policy 
disadvantageous  to  it.  Cotton  beceme  king.  The 
ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  Ln  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  were  at  least  partially  offset  by  the  continued 
Southward  migration  of  the  textile  industry  and  the 
employment  opportunities  it  offered  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. From  the  time  of  Whitney  and  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin  in   1793  to  the   opening  of  the  first 


World  War,  there  was  little  to  discourage  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  farming  in  the  Southeast — with  single  cash- 
crop  farming  for  the  export  and  domestic  markets. 

This  limited  economic  interest  could  not  produce 
general  prosperity.  Wide  disparities  in  economic  status 
were  characteristic  not  only  between  white  and  colored, 
but  between  whites.  The  disorganization  of  world 
trade  following  the  first  World  War  and  diu-ing  the 
1920's,  and  the  development  of  cotton  culture  abroad, 
removed  a  large  part  of  the  substructure  upon  which 
rested  such  agrarian  well-being  as  there  was.  Increas- 
ingly during  the  1920's,  the  region  made  vigorous 
and  partially  successful  efforts  to  find  an  economic 
release  in  industrial  development.  The  world-wide 
depression  of  the  earlj^  1930's  was  the  undoing  of  such 
progress  as  had  been  made  and  aggravated  all  of  the 
economic  ills  from  which  the  region  suffered. 

Since  1935,  through  programs  of  surplus  removal, 
agricultural  diversification  and  industrial  development, 
the  region  has  advanced  further  toward  a  more  balanced 
economy.  Such  gains  as  have  been  made  must  be 
credited  with  considerable  importance,  for  the  need  for 
them  has  been  very  great.  It  is  upon  the  basic  econ- 
omy of  the  Southeast  as  rehabilitated  during  the  late 
1930's  that  the  present  World  War  has  had  its  impact. 
It  is  appropriate  to  take  a  more  precise  measurement 
of  some  of  its  major  characteristics  before  considering 
the  impact  of  war  upon  it. 

Dominant   Pre-War   Characteristics 
of  the   Regional   Economy 

The  impact  of  defense  and  war  activities  upon  the 
regional  economy  and  the  implication  of  these  activities 
to  long-range  post-war  rt^adjustment  can  best  be 
judged  in  terms  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Specific  divisions  of  the  regional 
economy  are  analyzed  intensively  with  reference  to 
long-range  regional  development  in  Part  II  of  this 
report.  It  will  be  helpful  at  this  point,  however,  to 
summarize  the  essential  featiu'es  of  the  economy  which 
have  felt  the  impact  of  war. 

.Agriculture 

The  Southeast  in  1940  had  approximately  18Js 
million  inhabitants,  or  one-seventh  of  the  national 
population,  distributed  with  varying  degrees  of  density 
over  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  land  area. 
(Sec  Fig.  1.) 
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Table  I. — Summary  of  agricultural  changes   in   the  Southeast, 

1930-iO 


Percentage 
change  in 
10  years 


Table  II. — Business  and  industry,  national  and  regional,  March 

1938^ 


Number  of  farms 

Land  in  farms  (acres) 

Average  size  farm  (acres)  >. 

Crop  land  harvested  (acres) 

Crop  land  harvested  per  farm  (acres) 

Number  farm  owners _ 

Number  farm  tenants __ 

Number  white  owners _-_ 

Number  white  tenants _-. 

Number  Negro  owners.. 

Number  Negro  tenants 

Average  value  of  farms  • 

Number  of  cattle 

Milk  produced  (gallons) 

Number  of  hogs  and  pigs 

Average  in  cotton 

Bales  of  cotton  raised. 


1940 

1930 

Thomanii 

Thousands 

1,465 

1,668 

lis,  898 

108. 444 

81.2 

69.2 

41, 153 

39,  556 

28.1 

25.2 

691 

631 

774 

937 

693 

632 

421 

472 

98 

99 

353 

465 

$2,  341 

$2,  577 

6,457 

4,171 

836.658 

648,424 

6,394 

3,716 

8,858 

16,766 

4,967 

6,671 

-6.6 

9.6 

14.0 

4.0 

11.6 

9.5 

-17.4 

1L6 

-10.8 

-0.9 

-24.1 

-9.2 

30.8 

29.0 

46.2 

-43.8 

-26.6 


Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1940. 
'  Figures  for  these  items  are  actual  numbers. 


Mild  climate,  productive  soils,  and  ample  rainfall 
have  caused  the  Southeast  since  colonial  times  to  look 
to  cash-crop  agricidture  as  its  first  source  of  livelihood.* 
The  result  has  been  the  depletion  of  its  soil  and  the 
failure  to  acquire  its  share  of  the  business  and  industrial 
hfe  of  the  Nation  Beginning  about  1930  encouraging 
shifts  began  to  take  place,  particularly  in  agriculture. 
Between  1930  and  1940,  the  number  of  farms  had  de- 
creased 6.6  percent,  the  average  acreage  per  farm 
increased,  the  total  niunber  of  farmers  decreased 
slightly,  the  number  of  owners  increased  nearly  10 
percent,  and  the  number  of  tenants  decreased  17.4 
percent.''     (See  table  I.) 

While  these  changes  reflected  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  region's  economy,  the  fact  remained  that 
in  1940  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  region  was 
still  rural  farm,  with  64  percent  of  these  farmers  receiv- 
ing most  of  their  income  from  cash  crops,  mainly  cotton 
and  tobacco,  which  were  sold,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  a  third  of  the  Nation's  annual  production,  in  the 
export  market.^ 

Since  the  Nation  no  longer  dominated  the  world 
production  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  prices  of  these  com- 
modities were  set,  not  in  the  regioaal  or  national  mar- 
ket, but  in  world  markets.  This  resulted  Lu  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  annual  carry-overs,  imsold  in  order  to 
maintain  prices  here.  With  so  many  of  its  farms 
devoted  to  single  cash-crop  agriculture,  the  region 
continued  to  be  a  heavy  importer  of  foodstuffs.  Large 
volumes  of  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  fruits,  vegetables, 
fresh  meat,   were  being  brought  into  the  Southeast 
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tion 

United 
States.... 

129. 823, 202 

2, 103, 387 

16.5 

22,373,417 

17.2 

$6,376,932,411 

M9.11 

Region 

Percent  of  United 
States  in  region. 

18, 052, 000 
14.7 

171,094 
8.1 

9.5 

2,036,294 
9.1 

11.3 

360,877,776 
5.7 

19.99 

2,798,000 
1,789,000 
3,083,000 
2, 162, 000 
3,494,000 
1,877,000 
2,859,000 

21,421 
29,249 
31. 048 
12,  659 
31,006 
16,  476 
29,237 

7.6 
16.3 
10.0 
6.9 
8.9 
8.8 
0.2 

252,  829 
290,392 
384,796 
124,443 
460,  621 
215,  281 
317,  932 

12.1 
16.2 
12.5 
6.8 
12.9 
11.6 
ILl 

49, 349,  717 
47,664,466 
68,796,311 
16,003,590 
83, 142, 159 
34,685,072 
61,  336,  470 

17.64 

Florida 

26.69 

Georgia 

22  31 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.  _ 
Teimessee 

7.45 
23.79 
18.48 
21.46 

I  Changes  in  Southeastern  agriculture  from  1930  to  1940  and  its  status  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  are  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  section,  "Agricultural  Developments," 
Part  n  of  this  report. 

>  Agricultural  Statistics,  t9Jfi,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1940,  p.  173. 

'  I  bid. 


I  Data  are  computed  from  compilations  by  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance 
Division,  Social  Security  Board,  and  U.  S.  Census  reports  on  Vital  Statistics. 
'  "Special  Report—  Vital  Statistics,"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census. 

*  Table  6,  Alabama  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  for  last  day  or  last  pay-roll 
date  of  March  1938  (unpublished). 

from  considerable  distances,  accumulating  freight 
charges  in  the  process,  and  often  deteriorating  in 
quality. 

Business  and  Industry 

The  total  number  of  workers  employed  outside  of 
agriculture  diu"ing  1939  in  the  Southeast  represented 
only  11.3  percent  of  the  total  population  while  in  the 
Nation  they  represented  17.2  percent.*     (See  table  II.) 

Industrial  and  business  wages  paid  per  capita 
in  the  region  amounted  to  slightly  over  one-half  the 
national  average.  The  number  of  business  estabhsh- 
ments  was  proportionately  low,  9.5  business  estabhsh- 
ments  per  1,000  persons  in  the  region  in  1938,  as  against 
16.6  per  1,000  persons  in  the  Nation. 

Of  the  2  million  employees  in  business  and  industry 
in  the  region  prior  to  the  defense  effort,  approximately 
1  million  were  employed  in  manufacturing.  Relative 
to  the  Nation,  the  region  made  great  strides  in  its  man- 
ufacturing diu-ing  the  period  1919-1939,  but  the  in- 
come from  wages  in  manufacturing  over  the  same 
period  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  region's  growth  in 
population.  There  was  a  26  percent  increase  in  popu- 
lation during  that  20  years  and  a  40  percent  increase 
in  employment,  but  only  a  12  percent  increase  in 
nonagricultural  wage  payments. 

Internal  characteristics  of  the  region's  manufac- 
turing industries,  in  the  period  prior  to  defense, 
were  prevaflingly  as  folio w^s:  They  employed  relatively 
high  proportions  of  imskiUed  or  semiskilled  labor; 
produced  principally  the  semifinished  types  of  goods 
which  became  "raw  material"  for  factories  elsewhere; 
and  produced  a  relatively  low  "value  added"  in  pro- 

*  The  nonagricultural  segments  of  the  regional  economy  are  intensively  treated  in 
the  section,  "Business  and  Industry,"  Part  II  of  this  report. 
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portion  to  either  wages  or  materials;  characteristics 
which  have  been  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the 
region's  manufacturing  is  of  a  "colonial"  type.  An 
obsolete  and  artificial  freight  rate  structm-e,  together 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  absentee  ownership  of 
industries,  had  tended  to  "freeze"  the  manufacturing 
picture  into  a  semideveloped  pattern.  As  a  central 
result,  with  11.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  average  em- 
plojrment,  only  7.1  percent  of  the  Nation's  "value 
added  by  manufacture"  was  produced  in  the  Southeast 
in  1939. 

With  this  restricted  industrial  development,  plus  low 
per  capita  income  from  agriculture,  it  is  not  smprising 
to  fuid  a  low  per  capita  income  throughout  the  region 
generally,  $288  in  the  region  in  1939  as  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  $537.  Conventional  indices 
such  as  bank  deposits,  assets  of  building  and  loan 
associations,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  life  insurance, 
revealed  that  at  the  same  time  the  Southeast  had 
accumulated  considerable  stocks  of  capital.^  These  and 
less  visible  stores  of  capital,  though  presumably  not 
adequate  for  the  building  of  a  great  industrial  empire, 
probably  existed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  an  initial 
industrial  expansion.  However,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  institutions  in  which  the  bulk  of  such  capital  was 
held,  it  was  not  available  for  the  kind  of  "venture"  or 
promotional  financing  necessary  to  start  needed  new 
industries. 

These  observations  mean,  essentially,  that  the  region 
possesses  potentiahties  for  a  much  more  prosperous 
development  than  it  has  attained.  It  was  this  real- 
ization which  stimulated  the  vigorous  organized  efforts 
that  produced  the  encouragmg  shifts  made  from  1930 
to  1940.  Representative  of  these  efforts  are  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference,  the  programs  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Divisions  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  their  collaborators  m  the  planning  and 
action  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  In  these  and  other  programs  for 
regional  development,  as  noted  in  the  introduction  of 
this  report,  two  lines  of  development  have  been  set 
forth  as  indispensable  if  the  region  is  to  realize  the 
future  standards  of  living  latent  m  its  soil  and  men: 
a  general  departirre  from  single  cash-crop  farmmg  in 
favor  of  agricultural  diversification,  and  an  equally 
drastic  development  in  nonagricultural  employment  to 
stem  from  industrialization  as  an  outlet  for  surplus 
agricultural  labor. 

Impact  of  War  Upon  the  Regional  Economy 

Into  a  region  which  had  been  involved  in  a  long  and 
not  wholly  unsuccessful  struggle  with  an  overbalanced 

•  Federal  Reserve  Biifie(in,  December  1940,  p.  1290. 


and  maladjusted  agrarianism,  there  came  the  realiza- 
tion, even  before  the  fall  of  1940,  that  Axis  domination 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world  threatened  to 
destroy  the  markets  for  Southeastern  export  products. 
Soon  thereafter,  for  reasons  of  climate,  terrain,  and  land 
values,  the  Nation,  preparing  to  train  an  army  of  record 
size,  turned  to  the  Southeast  as  an  area  suitable  for 
the  location  of  a  preponderance  of  its  training  centers. 
The  war  program  was  soon  demanding  the  full  use  of 
the  region's  meager  industrial  capacity  and,  directly  or 
indirectly,  sponsoring  small  but  significant  additions 
to  it.  The  rural  unemployed  and  underemployed  began 
to  find  jobs,  the  flow  of  money  mto  the  region  began  to 
be  felt;  the  Lend-Lease  Act  began  to  make  unusual 
demands  for  food  production  in  the  region. 

Since  the  impact  of  war  has  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  region's  basic  problems  of  farm,  business  and 
industrial  adjustment,  the  long-range  development 
program  of  the  region  demands  that  all  probable  effects 
should  be  carefully  considered.  The  necessarily  rapid 
developments  in  a  wartime  economy  prevent  the  com- 
plete and  accm-ate  analysis  of  social  and  economic  data, 
which  are  subject  to  constant  change.  However,  on 
the  basis  of  available  evidence,  a  study  of  the  inter- 
action between  the  war  program  and  the  region's  basic 
problems  should  prove  of  present  and  post-war  value. 

The  Southeast  has  felt  the  impact  of  war  throughout 
the  whole  fabric  of  its  economy.  The  loss  of  cotton 
export  markets,  the  shock  of  which  has  been  temporarily 
absorbed  by  increased  military  and  civilian  needs,  may 
be  expected  to  continue  after  the  war.  The  war  has 
also  curtailed  outlets  for  tobacco;  despite  possible 
increase  in  domestic  consumption,  the  accumulation 
of  large  surpluses  is  to  be  expected.  The  naval  stores 
industry  has  experienced  some  rehef  from  its  depressed 
pre-war  condition,  but  post-war  prospects  are  not 
particularly  bright.  War  requirements  have  resulted 
in  such  an  increase  in  lumbering  that  conservation 
efforts  to  prevent  overcutting  are  sorely  needed. 
War  needs  are  giving  momentum  to  the  southward 
movement  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry.  The  food 
demands  both  of  soldiers  in  southern  cantonments  and 
of  Lend-Lease  operations  are  producing  changes  in 
agricultural  production  which  are  highly  desirable  for 
long-range  agricultural  planning.  Finally,  mihtary  and 
industrial  activities  are  removing  land  from  cultivation 
and  bringing  about  intraregional  migration  in  both 
farm  and  nonfarm  populations. 

Cotton 

While  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States 
declined  82  percent  to  a  low  not  reached  since  the 
1860's  and  while  large  portions  of  the  world's  spindles 
are  under  Axis  control  or  at  a  low  level  of  activity, 
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the  cotton  farmer  is  I'eceiving  today  the  highest  price 
for  cotton  since  1929  and  the  highest  price  for  cotton 
seed  in  more  than  21  years.  This  is  the  result  of  an 
increase  in  the  loan  rate  to  90  percent  of  parity,  "heavy 
domestic  consumer  and  industrial  piu-chases  accom- 
panying the  Nation's  tremendous  defense  activity, 
large  direct  Government  purchases  both  of  cotton 
textiles  and  products  partly  made  from  cotton,  a 
smaller  than  average  crop,  and  possible  substitution  of 
cotton  for  other  fibers."  '  Exports  have  been  estimated 
for  1941  at  slightly  over  a  million  bales  and  home 
consumption  at  somewhat  above  lOJ^  million  bales, 
about  a  million  bales  more  than  last  year.  As  the  result 
of  the  short  crop  and  the  continuation  of  the  surplus 
removal  program,  this  demand  was  expected  to  exceed 
the  1941  crop  by  1,500,000  bales.  It  will  thereby 
reduce  the  annual  carry-over,  which  is  still  about  double 
consiunption. 

The  relatively  high  prices  of  cotton  and  of  alternative 
farm  products,  along  with  employment  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  war  program,  have  permitted  some 
helpful  adjustments  in  domestic  production.  The  suc- 
cessful development  of  synthetic  fiber  production  in 
both  Japan  and  Continental  Europe  may  greatly  limit 
the  foreign  market  for  cotton  after  hostilities  cease. 
During  the  decade  1930^0  this  country  exported  an 
average  of  around  6  milUon  bales  of  cotton.  If  world 
markets  should  fail  to  return  after  the  war  the  United 
States  would  have  no  market  for  5  million  bales  of  an 
average  annual  production  (for  the  1930-40  decade)  of 
close  to  13  million  bales. 

Tobacco 

During  1930-40,  the  United  States  produced  annually 
around  1,200  million  poimds  of  tobacco,  roughly  one- 
third  of  which  was  sold  in  the  export  market.' 
Because  of  market  disruption  due  to  war  this  proportion 
is  expected  to  drop  to  a  sixth,  its  lowest  in  80  years. 
The  probable  increase  in  prices  resulting  from  a  small 
crop  and  an  increase  in  domestic  demand  due  to  rising 
payrolls  will  probably  absorb  the  shock  of  the  loss  of 
export  markets.  But  it  is  not  expected  that  increases 
in  domestic  consumption  will  be  of  sufficient  volume  to 
prevent  tobacco  "disappearance"  (total  tobacco  sold 
locally  plus  that  sold  in  the  export  market)  from  falling 
below  the  high  levels  of  recent  years,*  thus  adding 
to  the  annual  carry-over  which  now  ranges  from  one- 
half   to    almost   three    times   the   annual   production. 


In  this  there  is  small  hope  for  the  thousands  of  families 
which  it  is  estimated  are  already  equipped,  at  full 
production,  to  produce  at  least  50  percent  more  tobacco 
than  the  world  now  consumes. 

Naval  Stores 

The  naval  stores  (rosin  and  tiu-pentine)  industry, 
another  important  segment  of  the  region's  rm-al  life, 
for  many  years  has  had  a  market  for  over  55  percent 
of  its  product  in  Em'ope  and  in  the  Far  East.'  Despite 
this  outlet  for  more  than  half  its  production,  since 
1934  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  have  been 
necessary  to  sustain  the  price  level  against  a  large 
annual  carry-over.  An  aggressive  national  advertising 
campaign  and  wartime  needs  have  raised  the  production 
goal  for  tm-pentine  to  400,000  barrels  for  the  crop 
year,  April  1942  to  March  1943,  as  compared  with 
285,000  estimated  in  1941-42.'"  Since  rosin  is  neces- 
sarily produced  in  a  fairly  constant  ratio  to  turpentine 
this  may  serve  to  add  to  the  present  carry-over  of  rosin, 
although  stocks  are  being  reduced  at  the  present  by 
domestic  consumption  and  direct  use  for  military 
pm"poses. 

Lumber  and  Pulpwood 

The  impact  of  war  on  the  production  of  lumber  and 
pulpwood  quite  reverses  the  pattern  set  by  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  naval  stores,  because  these  products  are 
not  exported  in  any  significant  quantities.  Construc- 
tion of  Army  cantonments,  aviation  bases,  and  ware- 
houses ;  timber  for  ships  and  crates  and  boxes ;  and  wood 
cellulose  for  gunpowder  have  meant  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  southern  pine  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  consumption  which  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
20  percent."  With  sawdust  piles  giving  evidence  along 
every  highway  and  backroad  of  the  return  of  the  itin- 
erant sawmill,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  conservation 
rather  than  production  limitation.  Defense  demands 
have  already  resulted  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
over-cutting  and  more  may  be  anticipated. 

With  Canada  trying  in  every  way  to  maintain  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  there  is  little  chance  that 
Southeastern  pulpwood  will  be  moving  to  the  markets 
of  the  North,  unless  it  is  to  replace  the  pulp  formerly 
imported  from  northern  Europe.'^     Rather,  wartime 


•  The  Cotton  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  September  1941,  p.  7. 

'  Agricultural  Statistics,  1940,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1940,  p.  164.  7he 
Tobacco  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  September  1941. 

'  Regional  Adjustments  to  Meet  War  Impacts,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
October  1940,  p.  18. 


•  Gamble's  International  Aoraf  Stores  Yearbook,  19S9-iO,  W.  T.  Gamble  Co.,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  April  1940. 

"  "Situation  Summary,"  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farm  Defense  Pro- 
gram—Series No.  1,  September  10,  1941,  p.  5. 

"  Boycc  F.  Martin,  "The  Cellulose  South,"  reprinted  from  the  Harvard  Business 
Review,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  Autumn,  1941,  p.  46. 

^'Regional  Adjustments  to  Meet  War  Impacts,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
October  1940.  p.  14. 
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needs  have  accentuated  the  trend  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  to  this  region  which  contains  all  the  new  pulp 
mills  constructed  in  the  last  five  years. 

With  pulp  imports  dwindling  to  almost  nothing,  it 
has  become  increasing!}'  apparent  that  integrated  mills 
producing  their  own  pulp  have  distinct  advantages. 
The  majority  of  Southeastern  paper  mills  are  of  this 
type  and  benefit  accordingly  in  the  present  abnormal 
situation.  As  the  present  developments  continue,  the 
need  for  new  mills  may  grow. 

Food  Prodnction 

Early  in  September  1941,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
presented  the  tentative  or  suggested  production  goals 
for  agricultural  products  of  crucial  importance  to 
national  defense.  Three  objectives  entered  into  the 
proposal:  (1)  the  maintenance  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  increase  of  per  capita  consumption  of  food  and 
other  farm  products  at  home;  (2)  the  supply  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  Lend-Lease  operations  and  other 
export  purposes ;  and  (3)  the  maintenance  of  stock  piles 
to  provide  for  further  increases  of  foreign  trade  and 
to  compensate  for  possible  crop  or  livestock  losses. 
These  goals  exceeded  the  record  production  figures  for 
the  1941  crop  season  and,  furthermore,  having  been 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  making 
the  United  States  both  the  arsenal  and  larder  of  coun- 
tries resisting  aggression,  were  subject  to  upward  revi- 
sion with  continued  A.xis  aggression.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  together  with  other  agencies,  distrib- 
uted these  production  requirements  for  1942  in  the  form 
of  State  quotas.  (See  table  III.)  The  highest  increases 
were  assigned  to  Wisconsin,  the  Far  West  and  the 
South.  The  increases  in  the  South  were  practically 
forced  by  the  local  demands  from  concentrations  of 
military  camps  for  milk  and  other  foodstuffs,  neces- 
sitating higher  numbers  of  certain  livestock  and  higher 
acreages  of  feed  and  truck  crops. 

In  the  opinion  of  farm  adjustment  specialists  the 
goals  for  the  South  stand  out  uniquely  in  contrast  to 
those  for  other  regions  in  that  they  are  in  line  with 
desired  long-range  changes.  It  has  long  been  agreed 
that,  for  reasons  of  soil  conservation  and  adequate  diet, 
as  well  as  for  reasons  of  foreign  trade,  the  Southeast 
must  turn  from  the  single  cash-crop  system  toward 
agricultural  diversification."  The  proposed  increases 
in  the  production  of  milk,  eggs,  pork,  and  vegetables  are 
particularly  desirable.  Likewise,  the  expansion  in  pea- 
nuts may  aid  desirable  future  development,  but  there 
are  many  questions  regarding  the  crop  that  are  as  yet 
unanswerable.     Higher    production    goals    have    been 

■'  In  the  section,  ".\pricultural  Development,"  in  Part  11  of  this  report,  adjust* 
ments'are  analyzed  inteaslveiy  for  each  of  fifteen  sub-areas  of  the  Southeast  with 
reference  to  long-range  implications  and  production  problems  involved. 
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outlined  for  1943  in  expectation  of  larger  food  require- 
ments for  domestic  consumption,  Lend-Lease  and  other 
food  export  operations.  This  means  even  greater  prog- 
ress toward  future  nutritional  needs  in  the  region." 

The  percentages  of  change  over  1940  or  1941  which 
will  result  from  the  1942  expected  production  are  sho\vn 
in  table  III.  Milk  and  egg  production  will  be  increased 
by  1 1  percent,  cattle  and  calves  for  market  and  slaughter 
by  12  percent,  and  commercial  truck  crops  by  4  percent. 
Cotton  acreage  will  be  reduced  by  5  percent,  with  no 
increase  in  flue-cured  tobacco  and  a  3  percent  decrease 
in  burley  tobacco.  The  impetus  these  changes  give  to 
readjustment  of  the  farm  management  pattern  is  re- 
flected in  the  increased  acreages  for  feed  crops  for 
livestock:  oats  will  be  increased  by  32  percent  and 
hay,  a  crop  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  stock 
feed  and  soil-building,  by  6  percent. 

T.\BLE  III. — 1942  production  goals  and  1941  estimated  production 
in  the  Southeast  for  selected  products  ' 
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9,016,000 

2,545 
320.  343 
18.200 
2.281 
7.510 
8,616 
681 

684 

69 

2.373 

1,458,794 

973,335 

26,273 

571 

11 

2 
11 

1 
32 

6 
-5 

4 

0 
-3 
78 

-5 

12 

4 

74 

7 

Milk  cows 

3 

Eg?s — on  farms     

11 

Corn— noncommercial 

Oats       

2 
5 

Allhay  

1 

Upland  cotton 

-6 

Total    commercial    truck 
crops  for  fresh  consump- 
tion. 

Flue-cured  tobacco 

3 
0 

Burley  tobacco .. 

Peanuts  harvested  for 
edible  nuts  and  oil. 

Hogs — marketing  and  farm 
slaughter  liveweight. 

Cattle  and  calves— market- 
ing and  farm  slaughter 
liveweight. 

Sheep  and  lambs— net  live- 
weight,    prod,    calendar 
year. 

Rnyb**an8  f"r  beans 

-6 
83 

5 

IS 

2 

26 

I  Compiled  from  "Suggested  State  Distribution  of  Goals  or  Expected  Production 
for  1942,"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  BulUlin,  U.S.  Department  of  -Agriculture, 
September  1941. 

1  Since  19*1  data  were  not  yet  completed  for  this  item  when  this  study  was  made, 
the  data  given  are  for  1940. 

Displacement  of  Agricultural 
Lands  and  Farmers 

For  military  and  industrial  purposes,  the  Federal 
Government  had  authorized  in  July  1941  the  pur- 
chase of  817,883  acres  in  six  Southeastern  States, 
about  one  half  of  which  was  farm  land.'^  About 
3,285  families  were  displaced,  a  large  proportion 
from  farms.  According  to  the  best  available  data, 
that  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  which  has 
been  charged  with  the  difficult  problem  of  finding  suit- 

i<  See  table  XII,  p.  58;  sec  also  "Appendii,"  tables  I-VII,  pp.  246-218. 
u  Hearings  on  National  Defense  Migration,  pt.  17,  July  1941.  Committee  Investigat- 
ing National  Defense  Migration,  House  of  Repri'sentativcs,  77th  Cong.,  p.  6853. 
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able  new  locations  for  these   families,   the  extent  of 
purchase  and  displacement  is  as  follows  :^^ 


Number 
of  fami- 
lies dis- 
placed 

403 
860 
40 
151 
1,341 
490 

3,285 


Acreage  au- 
thoTized 

Alabama 65,940 

Georgia 360,  000 

Mississippi 8,  843 

North  Caroli  na 106,  000 

South  Carolina 245,  100 

.      Tennessee 32,000 

Total 817,883 

Migration  of  the  Rural  Population  " 


Migration  from  niral  areas  to  training  camps,  indus- 
trial centers,  and  cantonment  construction  sites  might 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  create  farm  labor  shortages. 
In  Alabama,  in  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  war 
industries,  farm  labor  was  reported  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  usual  farm  operations.  In  Florida  defense  projects 
appeared  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  effective 
depletion  of  farm  labor.  Georgia  had  no  shortage  of 
farm  labor  in  1939,  but  a  scarcity  during  the  harvesting 
season  of  1940  appeared  in  intensive  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanut,  and  peach  producing  counties.  In  North 
Carolina  no  general  shortage  of  farm  labor  had  appeared. 
In  South  Carolina  an  ample  supply  of  farm  labor  was 
available  throughout  1939  and  1940  except  in  the 
Charleston  area  and  in  a  few  other  minor  sections  during 
the  fall  of  1940.  Tennessee  was  reported  to  be  having 
considerable  difhculty  in  securing  farm  labor.  Missis- 
sippi, with  relatively  few  defense  industries,  probably 
had  no  serious  difficulty  with  its  farm  labor  supply. 

During  the  fall  harvestmg  season  of  1941  there  was 
no  general  farm  labor  shortage  in  the  region,  owing  to 
the  unusually  long  harvesting  period  that  prevented 
peak  labor  loads  as  well  as  to  a  light  cotton  crop.  In  the 
speciaUzed  farming  areas,  where  dairy  products,  vege- 
tables, and  plants  are  produced,  there  were  shortages  in 
farm  labor.  Florida  and  the  coastal  coimties  of  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  felt  the  loss  of  mi- 
grant workers  and  this  was  expected  to  continue  into 


18  According  to  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Committee  on  National  Defense 
Migration  by  the  Farm  Secm*ity  Administration,  "Of  a  total  of  4H  mOlion  acres,  the 
pin-chase  of  which  was  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1941,  3.8  million  acres  had  already  been  acquired  by  June  1, 1941.  By  July  1, 1941,  the 
acquisition  of  IJ^  million  acres  had  brought  about  the  displacement  of  8,811  families. 
Part  of  the  remaining  two-million^)dd  acres  already  taken  over,  on  which  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  does  not  have  information,  was  also  farm  land.  The  rest 
of  the  acquired  acreage  was  timberland,  cut-over,  desert,  and  range  land.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  farm  land  constitutes  about  half  of  the  land  taken  over  for  military  pur- 
poses."   (Hearings  on  Natiovat  Defense  Migration,  pt.  17,  p.  6849.) 

"  The  region  reported  includes  six  of  the  seven  Southeastern  States.  Mississippi 
is  not  included  In  the  Southeastern  Area  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and 
Hural  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  source  of  the  data  used  here. 


the  winter  and  spring  harvest  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Surplus  populations  from  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
areas  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  have  been  re- 
cruited for  industrial  centers  outside  the  region. 

Two  conclusions  are  readily  apparent.  First,  the 
rural  population,  especially  the  farm  sector  of  it,  had 
such  a  surplus  of  labor  in  1940  that  no  serious  farm 
labor  shortage  occurred,  despite  a  large  enrollment  in 
the  military  services,  the  extensive  cantonment  con- 
struction program,  the  location  of  war  industries  and 
the  awarding  of  large  contracts  in  the  area.  Secondly, 
as  late  as  the  fall  of  1941,  despite  migration  of  rural 
people  to  industrial  centers,  there  was  no  general  farm 
labor  shortage;  the  acute  shortages  occurred  in  locali- 
ties immediately  adjacent  to  war  industries  or  in 
specialized  farming  areas,  especially  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  areas  of  Florida  and  vegetable  areas  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  counties. 

Principal  Wartime  Expenditures 

Aside  from  its  effects  upon  agriculture,  the  principal 
impact  of  war  upon  the  region  is  in  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  for  training  camps,  flying  schools, 
supply  depots,  new  industrial  plants  for  the  production 
of  mmiitions,  shipbuilding,  and  power  dams.  (See 
Fig.  15.)  To  these  may  be  added  the  expenditures  for 
textiles  and  other  commodities  produced  by  the  regular 
industries  of  the  region,  and  the  amounts  of  military 
and  other  pubUc  payrolls. 

It  is  not  possible  to  record  the  full  amount  of  such 
expenditures.  The  Navy  Department  ceased  to  pub- 
lish the  amounts  of  its  contracts  for  shipyard  construc- 
tion and  shipbuilding  on  July  1,  1941.  Army  payrolls 
can  only  be  roughly  estimated,  and  data  on  quarter- 
master purchases  are  unavailable.  As  to  private  in- 
dustry, while  the  Federal  contracts  are  generally  pub- 
lished, a  special  situation  within  this  region  arises  from 
the  presence  of  many  branch  plants  of  multi-establish- 
ment concerns;  68.5  percent  of  the  region's  manufac- 
turing was  produced  by  plural-unit  concerns  in  1939, 
indicating  their  importance.  The  branch  plants'  share 
in  war  production  is  contracted  for  centrally,  and 
appears  in  the  published  contracts  for  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  some  other  State  A  somewhat  similar 
situation  obtains  in  regard  to  many  subcontracts,  which 
are  privately  let.  Any  compdation  of  the  known  fig- 
ures, accordingly,  is  certain  to  be  a  considerable 
understatement. 

As  a  minimimi  figure,  therefore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, between  July  1,  1940  and  August  30,  1941,  made 
or  projected  expenditures  for  construction  and  manu- 
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factiiring  in  the  seven  States  of  this  region  amounting 
to  $1,547,701,524,'*  as  follows: 

Allotment 

Tennessee $231,364,542 

Alabama 424,261,235 

Florida 197,  587,  733 

Mississippi 173,  576,  854 

North  Carolina 169,  098,  532 

South  Carolina 184,308,019 

Georgia 167,504,609 

Total 1,  547,  701,  524 

"  This  figure  and  its  breakdown  are  based  on  Defense  Contract  Reports  ol  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  (originally  issued  by  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion), Department  of  Labor  Contract  Reports,  data  collected  by  the  Atlanta  office 
of  the  Defense  Contracts  Service,  defense  housing  reports  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  and  other  data  collected  by  the  Atlanta  Field  Office  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board. 


DiSTElBUTlON 

Camp  construction:    Ground  and 

air;  hospitals,  buildings,  etc S533,  907,  127 

Shipyards  and  shipbuilding 497,  342,  923 

Munition  and  other  "heavy''  new 

industries 374,  980,  927 

Textile  orders 76,  412,  994 

Army  and  Navy  supplies 12,  425,  531 

Airplanes,  parts,  and  material 52,  632,  022 

Total 1,547,701,524 

The  projects  into  which  these  (and  the  omitted)  funds 
are  being  translated  include  15  major  Army  training 
camps;  36  Army  and  Navy  air  bases  and  flying  schools; 
14  semiprivate  elementary  flying  schools;  10  military 
arsenals  and  supply  depots;  shipbuilding  at  7  seaports; 


ESTIMATED  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 
ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION  S  MANUFACTURING 

JULY  1.1940  TO  AUG. 30, 1941 


SOUTHEASTERN    REGIONAL 

PLANNING    COMMISSION 
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16  new  "heavy"  manufacturiug  plants  in  the  munition 
category;  5  new  power  dams  in  the  TVA  system." 

New  Industrial  Capacity 

The  Southeast,  long  deficient  in  industrial  plant 
capacity,  will  soon  have  increased  its  industrial  facili- 
ties, imder  the  impetus  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
war  program,  by  more  than  $300,000,000,  over  and 
above  strictly  mihtary  and  naval  developments — 
cantonments,  arsenals,  shipyards. 

About  two-thirds  of  this  sum  wiU.  provide  new  plants 
or  increase  the  capacity  of  types  which  may  be  con- 
verted readily  from  war  to  peacetime  uses,  and  which 
may  prove  the  basis  for  much  new  industrial  growth. 
Most  notable  in  this  connection  are  the  five  power  dams 
being  constructed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  new  blast  furnace  capacity  will  provide  the  basis 
for  additional  durable  goods  processing  industries,  in 
which  the  industrial  pattern  has  been  especially  de- 
ficient. The  new  aircraft  plant  brings  into  the  region  a 
line  of  industrial  production  closely  related  to  the  new 
aluminum  plant  capacity  and  promises  the  development 
of  transportation  facilities  which  may  revolutionize 
travel  and  freight-hauling  practices.  A  new  steel  proc- 
essing plant,  a  new  metallurgical  plant  making  ferrous 
alloys,  and  a  nitrate  plant  are  equipped  now  to  service 
agricultural  and  industrial  needs  of  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. 

Munitions  plants  of  various  types  in  the  Southeast 
total  nearly  $16,000,000  in  new  plant  capacity.  Some 
of  these  plants  need  only  retooling  and  most  of  them  are 
capable  ultimately  of  being  turned  to  peacetime  uses 
in  the  durable  goods  processing  which  is  needed  to 
provide  a  balance  for  the  blast  furnace,  steel  and  alu- 
minmn  capacity  cited  above. 

Certain  other  new  plant  capacity,  mainly  in  bag, 
fuse,  and  shell  loading  and  in  powder  production,  may 
increase  the  region's  normal  industrial  plant  only  after 
having  undergone  major  changes.  Their  cost  makes  up 
roughly  one-third  of  the  estimated  expenditure  for  new 
industrial  capacity  in  the  region  to  date. 

The  gain  in  industrial  plant  capacity  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  that  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  but  in  terms  of 
the  distinctive  long-range  needs  of  the  Southeast,  its 
importance  is  considerably  magnified.  No  previous  in- 
dustrial growth  and  promotional  effort  in  the  region 
have  been  so  great  or  effective  as  that  which  has  occm-red 
in  less  than  a  year  of  the  war  production  program. 

The  WPA  was  allotted  $30,359,931  for  camp  con- 
struction, and  an  additional  $336,349  for  plant  construc- 
tion.    The  various  projects  have  involved  the  erection 

*"  other  dams  besides  those  of  the  TV.\  also  were  projected  or  under  construction. 
In  reading  this  entire  discussion,  the  many  and  extensive  subsequent  changes  must 
be  borne  in  mind. 


of  $37,964,493  worth  of  new  housmg  and  $2,403,125 
worth  of  sewer,  railroad,  power-line,  and  accessory  con- 
struction. The  awards  to  the  textile  industry  included 
$168,000  for  new  housmg  of  workers  and  $76,402,994 
in  contracts,  but  no  amount  for  plant  expansion  has 
been  recorded. 

For  enlarging  and  improving  virtually  all  au'ports  in 
the  region,  excluding  North  Carolina,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  program  included  42  projects 
totaling  $22,518,000  in  the  period  under  consideration. 

Income  Distribution 

The  above  sums  were  being  increased  continually. 
Obviously,  a  considerable  portion  would  be  spent  out- 
side the  area  for  machinery,  equipment,  raw  materials, 
etc.  Also,  the  payments  on  contracts  would  come  into 
the  region  gradually,  and  the  distribution  to  wage  earn- 
ers, direct  and  indirect,  would  be  more  gradual  still,  nor 
would  all  the  payroll  be  expended  regionally.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  payroll  of  not  less  than  $14,175,000 
monthly  received  by  approximately  750,000  naval  and 
mihtary  personnel  (exclusive  of  officers)  in  the  various 
cantonments  of  the  region,  as  of  Jidy  1,  1941,  added 
considerably  to  the  intraregional  disbursements.  The 
unknown  amount  of  subcontracts  includes  important 
pm-chases  of  lumber  and  other  regionally  produced 
budding  materials,  though  reduced  by  the  meager 
machine-shop  capacity  of  the  Southeast.  The  intan- 
gible and  indirect  gains  involved  in  greater  employment, 
added  skill  of  former  farm  workers,  usage  of  previously 
idle  resources  and  elevated  standards  of  livmg  due  to 
the  dissemination  of  these  funds  are  elsewhere  discussed. 

The  significance  of  these  expenditures  may  be  further 
indicated  by  comparison  with  the  seven  Southeastern 
States'  share  in  the  national  income.  According  to  in- 
come studies  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
region's  share  in  1939  amounted  to  $5,307,000,000.  It 
appears  accordingly  that  recorded  items  of  defense 
manufacturing  and  construction  from  July  1940  to 
the  end  of  August  1941  were  nearly  30  percent  as  large 
as  the  region's  entire  share  in  the  national  income  for 
the  last  full  year  prior  to  defense. 

Indices  of  retail  and  wholesale  sales  for  the  Sixth 
Federal  Reserve  District  (embracing  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iiouisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee)  increased 
from  129  to  140  and  from  69  to  90,  respectively,  in 
December  1941,  over  December  1940.^°  For  the  entu-e 
South,  including  this  region,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce adjusted  inde.x  of  rural  sales  of  general  mer- 
chandise stood  in  December  1941  at  343.9 — the  high- 
est of  any  major  section  of  the  United  States — com- 
pared to  268.3  in  December  1940.-' 


w  "Monthly  Review"  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  Bulletin.  January  1942. 
"  Survey  of  Current  Business,  February  1942,  p.  5-7. 
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Regional  Savings 

War  expenditures  have  been  tremendously  stimu- 
lating to  the  regional  economy.  Some  of  these  expend- 
itures and  some  of  the  expenditures  which  they  stimu- 
late are  funneled  through  the  banking  structure  into 
regional  savings.  Reports  on  banking  operations 
provide  a  partial  index  of  the  accumulation  of  savings. 

In  December  1941,  20  member  banks  in  selected 
cities  of  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District  reported 
demand  deposits  24  percent,  or  $108,600,000,  above 
those  of  December  1940.  For  the  District  as  a  whole, 
total  assets  and  total  deposits  of  member  banks  in 
September  were  far  above  the  record  peaks  of  the 
1930's.  Loans  and  investments  also  increased,  but 
total  reserves  increased  much  more  substantially  and 
in  September  reached  an  aU-time  high.  (During  1941 
loans  and  investments  of  member  banks  in  the  District 
did  not  expand  as  rapidly  as  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  so  that  both  in  relative  and  in  absolute  terms 
the  total  reserves  of  these  banks  were  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  those  for  the  Nation.)  In  Septem- 
ber 1941,  the  excess  reserves  of  the  Sixth  District 
member  banks  had  risen  to  the  record  figure  of  slightly 
over  $100,000,000." 

The  future  application  of  these  savings  is  of  major 
importance.  In  the  form  of  idle  bank  deposits  they 
hold  the  threat  of  inflation  through  credit  expansion 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  working  to  fore- 
stall. Inflation  during  the  war  period,  or  deflationary 
influences  following  upon  the  cessation  of  war  produc- 
tion, could  wipe  out  these  reserves,  while  idle  savings 
released  in  quantity  when  war  production  ceases  might 
also  stimulate  an  inflationary  movement.  However, 
through  price  control,  and  other  anti-inflationary  meas- 
ures, the  fiscal  system  may  be  kept  at  even  keel,  and 
the  accumulations  of  savings,  now  more  than  adequate 
to  finance  the  capital  needs  of  regional  business  during 
the  war,  may  provide  an  important  source  of  invest- 
ment funds  for  industrial  expansion  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Much  depends  in  this  connection  upon  the  pattern 
of  institutional  finance  and  its  ability  to  apply  the 
regional  savings  to  new  developments  of  the  "venture" 
type,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  industry. 

Impact  of  War  Upon  Nonagricultural  Employment 

The  total  of  nonagricultural  employment  in  this 
region  had  been  virtually  stationary  during  the  year 
immediately  prior  to  the  national  defense  emergency. 
Comparing  the  first  half  of  1940  with  the  first  half  of 
1939,  in  manufacturing,  construction,  trade,  the  serv- 
ices, and  other  occupations  coverctl  by  unemployment 


compensation,^^  a  slight  gain  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment was  oflset  by  decreased  employment  m  construc- 
tion and  other  lines,  so  that  the  month  of  the  highest 
total  gain,  February,  was  only  1.8  percent  ahead  of 
February  of  the  year  before.  In  comparison  to  the 
gi-owth  of  the  popidation,  nonagricultural  employment 
in  this  region  may  in  fact  have  declined.  Tlic  total  of 
covered  employment  for  the  legion  was  1,931. .534  m 
June  1939,  and  1,936,474  in  June  1940,  a  gain  of  only 
0.26  percent  for  the  j'ear  preceding  the  national 
emergency. 

The  effect  of  war  activity  was  first  to  be  noted  in 
July  1940,  in  a  general  expansion  of  employment  to  a 
point  6  percent  ahead  of  that  of  July  1939.  In  August 
the  construction  industry  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Tennessee  leaped  ahead  of  the  1939  employment  levels 
by  10.5, 13.0,  and  10.7  percent,  respectively.  This,  with 
some  increase  in  trade  employment,  accounted  for  a 
total  regional  gain  of  85,165  jobs,  or  4.4  percent  in  a 
month,  the  number  of  covered  workers  in  the  region 
passing  the  2,000,000  mark  for  the  first  time  on  record 
(table  n^  and  Fig.  16). 

Normally  showing  a  slight  seasonal  decline,  Septem- 
ber 1940  increased  by  3.4  porc(>nt  in  covered  em- 
ployment over  the  previous  month,  and  7.3  over  Sep- 
tember 1939.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  growth  of 
defense  construction,  but  textile  manufacturing  also 
began  to  show  the  results  of  military  and  naval  orders. 
These  influences  placed  the  total  of  September  1940 
employment  ahead  of  that  of  September  1939,  by  13.8 
percent  in  Florida,  10.7  in  South  Carolina,  10.0  in 
Alabama,  and  9.7  in  Tennessee. 

North  Carolina  was  only  slightly  affected  by  war 
production  thus  far,  and  Georgia  and  Mississippi  were 
unaffected.  In  October  1940,  all  7  States  participated 
in  a  total  net  gain  of  85,000  jobs  over  the  previous 
month.  Of  these,  50,000  were  in  construction  and 
21,000  in  manufacturing;  the  latter  included  not  only 
textiles,  but  a  considerable  increase  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. Cement  and  brickmaking  also  showed  gains. 
In  this  month  Florida  employed  22,000  additional 
workers.  North  Carolina  13,500,  Georgia  9,800;  while 
Mississippi,  with   17,200  new  jobs  in  lumbering  and 


"  "Monthly  Revle*,"  Ftdtral  Resmt  Ban*  of  Atlanta  BuHttin,  October  31,  IWl. 


»  The  employment  in  private  nonagrifultural  establishments  employing  eipht 
or  more  workers  ("covered"  employmtMit  under  unemployment  comjiensation)  is 
precisely  known  throuph  the  employers'  reports  rendered  to  the  State  ollices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  Social  Security  Board.  The  discussion  ii» 
this  section  is  based  entirely  upon  these  data,  which  are  preferred  because  (a)  they  are 
carefully  attested  to  and  compiled  and  (b)  are  actual  totals  rather  than  expanded- 
sample  estimates.  There  are,  however,  some  omissions,  the  major  ones  beinp:  aftricul* 
turaI,domestlc.servico,  and  Government  employment;  Interstate  transportation  sine© 
July  1939;  and  employment  in  all  !es.s-than.eiBht-worker  concerns.  These  onii.ssions 
do  not  preatly  atlect  the  figures  for  war  construction  and  production,  though  trade 
and  ser^'ice  employment  is  somewhat  understated  by  the  noninclusion  of  the  small 
establishments.  The  "covered"  employment  lor  1941  is  further  understated  by  a 
minor  number  of  concerns,  varying  by  quarters,  lor  which  the  (|uarterly  employment 
was  reported  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  totals. 
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construction,  reported  a  total  employment  gain  of  18.1 
percent  above  October  1939.  The  over-all  gain  for 
the  region,  above  the  corresponding  month  of  1939, 
was  10.8  percent. 

Table   IV. — Nurnber  of  wage-earners  in  all   "covered"  employ- 
ment,^ Southeastern  Region,  1939-1941 


Period 


January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


1939 


1, 895,  789 
1, 907,  445 
1,  972, 028 

1. 930,  425 
1, 910,  536 
1,931,634 
1, 826,  569 
1, 884,  524 

1. 931,  294 
1. 964,  060 
1,  963,  252 
1, 943, 496 


1940 


1,916,701 
1,  941.  662 
1,977,912 
1, 944, 847 

1,  938,  505 
1, 936,  474 

*  1, 137,  548 
2, 022,  712 

2,  090, 767 
2, 175, 661 
2,  209,  869 
2,  222, 189 


1941' 


2, 078,  590 
2, 075, 697 
2, 101, 402 
2, 136,  973 

2. 155,  972 

2. 156,  354 
2,  310,  544 
2,  370,  314 
2,  387,  655 
2, 660,  608 
2,  442,  939 
2, 616,  714 


Percentage 
gains  above 
previous  year 


1940 

above 

1939 


1.1 

1.8 

.3 

.7 

1.5 

.3 

6.1 

7.3 

8.3 

10.8 

12.6 

14.3 


19411 

above 

1940 


<8.4 
6.9 
6.2 
9.9 
11.2 
11.4 
19.3 
17.2 
14.2 
22.3 
10.6 
17.8 


1  Including  manufacturing,  construction,  trade,  service,  transportation,  finance, 
mining,  and  industries  arising  Irom  agriculture.  Principal  omissions:  Agricultural 
employment,  domestic  service,  interstate  transportation  (since  July  1,  1939),  and 
establishments  employing  less  than  eight  workers.  Source:  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  V.\S.  Social  Security  Board. 

3  Source;  Quarterly  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  each 
quarter  being  for  identical  concerns,  but  omitting  reports  too  late  for  inclusion. 

3 1941  figures  incomplete;  hence  gain  here  shown  is  a  minimum  actual  gain. 

<  Period  of  national  defense  begins. 
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In  November  1940  these  gains  were  extended.  Em- 
ployment in  Florida  was  16.9  percent  ahead  of  that 
of  November  1939,  and  North  Carolina  added  10,000 
workers,  principally  in  textile  manufacturing.  For 
the  region,  the  advance  against  the  previous  Novem- 
ber was  12.6  percent.  December  normally  registers 
a  seasonal  decline  in  this  region,  and  December  1939 
had  seen  a  decline  of  20,000  jobs  from  the  level  of  the 
month  before.  But  December  1940  showed  a  net 
gain  of  13,000  jobs  over  November  1940.  Thus,  at  the 
year's  end,  there  were  2,222,189  workers  in  covered 
employment  as  against  1,943,496  at  the  end  of  1939, 
and  1,936,474  at  mid-year  of  1940.  War  production 
had  created  nearly  300,000  new  jobs  in  6  months' 
time. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1941,  to  judge  from  incomplete 
figures,"  there  was  evidently  a  slight  recession  in  total 
employment.  Manufactm^ing  was  ahead  of  the  same 
period  of  the  year  before  by  a  minimmn  of  5  percent  in 
January  and  8  percent  in  March,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  gained  over  the  latter  months  of  1941.  Tliis 
indicates  that  the  textile  expansion  had  been  completed, 
while  the  new  "heavy"  war  industries  were  stiU  in  the 
construction  stage.  Construction  work,  however,  was 
extremely  active.  By  comparison  with  the  total 
employment  of  1940,  the  incomplete  1941  figures 
showed  advances  over  the  year  before  of  124.0  percent 
in  January,  79.6  percent  in  February,  and  45.2  percent 
in  March,  all  States  in  the  region  participating  in  the 
building  of  new  cantonments  and  war  factories.  Trade 
and  the  services,  however,  lagged  behind  the  more 
basic  developments.  These  being  derivative  industries 
this  was  apparently  a  lag  in  time. 

For  the  second  quarter  of  1941,  apparently  a  larger 
portion  of  the  employing  establishments  reported 
promptly  than  for  the  first  quarter.  Moderate  in- 
creases in  employment  were  resumed.  Manufacturing 
now  stood  at  a  minimum  of  10.6  percent,  12.8  percent 
and  14.3  percent  ahead  of  the  April,  May,  and  June  of 
1940.  The  textile  expansion  entered  its  second  and 
final  phase;  the  limiber  industry  continued  very  active; 
the  new  industries  were  not  yet  in  production.  Some 
of  the  more  easterly  cantonments  were  completed  and 
the  wave  of  construction  activity  began  to  move  west; 
construction  employment  was  54.5,  46.3  and  37.3  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  corresponding  months  of  1940, 
respectively.     There  was  a  slight  pick-up  m  trade  em- 


Figure  16 


"  As  previously  stated,  the  figures  here  given  for  1941  are  the  actual  returns  of  the 
promptly  reporting  establishments  only.  Experience  shows  that  from  90  to  95 
percent  of  all  employment  is  reported  promptly.  There  is,  however,  a  variation  from 
quarter  to  quarter  in  this  respect,  and  an  additional  variation  occurs  in  a  period  of 
rapid  expansion  because  of  the  new  arrival  of  formerly  smaller  establishments  into 
the  eight-or-more-workers  category.  It  is  statistically  unsafe  to  treat  the  promptly 
reported  figure  as  a  sample  for  expansion  purposes.  The  total  1940  figures  are  com- 
pared with  only  partial  {though  actual)  figures  for  1941;  hence  the  employment 
gains  of  1941  over  the  year  before  were  actually  greater  than  here  appears. 
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ployment  but  the  services  still  lagged.  The  reported 
totals  of  covered  employment  for  the  region  were: 
at  the  end  of  April,  2,136,973;  of  May,  2,155,972;  of 
June,  2,156,354.  Even  though  these  figures  were  some- 
what incomplete,  they  still  exceeded  the  complete  totals 
for  the  three  corresponding  months  of  1940  by  9.9, 
11.2  and  11.4  percent. 

The  third  quarter  of  1941  saw  strong  upward  trends 
in  emplo-vinent  resumed  throughout  the  region.  In 
manufacturing,  the  growth  of  shipbuilding  now  made 
itself  felt,  the  first  expansions  of  facilities  having  been 
eflected.^'  A  considerable  expansion  of  hiring  also  took 
place  in  the  Birmingham  iron  and  steel  mdustry  and  in 
the  Temiessee  Valley  area.  The  major  peacetime  in- 
dustries of  the  region — principally  textiles  and  lumber- 
ing— were  at  unprecedented  peaks;  there  was  stiU 
considerable  production  for  civilian  as  well  as  for  war 
needs.  Ah-eady,  however,  pressure  was  being  felt  by 
small  industries,  and  by  such  nonmilitary  activities 
as  stove  manufacturing,  due  to  inability  to  obtain  war 
orders  or  subcontracts.  Shortages  of  silk,  and  other 
effects  of  the  early  priority  orders,  were  also  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Trade  and  the  services  were  increasing  their 
employment  as  the  new  cantonments  developed  the 
adjacent  towTis.  In  manufacturing,  with  apparently 
much  the  same  proportion  of  employers  reporting 
promptly  as  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  the  gains 
over  1940  rose  to  20.4,  19.0,  and  16. S  percent  for  July, 
August,  and  September,  respectively.  Gains  in  con- 
struction were  even  greater,  being  61.3,  58.4  and  33.3 
percent  for  the  3  months,  over  1940.  The  total 
minimum  gains  for  the  region,  in  all  covered  employ- 
ment, amounted  to  nearly  400,000  jobs  above  the 
same  3  months  of  1940,  or  percentage  gains  of  19.3 
percent  for  July,  17.2  percent  for  August,  and  14.2 
percent  for  September  1941. 

In  the  final  quarter  of  1941  war  work  was  pre- 
ponderant in  the  regional  economy.  Manufacturing 
employment  continued  consistently  from  5.8  to  8.3 
percent  ahead  of  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  year  before,  even  though  that  period  in  1940  had 
been  the  highest  on  record.  In  October  1941,  1,322,560 
wage  earners  were  reported  in  manufacturing  or  a 
gain  of  nearly  300,000  in  2  years'  time  and  150,000 
in  a  single  year.  Some  of  the  new  industries  were 
beginning  to  produce.  Construction  employment 
showed  a  considerable  flattening  out  from  the  summer 
levels;  tliis  was  19.6  percent  ahead  of  1940  in  October, 
10.2  percent  in  November,  and  only  0.4  percent  in 
December.  Trade  and  service  were  higher  than  at  any 
previous  time.  The  total  of  covered  employment 
reached  its  all-time  peak  in  October,  for  which  2,660,508 


wage  earners  were  reported,  as  against  1,936,474  when 
the  war  period  began.  The  figirres  for  November  and 
December  1941  showed  a  slight  seasonal  decline,  but 
there  was  still  a  minimiun  of  more  than  2,600,000 
workers  in  the  various  nonagricultm-al  occupations 
when  1941  ended  (table  V,  VI). 

Since  December  1941,  important  additional  plant 
expansions  have  occurred.  Also,  various  new  canton- 
ments and  factory  projects  have  been  placed  under 
construction.  Disemployment  due  to  priorities  and 
to  the  failure  of  small  concerns  to  obtain  war  con- 
tracts has  been  an  increasingly  negative  factor;  the 
workers  have  generally  been  absorbed  in  the  war 
occupations,  but  independent  manufacturing  enter- 
prises were  being  hard  hit. 

Table  V. — Number  of  wage  earners  in  "covered"  employment 
by  principal  industrial  groups,  period  of  national  defense, 
Southeastern  Region 


Industry 

June 
1940 

June 
1941  s 

Percent 
gain  ' 

December 
1940 

December 
1941  > 

Percent 
gain' 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

1, 047, 985 
124,992 
408,880 
125.228 
229,389 

1, 197,  334 
171,806 
428,  773 
122,693 
235,946 

14.3 
37.3 
4.9 
-2.0 
2.9 

1, 152, 468 
201,900 
490,650 
135,617 
241,554 

1,293,627 
202,801 
518, 126 
140,028 
462, 132 

12.3 
0.6 
5.6 

Service    -    

3.3 

Other 

9L3 

Total 

1,936,474 

2, 156,  364 

11.4 

2,  222, 189 

2,  616,  714 

17.8 

'  Source:  Bureau  of  tJnemployment  Compensation. 

'  Incomplete  by  omission  of  late-reporting  employing  concerns. 

'  Minimum  known  gain. 

Table  VI. — Number  of  wage  earners  in  all  "covered"  employ- 
ment '  by  Slates,  period  of  national  defense.  Southeastern 
Region 


State 

June 
1940 

June 
1941" 

Percent 
gains 

December   December 
1940            1941 > 

Percent 
gain  « 

Alabama 

Florida 

280,938 
222,707 
345,447 
110,649 
448,  242 
214,801 
313.  690 

327,566 
240,  479 
403,  699 
125,648 
440,000 
256,  732 
362.230 

16.6 
8.0 
16.9 
13.6 
-1.8 
19.5 
15.5 

312,056        397,110 
302,  540          296,  2M 
384, 191         413.  558 

26.8 
-2.1 

7.7 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina,.-. 
South  Carolina  — 
Tennessee.. 

127,  518 
517,855 
243, 195 
334,  924 

141,455 
523,838 
257,599 
386.866 

10.9 
L2 
5.9 

16.5 

Region 

1,936,474 

2, 156,  354 

11.4 

2,  222, 189 

2,  616,  714 

17.8 

»  The  largest  shipyard  in  the  region,  the  Navy  Vard  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  Is  no 
ncludod  Id  these  flgures. 


I  Source:  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation. 

'  Incomplete  by  omission  of  late  reporting  employing  concerns. 

1  Minimum  known  gains. 

The  Labor  Training  Program 

In  a  region  which  has  fallen  short  of  a  full  develop- 
ment of  its  industrial  potentialities  partially  because  it 
lacked  skilled  labor,  the  increase  in  nonagi-icidtural 
employment,  in  addition  to  producing  higher  income 
levels,  is  contributing  importantly  to  a  rise  in  labor  skills. 
For  example,  it  is  reliably  estimated  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1941,  one-fourth  of  the  300,000  increase  in 
covered  employment  was  largely  accounted  for  in  now 
construction  workers  from  rural  areas.  No  loss  than 
45,000  were  new  textile  i^^orkors.  New  workers  were 
notably  spread  through  other  lines,  such  as  steel,  ship- 
yards, cement,  aircraft,  powder  and  bag  loading,  brick, 
munitions.  A  similar  influx  of  new  workers  has  un- 
doubtedly occurred  in  other  lines,  especially  in  service 
occupations. 
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The  region  is  benefiting  especially  from  the  defense 
labor  training  program,  which  extends  from  the 
employment  office  of  the  business  or  mdustrial  estab- 
lishment to  the  class-room  or  training  shop;  which 
reports  skill  requu'ements  and  thereby  determines 
the  natm'e  of  the  training  school  com-ses;  which  is 
interlocked  between  the  States  thi-ough  the  regional 
coordination  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  State  Employment  Service 
offices,  acting  through  their  local  branches,  determine 
and  define  the  need  for  training,  the  number  of  workers 
needed,  when  and  where  they  are  needed,  and  the 
occupational  requirements  to  be  met  by  trainees  for 
employment.  The  actual  training  program  falls  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  NYA. 
The  former  executes  its  responsibility  through  the 
continuing  programs  of  the  State  Boards  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  latter  through  its  own  work  projects 
and  work  camps.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Education 
conducts  a  separate  engineering  training  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  engineering  schools. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1940  and  early  part  of  1941, 
the  war  training  program  was  in  its  formative  stage. 
By  May  1941,  135,000  trainees  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
seven  Southeastern  States.  The  majority  were  in  pre- 
employment  refresher  courses  and  in  supplementary 
courses  connected  with  war  work.  Enrolled  in  training 
courses  at  the  same  time  were  7,694  college  students, 
about  8  percent  of  the  national  total.  This  training 
program  was  augmented  in  JuJy  by  an  addition  to 
NYA  funds.  In  addition,  the  Apprenticeship  Unit  of 
the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  contributed  to  the 
training  of  2,800  employees  dm-ing  this  early  period, 
and  the  Training  Within  Industry  Section  of  the  Labor 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  gave 
specific  advisory  assistance  to  about  50  iiadustries, 
having  75,000  employees,  within  the  region. 

Summary  of  Major  Implications  of  the  War 
to  Long-range  Regional  Development 

(1)  Through  the  greatly  increased  need  for  essential 
foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials,  the  transfer 
of  miemployed  and  vmderemployed  rinal  workers  into 


war  production  activities,  and  the  expanded  food  pro- 
duction progi'am,  the  farm  management  pattern  which 
agricultm-alists  have  been  working  to  establish  against 
tremendous  odds  has  been  forwarded  at  a  rapid  rate. 
With  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  production 
program  the  region  may  enter  the  post-war  era  with 
an  improved  farm  management  pattern  which  it  would 
have  taken  many  years  of  peacetime  effort  to  have 
created. 

(2)  Wartime  expenditures  are  building  up  an  accumu- 
lation of  savings  in  the  region  which  promises  to  provide 
an  important  source  of  funds  for  capital  investment  in 
the  post-war  industrial  expansion.  That  expansion  is 
crucially  needed  to  maintain  the  new  proportions  of 
employment  which  wartime  activities  have  established 
between  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  employment 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  farm 
management  pattern. 

(3)  Drastic  increases  in  nonagricultural  employment, 
involving  the  participation  of  thousands  of  new  workers, 
and  the  labor-training  program  are  building  up  the 
level  of  skills  in  the  region's  labor  force  and  promise 
substantially  to  lessen  the  deterrent  to  industrial  growth 
to  which  the  pre-war  preponderance  of  low  skills  in  the 
labor  force  contributed. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  new  industries  in  the  region, 
while  small  in  terms  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  has 
added  measurably  to  the  industrial  plant  capacity  of 
the  region.  Some  of  this  new  capacity  is  in  (a)  indus- 
tries which  can  step  immediately  into  peacetime  pro- 
duction, and  (b)  industries  from  which  new  durable 
processing  industries  may  develop. 

(5)  At  each  of  the  shipbuilding  centers,  the  industrial 
centers,  and  the  training  centers,  new  concentrations 
of  population  wholly  dependent  upon  war  employment 
have  been  created.  These  centers  are  likely  to  be  the 
first  critical  unemployment  areas  upon  the  cessation  of 
war  activities,  though  the  maintenance  of  a  larger 
permanent  military  and  naval  establishment  may  reduce 
the  problem  to  some  degree.  Since  a  substantial 
number  of  people  at  these  centers  were  drawn  from  the 
farm,  unemployment  may  return  them  to  the  farm; 
such  a  return  would  jeopardize  the  farm  management 
gains  stemming  from  the  war  production  program. 
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Considerations  Basic  to 

a  Pattern  of  Regional  Development 

Acknowledging  the  primary  importance  of  prosecut- 
ing the  war  to  a  successful  finish,  and  devoting  to  that 
end  the  whole  of  its  resources  and  manpower,  the  South- 
east region  is  well  aware  that  the  principal  problem  of 
the  future  will  be  the  safe  guidance  of  its  agricultural 
and  industrial  economy,  when  the  excessive  demands  of 
war  production  decline,  into  a  more  compact  and  better 
balanced  relationship  for  peacetime.  The  major  impli- 
cations of  the  war  program  to  the  region's  continuing 
long-range  development  have  been  described.  War 
production  vd\l  grow  and  change  in  the  months  ahead. 
Thus  the  future  may  considerably  modify  the  implica- 
tions which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  study  and  add  others  of  which  the  region 
is  now  unaware. 

The  war  is  facilitating  long-range  development  of 
agriculture  and  industry  at  an  accelerated  pace  while 
meeting  cmrent  production  requirements.  Assuming 
the  best  possible  adjustment  from  the  war  effort  to 
normal  conditions,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  critical  period 
during  which  the  transition  to  peacetime  occupations  is 
effected.  It  is  pertinent  to  sketch,  if  only  in  broad  lines, 
on  the  basis  of  the  war  program  as  we  know  it  today,  a 
view  of  the  region  as  it  is  likely  to  look  when  that  period 
arrives. 

Despite  war  activities  in  industry,  the  Southeast  con- 
tinues to  be  largely  agricultural,  with  its  attention 
centered  upon  the  diversified  farming  essential  to  the 
Nation's  food  production  program.  Such  farming 
means  fewer  acres  in  row  crops,  larger  acreages  in  pas- 
tiu-e,  hay  and  forage  crops,  larger  farms,  fewer  farm 
operators,  and  less  agricultural  employment.  War  in- 
dustries and  supplementary  services,  and  construction 
projects,  have  provided  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  imderemploj'ed  rural  workers,  but  as  these 
activities  are  curtailed,  the  region  will  be  forced  to  cope 
with  a  tide  of  returning  agricultm'al  labor. 

Apart  from  the  production  of  food,  the  primary 
activities  in  the  Southeast  have  been  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  military  and  naval  training  estab- 
lishments, and  the  building  of  ships,  which  have  raised 
total  nonagricultural  employment  to  record  heights. 
Many  of  the  new  military  and  naval  establishments 
have  been  constructed  by  this  time,  and  the  majority 
of  workers  transferred  to  other  activities.  This  post- 
poned any  fear  that  the  cessation  of  war  production 
would  see  sudden  unemployment  stemming  from  this 


cause.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  especially  in  view  of 
present  and  impending  restrictions  upon  private  con- 
struction, that  construction  unemployment  would 
operate  progressively  to  relieve  labor  shortages  in  the 
producing  industries. 

At  over  60  of  the  military  and  naval  sites,  750,000 
men  have  been  stationed  for  training.  Troop  concen- 
trations ranging  from  less  than  1,000  to  as  many  as 
60,000  men  have  been  centered  contiguous  to  communi- 
ties whose  pre-war  populations  in  many  cases  were  far 
less  than  the  new  military  population.  The  resultant 
"boom  town"  conditions  have  drawn  large  numbers  of 
nonmUitary  people,  many  of  them  from  the  farm,  to 
these  centers  for  the  operation  of  new  services  which 
are  almost  completely  dependent  upon  continuance  of 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  at  present  size. 
While  it  is  most  likely  that  the  termination  of  war  will 
cause  considerable  unemplojmient  to  arise  from  the 
contraction  of  these  service  needs,  the  post-war  era  may 
require  the  continued  operation  of  many  of  these  estab-' 
lishments  for  the  maintenance  of  a  curtailed  military 
and  naval  force.  To  the  extent  that  such  is  the  case, 
the  adjustment  problem  will  be  made  considerably  easier. 

Shipbuilding  activities,  which  are  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  war  progi'am  for  their  continuance, 
in  full  operation  will  employ  175,000  men.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  these  coastal  cities 
may  very  likely  become  concentrations  of  unemployed. 
A  substantial  number  of  munitions  and  other  war  pro- 
duction plants  are  capable  of  producing  goods  useful  in 
peacetime  or  are  readily  adaptable  to  that  purpose; 
those  in  bag,  fuse,  and  shell  loading  and  in  powder  pro- 
duction, though  small  in  number,  present  more  serious 
problems.  They  may  constitute  areas  of  disorganiza- 
tion during  a  period  of  readaption. 

Despite  the  certainty  of  a  post-war  decline  from  its 
present  full  employment,  the  Southeast  region  is  being 
greatly  assisted  by  the  war  production  program  in  the 
direction  of  needed  long-range  adjustments.  Not  all  of 
its  present  gains  are  temporary;  some  will  be  of  per- 
manent worth,  and  others  already  reflect  vast  improve- 
ments of  the  desired  type.  The  region's  manufacturing, 
trade,  service,  and  transportation  systems  will  have 
been  notably  expanded  and  modernized,  and  each  will 
be  better  prepared  to  assume  its  role  in  satisfying  long- 
deferred  consimier  needs  which  will  stimulate  produc- 
tion when  the  war  is  over.  New  tools  and  new  skills 
are  being  added  to  the  region's  resources.  A  reserv'oir 
of  accumulated  savings  will  be  available  to  finance  new 
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business  ventures  and  to  provide  the  purchasing  power 
which  post-war  busmess  will  require.  The  region's 
agriculture  will  have  benefited  from  the  stimulus 
toward  diversified  farming  to  supplement  its  limited 
cash-crop  income. 

Therefore,  to  consolidate  these  gains,  and  to  render 
the  whole  of  its  economy  more  stable,  the  Southeast 
region  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  formulation  of 
those  measures  which  will  insure  its  transition  into  a 
peacetime  economy  fully  adequate  to  its  needs.  In 
planning  for  this  post-war  development,  three  considera- 
tions are  involved:  The  region's  desires;  the  region's 
capabilities;  the  means  thi-ough  which  the  region  may 
use  its  resources  to  build  the  kind  of  future  it  wants. 

To  plan  a  desirable  future  for  the  region  means  more 
than  the  achievement  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  physical 
resources;  it  means  the  full  development  of  human 
resources.  The  value  of  natural  resources  lies  in  their 
use  to  satisfy  individual  and  social  needs.  What 
people  want  and  need  determines  the  use  to  which  land, 
water,  minerals,  forests  and  other  resources  ^vill  be  put, 
and  how  much  and  how  little  of  these  will  be  used. 
People  furnish  the  purpose  and  direction  to  processes 
of  production  and  are  the  ends  it  serves.  Their  labor, 
skills  and  thought  provide  the  means  whereby  raw 
materials  are  turned  into  products  of  use  and  value. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  a  better,  happier  and 
healthier  society  may  result  that  any  long-range 
development  program  has  its  justification  and  its 
purpose. 

A  Goal  for  the  Future 

In  discussing  the  future  we  want  for  the  Southeast, 
it  should  be  possible  to  state  a  common  goal  so  that 
the  subsidiary  issues  can  be  seen  simply  as  means  to 
an  end  upon  which  there  is  regional  agreement.  If  the 
experience  of  the  Nation  with  depression  and  with  total 
war  have  meant  anything,  Howard  W.  Odum  has 
pointed  out,  it  has  increased  the  Nation's  determination 
to  conserve,  develop  and  make  more  generally  useful 
two  great  sources  of  a  virile  society:  natural  wealth  and 
human  wealth. 

An  aU-incIusive  statement  of  the  regional  goal  that 
best  matches  the  long-time  goal  of  national  planning 
might  well  be  a  higher  level  of  living  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  region's  population.  Unemployment,  inadequate 
income,  under-consumption  and  inefficient  use  of 
natural  and  human  resources  are  the  constituents  of 
a  low  standard  in  a  Nation  as  richly  endowed  as  Amer- 
ica. "A  modern  Nation,"  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
"cannot  avoid  balancing  its  total  production-consump- 
tion budget.  This  can  be  done  at  a  low  level  with  a 
great  deal  of  unemployment,  inefficiency  and  suffering; 


or  it  can  be  done  at  a  high  level  with  fuU  employment, 
high  efficiency,  and  a  better  life  for  all.'" 

For  the  total  popidation,  higher  standards  of  living 
are  required  not  only  to  save  human  resources  from  the 
deterioration  due  to  the  efl'ects  of  malnutrition,  poor 
housing,  and  the  inadequate  satisfaction  of  cultvu^al 
needs,  but  to  insure  the  level  of  activity  necessary  to 
keep  the  economic  mechanism  functioning.  In  the 
long  run  it  must  be  realized  that  the  Nation  can  balance 
its  budget  and  carry  its  fiscal  burden  only  by  stabilizing 
the  national  income  at  a  high  level — possibly  around 
one  hundred  billion  dollars  annually.  The  attainment 
of  such  an  income  level  would  serve  two  fimctions.  It 
would  raise  the  tax  base  and  greatly  rediice  the  neces- 
sity for  emergency  expenditures.  It  would  thus  con- 
serve human  resources  by  balancing  consumption  at  a 
high  level  with  the  production  necessary  to  insure  full 
employment.  In  post-war  planning  the  achievement 
of  this  goal  seems  the  only  thing  likeh'  to  prevent  a 
great  depression.  The  Southeast  is  a  strategic  area  in 
this  approach,  for  its  population,  sufl'ering  from  real  and 
concealed  unemployment,  low  productivity  and  low 
income,  has  a  per  capita  consmnption  of  the  goods  and 
services  produced  by  our  industrial  economy  that  is 
lower  than  any  region  in  the  Nation.  Thus  the  region's 
need  to  balance  production  and  consumption  at  high 
levels  fits  in  with  a  desirable  national  goal. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  which  any  people  hold  for 
their  region  as  a  part  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  are 
seen  as  the  necessarj'^  major  premise  of  any  regional  plan. 
The  regional  siu'vey  which  furnishes  the  inventory  of 
resources  and  capacities  is  the  minor  premise  of  the 
syllogism  wliose  conclusion  is  the  regional  plan  of  de- 
velopment. This  analysis,  then,  is  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  region's  physical  and  human  resources, 
and  with  economic  organization  and  goverrmiental  plans 
necessary  to  their  full  utilization  and  development. 

The  Future  of  Physical  Resources 

"We  may  begin  accordingly  with  some  account  of 
what  ^\■e  e.xpect  from  our  natural  wealth.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  pai'adox  to  s&y  that  in  the  Southeast  we  need 
a  full  use  of  physical  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  generation  balanced  with  full  conservation  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Yet,  it  is  a  full, 
not  a  lesser,  use  of  physical  resources  that  the  region 
must  strive  for  because  of  its  need  to  achieve  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  It  must  be  emphasized,  moreover, 
that  not  full  use  but  abuse  is  the  enemy  of  conservation. 
Conservation  may  be  defined,  not  as  abstinence  for  the 
salce  of  posterit}',  but  as  living  on  a  replaceable  flow  of 
goods  rather  than  on  stored-up  capital.  It  is  thus  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  cropping  and  the  mining  of  resources. 

'  A!Ut  Defense,  mialf  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  1941,  pp.  3,  6. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  in  most  of  its  resources  tiie 
agrarian  Southeast  is  capable  of  developing  a  flow 
economy  rather  than  a  store  economy.  The  annual 
increase  of  flocks  and  herds  and  the  growth  of  crops, 
like  the  flow  of  waterpower,  comes  as  an  increment 
from  Nature  without  diminishing  its  capital  store. 
Good  conservation  practices  may  help  to  give  higher 
yields  for  the  present  and  yet  conserve  nature's  capital 
endowment  for  the  future.  Mineral  resources,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  store,  for  a  mine  once  rifled  is  not 
replaceable.  The  flow  economy  of  organic  life  is  also 
violated  when  resources  of  virgin  forests,  fisheries,  and 
even  soils  are  cleared  out  thoughtlessly.  Although  the 
two  concepts  tend  to  shade  into  each  other,  the  idea  of 
a  flow  versus  a  store  of  energies  and  resources  is  neces- 
sary in  allocating  their  present  and  future  uses.  Water 
power  is  accepted  as  a  perfect  e.xample  of  the  use  of  a 
flow  of  energy,  but  if  the  reservoir  is  allowed  to  silt  up 
it  becomes  an  example  of  the  store  economy,  for  it  loses 
each  year  a  part  of  its  original  capital  of  stored-up 
energy.  With  the  utilization  of  scrap  iron,  however, 
we  are  developing  a  continuous  flow  of  metal  resources 
to  supplement  the  depletion  of  ores.  Wliile  this  process 
cannot  extend  to  the  conservation  of  coal  and  oil,  the 
transition  to  the  use  of  water  power  makes  possible  a 
greater  use  of  energy  on  the  basis  of  a  flow  of  re- 
sources. 

Plans  for  future  development  in  the  Southeast  will 
thus  attempt  to  provide  for  greater  utilization  and  con- 
servation by  increasing  the  flow  of  energy  and  resources. 
Restoration  of  soO  fertility  and  further  extension  of  soil 
conservation  practices  are  necessary  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  agricultural  production;  further  exten- 
sion of  scientific  forestry  in  private  and  public  holdings 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  continuous  production  of 
timber  resom-ces.  Those  who  plan  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation realize  that  the  stock  of  game  will  never  again  be 
large  enough  to  admit  of  its  use  as  an  essential  food 
resource.  Here  the  problem  is  one  of  building  up 
natural  wealth  to  the  point  where  the  annual  increase  of 
game  may  be  used  for  the  recreation  of  hunters  and 
fishermen.  Scientific  forestiy,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
reduced  to  the  assumption  that  lumber  can  be  provided 
only  by  depleting  all  the  resources  of  virgin  timber. 
Continuous  operation  of  forest  resources  and  varied  uses 
under  sustained  yield  management  appear  entirely 
feasible.  The  region's  greatest  problem  in  the  field  of 
conservation  of  resoiu-ces  is  that  of  soil  erosion — a  loss 
that  unchecked  would  threaten  the  whole  basis  of  the 
flow  economy. 

The  Future  of  Human  Resources 

From  this  view  of  our  natural  resources,  we  come  to 
consider  our  population  as  human  resources,  actual  and 


potential.  While  population  in  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as 
both  the  ultimate  source  and  beneficiary  of  all  resources, 
there  must  obtain  a  balance  between  the  physical  and 
human  resources.  This  balance  has  been  called  the 
man-land  ratio.  The  Southeast  has  a  high  birth  rate, 
and  the  man-land  ratio  is  higher  than  in  any  other  region 
of  our  country.  When  population  presses  too  heavily 
on  land  and  its  developed  resources,  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  encroach  on  its  store  of  natural  wealth  and  thus 
undermine  the  flow  economy  and  progressively  lower 
its  standard  of  living.  The  attainment  of  higher  levels 
of  hving  through  the  correction  of  the  man-land  ratio 
in  the  Southeast  may  stem  from  the  foUowing  develop- 
ments. 

Opportunity  ior  Migration  Outside  the  Region. — Re- 
gional variations  in  resources,  productivity,  wages  and 
income  exist  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  nor- 
mal that  labor  should  flow  from  areas  where  high  fer- 
tility and  low  wages  prevail  to  areas  of  higher  wages 
and  increased  economic  activity. 

Opportunity  ior  Migration  Within  the  Region. — Similar 
movements  from  country  to  town,  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, from  poor  farms  and  barren  rural  sections  to 
better  farms  and  sections,  and  in  some  cases  from  towns 
back  to  the  country  will  serve  to  bring  about  a  more 
efficient  distribution  of  population  within  the  Southeast. 
If  intraregional  migration  be  effective,  both  the  migrants 
and  employers  must  make  full  use  of  the  employment 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

A  Training  of  the  Population  in  Higher  Skills. — Con- 
gestion is  greatest  at  the  lower  income  levels.  A  better 
balance  can  be  achieved  by  dra%ving  many  of  these 
at  and  near  the  bottom  to  a  higher  level.  This  may  be 
done  the  "American  Way,"  by  increasing  their  worth 
to  society,  by  making  them  more  valuable  to  their 
present  and  prospective  employers.  These  higher  skills 
may  of  course  be  developed  through  vocational  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  forestry  as  well  as  in  industry  and 
commerce. 

More  Capital  Investment  in  Land  Improvement. — Since 
the  man-land  ratio  is  unbalanced  because  of  too  many 
men  and  too  little  good  land,  one  corrective  is  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  good  land.  Capital  investment  in 
such  things  as  soil  conservation,  terracing,  increased 
fertility,  better  farm  buildings,  improved  oyster  beds, 
better  orchards,  disease-resistant  species  of  crops,  and 
pure-bred  livestock  builds  up  the  land  part  of  the  ratio 
and  increases  natural  wealth  quite  as  much  as  capital 
investment  in  a  drainage  project,  a  coal  mine  or  a 
hosiery  mill. 

Greater  Occupational  Opportunity  for  the  Negroes. — 
The  South  has  been  the  traditional  home  of  the  Negro 
and  agriculture  his  traditional  occupation.  In  spite  of 
original  poverty  and  cultural  disabilities,  the  Negro  has 
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acquired  property,  set  up  small  businesses  and  gained 
employment  in  many  fields,  yet  the  Negro  has  today  the 
lowest  income  and  the  lowest  level  of  material  existence 
of  any  group  in  our  country.  Furthermore,  indications 
are  that  in  agriculture's  present  difficidties  Negroes  are 
being  increasingly  displaced  from  the  land  as  tenants 
and  croppers.  Migration  will  relieve  the  pressure  of 
poverty  on  the  land  only  if  the  Negro  finds  full  employ- 
ment in  the  urban  environment.  In  all  urban  areas 
Negroes  now  show  the  highest  ratio  on  relief;  and  in 
many  industries  and  trades  the  Negro  is  barred  by 
custom  from  employment.  Correction  of  present  de- 
ficiencies in  educational  and  employment  opportunities 
is  essential  to  a  better  future  for  the  Negro  people,  and 
the  fuU  employment  of  Negro  workers  at  the  highest 
level  they  are  able  to  attain  is  essential  to  the  future 
visualized  for  the  region  and  the  Nation . 

Fertility  Rates. — Among  the  region's  poorest  families 
high  fertility  has  meant  more  children  than  can  be  fed 
properly;  irregular  attendance  at  poor  schools;  an  early 
dropping  out  of  school,  with  ill-trained  youth  crowding 
into  the  imskilled  low-wage  occupations ;  early  marriages 
and  large  families.  Higher  levels  of  income  and  in- 
creased education  will  improve  the  man-land  ratio,  for 
in  the  long  run  they  are  conducive  to  later  marriage 
and  lowered  fertility. 

Alarkets  and  Income. — To  balance  the  satisfaction  of 
needs  against  production  at  a  high  level  will  mean  the 
balancing  of  increased  incomes  against  expanding  mar- 
kets. An  important  requirement  of  the  well-balanced 
economy  desired  for  the  future  is  a  stable  and  growing 
market  for  goods.  Some  goods  can  and  should  be 
produced  by  the  farmer,  and,  for  that  matter,  by  the 
urban  dweller  as  well,  for  his  own  use.  The  deficiencies 
in  poultry,  milk  cows  and  gardens  throughout  the 
Southeast  proves  that  there  is  adequate  room  for  expan- 
sion in  production  for  home  use.  In  many  cases,  this 
would  not  involve  taking  away  a  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  regions,  since  vast  numbers  of  people  are 
now  for  the  most  part  not  consuming  adequate  quanti- 
ties of  foodstuffs.  More  food  and  feedstuffs  raised  on 
the  farm  for  the  farmer's  own  use  has  long  been  one  of 
the  insistent  recommendations  of  the  region's  agri- 
cultural agencies. 

But  by  and  large  we  produce  today  not  for  oiu-selves 
but  for  the  market.  Cash  income  on  which  to  live  is 
obtained  by  delivering  goods  or  services  to  the  market. 
The  Southeast  has  long  been  a  poor  market  because 
of  the  low  income  of  its  people  who  have  been  unable 
to  deliver  to  the  markets  enough  valuable  products  to 
bring  them  good  incomes.  Thus  a  vicious  circle  is 
maintained.  Low  value  goods  produced  by  our  people 
net  them  low  money  incomes,  which  in  turn  make  them 
weak  buyers  of  their  own  and  other  people's  products. 


The  building  up  of  the  Southeast  as  a  market  must 
therefore  be  accomplished  by  building  up  our  incomes  > 
through  improved  agricultural  and  forestry  practices, 
more  numerous  and  diversified  industries,  lower  trans- 
portation costs,  technical  as  weU  as  general  education, 
conquest  of  diseases,  research  laboratories,  migration  of 
population,  to  mention  but  a  few.  This  will  be  a  slow 
process,  requiring  patience,  time,  and  the  cooperative 
effort  of  numerous  agencies,  public  and  private. 

The  Southeast  is  of  course  only  a  part  of  the  great 
American  market,  indeed  of  the  greater  world  market. 
Better  economic  conditions  in  the  Nation  and  the  world 
create  greater  demand  for  Southeastern  products,  better 
prices  and  more  purchasing  power  for  our  people.  In 
turn,  improved  markets  outside  the  region  react  to 
create  improved  markets  within. 

The  Future  for  Agriculture 

More  has  been  WTitten  about  the  region's  agriculture 
than  any  other  of  its  problems.  At  present  farm  prices 
and  agricultural  incomes  are  upheld  by  wartime  de- 
mands and  a  system  of  government  loans  and  restric- 
tion of  staple  commercial  crops.  The  attainment  of  a 
better  future  depends  on  further  shifts  from  mineeded 
staples  to  the  production  of  food  and  feedstuffs  that 
wiU  raise  the  level  of  home  consumption  and  supply 
nearby  markets.  Just  how  wise  it  is  in  normal  times 
to  specialize  on  the  production  of  export  staples,  such 
as  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  com- 
modities, depends  on  a  complex  array  of  factors.  When 
the  world  is  peacefully  pursuing  the  maximum  pro- 
duction and  exchange  of  wealth  as  its  reasonable  and 
dominant  aim,  specialization  usually  pays  well.  Wlien,. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  smooth  flow  of  exchanges  of 
goods  through  the  great  markets  is  interrupted  by  war, 
by  the  turn  of  the  business  cycle  into  depression,  by 
the  rise  of  totalitarian  economics  which  place  national 
self-sufficiency  above  wealth-making,  then  reUance 
whoUy  upon  the  production  of  specialized  goods  ceases 
to  be  profitable.  The  outside  markets  on  which  we 
depend  become  demoralized,  may  even  disappear 
altogether. 

A  return  to  such  international  trade  as  was  prevalent 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  a  certainty  upon 
which  the  region  can  definitely  count.  At  least,  the 
production  of  our  traditional,  specialized  commodities 
for  export,  principally  cotton  and  tobacco,  should  be 
brought  more  nearly  in  line  with  national  requirements. 
And  this  in  turn  means  shifting  many  acres,  workers, 
commissaries,  gins,  warehouses  and  wharves  into  other 
lines  of  work.  The  middle  of  the  twentieth  centmy 
must  reverse  that  "rush  into  cotton"  which  charac- 
terized the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
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Many  farm  enterprises  now  seem  too  small  to  provide 
a  high  level  of  living.  The  continued  increase  m  in- 
dustrial activity  will  reduce  the  number  of  marginal 
farmers,  increase  the  size  of  farms,  and  furnish  nearby 
markets  with  the  fruit,  dairy  and  Cvestock  products 
taking  the  place  of  export  staples.  Further  reform 
of  the  tenant-lease  system  to  provide  a  more  stable 
tenure  is  necessarj'  to  further  the  change  from  cash 
crops  to  subsistence  and  general  farming.  Wlierever 
possible,  tenancy  should  be  replaced  by  ownership, 
made  more  efficient  by  cooperative  practices. 

Migi'ation  of  farm  youth  will  continue  and  should  be 
aided  by  the  training  necessai-y  to  enable  them  to  make 
the  transition  from  agricultui'al  to  mdustrial  pm'suits. 
The  problem  of  a  changing  agiicidture  has  already  been 
met  in  the  displacement  of  ter.ants  in  certain  ai'eas 
where  the  transitioii  to  livestock  farming  or  mechan- 
ized fai'ming  is  underway,  \naerever  this  population 
proves  too  old  and  unadaptaljle  to  be  absorbed  in  highly 
competitive  industry,  it  will  be  foimd  necessary  to  con- 
tmue  rural  relief.  Youth,  however,  can  be  expected 
to  make  needed  transitions.  The  fm-ther  equalization 
of  educational  opportmiity,  especially  in  rnral  areas, 
is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  needed  occupational 
changes.  It  may  prove  possible  to  retain  much  of  the 
older  population  on  the  laud;  State  and  Federal 
governments  should  take  every  opportunity  to  do  so 
through  public  forests,  purchase  of  submarginal  lands, 
waterpower  projects.  They  must  also  provide  for  the 
mobility  of  farm  youth  through  vocational  training  in 
NYA,  CCC,  or  bj-  similar  means. 

Public  Policy  and  Human  Resources  in  Industry 

In  the  quests  for  higher  levels  of  income  and  higher 
standards  of  living,  the  Southeast  has  turned  to  mdus- 
trial development.  Regional  variations  in  wages  exist 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  the  Southeast  especi- 
ally has  come  to  be  known  as  the  region  of  low  wage 
levels.  There  are  many  reasons  for  low  wages  in  the 
Southeast,  but  presumably  they  derive  mainly  from 
large  population  mcreases,  the  pressure  of  labor  seeking 
escape  from  an  overcrowded  agiiculture,  and  the  popu- 
lation's lack  of  training  in  the  industrial  skills. 

An  unportant  factor  in  the  better-roimded  economy 
we  desire  for  the  future  is  a  well-balanced  hibor  supply, 
balanced  as  between  skilled  and  unsidlled;  among  the 
various  branches  of  the  skilled;  between  male  and  fe- 
male; between  white  and  colored;  between  rural  and 
urban.  Either  too  many  or  too  few  skills  are  available 
in  different  areas;  rural  labor  is  idle  much  of  the  time 
though  needing  badly  the  goods  and  services  that  work 
would  provide.  Some  industries  employ  many  men 
and  few  women;  others  have  women  working  steadily 


but  men  idle  on  the  streets.  Negroes  are  confined  to 
a  few  vocations  and  are  willing  to  take  those  jobs  open 
to  them  at  any  wage. 

One  of  the  detenents  to  manufacturing  coming  into 
the  Southeast  has  been  the  lack  of  skilled  mechanical 
labor,  wliich  may  be  quickly  remedied  in  vocational 
training.  It  is  true  that  the  machine  age  has  not 
been  close  to  a  great  many  of  our  popidation.  It  is 
also  true  that  our  system  of  education  has  placed  too 
little  emphasis  on  manual  training,  shop  work,  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.  To  move  actively  into 
a  technological  industrial  system  ^vill  require  trained 
technologists  in  the  upper  reaches  and  skilled  workers 
in  the  lower.  Our  educational  system  has  a  great 
responsibility  in  preparing  youth  for  the  coming  of 
industry  into  the  South. 

Our  hopes  for  future  development  include  a  higher 
wage  level  and  greater  economic  security  for  om-  work- 
ing population.  In  its  quest  for  a  high  level  of  income, 
the  Southeast  faces  the  question  of  low  wage  levels, 
which  will  not  be  easily  changed.  In  terms  of  bal- 
ancing needed  consumption  with  potential  production, 
this  tends  to  establish  the  balance  at  a  low  level.  Our 
region  may  not  soon  be  able  to  change  these  conditions, 
but  it  can  establish  goals  toward  which  to  work  and 
make  ready  a  day  when  rural  poverty  will  no  longer  be 
an  inducement  to  outside  industrial  capital. 

In  an  effort  to  conserve  human  resources  and  main- 
tain national  standards,  the  Federal  Government  has 
set  up  certain  levels  below  wliich  it  cannot  and  does 
not  allow  the  States  to  fall.  Programs  of  social 
security  and  unemployment  compensation,  together 
\vith  Federal  aid  to  public  highways,  to  vocational  and 
agricultural  education,  all  set  up  minimum  standards. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  set  up  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  of  work  to  which  industries  must 
conform,  if  their  products  are  to  move  in  interstate 
conmierce. 

Three  corollaries  as  to  future  industrial  development 
in  the  Southeast  seem  to  follow  from  the  assumptions 
behind  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  First,  while 
standards  affect  only  minimum  wages  they  will  in  time 
come  to  be  felt  tlu"oughout  the  whole  level  of  wages  and 
skills.  Secondly,  if  Southeastern  uidustry  and  labor 
are  to  profit  in  national  competitive  markets  they  must 
be  equal  in  cfRciencV  and  productivity  to  any  in  the 
Nation.  Third,  firms  on  the  margin  of  bankniptcy 
will  not  long  be  able  to  forestall  the  consequences  of 
inediciency  by  recourse  to  the  payment  of  substandard 
wages.  When  such  firms  fail,  tlieir  laborers  ami  their 
share  of  production  will  be  taken  over  by  more  efficient 
firms.  Higher  standards,  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized, offer  the  one  hope  of  disposing  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts in  mass  markets  once  war  activities  cease. 
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There  remams  the  problem  of  those  who  will  be 
unemployed  at  a  liigh  level  of  economic  activity.  In 
our  national  policy,  the  problems  of  those  who  grow  too 
old  to  work,  those  who  are  temporarily  unemployed, 
and  those  who  for  various  reasons  are  unemployable 
are  met  in  the  program  for  social  security.  In  this 
situation,  as  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  we  can 
no  longer  depend  upon  the  assumptions  prevalent  in 
classical  economics  as  to  the  imregulated  effect  of 
supply  and  demand  on  unprotected  units  of  labor.  By 
action  of  the  State,  the  political  citizen  is  now  an 
economic  citizen  with  certain  rights  of  economic  security 
underwritten  by  the  State. 

In  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  old-age  insurance,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  relief  and  public  work  for  the  unemployed,  we 
have  abandoned  laissez-faire  economics  to  return  to  the 
older  conception  of  political  economy.  The  wealth  of 
the  Nation  is  pledged  to  a  collective  imderwriting  of 
the  economic  welfare  of  citizens  at  certain  minimum 
standards.  This,  it  must  be  realized,  makes  national- 
regional  planning  imperative  in  the  economic  sphere. 
Unemployment  is  now  accepted  as  a  risk  to  our  total 
national  security.  To  support  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment on  the  part  of  the  few  requires  a  high  level  of 
employment  among  the  many.  To  support  old-age 
retirement  funds  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  aged 
will  require  a  continuing  high  level  of  national  income. 
These  conditions  are  worth  reviewing  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  task  that  our  national  policy  has  as- 
sumed in  continuing  high  levels  of  employment,  pro- 
ductivity and  total  national  income.  With  its  solvency 
at  stake  in  carrying  out  its  guarantees  of  security  to  its 
citizens,  it  is  not  enough  to  hope  for  continued  employ- 
ment and  high  national  income.  These  conditions  can 
be  achieved  only  by  earnest  effort,  informed  judgment 
and  intell^ent  foresight. 

The  Southeast  wiU  continue  its  movement  toward 
industriaHzation,  but  the  means  will  differ  widely  from 
those  once  advocated.  Artificial  inducements  to  in- 
creased industrialization  through  municipal  subsidies 
in  the  form  of  free  factory  sites,  tax  exemption,  and 
outright  subsidy  have  not  proved  their  worth  in  the 
region.  Low  wages,  moreover,  will  come  to  count  less 
than  high  productivity.     A  certain  normal  growth  of 


industrialization  continued  throughout  the  depression 
and  is  certainly  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  The 
Southeast  can  reasonably  expect  to  continue  increas- 
ingly to  process  its  raw  materials  to  meet  the  rising 
demand  of  its  own  regional  markets.  In  certain  prod- 
ucts, it  has  shown  its  ability  to  manufacture  for  the 
Nation  and,  with  further  equalization  of  class  freight 
rates  where  these  are  shown  to  be  discriminating,  it  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  expand  these  markets.  In- 
creased facilities  for  financing  regional  industry  and 
small  business  will  be  needed  in  the  post-war  period, 
particularly  among  small  business  which  was  hard  hit 
by  priorities  and  shortages  of  necessary  materials  and 
was  imable  to  obtain  war  contracts. 

It  is  in  light  of  the  goals  delineated  in  the  foregoing 
discussion — the  goals  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  region  as  a  whole,  for  the  future  of  physical  and 
human  resomxes,  of  markets  and  income,  of  agriculture, 
and  of  public  policy — that  the  several  chapters  in  Part 
II  of  this  report  devoted  to  regional  development  pro- 
grams in  several  functional  fields  should  be  read.  In 
the  practical  applications  of  the  suggestions  which  these 
various  statements  present,  much  misunderstandmg 
can  be  avoided  through  the  reahzation  that  no  drastic 
choices  on  the  "all  or  none"  basis  need  be  made.  We 
do  not  have  to  choose  aU-out  migration,  all-out  indus- 
trialization, nor  even  all-out  diversification  to  the 
exclusion  of  staple  crops.  While  we  seek  to  improve 
agriculture,  we  shall  also  seek  to  make  the  best  use  of 
industry  and  of  migration  opportunities.  The  goal 
to  be  sought  and  the  touchstone  of  development  is 
higher  utilization  of  resources  and  higher  standards  and 
levels  of  living  for  the  total  popvdation. 

At  the  end  of  America's  first  war  166  years  ago  the 
statesmanship  of  the  colonial  South  gave  to  the  Nation 
the  conception  of  unity  and  liberty  for  which  20  years 
ago  and  again  today  it  is  fighting  in  theaters  of  war 
abroad.  The  materials  presented  in  the  remaining 
sections  of  the  report  make  it  clear  that  there  is  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  the  economic  statesmanship  of  the 
South,  following  the  present  war,  to  set  an  example  for 
the  Nation  in  securing  and  maintaining  in  this  region 
"an  ever-increasing  release  of  the  powers  of  human 
natm-e,  in  the  service  of  a  freedom  which  is  cooperative 
and  a  cooperation  which  is  voluntary." 
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The  Agricultural  Situation 

In  Southeastern  regional  development,  agiiculture 
occupies  a  position  of  critical  importance  as  the  center 
of  the  region's  major  maladjustments.  Roughly  half 
of  the  people  in  the  seven  Southeastern  States  are 
dependent  directly  upon  agriculture  for  their  liveli- 
hoods, but  the  type  of  farming  characteristic  of  the 
region  has  sufl'ered  from  its  own  limitations  and  from 
the  instability  of  world  markets  upon  which  it  has  been 
so  largely  dependent.  The  region's  ability  to  provide 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  even  for  itself 
has  been  seriously  impaired. 

Long  before  the  pUght  of  the  region's  agriculture 
began  to  draw  the  attention  of  tlio  rest  of  the  Nation, 
intelligent  leadership  in  the  Southeastern  States  had 
been  pointing  out  that  much  of  the  farm  land  had  been 
tilled  for  100  years  or  more,  under  conditions  which 
have  led  to  extensive  soil  erosion  and  depletion.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  the  region  includes  that 
part  of  the  Nation  known  as  the  "Old  Cotton  South", 
and  while  the  plantation  economy  is  largely  gone,  some 
of  its  vestiges  remain  vmder  the  system  of  tenancy; 
that  tillable  acreage  and  cash  income  per  capita  is 
low,  making  for  low  levels  of  living,  much  rural  pov- 
erty and  destitution,  inadequate  educational  and 
community  facilities,  poor  health,  and  malnutri- 
tion. Perhaps  no  other  aspect  of  the  region's  eco- 
nomic life  has  enlisted  such  wide  interest  and  ac- 
tivity as  the  rehabilitation  of  its  agriculture.  The 
schools,  the  churches,  service  clubs,  the  press,  in- 
dustrial and  business  organizations,  railroads,  State 
and  local  governn-.ent  agencies,  are  among  the  many 
forces  which,  especially  since  the  collapse  of  1929, 
have  been  earnestly  working  toward  that  end.  Im- 
portant gains  have  been  made.  Much  further  progress 
is  necessary  and  possible.  The  current  war  period  has 
brought  opportunities  for  more  rapid  progress. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  region's  agriculture  is 
contingent  upon  many  factors  outside  of  agriculture 
proper,  but  essentially  it  means  an  increase  in  the  level 
of  living  and  changes  in  economic  pursuits  for  at  least 
half  of  the  region's  population.  Until  this  has  trans- 
pired, progress  in  other  aspects  of  economic  life  within 
the  region  will  bear  little  relationship  to  a  healthy 
regional  economy  and  will  only  sharpen  existing  dis- 
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parities  and  postpone  an  inevitable  adjustment.  Among 
those  portions  of  its  population  presently  existing  at 
substandard  levels,  the  region,  and  the  Nation  as 
well,  will  find  the  greatest  remaining  market  for  the 
products  of  farm  and  factory,  and  a  vast  reservoir  of 
manpower  capable  of  producing  wealth  in  far  greater 
measure  than  is  true  in  its  present  state  of  utilization. 
In  the  future  economy  of  the  region,  agriculture  will 
always  play  a  dominant  part.  Aside  from  the  over- 
shadowing importance  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  it  is 
certain  that  no  region  of  the  Nation  produces  a  greater 
variety  of  farm  products  than  the  Southeast.  With 
substantial  reduction  in  farm  population,  the  region's 
wide  range  of  soil  tj  pes  and  of  rainfall  and  temperature 
afford  opportunities  for  widespread  diversification  which 
would  provide  a  level  of  living  as  high  as  any  in  the  Nation . 

Income  from  Agriculture 

Cotton,  tobacco,  and  Government  payments  are  the 
most  important  sources  of  cash  farm  income  in  the 
Southeast.  Carolina  receives  half  its  farm  income  from 
soil-depleting  tobacco,  and  43.9  percent  of  Mississippi's 
cash  income  comes  from  cotton.  For  the  region  as  a 
whole,  which  includes  Florida  where  these  percentages 
are  low,  39.0  percent  of  the  total  cash  farm  income 
comes  from  tobacco  and  cotton.  As  table  1  indicates, 
income  from  all  classes  of  livestock  amounts  to  about 
the  same  proportion  of  the  total  income  as  does  cotton; 
and  Government  payments  amount  to  about  as  much 
as  does  the  income  from  dairying  and  poultry  com- 
bined. Livestock  and  livestock  products  account  for 
sUghtly  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  regional  income  but 
over  half  the  total  national  farm  income.  (Table  II). 
Government  payments  constituted  14  percent  of  the 
total  farm  income  in  the  region  in  1939  as  contrasted 
with  9  percent  for  the  Nation.  Tennessee  received  the 
greatest  part  of  its  total  farm  income  from  crops  and 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products,  the  latter  because 
of  its  better  pastures  and  higher  feed-grain  yields. 
Florida  received  the  smallest  part  of  its  total  cash 
farm  income  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  as 
well  as  Govermnent  payments.  The  citrus  and  truck 
crop  enterprises  provided  the  bulk  of  Florida's  farm 
income.     (See  also  Table  III). 

Usual  net  cash  farm  income  (the  amount  of  money 
actually  available  for  a  family's  use  after  farm  expenses 
have  been  paid)  is  very  small  over  most  of  the  region. 
(See  table  IV.)  The  income  of  the  large  farms  is  little, 
if  any,  better  in  many  cases  than  that  of  the  smaller 
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Table  I. — Percentage  of  total  cash  farm  income  from  farm  enterprises  and  Government  payments,  Southeast  region,  by  States,  for  19S8 


State 

Milk  and 
milk  prod- 
ucts 

Chickens, 
eggs,  and 
turkeys 

Cattle  and 

calves,  beef 

and  veal 

Hogs 

Sheep, 

lambs, 

mutton, 

and  lamb 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Govern- 
ment pay- 
ments 

All  other 

Total 

Mortb  Cftrftlinft 

5.  IS 
6.41 
&74 
7.50 
11.41 
6.31 
6.60 

4.33 
3.48 
4.14 
4.01 
8.34 
4.93 
3.65 

1.93 
2.89 
2.87 
2.40 
9.85 
4.65 
4.97 

4.52 
4.62 
6.11 
4.03 
8.81 
6.66 
3.52 

0.06 
.02 
.01 
.02 
.11 
.04 
.04 

49.56 
21.67 
11.91 
4.92 
10.08 
.06 

7.19 
28.49 
23.43 

1.11 
15.90 
37.15 
43.90 

7.00 
13.70 
12.80 
2.40 
8.90 
15.90 
13.50 

20.26 
19.02 
31.99 
73.61 
26.60 
24.30 
23.82 

100 

Snnt.h  rarnlina 

100 

Florida 

100 

^Ifthj^mft 

100 

Region 

6.98 

4.68 

4.08 

5.38 

.02 

17.04 

21.95 

10.40 

29.47 

100 

United  States  . . 

17.29           0 .';.';  i         14 17 

10.83 

1.99 

3.35 

6.36 

6.00 

30.46 

100 

Source:  AgTkuUural  Statislks,  IQIfi.    V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

farms  considering  the  number  of  families  which  must  be 
supported.  Incomes  with  the  1943-45  price  assump- 
tions will  be  more  satisfactory  for  families  of  large 
farms  because  of  the  greater  volume  of  products  for 
sale.  However,  in  Lee  County,  Ala.,  for  example, 
three-fourths  of  all  the  farmers  operated  small-  or 
medium-sized  farms,  with  the  remaining  one-fourth 
having  large  farms. 

Consideration  of  the  smaU  amount  of  money  usually 
available  for  these  farm  families  leaves  little  doubt  that 
outside  sources  will  have  to  provide  a  great  deal  of 
additional  assistance  in  the  form  of  management, 
development  loans,  farm  plans,  and  in  other  ways  as 
pointed  out  in  other  sections  of  this  statement. 

Changes  Since  1930 

Twelve  years  ago  the  situation  was  even  more  un- 
favorable and  the  shifts  that  have  taken  place  since 
that  time  have  been  mainly  beneficial.  According  to 
the  1940  Census  of  Agriculture  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  region  has  decreased  in  the  previous  decade  over 
100,000,  or  6}2  percent,  and  the  average  farm  has  in- 
creased in  size  from  69  to  81  acres,  or  17  percent. 
(See  table  V.) 

T.\BLE  II. — Percentage   of    total    cash  farm   income  from   crops, 
livestock,  and  Government  payments,  Southeast  region,  by  States, 
.  1939 


Percentage  of  total  cash  farm  income  from— 

State 

Crops 

Livestock 
and  live- 
stock 
products 

Govern- 
ment pay- 
ments 

Total 

Knrt.h  CnroliTiH 

76 
67 
62 
81 
44 
50 
61 

16 
17 
22 
16 
44 
26 
19 

8 
16 
16 

3 
12 
24 
20 

100 

South  Carolina 

100 

Florida 

100 

Alabama..  .-_  

100 

100 

Begion 

64 

22 

14 

100 

United  States 

38 

53 

9 

This  is  encoiu-aging,  since  the  farms  have  been  too 
numerous  and  small  to  furnish  an  adequate  living  or  to 
permit  more  extensive  soU-saving  crop  practices.  The 
average  farm  has  only  28  of  its  81  acres  in  cultivation, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  great  many  farm  owners 
and  operators  lack  sufficient  income  to  begin  the  soil- 
improving  practices  which  are  needed. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  farms,  combined  with 
their  larger  average  size,  has  meant  fewer  farmers.  The 
number  of  white  operators  showed  a  small  increase, 
9,293,  but  the  number  of  Negro  operators  decreased  by 
112,661,  of  which  111,563  were  tenants  (one-fourth  of 
the  total  in  1930)  and  1,098  were  owners.  Many  of 
these  have  become  farm  laborers.  Large  numbers  are 
on  work-relief  in  the  seven  States.  Others  have  moved 
to  employment  out  of  the  region  or  to  towns  within  the 
region.  Reflected  here  are  some  of  the  social  costs  of 
improved  agricultural  conditions. 

Another  significant  change  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  an  encouraging  one,  is  that  farm  ownership  has  in- 
creased 9.5  percent  wliile  tenancy  has  decreased  17.4 
percent.  The  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  owners 
is  still  less  than  that  of  tenants,  but  there  has  been  a 
shift  from  59.8  to  52.8  percent  tenants  and  from  40.2 


Table  III. — Cash  farm  income  and  Government  paym 
States,  Southeast  regions,  1939 

[Thousands  of  Dollars) 

ents,    by 

State 

Income 
from 
crops 

Income 

from 
livestock 

and 
livestock 
products 

Total 
cash 

income 
from 
farm 

market- 
inss 

Income 

from 
Govern- 
ment 
pay- 
ments 

Cash  in- 
come 
and 

Govern- 
ment 
pay- 
meats 

$182, 167 
77,761 
97,413 
98,403 
58,470 
58,011 
102, 196 

674,421 

$38,484 
19, 458 
35,285 
20,103 
58, 195 
29,593 
32,297 

$220, 651 
97, 219 
132,698 
118,506 
116,665 
87,604 
134,493 

$19,892 
17,902 
25,  794 
3,865 
15,  713 
27,259 
34.330 

$240. 543 

South  Carolina. 

115. 121 

168, 492 

Florida.. 

122.  371 

132,378 

114,863 

Mississippi 

168,823 

Total  region... 

233,415 

907,836 

144,755 

1,052,591 

Total  United  States 

3.237,996 

4,494,541 

7.732,537 

807,065 

8,539,620 

Source:  AgricuUural  Slalislio,  19i0.    U.  S.  Department  of  .^.griculture. 


Source:  Agricultural  Staliatics,  19i0,  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  IV. —  Usual  net  cash  incomes,  typical  farms  in  selected 
counties.  Piedmont  subregion,  assuming  1935-39  price  rela- 
tionships 


Table  V. — Changes  in  farming  in  the  Southeast,  1930  to  1940^ 


County 

Size  of  (arm 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Lee  County,  Ala     .       .               . 

$90 
94 
120 
103 

$282 
184 
240 
421 

i$770 

Greene  County,  Ga 

1  317 

Edsefield  County,  S.  C 

'  3. 033 

Gaston  County.  N.  C 

'781 

»  Operator  and  2  cropper  families. 
'  Operator  and  5  cropper  families. 
'  Operator  and  1  cropper  family. 

to  47.2  percent  owners  between  1930  and  1940.  Al- 
most half  of  the  region's  tenant  farmers  continue  to 
move  each  year.  Farming  tools,  furniture,  camied 
goods,  and  other  valuables  are  damaged  or  lost  at  each 
moving.  But  more  important,  this  stifles  the  growth 
of  any  continuing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  in 
building  up  the  soil  and  farmstead  into  an  efficient 
producing  unit. 

In  the  10-year  period  1930  to  1940,  farmers  in  the 
Southeast  made  a  niunber  of  pronounced  production 
shifts.  (See  Figs.  17-20.)  For  example,  the  reduc- 
tion in  workstock  mmibers,  due  to  increased  mechaniza- 
tion, has  released  considerable  acreages  of  com,  hay,  and 
oats  for  feeding  other  classes  of  livestock.  Accompany- 
ing a  44  percent  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  and  a  26 
percent  reduction  in  production,  hay  acreage  increased 
111  percent  and  oats  acreage  increased  193  percent  in 
the  10-year  period.  The  increase  in  oats  acreage  was 
from  a  comparatively  small  base.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  cotton  production  did  not  decrease  in 
direct  proportion  to  cotton  acreage.  By  virtue  of 
better  care  of  the  crop,  heavier  fertilizer  application  and 
the  elimination  from  production  of  the  poorest  cotton 
land,  average  yields  have  increased  by  approximately  37 
percent  in  the  past  10  years,  a  very  definite  gain  in 
productivity.  The  net  result,  in  most  cases,  has  been 
a  larger  net  income  from  cotton,  even  with  the  reduced 
acreage.  The  lifting  of  production  control  quotas  for 
tobacco  m  1939  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in 
tobacco  acreage  and  production  over  that  for  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  for  1930. 

The  land  taken  out  of  cotton  production  has  not  all 
been  used  to  best  possible  advantage.  As  mentioned 
above,  part  of  it  has  been  put  in  hay,  part  in  oats  and 
part  in  a  few  other  miscellaneous  crops.  The  census 
indicates  that  at  present  there  are  approximately  six 
million  acres  of  idle  cropland  in  the  region ;  part  of  this 
is  in  lespedeza  for  soil  conserving  purposes  primarily, 
and  may  be  turned  under  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
It  should  be  remembered  when  discussing  idle  land  that 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  it  in  1930,  before 


Items 

Unit  1,000 

1930 

1940 

Percent 
change 
1930-40 

Total  population 

Farm  population 

Number 

Number 

16, 559 

7,118 

108,444 

1.568 

69.2 

39.555 

26.2 

7.345 

40,617 

55,755 

631 

937 

632 

472 

99 

465 

$2,577 

2.409 

4,171 

1,915 

660 

3,715 

36, 462 

14,908 

14,417 

232,711 

734 

7,037 

2.'i6 

5,349 

782 

87 

647 

15,  765 

6,671 

1,029 

741,389 

187 

17,484 

386 

39.655 

106 

2,984 

2,945 

648,424 

18,426 

7,078 

118,898 

1,465 

81.2 

41.153 

28.1 

5.976 

45.077 

60.758 

691 

774 

593 

421 

98 

353 

$2,341 

2.235 

5.457 

2,139 

540 

5,394 

38,612 

18, 148 

17,679 

239,087 

1,068 

12,700 

751 

18, 195 

760 

131 

1,160 

8,858 

4,966 

1.166 

1,059,045 

261 

23,430 

416 

35,270 

148 

6.295 

5.646 

836.658 

11.3 
—.5 

9.6 

Number  of  farms 

Number 

Acres 

—6.6 

A  verage  acreage  per  farm  * 

17.3 

Cropland  harvested.. 

Acres 

4.0 

11. 5 

Cropland,  idle  or  fallow.  .  . 

Acres 

—18.8 

Woodland 

11.0 

Land  available  for  crops 

Acres      ... 

9.0 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

9.5 

Number  farm  tenants 

Number  white  owners  . 

-17.4 
11.5 

Number  white  tenants 

Number  Negro  owners _ 

Number  Negro  tenants 

.Average  value  of  farms  * 

-10.8 

-.9 

-24.1 

—9.2 

Number 

Number 

Number. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

-7.2 

Total  cattle 

30.8 

11.7 

Sheep  and  lambs _ 

Hogs  and  pigs  . 

-18.2 
45.2 

Chickens... 

5.9 

21.7 

22.6 

Do  .. 

Bushels.. 

2.7 

45.6 

Winter  wheat..    . 

Bushels 

80.5 

Oats  threshed 

193.4 

Do  .. 

Bushels 

240.2 

-2.8 

Rye  threshed..  . 

Acres  _ 

50.6 

Do 

Bushels 

Acres  . 

79.3 

Cotton 

-43.8 

Do 

Bales 

-25.6 

Tobacco 

Acres    ._    . 

15.3 

Do 

Pounds 

Acres 

42.8 

Irish  potatoes .. 

39.6 

Do. 

Bushels 

Acres..  .    . 

,34.4 

Sweetpotatoes 

7.8 

Do    . 

Bushels 

Acres. 

-11.1 

Sorpbnm  hav 

39.6 

111.0 

Do 

Tons.. 

91.7 

Gallons 

29.0 

1  Includes  -Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia.  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina 
>  Figures  for  these  items  are  actual  numbers. 


Table   VI. — Direction  and  rate  of  change,   selected  items  in  5 
Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plains  counties,  1930  to  1940  ' 


Unit 

Piedmont 
counties ' 

Upper    and    lower 
coastal    plains 
counties ' 

Items 

Difler- 
ential 

Percent 

diUer- 

ential  is 

of  1930 

Differ- 
ential 

Percent 
differ- 
ential is 
of  1930 

Number  of  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Average  size  of  farms 

Number. . 

Acres 

Acres 

.Veres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Number.. 
Number.. 
Number.. 
Number. . 
Number.. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

-Veres 

Acres 

Acres 

.Kens 

-1,645 

13.216 

11.2 

591 

-19.952 

22.910 

16.486 

-2,704 

1,646 

-106 

5.519 

13.775 

7.478 

10.905 

12,496 

-61,269 

-1,594 

885 

27,665 

-12.3 

1.4 

15.6 

.2 

-20.1 

6.6 

3.5 

-13.3 

5.7 

-.6 

34.8 

4.4 

6.6 

53.1 

132.1 

-60.2 

-9.2 

43.0 

186.9 

-2.729 

250.020 

21.5 

20.016 

-13.244 

99.909 

47. 474 

-2.146 

12.378 

2.778 

27,783 

32,144 

62.  754 

3.268 

1.537 

-100.  592 

-7.693 

682 

40.214 

-18.7 
25.7 
39.3 
4.9 

Cropland  idle  or  fallow 

Woodland  in  farms 

Land  available  for  crops 

Horses  and  mules 

-25.6 

27.6 

8.4 

-9.1 

Total  cflttle...  

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Chickens 

Com  for  all  purposes 

Wheat  threshed 

Oats,  grain  *.  ,  . 

79.  S 
38.3 
59.6 
11.3 
35.9 
106.8 
8.S 

Cotton 

-56.1 

-12.7 

18.4 

Total  hay 

213.2 

'  Pignies  on  crop  acreages  and  yields  relate  to  the  preceding  years,  vU,  1929-39. 

'Counties  in  Piedmont— Greene  and  Gwinnett,  Ga.;  Catuurus,  Caswell,  and 
Gaston,  N.  C. 

>  Counties  in  upper  and  lower  Coastal  Plains— Bullocb,  Hooston,  and  Sumter, 
Oa.j  Greene  and  Wilson.  N.  C. 

•  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed 
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agricultural  adjustment  programs  came  into  being. 
Table  V  indicates,  actually,  a  reduction  in  idle  cropland 
of  19  percent  from  1930  to  1940.  This  would  indicate 
that  not  only  has  all  displaced  cotton  land  been  put 
into  some  other  crop,  but  that  in  addition  part  of  the 
cropland  idle  before  production  control  programs  has 
been  put  to  a  better  use.  This  is  indeed  a  desirable 
trend. 

Accompanying  changes  in  crop  acreages  and  produc- 
tion, there  was  also  a  shift  in  livestock  numbers.  All 
cattle  increased  by  almost  31  percent  but  dairy  cows 
increased  only  12  percent,  barely  enough  to  furnish 
milk,  at  the  same  rate  per  capita,  for  the  increases  in 
total  population  of  the  area.  Hogs  were  increased 
almost  one-half  over  the  1930  figiu-e. 


Production  rates  in  1940  for  all  classes  of  livestock, 
as  well  as  crops,  were  among  the  lowest  in  the  entire 
country. 

An  outstanding  regional  deficiency  which  affects  aU 
farmers,  but  particularly  cash  farmers,  exists  in  the 
fact  that,  despite  the  extensive  area  in  farms  and  large 
numbers  of  individual  farmers,  the  region  is  a  heavy 
importer  of  foodstuffs.  There  is  a  lack  of  balance 
between  the  region's  agriculture  and  the  region's  daily 
consumer  needs.  (This  is  parallel  to  the  situation  in 
manufacturing,  which  likewise  shows  bulky  materials 
exported  from  the  region,  and  an  importation  of  finished 
consumer  goods.)  Large  amounts  of  milk,  eggs,  cheese, 
butter,  fruits,  vegetables,  fresh  meats,  are  brought  into 
the  region  from  considerable  distances,  paying  freight 
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charge    in    the    process,    and    often   deteriorating   in 
quality. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  toward  a  change 
Ln  this  situation.  Table  V  shows  that  there  was  a  31- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  region 
la  the  past  10  years — an  encouraging  sign  to  those  who 
are  urging  less  cotton,  more  cover  and  forage  crops,  and 
more  livestock  for  the  good  of  the  soil.  Many  are  beef 
cattle.  The  10-year  increase  in  gallons  of  milk  pro- 
duced was  29  percent,  reflecting  a  vigorous  new  dairying 
development.  Another  move  in  the  right  direction  is 
the  45-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs.  There 
has  been  a  small  but  promismg  poultry  development. 
Taken    together,    all    such    developments    reflect    the 


trends  which  brought  the  44-percent  decrease  in  cotton 
acreage  from  1930  to  1940,  with  a  decrease  in  cotton 
production  of  only  26  percent,  indicating  improved 
fields,  the  retirement  from  cotton  of  less  suitable  lands 
and  their  conversion  to  pasture  and  livestock  purposes. 
The  trends  have  been  and  are  being  activelj'  encouraged 
by  the  county  and  home  demonstration  agents,  the 
extension  services  of  the  land  grant  colleges,  the 
action  agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture — the  SoU  Conservation  Service,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration — 
through  soil  conservation  districts,  farm  plans,  and 
through  the  cooperative  State  and  county  land-use 
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planning  program  which  engages  the  joint  leadership  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  State  agricultural  extension  services." 

These  trends,  protracted,  will  in  time  fill  the  gap  in 
the  region's  consumer  market,  relieve  food  price  levels, 
breed  more  processing  industries  and  employment,  im- 
prove diet,  and  also  help  redeem  the  soil.  How  far 
there  is  to  go  in  the  last  regard  may  be  seen  in  one 
striking  fact  revealed  by  the  1940  Census.  The  total 
of  cash  wages  paid  in  agriculture  in  1939  in  the  7  States 
was  $91,210,582.     But  the  total  expenditures  of  farmers 

'•  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1943,  passed  subsequent  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  statement,  precluded  the  use  of  funds  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics for  State  and  county  land-use  planning.  Where  the  organization  and  program 
continue,  it  is  without  the  assistance  formerly  provided  by  the  Bureau. 


for  commercial  fertilizer  was  $99,089,478,  and  for  liming 
materials  $2,126,602.  The  need  for  constantly  re- 
plenishing the  depleted  soil  with  artificial  fertilizer  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

Prevailing  Farm  Practices 

Southeastern  farmers,  in  varyhig  proportion  from 
area  to  area,  employ  one  of  two  prevailing  economic 
modes  or  "systems,"  although  no  one  farm  may  be  com- 
pletely devoted  to  either.  These  systems  are :  (a)  farm- 
ing of  the  self-sufficing,  noninarket  or  subsistence  type, 
and  (b)  the  raising  of  cash  crops  for  the  market. 

The  self-sufficing  or  "production  for  use"  type  of 
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agriculture,  although  it  is  widespread  in  the  region,  is 
less  significant  than  the  cash-crop  economy.  It  can 
be  treated  only  by  general  observations  and  scattered 
statistics.  Numerous  small  farmers,  especially  in  the 
hilly  districts,  eke  out  their  livings  by  combining  a  very 
small  cash  income  with  a  real  income  in  the  form  of  com 
and  hogs  raised  for  family  use,  the  bartering  of  eggs  and 
other  small  produce  for  coffee  and  salt  at  the  "rolling 
store,"  and  not  infrequently  by  the  products  of  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  some  handicraft.  Over  extensive  areas 
of  the  region  the  value  of  goods  produced  and  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  is  known  to  constitute  over  half  of 
the  total  real  farm  income.  This  primitive  tjrpe  of 
subsistence  fanning  is  associated  in  many  cases  with 
land  ownership,  to  be  sure,  but  also  with  the  cabin,  the 


meager  corn  patch,  and  the  undernourishing  diet.  How- 
ever, this  subsistence  population  has  contributed  a 
cheap  and  abundant  labor  supply  to  industry  and, 
when  given  the  opportunity,  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  acquire  trade  and  mechanical  skill  and  has 
become  an  industrial  asset. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who  derives  most  of 
his  income  from  the  sale  of  his  products  for  cash,  and 
buys  the  goods  and  services  he  needs,  presents  greater 
problems  that  must  be  solved  before  the  Southeast  can 
prosper.  Since  these  cash-crop  products  in  the  South- 
east are  largely  cotton  and  tobacco,  prices  are  depend- 
ent not  on  the  local,  State,  or  even  regional  market,  but 
upon  world  market  conditions.  The  region's  cash-crop 
farmers  are  in  competition  with  the  exports  from  low- 
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Table  VII. — Cash  income  from  farm  marketings  in  the  Southeast 
and  in  the  United  States,  1940 


Table    IX. — Action   agency    contacts    with  farmers    in   selected 
counties,  by  subregions,  Jan.  1,  1941 


Area 

Number  of 
farms 

Cash  income  from 
farm  marketings 

Cash  per 
farm  from 

farm 
marketings 

United  States    

6,096,724 

$8,354,104,000 

$1, 370 

1,464,622 

888,604,000 

607 

Alabama 

231,801 
62,245 
216,033 
291,092 
278,  276 
137,  558 
247,  617 

89,  612,  000 
109,418,000 
143,  629,  GOO 
114,  540,  000 
206,  892,  000 

99,  230,  000 
125,283,000 

387 

Florida.. 

Georgia                                         ... 

1,758 
665 

393 

North  Carolina      _         -      _  .      -  . 

743 

721 

Tennessee                               -  -  _ 

506 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1940. 

wage  countries  which  may  simply  be  dimiping  their 
products  for  whatever  price  they  will  bring.  This 
was  not  always  so;  in  1916-17  the  United  States  grew 
three-fifths  of  the  world's  cotton.  But  every  year 
since  1933-34  the  combined  crop  of  foreign  countries 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  United  States.^  America  no 
longer  dominates  the  world's  cotton  markets.  Since 
1920,  despite  the  helpfulness  of  production  control  in 
bringing  about  the  44  percent  reduction  in  cotton  acre- 
age and  the  26  percent  reduction  in  the  Nation's  cotton 
production,  more  cotton  is  grown  than  is  used  in  two 
out  of  every  three  years.  Market  demands  for  cotton 
have  shifted  to  intermediate  and  long-staple  lint. 
Much  of  the  accumulated  stock  is  made  up  of  short- 
staple  lengths.  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  whether 
new-found  uses  for  cotton  will  offset  its  replacement 
by  other  fibers  in  some  of  its  former  uses.  The  trends 
in  tobacco  consumption  have  been  more  favorable.' 

The  farmer  who  sells  for  cash  is  under  a  further 
handicap  which  characterizes  the  fixing  of  almost 
all  agricultural  prices,  once  beyond  the  local  curb 
market.  Modern  prices  are  rarely  the  result  of  the 
free  play  of  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand,  with 


'  Round  the  World  With  Cotton,  Bulletin  of  the  Southern  Division,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1941,  pp.  37-39. 
>  AgricuUural  Stalislks  19i0,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1940,  p.  173. 


Selected 
coimties 

Total 
opera- 
ting 
units 
(approx- 
imate) 

Type  of  contact 

Subregions 

Current  farm 
plans  ' 

Loans  for  individ- 
ual farm  opera- 
tions 

Number 
5 
5 

2 
1 
2 

Number 
8,322 
6,711 

3.950 
2,280 
4,957 

Number 

2,216 

755 

258 
498 
469 

Percent 
total 
27 
11 

7 
22 
9 

Number 
2,792 
1,682 

773 
(") 
1,620 

Percent 
total 
34 

Atlantic  Coastal  Plains. . . 

Coastal    Flatwoods    and 

citrus  fruit  and  truck. . . 

Black  Belt  of  Alabama 

Sandhills. 

24 

20 
(') 
31 

'  Farm  plans  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration. 
'  Data  not  available. 


equal  bai^aining  power  on  both  sides.  More  often  they 
are  "administered"  by  the  organized  buying  side.  The 
farmers  of  this  region  are  prevailingly  imorganized  and 
at  a  disadvantage  in  bargaining  with  buyers  and 
brokers.  For  this  reason  as  well  as  the  more  general 
workings  of  competition,  prices  are  low  for  farm 
products  and  raw  materials,  essential  as  they  are,  and 
it  takes  a  large  amount  of  them  to  pay  for  goods  of 
higher  value.     (See  table  VII.)  * 

Federal  Farm  Assistance  Programs 

The  desirable  production  shifts  of  the  1930's  were 
closely  related  to  the  action  programs  of  various 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    The  production  control  program,  as  has  been 


'  Prices  of  certain  types  of  goods  seem  to  fluctuate  more  sensitively  than  prices  of 
other  types  of  goods.  Most  sensitive  are  raw  materials,  agricultural  products,  non  - 
durable  goods,  and  those  in  which  competitive  market  conditions  prevail.  Insensi- 
tive prices  are  found  on  the  whole  in  manufactured  goods,  durable  goods,  differen- 
tiated products  and  especially  in  goods  with  "administered  prices."  (See  National 
Resources  Committee,  The  Structure  of  the  American  Economy,  Pt.  I — Ba^ic  Char- 
acteristics, 1939,  p.  139.)  The  products  of  the  Southeast  are  very  largely  in  the  most 
sensitive  class.  This  means  that  in  depression  their  prices  fall  abnormally  low; 
under  exceptional  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  they  may  rise  considerably, 
but  they  always  fluctuate  more  and  are  more  unreliable  and  unpredictable  than 
the  prices  of  the  other  type  of  goods.  This  introduces  serious  hazards  into  planning 
and  producing  these  price-sensitive  goods. 


Table  VIII. — Number  of  various  types  of  loans  and  agreements,  Southeastern  Region  by  States,  1940 


South  Caro- 
lina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

North  Caro- 
lina 

Total 

Types  of  loans: 

Farm  Security  Administration: 
Rehabilitation  loans 

11,385 
729 
407 

6,798 
9,002 
10,  686 
14, 132 

21,727 

1,766 

639 

12,675 
14,  S70 
12.  456 
13,948 

24,312 

1,641 

693 

20,  155 
10,975 
(?) 
(1)  3,  575 

7,629 
115 
191 

4,483 

5,357 

2,628 

783 

9,656 
561 
347 

13,680 

10,550 

6,344 

312 

(0  27, 331 
634 

16,885 
10,  766 
(2) 
(■)  9, 106 

14,841 
787 
506 

12,028 
13,283 
18,  333 
12,606 

116,880 

Tenant  purchase  loans... 

Rehabilitation  projects 

Farm  Credit  Administration: 

Land  Bank  loans              

6,223 
2.683 

86,604 

74,  795 

Production  credit  loans    

■     49, 347 

54,361 

Total  loans                            .  .  . .  

53,039 

77,  971 

61,  351 

21, 186 

40,349 

64,712 

72,283 

390,  891 

Type  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  agreements: 

District  agreements                 -_            

4,049 
2,170 
1,471 

4,624 

852 

1,141 

2,578 

2,070 

966 

363 

0 

244 

19 
366 
232 

(?) 

5,437 
3,424 
2,850 

17,070 

8,882 

Project  agreements              

6,904 

7,690 

6,617 

5,614 

607 

617 

w 

11,711 

32,866 

>  Jan.  1, 1940. 
'  Not  available. 
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noted,  facilitated  these  changes  importantly.  Nearly 
all  the  farmers  in  the  region  are  cooperating  with  the 
AAA  program  in  carrying  out  production  adjustments. 
This  program  reaches  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the 
1,500,000  farm  operators  in  the  region.  Its  importance 
is  indicated  not  only  by  the  production  shifts  which 
have  taken  place  but  also  by  the  lai^e  proportion  of 
total  farm  income  which  government  subsidies  consti- 
tute.    (See  table  II.) 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  is  reaching  many 
low-income  farmers  in  the  region.  A  total  of  approxi- 
mately 125,000  loans  in  force  in  the  region  during  1940 
is  ample  evidence.  (See  table  VIII.)  FSA  also  provides 
technical  assistance  m  addition  to  loans,  and  makes 
outright  grants  where  catastrophic  conditions  (crop 
failure,  floods,  etc.)  make  that  necessary. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  had  approximate!}' 
265,000  current  loans  in  1940,  divided  between  Land 
Bank  loans.  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans.  Produc- 
tion Credit  loans,  and  Feed  and  Seed  loans.  This 
service  has  been  invaluable  in  assisting  farmers  to  keep 
their  farms  and  make  desirable  production  adjustments. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  in  1940  (exclud- 
ing Mississippi)  a  total  of  approximately  33,000  farm 
plan  agreements  in  force.  Of  this  number,  17,000  were 
district  agreements,  9,000  camp  agreements,  and  7,000 
project  agreements. 

Conditions  within  certain  subregions  necessitated  a 
greater  concentration  of  farm  plans  in  those  areas  than 
in  others,  as  indicated  by  table  IX.  The  greatest  con- 
centration of  farm  plans  was  in  the  Piedmont  where 
farm  plans  were  in  existence  for  approximately  27  per- 
cent of  all  operating  units. 

Agricultural  Planning 

The  significant  and  beneficial  sliifts  in  farming  stem 
in  part  from  the  participation  of  thousands  of  the 
region's  farmers  in  agricultural  planning. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  sponsoring  the  Nation-wide  develop- 
ment of  State,  county,  and  community  agricultural 
planning  committees,  concerned  with  all  aspects  of 
rural  life,  from  land  use  and  conservation  through 
nutrition  and  education,  directed  toward  the  full  and 
best  use  of  the  productive  resources  of  agriculture. 

As  of  June  1941,  these  cooperative  groups  included 
about  122,000  farm  operators  and  18,000  agricultural 
program  administrators,  technicians,  and  educators, 
engaged  in  the  inventory  of  human  and  physical  re- 
sources, the  definition  and  practical  solution  of  farm 
problems,  the  outlining  of  action  programs,  and  the 
delegation  of  responsibility  for  getting  required  work 
done. 

State  and  county  agricultural  planning  committees 


are  composed  of  heads  of  Federal,  State,  and  county 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  farm  people,  plus  farm  men  and  women  representing 
the  various  type-of-farming  areas  within  the  State  and 
the  various  communities  mthin  the  county.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  county  agricultural  planning  committee,  each 
coimty  is  organized  into  a  number  of  community  agri- 
cultural planning  committees,  with  representation  from 
each  neighborhood  within  the  community.  The  com- 
munity committees  are  made  up  wholly  of  farm  men 
and  women  and  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  sociological 
studies  of  the  natural  social  grouping  of  the  farm  people. 

Within  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
responsibility  for  over-all  agricultural  planning  for  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  for  the  States,  counties,  and  com- 
munities, is  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  cooperation  with  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Department. '  \^'ithin  the  States,  leadership  in  agri- 
cultural planning  is  vested  in  the  State  agricidtural 
extension  services,  through  the  State  extension  director 
and  district  and  county  extension  agents,  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  farm  people. 

The  State  extension  director  functions  as  chairman 
and  the  State  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  as  secretary  of  the  State  agricultural 
plannuig  committee.  An  elected  farmer  functions  as 
chairman  and  the  county  agent  as  secretarj'  of  the 
county  agricultural  planning  committee.  Farm  men 
and  women  make  up  the  officers  as  well  as  the  entire 
membership  of  the  community  committee. 

State  agricultural  planning  committees  have  been 
functioning  for  several  years  in  each  State  in  the  South- 
east; county  and  community  committees  will  have  been 
organized  in  every  agricultural  county  by  the  end  of 
1942.    In  November  1941  county  agricultural  planning 

'  See  footnote  la,  p.  52. 

Table  X. — Status  of  organization  of  county  and  community  agri- 
cultural -planning  committees  ' 


Committee  organization  completed 

County  committees 

Counties 
with  1  or 

Number 

Percent  of 
all  counties 

more 
community 
committees 

59 
14 
48 
14 

6 
25 

2 

88.1 
20.9 
30.2 
19.5 

5.0 
54.4 

Zl 

32 

Florida 

1& 

48 

Mississippi  

14 

North  Cftrollna.  . 

19 

Hnnth  rinrntlna 

15 

Tennessee" 

3 

'  Compiled  from  data  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

'  .\ctive  county  committees  were  organized  in  each  Tennessee  county  several  years 
ago.  Also,  one  or  more  special  community  committees  were  organized  In  each  county 
for  si>eclal  TV.\  farm  demonstration  work.  Community  committee  organization 
has  not,  however,  been  established  from  a  delineation  of  national  neighborhood 
groupings. 
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committees  were  organized  and  actively  at  work  in  167 
out  of  616  Southeastern  counties.  In  each  of  145 
counties  one  or  more  community  committees  were  at 
worlv.     (Table  X.) 

On  the  basis  of  planning  experience  gained  in  the 
communities  and  counties  of  each  State,  as  well  as  of 
the  experience,  skills,  and  knowledge  gained  by  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  the  action  agencies,  each 
State  agi'icultm-al  planning  committee,  through  vari- 
ous subcommittees,  prepared  and  issued  as  of  June  1, 
1941,  a  unified  agricultural  program  report  for  the 
State,  embodying  factual  information  on  adverse  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  for  constructive  action,  and 
setting  forth  specific  recommendations  in  light  of  the 
ciirrent  war  situation.    (See  below.  Recommendations.) 

The  activity  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  long-range 
planning  at  a  period  when  war  is  bringing  major  changes 
to  the  region's  agriculture  places  the  Southeast  in  a 
particularly  strong  position  to  make  necessary  post-war 
adjustments.  Unlike  the  period  following  the  first 
World  War,  Southeastern  farmers  will,  in  this  instance, 
have  grasped  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  impact 
of  war  on  their  farms  and  will  have  been  consciously 
engaged  in  planning  appropriate  adjustments  thereto 
well  in  advance  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Direction  and  Extent  of  War-Time 
Agricultural  Adjustments  ° 

Despite  the  progress  of  the  1930's  in  Southeastern 
agriculture,  unutUized  land,  xuiderutilized  labor,  and 
low  cash  incomes  make  continued  adjustments  impera- 
tive. As  has  been  noted,  in  1940  nearly  6  million  acres, 
or  an  area  about  one-seventh  as  large  as  the  harvested 
crop  acreage,  remained  idle  or  fallow.  The  average 
"census"  farm  had  less  than  2  cows,  30  chickens,  and 
4  hogs  and  pigs.  Production  rates  were  among  the 
lowest  in  the  country,  and  pastures  were  for  the  most 
part  imimproved  and  law  in  productivity. 

Woodlands  comprised  55  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  in  the  seven  Southeastern  States  in  1935,  but  this 
land  was  producing  only  3.6  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  farm  woodland,  crop,  and  livestock  products. 

The  potentialities  for  food  production  in  the  South- 
east are  only  partly  realized  at  present  and  probably 
will  not  be  fully  realized  despite  the  price  rise  stimulated 
by  war  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  farmers  and  profes- 
sional agricultural  workers  to  increase  farm  production 
in  the  program  to  make  the  Nation  the  larder  as  well 
as  the  arsenal  of  the  democracies. 


*  The  production  adjustments  and  the  framework  of  subregions  within  which 
they  are  presented  here  will  be  further  refined  during  1942  by  agricultural  specialists 
of  the  action  agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  under  the  leadership  of  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Expected  production  increases  represent  fairly  large 
quantities  of  the  various  commodities.  (See  table 
XII.)  These  increases,  however,  are  considerably 
short  of  quantities  that  would  be  produced  if  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  region  were  utilized  more 
nearly  to  capacity.  Milk  production,  for  example, 
could  be  expanded  considerably  in  excess  of  the  13 
percent  expected  for  1943-45,  as  the  long-term  goal 
contemplates  an  80-percent  increase  over  1939  levels. 

The  "cash-crop"  philosophy  that  has  prevailed  for 
so  long  will,  without  much  doubt,  be  a  restraining  factor 
in  increasing  livestock  numbers  and  production.  This 
is  especially  true  since  cash-crop  prices  have  advanced 
so  materially  and  are  expected  to  remain  at  compar- 
atively high  levels  during  the  course  of  the  emergency. 

Farmer  response  to  needed  changes  in  agricultural 
production  will  not  and  should  not  be  the  same  in  all 
sections  of  the  region.  The  need  for  differentiating  the 
problems  on  a  subregional  basis  becomes  evident  at 
once  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  fertility, 
topography,  and  other  farming  resources  of  different 
sections  of  the  Southeast  range  from  some  of  the  best 
in  the  Nation  to  some  of  the  very  poorest.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  a  preponderance  of  the  latter  type. 
Wide  variations  between  such  subregions  as  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Limestone  Valley  and  Basin 
and  the  Sandhills,  for  example,  necessitate  a  considera- 
tion of  production  adjustment  needs  in  terms  of 
desirable  expansion  within  areas  having  sunilar  oppor- 
tunities to  make  such  adjustments.  In  all  cases,  the 
best  interests  of  the  famaer,  consistent  with  the  national 
situation,  should  be  considered. 

These  crop  estimates  were  predicated  upon  certain 
assumptions,  first  outlined  in  April  1941  and  revised 
slightly  in  July  1941,  which  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  the  war  upon  the  whole  economy  and  the  probable 
changes  in  the  agricultural  situation.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  latter  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  price  changes 
for  commodities  bought  and  sold  in  order  to  outline 
quantitatively  the  production  responses  which  may  be 
expected  during  the  period  1943^5,  and  those  which 
would  be  desirable  over  the  long-term  period. 

The  levels  of  industrial  production,  income  pa^nnents, 
wholesale  prices,  and  living  costs  for  the  United  States 
outlined  m  table  XI  for  the  period  1943-45  are  based 
upon  these  assumptions: 

1.  Continuation  of  the  war  program  in  the  United 
States;  or,  when  the  war  ends,  active  United  States 
participation  in  world  rehabilitation,  with  loans  or  gifts 
of  industrial  and  agi'icultural  goods  to  foreign  countries 
sufficient  to  replace  effects  of  the  war, 

2.  Increase  in  capacity  to  produce  steel  and  other 
essential  materials  sufficient  to  bring  about  full  labor 
utilization. 
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3.  Full  utilization  of  available  nonfarm  labor,  except 
1  million  for  turn-over  and  l}i  million  for  military. 

4.  No  increase  in  taxation  sufficient  to  absorb  all  of 
the  increase  in  national  income  payments  to  individuals. 

5.  Continuation  of  agricultural  programs  and  loans 
at  85  percent  of  parity. 

Table  XI. — Industrial  production,  income  payments,  wholesale 
prices,  and  living  costs,  United  Slates,  1943-45 


Item 


Industrial  production 

Income  payments,  total 

Nonagricultural 

Agricultural _. 

Farm  cash  income 

Wholesale  prices 

All  prices,  exclusive  ot  tarm 
and  (ood. 

Farm  

Food 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

Prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes 
Cost  of  living,  urban ._. 


Unit 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Index  193.'>-39  =  100.. 

108 

122 

143 

Billion  dollars 

70.1 

74.3 

85.3 

Billion  dollars 

63.7 

67.6 

77.8 

Billion  dollars 

6.3 

6.7 

7.5 

Billion  dollars 

8.7 

9.1 

10.0 

Index,  1926=100 

77.1 

78.6 

84.0 

Index,  1926  =  100 

81.3 

83.0 

88.4 

Index,  1926  =  100 

63.3 

67.7 

74.4 

Index,  1926  =  100 

70.4 

71.4 

76.0 

Index,  1910-14  =  100.. 

121 

122 

128 

Index,  1910-14  =  100.. 

127 

127 

132 

Index,  1940=100 

99.3 

100.0 

102.9 

1943-45 


175 

112.0 

101.5 
10.5 
14.0 
95.0 

100.0 

86.  S 
86.5 

141 

144 

116.0 


The  rate  of  increase  in  industrial  production  between 
1939  and  1941  has  been  extremely  rapid  with  the  added 
stimulus  of  war  activities.  The  estimated  index  of 
148  for  1941  would  mark  a  40-point  increase.  If 
industrial  production  reaches  175  by  1944  it  will  mean 
an  average  increase  of  7  points  every  6  months  uatQ 
that  time.  This  is  a  startling  rate  of  increase  when  it 
is  considered  that  we  were  reaching  the  limits  of  our 
current  plant  capacity  in  many  lines  of  production  near 
the  end  of  1941.  Further  expansion  means  more  plant 
capacity,  more  labor  shifts,  and  a  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  plants  with  small  capacity. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1944  we  will  have  not  only 
become  a  "100  billion  dollar  country"  but  will  have 
exceeded  this  by  12  billion  dollars.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  agricultural  income  almost  keeps  pace  with 
the  nonindustrial  income.  Cash  farm  income,  it  is 
estimated,  would  rise  almost  50  percent. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  would  increase  an  additional 
13  points  above  the  1941  level  on  a  1910-14  base. 
Using  1940  as  a  base,  it  is  estimated  that  urban  living 
costs  would  increase  about  15  percent. 

Special  attention  must  be  called  to  the  1943-45 
prices  for  cotton  and  wheat,  which  are  approximately 
15>^  cents  and  $1.30,  respectively.  Adjustments  out- 
lined on  the  assumed  prices  for  these  commodities 
would  not  be  reasonable  without  rigid  assumptions  of 
national  acreages.  Total  cotton  acreage  harvested,  it  is 
assumed,  will  not  exceed  20  to  22  million  acres  and  the 
total  seedings  of  wheat  will  not  be  more  than  55  million 
acres. 

This  study  is  based  primarily  upon  the  1940  Census 
which  shows  a  total  of  22.8  million  acres  of  cotton 
(harvested).     Reductions,  for  the  period  1943-45,  range 
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from  6  to  8  percent  in  areas  in  which  there  are  a  high 
proportion  of  small  farms  and  few  production  alterna- 
tives. In  areas  in  which  there  is  a  higher  proportion 
of  large  farms  and  relatively  greater  opportunities  to 
shift  to  other  lines,  acreage  reductions  are  between  7 
and  9  percent.  Exceptions  are  made  for  areas  in  which 
cotton  production  has  become  very  difficult,  e.  g.,  in  the 
Black  Belt  of  Alabama.  Reductions  in  the  "long- 
term  desirable"  in  many  sections  are  not  as  great 
as  probably  will  be  warranted  eventually.  However, 
greater  success  must  be  obtained  from  alternatives  to 
cotton  in  many  sections  before  it  will  be  safe  for  pro- 
ducers to  give  up  more  of  their  cotton  base. 

Tobacco  estimates  were  based  upon  the  average  in 
1939,  a  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  were  not  in 
effect;  much  of  the  recommended  change  from  that 
base  has  already  been  made. 

The  wheat  acreages  were  not  limited  to  the  usual 
Southeastern  proportion  of  the  assumed  national  pro- 
duction of  55,000,000  acres  of  wheat.  An  exception 
was  made  to  provide  for  increases,  mainly  for  home  use, 
which  can  be  expected  with  the  revised  AAA  ruling  for 
non-wheat-allotment  farms. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  costs  of  farm  building  materi- 
als, for  items  other  than  those  used  in  the  home,  and 
farm  machinery  would  increase  22  and  30  points,  re- 
spectively, compared  to  the  1940  level  on  the  basis  of 
a  1910-14  index.  It  is  assumed  that  fertilizer  prices 
would  increase  about  12  points  from  the  1940  level. 
This  change  in  fertilizer  prices  is  based  on  the  further 
assumption  that  shipping  facilities  will  be  available  to 
enable  us  to  continue  imports  of  nitrates  from  Chile 
to  partially  offset  the  demands  of  the  war  program  for 
these  materials. 

Farm  wages  will  develop  a  greater  range  of  variation 
during  the  next  4  years.  The  attraction  of  off-farm 
employment  is  going  to  be  received  differently  in  many 
producing  areas.  Using  a  1910-14  base,  the  index  of 
farm  wages  in  1943^5  is  estimated  at  175  compared 
to  126  in  1940.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  seasonal 
labor  prices  in  some  areas  will  go  far  above  this  level 
and  in  other  areas  not  reach  it. 

Estimates  headed  "expected  1943-45"  are  approxi- 
mations of  the  average  production  resulting  from 
changes  fanners  will  make  if  prices  are  increased  to  the 
levels  anticipated.  It  is  assumed  that  present  agency 
programs  will  be  continued  about  as  they  were  func- 
tioning July  15,  1941.  Any  further  changes  in  action 
programs,  therefore,  might  result  in  further  production 
changes  not  accounted  for  in  these  estimates. 

Implicit  throughout  this  statement  is  the  assumption 
that  changes  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
war  program  during  the  next  4   years   will   be   such 
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that  the  foundation  for  a  more  stable  agriculture  in  the 
Southeast  will  have  been  laid. 

The  recommendations  headed  "long-term  desirable" 
should  be  consistent  with  good  management,  resource 
conservation,  and  the  development  of  a  more  stable 
agriculture.  The  long-term  desirable  estimates  repre- 
sent the  best  judgment  as  to  the  pattern  of  production 
that  would  be  compatible  with  increased  farm  incomes 
and  conservation  of  resources  during,  say,  the  next  15 
to  20  years. 

Table  XII  indicates  (a)  the  production  adjustments 
which  may  be  expected  by  1943-45,  and  (6)  the  desii-able 
long-term  goals  or  adjustments  for  the  entire  region. 
Both  of  these  situations  are  expressed  as  a  percentage 
change  from  the  1939  base.  Further  reference  to 
table  XII,  which  portrays  the  situation  in  the  region  as 
a  whole,  indicates  that,  in  general,  hay,  small  grains, 
and  pasture  acreages  could  be  increased  materiaUy  from 
a  long-term  viewpoint  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 

Table  XII. — Summary  o/  production  estimates,  Southeast  region 


Estimated    acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion,    expressed     as 
a  percentage   change 
Item  TT„it  1  nnn       Acraaj,  from  1939 ' 


Number  farms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture.. 

Woodland  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (grain) 

Cotton 

Do 

Tobacco  *_ _ 

Do< 

Irish  potatoes* 

Do<- 

Sweetpotatoes ' 

Do< 

Wheat.. 

Do 

Oats  for  grain  ' 

Do> 

Other  small  grains 

Total  hay 

Do 

Peanuts  for  nuts  and  oU 

Do 

Peanuts  hogged  off* 

Soybeans  for  beans. 

Do 

Tomatoes* 

Do* 

other  commercial  vegetables  * 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  milked 

Milk  products 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Pork  products 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Mutton  and  lamb  products... 

Wool  products 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Chickens 

Egg  products 


Unit  1,000 

Actual, 
1939  > 

MlTTTlhor 

1,465 

Acres 

48,343 

Acres 

13,617 

Acres 

45, 069 

Acres 

118,898 

Acres 

18, 148 

Bushels... 

237,  187 

Acres 

8,859 

Bales 

4,926 

Acres 

1,167 

Pounds... 

933,  357 

Acres 

238 

Bushels... 

22,287 

Acres 

354 

Bushels... 

28,819 

Acres 

1,067 

Bushels... 

12,  363 

Acres 

1,475 

Bushels.  . 

32,  191 

Acres 

179 

Acres 

6,046 

Tons 

6,534 

Acres- 

1,311 

Pounds... 

826,  163 

Acres 

936 

Acres 

313 

Bushels... 

3,186 

.\crcs 

71 

Bushels... 

7,067 

Acres 

402 

Number.. 

6,611 

Pounds... 

/  69. 440 

Number, 

2,249 

Gallons... 

689,  573 

Number.. 

6,781 

Pounds... 

1,360,467 

Number. . 

5.53 

Pounds. , . 

16,  953 

Pounds... 

1,944 

Number.. 

2,307 

Number.. 

40.022 

Dozen 

222,706 

Expected 
1943-45 


-4 
0 

7 
-1 
1 
2 
13 
-8 
-7 
-33 
-25 
16 
17 
19 
32 
16 
12 
42 
62 
4 
15 
17 
29 
66 
13 
28 
42 
31 
17 
17 
13 
12 
II 
13 
12 
16 
16 
24 
23 
-2 
16 
23 


Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 


-11 

1 

43 

-6 

3 

-11 

16 

-9 

4 

-21 

-10 

64 

67 

44 

64 

67 

69 

226 

266 

182 

80 

108 

4 

29 

66 

64 

133 

32 

22 

17 

63 

67 

64 

80 

31 

39 

46 

97 

104 

-5 

49 

82 


>  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  other  commercial  vegetables  are  from 
the  files  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production 
estimates  are  based  upon  the  1935  Regional  Adjustment  Study.  All  other  items  are 
from  Census  of  Agriculture,  1940. 

1  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreashed. 

'  Bushels  threshed  and  bushel  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

*  Data  for  Mississippi  not  included. 

'  Assiunes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 


than  will  be  accomplished  by  1943-45.  Livestock 
numbers  of  all  classes,  with  the  exception  of  work  stock, 
shoidd  be  increased  materially  to  provide  not  only  more 
cash  income  but  also  more  food  for  home  use.  Part  of 
the  wheat  and  potato  increases  were  made  in  the  interest 
of  food  for  home  use,  as  was  also  the  case  with  milk 
production. 

Needed  Adjustments  by  Subregions 

State  experiment  stations  and  tiie  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  have  delineated  the  7  Southeastern 
States  into  41  type-of-f arming  areas.  The  agricultural 
production  pattern,  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  sources  from 
which  farm  income  is  obtained,  is  relatively  uniform 
within  each  area.  These  type-of-farming  areas  have 
been  grouped  into  the  15  main  physiographic  subregions. 
Such  a  physical  and  economic  grouping  gives  an  excel- 
lent starting  point  for  adjustment  consideration  in  that 
it  outlines  the  present  pattern  within  subregions  which 
have  similar  resources  and  about  the  same  physical 
limitations  to  adjustment  opportunities.     (See  Fig.  21.) 

Subregion  1 — Upper  and  Lower  Coastal  Plains 

Expected  changes  in  this  subregion  will  go  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  desirable  short-term  adjustments  if  the 
assumed  prices  prevail.  Pork  production  is  expected 
to  increase  about  18  percent;  beef,  12  percent;  milk, 
10  percent;  and  poultry,  17  percent.  Feed  for  these 
increased  livestock  numbers  will  be  obtained  from 
increased  acreages  of  peanuts,  small  grains,  hay,  and 
corn.     Details  of  changes  are  shown  in  table  XIII. 

Peanuts  for  hogging-off  will  be  expanded  mainly  in 
south  Alabama  and  southern  Georgia.  The  production 
of  peanuts  for  oil  and  for  food  may  greatly  exceed  the 
estimates  presented  in  the  table.  Additional  experi- 
mental evidence  is  needed  before  the  long-time  desir- 
ability of  expanding  dug  peanuts  can  be  determined. 

Most  of  the  commercial  vegetable  production  is  in 
the  Gulf  Coast  area  of  Alabama  (Baldwin  and  Mobile 
Counties),  south-central  Georgia,  and  the  "Charleston 
area"  m  South  Carolina.  Wages  will  imdoubtedly 
increase,  but  a  fairly  satisfactory  supply  of  labor  will 
probably  continue  to  be  available,  except  in  areas  close 
to  centers  of  war  activity.  More  family  labor  is  used 
in  the  Georgia  area  than  in  the  Florida  and  Virginia 
vegetable  areas;  hence  the  limitation  from  the  labor 
supply  wiU  be  somewhat  less  acute.  Further  increases 
in  vegetable  production  would  be  desirable  from  a  long- 
term  standpoint. 

At  present,  livestock  production  in  this  subregion  is 
at  a  low  level  of  efficiency.  In  the  Georgia  and  Florida 
area  cattle  and  hogs  are  both  turned  into  open  range 
for  approximately  6  months  with  very  little  supple- 
mental feed.  In  the  Alabama  areas  a  "new"  stock 
law  has  been  in  force  onlv  since  October  1940.     This 
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provides  a  county  option  for  cattle.  Sows  farrow  the 
year  round,  and  most  of  the  pigs  are  "carried  through" 
to  peanuts  each  year.  Regulated  breeding,  with  a 
two-Htter  system,  and  an  mcrease  in  summer  feed  crops 
for  hogs  would  be  definite  improvements.  Hog  pro- 
duction fits  into  the  cotton-tobacco-peanut  system  of 
farming  more  satisfactorily  than  cattle  production,  but 
much  is  lacking  in  present  feeding  practices  on  the  aver- 
age farm  to  obtain  anything  like  the  potential  increases. 
Cross  fences  are  needed  on  many  farms  to  make  it 
possible  to  utilize  grazing  crops  more  fully.  Some 
farmers  in  the  area  are  very  careless  about  vaccinations. 
With  $10.00  to  $10.50  hogs,  vaccination  would  pay 
large  dividends. 


Pasture  improvement  presents  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult problem  in  this  subregion.  The  soils  are  pre- 
dominantly sandy,  and  grasses  which  grow  naturally 
are  not  very  nutritious.  Careful  site  selection  is  a 
necessity  for  successful  pasture  establishment.  This 
particular  obstacle  will  limit  very  large  expansions  of 
beef  cattle  and  dairying  in  this  section  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  major  portion  of  the  long-term  reduction  in 
cotton  acreage  should  be  made  in  the  lower  Coastal 
Plains  because  of  the  low  yields  due  to  damage  by  boll 
weevil. 

Over  the  long-time  period,  a  general  increase  in 
livestock  on  farms  is  needed  to  provide  more  fully  for 
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Table    XIII. — Summary  of  production   estimates,  subregion   1, 
Upper  and  Lower  Coastal  Plains 


Table  XV. — Estimates  of  costs  and  returns  on  Z60-acre  forest 
farm,  from  development  through  maturity.  Lower  Coastal  Plains, 
Ala. 


Item 


Number  farms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture 

Woodland  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Corn  (all  purposes) -. 

Corn  (grain)..- 

Cotton — 

Do... 

Tobacco  • 

Do».. 

Irish  potatoes' 

Do' 

Sweetpotatoes '.. 

Do' 

Wheat '.. 

Do' 

Oats  for  grain  < 

Do' 

Other  small  grains  • 

Total  hay 

Do 

Total 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  products 

Hops  and  pips 

Pork  products 

Sheep  and  Iambs 

Mutton  and  lamb  products. 

Wool  products 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Chickens 

Egg  products 


Unit  1,000 


Number. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels. - 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Pounds.. 

Acres 

Bushels. . 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Number. 
Pounds.. 
Number. 
Gallons.. 
Number. 
Pounds.. 
Number. 
Pounds.. 
Pounds.. 
Number. 
Number. 
Dozens... 


Actual, 
1939  1 


367 

15, 110 

1,727 

14,  137 

33,  317 

6,600 

67, 849 

2,697 

1,233 

620 

619, 876 

66 

6,214 

160 

12,  787 

92 

1,296 

678 

11, 348 

12 

1,604 

1,010 

1,160 

137, 080 

432 

152,  673 

2,018 

498,  975 

101 

1,936 

297 

681 

9,309 

49, 894 


Estimated  acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion, expressed  as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939 ' 


Expected 
1943-46 


-4 

1 

8 

-4 

-1 

3 

16 

-7 

-5 

-36 

-32 

12 

14 

18 

33 

30 

15 

22 

18 

17 

22 

21 

13 

12 

13 

10 

12 

18 

-5 

6 

-8 

-4 

17 

20 


Long  term 
desirable 
(tentative) 


-2 

7 

68 

-10 

3 

-4 

26 

-14 

1 

-23 

-19 

84 

102 

43 

66 

122 

103 

166 

187 

175 

85 

108 

66 

81 

72 

93 

50 

65 

14 

83 

70 

-4 

68 

80 


1  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Regional 
Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 
'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  Independent  of  others. 
'  Does  not  include  amounts  for  Mississippi. 
'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
•  Bushel  threshed  and  bushel  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

home  needs.  (See  table  XIV.)  A  corollary  to  this  is 
that  the  livestock  must  be  better  fed.  It  would  require 
16  percent  of  the  1939  crop  acreage  to  produce  enough 
feed  for  the  livestock  needed  to  supply  home  needs 
ifor  milk,  pork,  poultry,  and  eggs. 

It  can  be  argued  that  farmers  in  this  subregion 
Should  immediately  increase  cows  sufficiently  to  supply 
minimum  adequate  diet  needs.  But  at  present  there 
are  many  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  before 
all  families  will  effectively  utilize  milk.  Cooling  facil- 
ities are  generally  lacking. 

In  addition  to  crop  and  livestock  production,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  in  this  area  to  the  vast  acreage 
of  woodlands  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  made 

Table    XIV. — Livestock   numbers   needed   to   provide   minimum 
adequate   diets  for   the  farm    population   compared   to   amount 
.  available  if  adjustment  objectives  are  reached,  subregion  1  ' 


Products 

Produced 
inl939 

Needed 

Expected 
1943-45 

Desirable 
long-term 

Cows    

319,  500 
1, 493, 000 
6,583,900 

630,000 
1,869,600 
8,485,600 

360,000 
1,  647,  500 
7,704,000 

566,000 

Hogs 

2,414,000 

10, 865, 000 

Period 

Wood- 
land 

income 
(net)  I 

other 

farm 

income 

(net) 

Total 

farm 

income 

(net) 

Less  an- 
nual 
payment 
on  loan 

Net 
annual 
return 

$240 
610 
625 
725 

$100 
100 
100 
100 

$340 
610 
725 
826 

$160 
160 
160 
160 

$180 

2d  decade           ... 

450 

665 

4th  decade              .. 

666 

'  Table  applies  only  to  type-of-farming  areas  in  subregion  1  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Sou  th  Carolina. 


'  $6  per  1,000  board-feet  for  sawlogs,  $1  per  unit  of  pulpwood,  8  cents  per  face  for 
naval  stores  operations. 

to  contribute  more  effectively  to  farm  incomes.  Only 
half  of  the  land  in  the  Coastal  Plains  is  in  farms,  and 
40  percent  of  this  is  in  woodland. 

Many  farms  throughout  the  Coastal  Plains  could 
develop  forest  farming  enterprises  by  following  good 
forestry  practices,  such  as  maintaining  proper  condi- 
tions for  tree  growth  through  protection  from  fire, 
thinning  dense  stands,  shipping  conservatively,  planting 
as  necessary,  and  harvesting  worked-out  timber.  Es- 
sentials for  such  operations  are  the  following: 

1.  Two  hundred  to  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
including  20  acres  of  tillable  land,  20  acres  of  pasture 
and  other  land,  and  220  acres  of  turpentine-pine 
timberland.  The  timberland  would  have  to  be  fairly 
well  stocked,  with  sufficient  trees  to  afl'ord  at  least 
3,000  workable  faces  at  the  start  and  100  or  more  trees 
per  acre,  2  to  8  inches,  diameter  at  breast  height,  to 
come  into  production  later.  These  trees  would  have 
to  produce  5,000  workable  faces  at  the  end  of  10  years. 

2.  Families  willing  and  able  to  carry  on  gum  farming 
as  a  way  of  life. 

3.  Sufficient  credit,  probably  combined  with  some 
type  of  government  subsidy  to  supplement  the  low 
income  likely  to  be  derived  from  forest  farming  during 
the  developmental  period  of  10  to  15  years. 

The  cost  of  land,  buUdings,  and  equipment  for  such 
a  farm  would  amount  to  appro.ximately  $3,700.  The 
average  annual  net  return  would  increase  from  $180 
during  the  first  10-year  period  to  $665  during  the 
fom'th  10-year  period.     (See  table  XV.) 

Subregion  2 — The  Piedmont 

The  Piedmont  plateau,  with  its  wrinkled,  rolhng 
skyline,  stretches  through  the  Southeastern  States  from 
North  Carolina  to  Alabama.  Except  for  the  "Old 
Tobacco  Belt,"  which  is  located  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Piedmont,  the  subregion  is  dominated  by  cotton 
production. 

Present  trends  are  toward  increasing  Uvestock  num- 
bers, greater  production  of  food  and  feed  for  home  and 
farm  use,  and  more  soil-conserving  crops.  Slow  as 
these  trends  may  be,  they  wiU  be  accentuated  by  a 
growing  reaUzation  on  the  part  of  these  farmers  that 
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alternative  enterprises  must  be  found,  partially  to 
replace  and  partially  to  supplement  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Reinforcing  these  trends  are  the  action  and  extension 
programs  directed  toward  making  Piedmont  farmers 
conservation  conscious. 

The  stimulus  of  the  assumed  1943-45  prices  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  shifts  in  the  same  direction,  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  Table  XVI  presents  quantitative 
estimates  of  these  adjustments.  The  most  important 
changes  expected  by  1943-45  include  increases  of  20 
percent  in  beef  production,  12  percent  in  mOk,  8  percent 
in  pork,  12  percent  in  mutton,  and  16  percent  in  poultry. 
Production  shifts  are  also  expected  in  the  acreages  of 
feed  crops.  These  include  increases  of  38  percent  in 
oats,  10  percent  in  hay,  and  2  percent  in  corn. 

These  expected  changes  are  very  encom-aging,  but 
unless  they  are  carried  much  further  they  will  result  in 
a  minimum  contribution  toward  meeting  war  needs 
and  a  lost  opportunity  to  improve  the  economic  situa- 
tion both  in  the  immediate  and  long-term  future. 

Recent  studies  made  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  indicate 
that  a  small  dairy  enterprise  provides  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  farm  incomes.     Judging  from  this 


Table    XVI. — Summary   of  production   estimates,   subregion  2, 

Piedmont 


Item 

Unit  1,000 

Actual, 
19391 

Estimated    acreages. 
Numbers,  or  produc- 
tion,    expressed     as 
a   percentage  change 
from  1939 » 

Expected 
1943-45 

Long  term 
desirable 
(tentative) 

Number  of  farms  .      

Number.. - 

Acres 

...do 

251 

8,672 

1,794 

8,695 

21, 140 

2,811 

33,  398 

1,704 

1,019 

189 

129,  053 

27 

1,822 

70 

6,011 

540 

6,072 

543 

11,  494 

35 

702 

641 

650 

68,  4.56 

369 

169,  987 

475 

140,  466 

12 

354 

43 

370 

7,000 

40,202 

-4 

2 

9 

-2 

0 

2 

17 

-6 

-18 

-34 

-21 

4 

-5 

29 

29 

8 

3 

38 

34 

9 

10 

18 

23 

20 

18 

12 

5 

8 

8 

12 

2 

-2 

16 

17 

-10 

6 

Plowahle  pasture     .  .  

41 

Woodland  in  farms 

.    do 

—  1! 

All  land  in  farms         .  

...do 

0 

...do. 

-12 

Corn  (grain)          ..        

Bushels... 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Pounds... 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Bushels.. - 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Bushels. -- 

Acres 

do 

5 

Cotton 

2 

Do     

-3 

Tobacco - 

Do     

-2S 
-11 

19 

Do            .             

10 

50 

Do     .                      

61 

Wheat 

39 

Do 

31 
189 

Do  <               

191 

317 

Total  hay                      

190 

Do     

Tons - 

Number.. - 
Pounds.. - 
Number... 
Gallons... 
Number... 
Pounds... 
Number... 
Pounds... 
...do 

207 

Total  cattle 

88 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production 

67 
99 
96 

Hobs  and  pips 

Pork  production  . 

17 
21 

0 

Mutton  and  Iamb  production 

86 
-2 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Number .. 
do 

-2 

Chickens 

80 

Egg  production  

Dozens.... 

83 

'  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  arc  based  on  the  1935  Regional 
Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Cfntus. 

*  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

*  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 


and  other  analyses  it  would  seem  desirable  that  milk 
cow  numbers  be  increased  35  percent  by  1943-45 
instead  of  the  expected  18  percent  and  that  milk  pro- 
duction be  increased  30  percent.  However,  desirable 
increases  from  the  farmer's  standpoint  may  be  higher 
in  some  cases  than  will  be  required  to  meet  national 
production  goals. 

The  contrast  between  the  expected  and  the  desirable 
increases  is  very  striking.  In  every  case  the  former  is 
far  less  than  the  latter.  Many  factors  contribute  to 
these  differences.  Producing  cotton  or  flue-cured  to- 
bacco is  a  highly  speciahzed  art  in  which  farmers  of  the 
Piedmont  excel,  but  many  of  them  have  never  inocu- 
lated legume  seed,  weaned  nine  pigs  if  nine  were  far- 
rowed, or  bucket-fed  a  calf  when  butterfat  prices  were 
high.  Most  of  them  have  the  latent  abihty  to  do  these 
things,  but  managerial  assistance — perhaps  from  farm 
management  consultants — will  be  necessary  to  provide 
this  type  of  guidance. 

Dairying  will  be  retarded  due  to  the  lack  of  well- 
developed  marketing  systems  and  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  needed  pastures.  At  present,  many  of  the 
farmers  operating  small  dairy  enterprises  are  scattered 
too  widely  to  warrant  the  rapid  development  of  milk  or 
cream  routes.  The  lack  of  good  breeding  stock  is  a 
limiting  factor  in  developing  beef  enterprises.  Coop- 
erative action  offers  a  way  out  of  both  of  these  difficul- 
ties in  some  communities. 

The  relatively  high  prices  of  cotton  will  cause  many 
farmers  to  revert  to  the  idea  that  "cotton  is  king"  and 
thereby  create  a  tendency  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
more  diversified  farming. 

The  lack  of  good  pastures  is  an  obstacle  tending  to 
limit  the  expansion  of  almost  all  livestock  enterprises. 
This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  all  too  common  conviction 
that  making  a  pasture  consists  of  fencing  in  a  few  acres 
of  gullied  and  unproductive  land  that  is  unfit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  corn,  or  tobacco.  The  establishment 
of  pastures  on  the  uplands  is  difficult  and  costly. 
Bottomlands  provide  the  best  sites.  Most  bottomland 
areas  that  are  now  cleared  are  needed  for  feed  crops, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  bottomlands  covered 
with  brush  and  undesirable  hardwood  species  which 
could  be  cleared  with  a  small  input  of  cash  and  a  large 
input  of  family  labor,  if  available. 

Present  cash  incomes  on  many  of  these  Piedmont 
farms  arc  too  small  to  permit  the  operator  to  accumulate 
the  capital  reserves  needed  to  make  substantial  adjust- 
ments in  his  farming  system.  Credit  arrangements  for 
sucli  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  with  the  full 
realization  that  the  returns  will  not  be  large  and  that 
a  long  period  of  time  will  be  required  to  repay  the  loan. 
This  situation  is  especially  acute  in  any  attempt  to 
increase  the  acreages  of  small  grains  and  hays,  for,  at 
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present,  the  necessary  harvesting  machinery  is  simply 
not  available.  Finally,  the  usual  renting  arrangements 
are  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  changes  in 
systems  of  farming.  Present  agreements  are  based  on 
cotton  and  tobacco  systems  and  will  have  to  be  modified 
if  stable  tenure  with  "new"  systems  is  developed. 

This  area  is  fortunate  in  that  the  long-term  desirable 
adjustments  are  merely  a  continuation  of  those  expected 
in  1943^5.  (See  table  XVI.)  Thus,  the  war  period 
needs  and  opportimities,  if  used  to  full  advantage,  may 
hasten  the  final  achievement  of  long-term  goals. 

Farm  woodland  must  not  be  overlooked  as  an  enter- 
prise which  will  contribute  materially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stable  agriculture  in  the  Piedmont.  In  the 
lower  Piedmont  sections  woodlands  were  cut  heavily  to 
offset  income  losses  resulting  from  the  first  inroads  of 
the  boll  weevil.  In  spite  of  current  woodland  practices, 
natural  reseeding  has  occurred  and  fairly  rapid  growth 
has  been  made.  If  present  woodland  practices  are 
continued  during  the  next  30  years  on  typical  medimn- 
sized  cotton  farms  with  50  acres  of  woodland,  the  aver- 
age cash  return  from  stimipage  sales  would  be  about 
$40  per  year.  If  fires  were  controlled  and  selective 
cutting  practices  adopted,  the  return  during  this  period 
could  be  increased  to  $47  per  year.  With  present 
practices  continued,  the  stand  at  the  end  of  the  period 
will  be  badly  depleted.  With  improved  practices  it 
would  be  developed  to  a  point  that  a  sustained  yield 
amounting  to  an  income  of  about  $63  per  year,  assuming 
that  stumpage  would  be  sold,  could  be  continued 
indefinitely.  There  is  usually  a  large  amount  of  free 
time  for  members  of  farm  families  on  Piedmont  farms 
from  October  through  February.  This  50  acres  of 
woodland  would  provide  about  10  days'  work  per  year, 
with  improved  practices,  paying  about  $2  per  day,  if 
the  timber  was  sold  as  logs  rather  than  on  the  stump. 

Snbregion  3 — Southern  Appalachian  Limestone 
Basin  and  Valley  Areas 

This  subregion  is  generally  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  agricultural  sections 
in  the  Southeast.  The  types  of  farming  range  from 
general  farming  in  central  Tennessee  to  cotton  pro- 
duction in  northern  Alabama  and  northwest  Georgia. 

A  nmnber  of  farms  in  the  subregion  are  now  conmier- 
cial  producers  of  milk,  beef,  hogs,  and  poultry,  all  of 
which  are  needed  in  lai^e  quantities  to  feed  the  democra- 
cies. Milk  production  is  expected  to  increase  14  per- 
cent by  1943^5  (see  table  XVII),  with  the  greatest 
increase  occurring  in  the  Central  Basin  area  of  middle 
Tennessee  where  dairying  is  now  of  much  importance, 
feed  is  plentiful,  and  an  efficient  marketing  system  is 
developed.     A  26-percent  increase  in  egg  production 


Table   XVII. — Summary  of  production   estimates,   subregion  S, 
Southern  Appalachian  Limestone  Basin  and  Valley  Areas 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture 

Wooflland  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (grain).. 

Cotton 

Do 

Tobacco 

Do - 

Irish  potatoes--- 

Do 

Sweet  potatoes 

Do 

Wheat 

Do 

Oats  for  grain  ' 

Do< 

Other  small  grains -. 

Total  hay 

Do 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production --- 

Hops  and  pigs 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Mutton  and  lamb  production.- - 

Wool  production 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Chickens 

Egg  production 


Unit  1,000 


Actual, 
1939  1 


Number 

Acres 

.\cres... 
Acres... 
Acres  — 
Acres. -- 
Bushels. 
Acres  — 
Bales .  - . 
Acres  — 
Pounds. 
Acres. .. 
Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels. 
Acres . . . 
Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels.. - 

Acres 

.\cres 

Tons 

Number.  - 
Pounds... 
Number. - 
Gallons... 
Number.- 
Pounds... 
Number.. 
Pounds. - 

Pounds 

Number.. 
Number.-- 
Dozen 


153 

5,422 

1,734 

3,668 

12  225 

1.989 

34,154 

840 

504 

62 

56, 119 

27 

1,895 

24 

2,206 

161 

1,788 

55 

1,004 

53 

1,077 

1,111 

620 

62,222 

310 

135, 168 

616 

151, 003 

255 

6,382 

954 

298 

5,382 

31,354 


Estimated  acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion, expressed  as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939  > 


Expected 
1943-45 


-7 

-1 

2 

-2 

-I 

1 

10 

-8 

-U 

-13 

-7 

33 

44 

25 

26 

28 

38 

67 

85 

13 

20 

23 


14 

II 
16 
22 
32 
21 
-3 
16 
26 


Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 


-7 

-4 

43 

-9 

-1 

-16 

14 

-4 

21 

-19 

36 

211 

181 

96 

101 

43 

80 

969 

,536 

191 

46 

102 

36 

71 

32 

69 

61 

69 

73 

185 

157 

-5 

49 

130 


I  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 
'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
*  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

is  expected  with  the  greatest  percentage  increases  to 
come  from  the  present  area  of  relatively  lai^e  farm 
flocks  in  middle  Tennessee  and  northern  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  Pork  is  expected  to  increase  16  percent  with 
quantity  increases  occurring  in  all  areas,  made  possible 
by  plentiful  supplies  of  corn  and  ready  markets.  The 
largest  increase  in  beef  production  (13  percent  for  the 
subregion  as  a  whole)  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
general  livestock  area  of  middle  Tennessee,  where  beef 
cattle  now  are  of  importance  and  where  this  farm  enter- 
prise fits  in  well  with  other  enterprises.  Mutton  and 
wool  production  are  expected  to  increase  32  and  21  per- 
cent, respectively.  An  important  increase  of  these 
products  wiU  take  place  in  the  Central  Basin  area  of 
Tennessee,  where  farm  flocks  now  provide  a  good  source 
of  cash  income. 

Peanuts  are  of  little  present  importance,  but  they 
may  be  of  future  importance  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  of  Alabama  for  hogging  off.  Limited  increase  in 
commercial  vegetables  can  be  expected  throughout  the 
subregion. 

This  subregion  has  large  acreages  of  productive 
pastures,  and  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  winter  legumes,  hays,  and  other  cover 
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crops.  Erosion  is  not  a  serious  problem  in  most  areas 
in  this  subregion.  In  areas  such  as  the  Sand  Mountain 
section  of  Alabama,  current  programs  centered  around 
terracing  and  winter  cover  crops  should  expand  to  check 
and  prevent  further  soil  losses. 

Satisfaction  with  present  and  prospective  large  farm 
incomes  over  much  of  the  subregion  is  a  restraining 
factor  in  any  attempt  to  get  expected  changes  closer 
to  those  desirable.  Expected  changes  are  in  the  same 
dii'ection  as  desirable  and  the  difl'erences  between  the 
two  are  not  great.  Cotton  acreage  will  not  be  reduced 
as  much  as  is  desirable,  owing  to  the  profitableness  of 
cotton  resulting  from  high  yields  and  the  desire  to 
retain  high  AAA  pajTnents  and  base  acreages.  Much 
of  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  should  occur  in  the 
areas  which  have  high  feed  yields  and  profitable  alterna- 
tive livestock  enteiprises  to  turn  to,  rather  than  on 
Sand  Mountain  and  northwest  Georgia  where  farms 
are  small  and  cotton  production  efficient.  The  expected 
reduction  in  tobacco  production,  most  of  which  is  in 
two  north-central  Tennessee  counties,  ^vill  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  is  desirable.  This  reduction  will  be 
in  dark  tobacco  and  not  in  hurley,  since  the  long-term 
outlook  is  more  favorable  for  hurley  tobacco.  Land 
and  other  resources  taken  out  of  dark  tobacco  will  be 
used  for  expansion  of  feed-crop  acreages,  beef  cattle, 
milk  cows,  and  poultry.  Proper  fertilization  of  crops, 
with  emphasis  on  use  of  manures  and  cover  crops,  will 
increase  crop  yields. 

Some  increase  in  credit  may  be  needed  to  enable 
farmers  to  enlarge  buildings  and  fencing  and  buy  sup- 
plemental mineral  and  protein  feeds.  Fann  labor 
shortages,  due  to  relatively  full  employment  of  the 
present  faim  population  and  some  labor  loss  to  defense 
centers,  will  result  in  higher  wages  and  increased  costs, 
particularly  in  dairying  and  commercial  vegetables. 

Most  of  the  areas  in  the  subregion  now  produce  large 
quantities  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  for  sale 
to  urban  consxuners.  Livestock  surpluses  above  home 
needs  are  lower  in  the  Alabama  and  Georgia  areas  than 
in  the  Tennessee  portions  of  the  subregion.  For  this 
reason,  the  short-  and  long-term  desirable  numbers  of 
hogs,  poultry,  and  dairy  cows  increase  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  The  present  balance  between  livestock  and 
cash  crops  can  be  improved  to  some  extent  throughout 
the  subregion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  number  of  fanns  will 
be  reduced  7  percent  througli  farm-to-city  migration. 
No  greater  migration  is  desirable  cither  for  the  short 
or  long  terms.  If  migi-ation  back  to  the  farm  becomes 
necessary  after  the  war,  this  subregion  could  support 
an  increased  population  with  less  shock  to  the  agricul- 
ture than  most  other  sections  of  the  Southeast  and  would 
have  a  smaller  relief  load. 


Table  XVIII. — Summary  of  production  estimates,  subregion  4, 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plains 


Item 

Unit  1,000 

Actual, 
1939  < 

Estimated    acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion,    expressed     as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939  ' 

Expected 
1943-15 

Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 

Number  of  fanns             -  

Number. . 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Bales 

.A.cres 

Pounds... 

Acres 

Bushels... 

.\cres 

Bushels  -. 

Acres 

Bushels... 

.\cres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Number.. 
Pounds.. - 
Number... 
Gallons   .. 
Number... 
Pounds... 

Number 

Pounds. .  - 
Pounds  . . 
Number... 
Number... 
Dozens 

66 

1,997 

282 

3.419 

6,098 

903 

13,370 

81 

37 

161 

115,031 

49 

6, 151 

29 

2,607 

6 
35 
712 

1 

128 

109 

•262 

32,380 

60 

21,  061 

412 

112,381 

11 

385 

34 

81 

1,963 

12,  071 

-5 

1 

10 

-3 

-1 

9 

11 

-9 

-11 

-40 

-25 

6 

7 

17 

13 

100 

4.W 

11 

8 

0 

3 

-5 

23 

8 

12 

7 

21 

21 

18 

15 

26 

0 

12 

12 

-3 

7 

Plowable  pasture               

69 

-9 

All  land  in  farms 

2 

18 

Corn  ^gxain)                            

25 

Cotton 

-27 

Do                              

-27 

-28 

Do                         

S 

4 

Do                                  

3 

24 

Do                           

22 

Wheat- 

700 

Do 

1,383 

248 

Do<          

241 

0 

Total  hay 

I3S 

Do 

136 

Total  cattle 

55 

Beef  and  veal  production 

50 
53 

Milk  production. - 

Hogs  and  pies 

53 
51 

43 

Sheep  and  lambs            

-18 

Mutton  and  lamb  production 

Wool  production                        

-6 
-3 

-2 

Chickens                                   

44 

49 

'  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    .\11  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 
'  .\ssumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others, 
s  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
<  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

Subregion  4 — Atlantic  Coastal  Plains 

The  farmers  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plains  are  gener- 
ally self-sufScing  with  crops  usually  consisting  of  corn 
and  small  acreages  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  certain 
localities,  however,  special  systems  of  farming  appear. 
Examples  of  these  are  the  potato  and  truck  areas  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  fresh  vegetable,  poultry,  and 
dairy  areas  around  urban  centers,  such  as  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  Forest  products  are  a 
source  of  income  in  a  good  many  sections;  55  percent  of 
the  farm-land  area  is  in  woods;  only  33  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  is  now  in  farms;  the  remaining  area  con- 
sists mostly  of  woodland  not  in  farms,  or  swamps  and 
mai-sh. 

Soybeans,  peanuts  for  oil,  pork,  and  eggs  will  all  be 
increased  mari<edly  in  response  to  prospective  prices 
and  national  production  goals.  Much  of  the  increased 
soybean  acreage  in  North  Carolina  (see  Appendix,  table 
V)  will  be  made  in  this  subregion.  It  is  assumed 
that  cotton  and  tobacco  base  acreages  will  be  further 
reduced.  Undoubtedly  fanners  in  this  area  will  plant 
up  to  their  bases,  with  higher  prices  for  these  two 
leading  cash  crops.  Details  as  to  changes  in  the  sub- 
region  are  outlined  in  table  XVIII. 
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Small  grains  have  not  been  of  much  importance  in 
this  section.  Varieties  which  are  more  nearly  adapted 
to  soil  conditions  of  the  subrcgion  and  agency  programs 
have  contributed  to  an  increase  in  recent  years.  This 
will  be  further  encouraged  with  mcreases  in  the  number 
of  combines  for  harvesting  small  grain  and  legume 
seeds. 

At  the  present  time  the  efficiency  of  hog  production  in 
this  area  is  extremely  low.  However,  expansion  of  this 
enterprise  will  encounter  fewer  obstacles  than  any  of  the 
other  classes  of  livestock.  Hogs  fit  well  with  the  types 
of  feed  produced  and  require  less  attention.  Price  in- 
creases should  cause  farmers  to  care  for  range  hogs  more 
carefully  (some  of  the  farming  areas  in  Georgia  and 
Florida  have  open  range  for  hogs)  and  to  vaccinate. 

Most  of  the  increase  ia  other  livestock  production  is 
expected  to  occur  on  the  commercial  farms  localized 
around  consuming  centers.  It  is  here  that  production 
is  most  responsive  to  price  fluctuations.  The  assimied 
'prices  will  not  be  high  enough  to  bring  in  many  "new" 
areas. 

The  direction  of  expected  adjustment  in  this  sub- 
region  is  desirable,  but  the  extent  of  the  expansion  of 
feed  crops  and  livestock  probably  will  not  be  carried  far 
enough.  Difficulties  in  curing  hay;  lack  of  previous 
experience  in  growing  small  grains,  hays,  and  pastiu-es; 
inadequate  equipment  for  producing  crops  other  than 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  which  require  the 
producer  to  owm  ordy  inexpensive  implements;  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  legumes  in  crop  rotations  will  all 
retard  feed  crop  increases. 

In  areas  such  as  South  Georgia  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  turn  cattle  and  hogs  into  corn  interplanted  with 
peanuts  and  velvet  beans.  Since  the  stock  are  stiU  in 
the  fields  at  seeding  time,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  corn 
with  winter  cover  crops.  Acreage  of  improved  pastures 
and  small  grains,  chiefly  oats,  should  be  increased  well 
beyond  expected  production.  Oats  could  be  grazed 
during  the  winter  and  the  grain  fed  to  workstock  and 
cattle.  This  increases  the  amoimt  of  com  available  for 
hog  feed.  Furthermore,  small  grain  is  usually  harvested 
early  enough  to  permit  hay  to  be  grown  on  the  land  in 
the  same  year. 

Cropper  and  tenant  labor,  small  farms,  low  yields  of 
feed  crops,  initial  cost  of  adding  hvestock,  the  farmers' 
lack  of  interest  in  and  of  experience  with  hvestock,  and 
the  high  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  are  out- 
standing among  the  numerous  factors  that  will  retard 
livestock  development. 

If  the  distributing  system  were  such  that  supplies  of 
these  products  were  channelled  efficiently  from  the 
farms  to  the  consumers,  vegetable  acreages  in  this  sub- 
region  would  probably  expand.     At  present  the  products 


are  not  properly  sorted,  graded,  and  assembled  for 
satisfactory  marketing. 

Tobacco  acreage  should  increase  over  the  1943^5 
period  but  remain  below  the  abnormally  large  acreage 
of  1939,  and  the  upward  trend  in  feeds  and  livestock 
should  be  continued.  Milk  and  egg  production  in  these 
areas  should  be  kept  in  line  with  local  needs,  if  serious 
marketing  problems  are  to  be  averted.  Extremely  low 
yields  caused  by  boll  weevil  damage  make  cotton  a 
relatively  unprofitable  crop  in  this  subregion;  therefore, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  cotton  even  further  than 
in  the  1943-45  period  and  in  certain  sections — South 
Georgia,  for  example — it  would  be  desirable  to  stop 
growing  cotton. 

With  an  effective  drainage  development,  additional 
land  could  be  brought  into  production.  This  should  be 
carefully  considered  as  emphasis  is  turned  toward  an 
expanded  public  works  program  in  the  post-war  period. 
Such  a  development  would  also  necessitate  a  sound  and 
effective  land  settlement  policy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  would  prevent  resettlement  on  unproduc- 
tive areas  that  have  been  abandoned  and  direct  new 
developments  toward  economical  size  and  type  farming 
systems. 

The  large  woodland  areas  hold  possible  opportunities 
for  supplementary  farm  income,  if  a  suitable  program 
can  be  initiated.  A  typical  medium-sized  general 
farm  in  Columbia  County,  Fla.,  has  160  acres,  with 
about  100  acres  of  woodland.  An  annual  net  cash 
return  of  $175  could  be  obtained  from  2,000  trees  worked 
for  naval  stores,  and  $17  from  sales  of  other  forest 
products.  In  addition,  about  125  fence  posts,  25  cords 
of  fuel  wood,  and  500  board  feet  of  lumber  are  used  on 
the  farm.  If  damages  from  fire,  overgrazing,  insects, 
and  disease  are  eliminated  or  considerably  reduced, 
salable  material  from  worked-out  trees  might  easily 
amount  to  8,000  board  feet  per  acre  within  the  next 
decade  and  gradually  be  increased  as  much  as  20,000 
board  feet  over  a  period  of  15  to  20  years.  By  working 
the  timber  into  logs,  poles,  piling,  or  pulpwood  accord- 
ing to  its  merchantability  and  by  the  use  of  the  family 
labor  available  at  odd  times,  providing  the  farmer  could 
work  the  timber  himself  for  naval  stores,  income  would 
be  materially  increased. 

Subregion  5— Appalachian  Range  and  Foothills 

The  range  of  variations  between  parts  of  this  sub- 
region  is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  others.  But,  all 
have  these  things  in  common:  there  is  only  limited  op- 
portunity for  intensive  crop  production,  except  in  the 
valleys;  there  is  a  high  ratio  of  people  to  productive 
resources;  and  a  high  proportion  of  the  farm  families 
are  dependent  upon  subsistence  farming  and  part-time 
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Table  XIX. — Summary  of   production  estimates,   Subregion   6, 
Appalachian  Range  and  Foothills 


Item 


Number  farms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture 

Woodland  in  farms.. 

All  land  in  farms , 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (srain) 

Cotton , 

Do 

Tobacco 

Do 

Irish  potatoes — 

Do 

Sweet  potatoes 

Do 

Wheat 

Do 

Oats  for  grain  • 

Do.' 

Other  small  grains,,. 

Total  hay 

Do 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production- 

Hogs  and  pics 

Fork  production- 

Sheep  and  Iambs 

Mutton  and  lamb  production- 
Wool  production 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Chickens 

Egg  production 


Unit  1,000 


Number - 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

.\cres 

Bushels,, 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Pounds. - 

Acres 

Bushels,, 

Acres 

Bushels-. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bushels., 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Number- 
Pounds. - 
Nuraber- 
Gallons-, 
Number- 
Pounds,  , 
Number, 
Pounds,, 
Pounds,, 
Number, 
Number. 
Dozens,-, 


Actual, 
1939' 


173 

3.728 

2.225 

4.752 

11,710 

1,359 

29,773 

40 

25 

62 

67,  470 

49 

4,031 

17 

1,499 

225 

2,613 

60 

1,100 

64 

909 

917 

647 

58,831 

296 

119,456 

448 

90,011 

115 

4,929 

406 

207 

5,267 

31.  253 


Estimated  acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion, expressed  as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939  > 


Expected 
1943-45 


1 
-5 

5 
-2 
-1 
-5 


-12 

-11 

0 

8 

9 

18 

28 

8 

11 

83 

100 

-12 

8 

17 

7 

10 

11 

16 

-2 

-1 

18 

26 

SO 

-7 

13 

26 


Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 


-6 

-8 

24 

0 

3 

-14 

0 

-15 

-4 

0 

20 

31 

74 

71 

84 

65 

104 

387 

662 

6 

30 

68 

33 

47 

41 

67 

8 

17 

36 

58 

85 

-8 

26 

56 


'  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    \U  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

*  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
>  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

*  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

work.  On  the  small  subsistence  farms  no  appreciable 
adjustments  are  expecteci  with  the  assumed  1943-45 
prices.  However,  increased  industrial  activity  and 
expansion  of  the  armed  forces  will  probably  absorb 
some  of  the  excess  population.  (See  table  XIX.)  On 
the  larger  and  more  advantageously  situated  farms  in 
the  broader  valleys  of  Tennessee,  the  assumed  prices 
will  probably  cause  production  increases  of  26  percent 
in  mutton,  10  percent  in  beef,  16  percent  in  milk,  and 
13  percent  in  poultry.  The  production  of  mutton  and 
beef  will  be  largely  for  sale,  and  it  is  probable  that 
higher  prices  wiU  stimulate  production  in  those  sections 
where  pastures  are  already  fairly  well  established  and 
on  those  farms  whose  physical  and  capital  resources 
make  this  expansion  possible.  The  increase  in  milk 
production  will  be  stimulated  by  improved  prices  for 
dairy  products  and  the  availability  of  recently  estab- 
lished condenseries  in  several  parts  of  the  subregion. 
The  activities  of  these  companies  in  bidding  for  a  supply 
of  milk  and  cream  will  provide  a  good  outlet  for  those 
farmers  to  whom  the  plants  are  accessible.  The  26- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs  will  be  fairly 
general  over  the  entire  area  and  most  of  the  products 
from  this  enterprise  will  go  into  commercial  channels. 
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On  the  commercial  farms  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  cash 
sales,  but  on  the  subsistence  units,  the  increased  eggs 
will  be  "traded  in."  In  several  parts  of  the  subregion 
"cross-roads"  stores,  now  being  gradually  replaced  by 
the  "rolling  stores,"  are  the  only  outlets.  Further 
reductions  of  8  percent  in  the  cotton  acreage  are  as- 
sumed. A  5-percent  decrease  is  expected  in  corn.  The 
availability  of  land  left  idle  by  these  reductions,  the 
need  for  more  feed,  and  the  trend  toward  conservation 
farming  is  expected  to  result  in  an  increase  of  83  percent 
in  oats,  8  percent  in  wheat,  and  8  percent  in  hay. 

These  expected  changes  are  generally  in  line  with 
those  considered  desirable  for  1943-45.  In  livestock 
enterprises  the  greatest  difference  is  with  dairying. 
On  the  small  farms  in  the  mountain  areas  the  expansion 
will  be  negligible  because  in  many  cases  there  is  not 
enough  land  suitable  for  the  production  of  feed  crops  or 
pasture,  capital  is  lacking,  and  market  outlets  are  poor. 
Obstacles  to  the  desired  increase  on  the  better  farms 
include  a  lack  of  capital  and  a  lack  of  experience  in 
dairj'ing.  These  same  factors  tend  to  prevent  the 
desired  expansion  of  other  enterprises  on  the  small 
farms  and  tend  to  retard  it  on  the  larger  ones. 

The  estimated  long-term  desirable  production  of  all 
significant  commodities,  except  hogs,  would  simply 
involve  a  continuation  of  the  production  trends  expected 
for  1943-45.  In  general,  they  are  in  the  direction  of 
more  livestock  products  for  sale,  more  food  and  feed 
for  home  and  farm  use,  a  more  soil-conserving  system  of 
farming,  and  a  decided  decrease  in  the  nmnber  of 
farms. 

The  value  of  such  adjustments  is  illustrated  by  the 
results  from  a  recent  study  in  Roane  County,  Tenn. 
The  net  cash  income  on  a  typical  medium-sized  farm 
would  increase  from  $219  with  1935-39  prices  to  $265 
with  the  assumed  1943-45  prices  if  the  organization 
remains  unchanged.  By  shifting  production  more  in 
line  with  that  indicated  as  desirable  for  this  subregion, 
the  net  cash  income  on  this  farm  will  increase  from 
$625  with  1935-39  prices  to  $820  with  1943^5  prices. 

Families  in  the  Appalachians  provide  this  country 
with  a  reservoir  of  human  resources.  Past  periods  of 
frontier  development  and  industrial  expansion  have 
been  aided  by  a  flow  of  people  out  of  this  section. 
There  is  evidence  that  this  movement  is  well  on  its  way 
again.  As  the  Nation's  production  of  war  goods 
approaches  full  capacity,  a  large  part  of  the  labor  in 
these  areas  will  be  employed  in  the  mines  and  plants; 
but  even  when  all  of  the  present  establishments  are 
operated  at  full  blast,  there  will  still  be  a  surplus  of 
labor  in  the  mountains.  With  the  war  effort  demanding 
complete  utilization  of  all  resources  and  with  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  regions  providing  in  abundance 
two    of    the     most    important    resources — labor    and 
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power — the  obvious  answer  is  to  locate  additional 
plants  in  the  subregion. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
people  in  this  section  can  come  through  such  indus- 
trialization. If  war  plants  of  the  proper  type  were 
located  in  this  subregion,  they  could  be  later  turned 
toward  the  production  of  peacetime  goods.  Even- 
tually this  would  result  in  more  income  for  many  who 
are  now  barely  subsisting,  a  reduction  in  the  popula- 
tion pressure  upon  resources,  the  development  of  a 
skilled  labor  supply  (which  would  migrate  to  sections 
where  it  is  needed  or  would  form  an  inducement  for 
still  more  industries  there),  and  an  improved  economic 
position  for  the  remaining  farms. 

In  order  to  take  up  the  slack  during  the  post-war 
period  a  system  of  rural  roads  would  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  these  areas.  There  are  many  farms  that  are 
relatively  inaccessible  at  aU  times  and  completely  so 
in  winter. 

Subregions  6  and  7 — Coastal  Flatwoods  and 
Florida  Citrus  Fruit  and  Truck  Subregions 

Commercial  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  and  beef  cattle 
are  the  important  farm  enterprises  in  these  subregions. 
Dairying  is  important  only  for  fluid-milk  production 
for  use  in  the  larger  cities  in  the  area. 

Citrus-fruit  production,  particularly  that  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  is  expected  to  reach  such  a  high  level 
that  the  marketing  problem  will  become  very  serious, 
much  more  serious,  in  fact,  than  it  has  been  in  the 
recent  past.  This  developm^ent  is  being  brought  about 
by  two  factors:  (1)  An  increase  in  the  average  age  of 
orchards  and  the  consequent  heavier  yield,  and  (2)  an 
improvement  in  methods  of  fertilization  involving  the 
supplying  of  the  rare  elements  such  as  boron  and 
manganese  in  the  form  of  dolomitic  lunestone.  This 
development  has  made  possible  consistently  high  yields 
rather  than  yields  which  vary  widely  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  The  increase  in  grapefruit  production  may 
possibly  provide  a  greater  problem  than  will  oranges. 
Growers  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  move 
grapefruit  during  the  last  few  seasons.  Some  growers 
have  insisted  that  buj^ers  purchasing  oranges  also 
purchase  a  minimum  of  grapefruit.  If,  however,  a 
system  of  distribution  is  worked  out  which  will  enable 
the  grower  to  receive  the  price  assumed  for  1943-45 
and  dispose  of  this  total  production  at  the  same  time, 
returns  from  citrus  fruits  will  be  much  higher  than  in 
recent  years. 

Truck-crop  production,  in  general,  will  undoubtedly 
be  stimulated  because  of  the  anticipated  high  price 
level.  Potato  production  is  expected  to  increase  60 
percent  from  the  1939  base  with  the  potato-acreage 
increase  amounting  to  44  percent  over  the  1939  base. 


Table  XX. — Summary  of  production  estimates,  subregions  6  and 
7,  coastal  flatwoods  and  Florida  citrus  fruit  and  truck  areas 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture.-. _.. 

Woodland  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Com  (grain) 

Cotton.- 

Do- 

Tobacco 

Do.. -.- -- 

Irish  potatoes 

Do 

Sweetpotatoes- 

Do 

Total  hay 

Do 

Tomatoes __. 

Do -. 

Other  commercial  vegetables- 
Total  cattle , 

Beef  and  veal  production , 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production 

Hogs  and  pigs --, 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Mutton  and  lamb  production.. 

Wool  production 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Chickens 

Egg  production 


Unit  1,000 


Number. . 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Pounds.. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Number., 
Po'mds.. 
Number., 
Gallons. . 
Number. 
Pounds.. 
Number., 
Potinds.. 
Pounds.. 
Number., 
Number., 
Dozen 


Actual, 
19391 


33 

878 

409 

1,479 

6,357 

116 

1,038 

1 

(") 

2 

1,326 

18 

2,277 

3 

190 

12 

6 

40 

4,848 

110 

612 

156,  612 

48 

16,380 

152 

38,  000 

4 

126 

10 

19 

989 

7,726 


Estimated  acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion, expressed  as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939 ' 


Expected 
1943-45 


W 


33 
0 

-50 
-37 
44 
60 
33 
37 
33 
33 
12 

24 

25 

18 

15 

20 

18 

18 

-25 

-17 

-10 

5 

11 

14 


Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 


(') 


-3 
0 

71 
14 
10 
38 
100 
0 

-60 

-25 

44 

44 

67 

37 

233 

667 

12 

-7 

24 

12 

28 

108 

144 

18 

18 

-100 

-100 

-100 

5 

67 

71 


1  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  other  commercial  vegetables  are  from 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are 
based  on  1935  -Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

'  .Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 

'  Less  than  500. 

« No  base  for  calculating  percentage  change. 

Tomatoes  for  processing  are  unimportant  in  Florida, 
being  at  a  great  relative  price  disadvantage  as  compared 
to  fresh  tomatoes.  An  increase  of  about  5,000  acres 
in  tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market  is  expected.  The 
acreage  of  other  commercial  vegetables,  of  which  snap 
beans  are  the  most  important,  is  expected  to  increase 
26,000  acres  or  24  percent  over  the  1939  base.  Only 
9/^  percent  of  the  total  increase  would  be  attributed 
to  snap  beans,  while  lettuce,  with  the  introduction  of 
an  "adapted"  iceberg  type,  may  increase  from  about 
1,000  acres  m  1939  to  7,000  acres  by  1943-45.  Other 
vegetables  are  expected  to  increase  about  15  percent 
over  the  1939  base.     (See  table  XX.) 

Beef  cattle  numbers  are  expected  to  increase  by  about 
110,000  head  by  1943-45.  This  increase  is  relative, 
since  there  is  little  agreement  by  interested  organiza- 
tions concerning  the  number  of  beef  cattle  actually  in 
the  State.  The  total  niunber  of  range  cattle  in  the 
State  at  present,  e.xcluding  milk  cows,  is  estimated  at 
753,000  head.  The  practice  of  fencing  in  additional 
acres  of  pasture  now  considered  as  open  range,  a  phase 
of  the  expanding  beef  cattle  industry,  is  expected  to 
increase  total  plowable  pasture  by  about  28  percent  by 
1943-45. 
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A  slight  increase  in  corn  and  hay  production  is 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  present  upward  trend  in 
acreages  of  those  crops.  Both  corn  and  hay  yields 
at  present  are  very  low.  The  expected  increase  in  egg 
production,  14  percent,  will  for  the  most  part  be  con- 
fined to  commercial  poultry  farms.  The  20-percent 
increase  in  milk  production,  likewise,  will  be  confined 
largely  to  the  commercial  dairy  herds  near  Miami, 
Orlando,  and  St.  Petersburg.  A  large  part  of  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  milk  will  be  required  by  Army 
troops  and  civilian  aids  who  have  come  to  that  part 
of  the  State.  Sheep  numbers  and  mutton  production 
will  continue  to  decline,  as  the  area  is  unsuited  for 
sheep  production. 

With  respect  to  the  subregions  as  a  whole,  expected 
changes  are  desirable.  Rather  than  increasing,  beef 
cattle  numbers  should  remain  at  their  present  level. 
The  open  range  is  probably  saturated  at  present. 
Efforts  to  increase  actual  beef  poimdage  could  be 
utilized  better  through  increasing  weights  per  animal 
by  improved  breeding  and  pasture  improvement. 

Orange  and  grapefruit  production  probably  should 
not  be  higher  than  their  1940  level.  Since  much  of  the 
citrus  increase  is  from  established  orchards,  it  would 
appear  that  the  problem  could  be  more  effectively 
approached  by  improving  the  distribution  of  citrus 
products.  This  may  mean  greatly  expanded  govern- 
mental piu-chasing  of  smplus  citrus  for  distribution  to 
low-income  famihes.  It  is  true  that  grapefrudt-juice 
consumption  has  mcreased  markedly  during  the  last 
few  years,  but  this  will  in  no  appreciable  measm-e 
affect  the  expected  production  increases. 

Long-term  desirable  increases  over  those  expected 
include  a  93-percent  increase  in  milk-cow  numbers  to 
improve  diets  of  farm  people;  an  increase  of  57  percent 
in  egg  production,  lLl\ewise  for  improving  the  diets  of 
farm  people;  an  e-xpanded  acreage  of  plowable  pasture; 
and  a  slight  reduction  in  total  acreage  of  commercial 
vegetables  other  than  tomatoes.  Corn  should  be  in- 
creased 29  percent  over  the  expected  level  to  provide 
greater  quantities  of  feed.  Part  of  tliis  increase  should 
be  for  silage  since  dairy  cattle  now  receive  very  httle 
roughage  along  with  the  concentrates.  Hay  production 
should  be  increased  many  times  over  its  present  level, 
but  ex-pansion  will  be  held  up  until  a  practical  hay- 
drying  process  is  developed.  Some  additional  farm 
land  will  be  brought  into  production  over  the  long  term, 
but  it  is  extremelj'  difficult  to  predict  just  how  gi-eat 
the  acreage  will  be.  The  acreage  of  land  in  farms  has 
been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  may  continue  to 
do  so  for  several  years.  Potentialities  in  the  Ever- 
glades for  truck-crop  expansion,  and  possibly  for  sugar- 
cane production,  are  inestimable  on  the  basis  of  present 
information. 


Table   XXI. — Summary  of   production    estimates,  subregion_  8, 
Black  Belt 


Item 

Unit  1,000 

Actual, 
1939  1 

Estimated    acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion,    expressed     as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939  • 

Expected 
1943-46 

Long  term 
desirable 
(tentative) 

Number  of  Tanns 

Number.. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels. . . 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

,\cres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Number . . 
Pounds. . . 
Number. . 
Gallons... 
Number. . 
Pounds... 
Number.. 
Pounds... 
Pounds... 
Number,. 
Number. . 
Dozen 

72 

2,206 

1,453 

1,294 

5,  564 

735 

5,120 

637 

141 

17 

738 

22 

499 

« 

281 

308 

480 

08,820 

177 

52,228 

232 

42,990 

11 

255 

3r, 

)2ti 

1,471 

6.979 

-8 

0 

4 

2 

0 

-1 

55 

-11 

15 

fi 

95 

136 

I  in 

(') 

21 

21 

5 

4 

7 

19 

5 

7 

45 

69 

56 

6 

6 

37 

-39 

Total  cropland 

-14 
39 

Woodland  in  farms 

-11 
0 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

-22 

48 

Cotton 

-35 

Do 

29 

Sweetpotatoes  3 

18 

Do' 

117 

Oats  for  grain  * 

932 

Do  ' 

814 

Other  small  grains 

Total  hay 

o 

69 

Do 

Total  cattle... __.. 

Beet  and  veil  products 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production 

Ho?s  and  pics 

Pork  production- 

Sheep  and  lambs 

123 
31 
26 
62 
128 
-6 
-7 
191 

Mutton  and  lamb  production 

Wool  production.- 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts. 

Chickens 

Egg  production 

21 S 

214 

-12 

18 

84 

>  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 
'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
3  Does  not  include  amount  for  Mississippi. 

*  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

'  Bushels  threshed  and  bushel  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

•  Less  than  600. 

'  No  base  for  calculating  percentage  change. 

Subregion  8— Black  Belt 

A  transition  from  almost  complete  reliance  upon 
cotton  as  a  source  of  cash  income  to  increased  depend- 
ence upon  livestock  has  been  taking  place  in  the  Black 
Belt.  The  predominant  Negro  population,  long  familiar 
with  the  practices  involved  in  cotton  production,  is 
facing  acute  adjustment  problems  with  the  introduction 
of  more  livestock  farming.  In  the  shift  from  cotton 
production,  the  trend  has  been  to  beef  cattle.  This 
change  in  the  system  of  farming,  requiring  less  farm 
labor,  is  creating  a  serious  problem  of  population  dis- 
placement. In  1935  there  were  some  5.7  acres  of  crop- 
land per  capita;  this  is  much  too  small  a  land  base  to 
support  the  present  number  of  people  with  an  extensive 
type  of  agriculture. 

A  further  11 -percent  reduction  in  cotton  from  the 
1939  base  is  expected  by  1943-45.  It  would  be  desir- 
able for  this  reduction  to  go  even  further.  Most  of 
this  reduction  should  be  made  on  the  lime  soils  of  the 
area,  which  are  unsuited  to  cotton  production.  The 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  is  accompanied  by  an 
expected  increase  in  cattle  and  feed  crops.  The  trend 
toward  beef  cattle  in  this  area  has  been  slowed,  with 
more  emphasis  now  being  placed  on  milk  production. 
Small  grain  acreage  is  expected  to  be  double  the  1939  acre- 
age and  the  hay  acreage  increased  to  21  percent  above 
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1939.  Farmers  are  realizing  more  each  year  that  small 
grains —particularly  oats — furnish  more  feed  per  acre 
than  corn  in  most  parts  of  this  subregion.  Hay  or 
pasture  can  be  secured  on  the  same  land  after  the  small 
grain  is  harvested.  It  is  expected  that  these  larger 
feed  supplies  will  be  used  to  a  large  extent  to  feed 
increased  numbers  of  milk  cows.  Dairy  cows  and  milk 
production  will  increase  about  7  percent  by  1943-45  as 
compared  to  increases  in  total  cattle  numbers  of  5 
percent  and  only  slight  increases  in  beef  production. 
(See  table  XXI.) 

Poultry  numbers  are  expected  to  increase  only  6 
percent  by  1943^5,  but  egg  production  is  expected  to 
increase  almost  two-fifths.  Production  per  hen  has 
been  very  low.  The  anticipated  production  in  1943-45 
will  still  be  low,  about  50  eggs  per  hen.  A  considerable 
percentage  increase  is  expected  in  Irish  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  and  other  commercial  vegetables,  although 
present  acreages  are  small.  Peanuts  are  not  important 
in  the  area,  and  it  is  imlikely  that  they  will  be  of  im- 
portance in  the  future. 

The  AAA  program  is  expected  to  cause  the  trend 
toward  winter  legumes  and  other  close-growing  crops 
to  continue.  A  recently  developed  winter  pea,  which 
produces  abundant  quantities  of  seed,  should  enable 
farmers  to  expand  winter-legume  acreage. 

The  "expected"  changes  by  1943-45  are  in  general  in 
the  same  direction  as  are  "desirable"  long-term  changes. 
Cotton  acreage  will  remain  higher  than  desirable  on 
the  Ume  lands  of  the  area  owing  to  farmers'  efforts 
to  retain  a  fairly  high  adjustment  and  conservation  pay- 
ment and  an  easy  entrance  back  into  the  enterprise. 
Many  farmers  will  fail  to  make  desirable  changes  partly 
because  of  inertia,  contentment  with  the  incomes  re- 
sulting from  higher  price  levels,  and  economic  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way.  Stringent  sanitary  regula- 
tions for  whole  milk  production;  a  lack  of  credit 
facilities  for  small  farmere  to  buy  fencing,  building  ma- 
terial and  breeding  stock ;  and  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  to  mUk,  wiU  prevent  milk  production  from  being 
expanded  to  the  desirable  level.  Poultry  production 
will  not  increase  as  much  as  it  should  by  1943-45,  owing 
to  small  com  supplies  and  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
marketing  system  for  poultry  products. 

If  the  present  general  practice  of  breeding  dairy  cows 
to  beef  bulls  were  stopped  and  good  quality  dairy  buUs 
used  instead,  the  supply  of  daiiy  heifers  could  be  greatly 
increased  over  the  next  few  years.  An  AAA  payment 
to  cover  part  of  the  seed  cost  coupled  with  an  educa- 
tional program  would  probably  increase  small  grain 
production  considerably. 

The  production  of  pork  and  poultry  products  has  been 
increased  in  the  long-term  desirable  program  to  fmnish 
home  needs  and  a  small  surplus  for  sale. 


Table  XXII. — Summary  of  production  estimates,  subregion  9, 
Sand  Hills 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Total  cropland.  

Plowablc  pasture 

Woodland  in  farms * 

.^11  land  in  farms _ 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (grain) 

Cotton- _-_ 

Do 

Tobacco 

Do 

Irish    potatoes 

Do 

Sweet  potatoes 

Do 

Wheat 

Do , 

Oats  for  Brain'. 

Do.< 

other  small  grains , 

Total  hay... 

Do 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production _. 

Hogs  and  pies 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Mutton  and  lamb  production.. 

Wool  production. 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Chickens. .  

Egg  production 


Unit  1,000 


Number. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Pounds.. 

Acres 

Bushels. - 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bushels. . 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Number. 
Pounds.. 
Number. 
Gallons.. 
Number . 
Pounds.. 
Number - 
Pounds.. 
Pounds.. 
Number - 
Number- 
Dozen 


Actual, 
1939  > 


25 

9S2 

79 

1. 139 

2,311 

333 

4,708 

213 

153 

23 

20,336 

2 

129 

8 

723 

39 

428 

74 

1,709 

9 

101 

82 

43 

5,000 

25 

n,  724 

76 

28,170 

1 

39 

4 

36 

630 

3,302 


Estimated  acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion, expressed  as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939 ' 


Expected 
1943-45 


-4 

0 

8 

-3 

-I 

6 

12 

-7 

-25 

-3'. 

-37 

0 

-1 

12 

22 

8 

-4 

7 

2 

6 

6 
7 
5 
7 


8 
9 
100 
36 
25 
0 
10 
16 


Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 


-2 
22 
35 
19 

-3 
2 

-7 
-25 
-26 
-29 
0 
9 
25 
31 
26 
13 
35 
29 
11 
f,3 
56 
19 
30 
28 
30 
11 
12 

100 
36 
25 

-3 
31 


'  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 
'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
*  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

Migration  into  areas  affording  better  opportunities 
for  nonfarm  employment  is  expected  to  continue  at  a 
more  rajiid  pace.  Farm  relief  loads  have  been  ex- 
tremely heavy  in  the  past  and  migration  back  into  the 
area  after  the  war  may  result  in  a  repetition  of  experi- 
ences of  the  last  two  decades. 

Subregion  9 — The  Sand  Hills 

The  Sand  Hills  border  the  lower  Piedmont  in  varying 
widths  through  the  Carolinas.  A  tier  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  counties  is  dominated  by  the  low 
rolling  hills  and  the  relatively  infertile  coarse,  sandy 
soils  which  are  characteristic  of  the  subregion.  The 
porous  nature  of  these  soils,  continuing  to  a  surprising 
depth,  makes  it  more  difficult  to  build  up  and  to  con- 
serve productivity  than  in  the  adjoining  subregions. 

The  more  productive  sections  of  this  subregion  are 
rather  thickly  populated  and  farms  are  comparatively 
small.  In  other  sections  the  land  is  submarginal  for 
crop  and  livestock  production  under  present  conditions 
and  there  are  few  or  no  farms.  E.xcept  for  adjustments 
in  cotton  and  tobacco  acreage,  which  it  is  assumed  will 
he  brought  about  by  general  acreage  reductions,  only 
minor    changes    are    expected.     (See    table    XXII.) 
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Much  of  the  reduction  in  tobacco  acreage  has  been  made 
already.  The  1939  acreage,  which  is  used  as  a  base, 
was  abnoraially  high  since  there  was  no  efl'ective  acre- 
age and  marketing  control  that  year.  The  expected 
acreage  is  practically  the  same  as  that  reported  in  1940. 
Land  formerlj"  in  cotton  and  tobacco  may  be  left  idle, 
as  higher  prices  for  those  commodities  may  reduce  the 
incentive  to  increase  production  of  other  crops.  Rising 
prices  with  increases  in  local  demand,  especially  around 
the  Amrrj-  camps  and  other  consuming  centers,  are  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  small  increases  in  production  of 
commercial  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  Activities 
around  defense  centers  may  continue  to  furnish  employ- 
ment, thereby  increasing  incomes  of  many  farm  fami- 
lies from  off-farm  employment. 

Because  of  the  infertile  soils  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  decrease  in  number  of  farms  to  go  slightly  beyond 
the  expected  3  percent  reduction.  There  should  be  a 
further  increase  than  expected  in  acreages  of  sweet 
potatoes,  hay,  oats,  niunbers  of  cows  milked,  hogs  and 
chickens,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  live- 
stock on  small  farms  for  home  use.  Commercial  milk 
production  should  be  increased  principally  on  the 
present  commercial  dairy  farms  rather  than  on  farms 
that  are  not  now  producing  milk  for  sale.  Such  in- 
creases would  minimize  the  impacts  of  post-war  adjust- 
ments since  many  of  the  additional  farms  that  might  be 
"brought  in"  now  probably  would  be  unprofitable  with 
a  return  to  normal  prices. 

An  analysis  of  a  family-size  farm  in  the  Sand  Hills 
indicates  the  type  of  adjustments  for  such  farms  to 
meet  defense  needs  and  increase  farm  income.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  63.5  acres  are  cropland.  At  the  present  the 
cash  income  is  chiefly  from  sales  of  tobacco,  cotton, 
pork,  and  a  few  eggs. 

Suggested  adjustments  would  include  a  reduction  in 
acreages  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn,  and  an  increase 
in  oats  and  truck  crops.  Oats  and  the  early  truck 
crops  would  be  followed  by  soybeans  or  cowpeas  for 
hay.  These  changes  plus  four  acres  of  improved 
pasture  developed  on  any  low  ground  available  on  the 
farm  should  provide  sufBcient  feed  to  enable  the 
operator  to  add  one  milk  cow,  two  pigs,  and  25  hens 
to  the  present  number  of  livestock  and  to  feed  the  hogs 
to  heavier  weights.  A  winter  legimie  would  be  turned 
under  each  j^ear  before  corn.  The  present  organization 
with  normal  prices  returns  a  net  cash  income  of  $566. 
By  reorganization,  and  with  the  assumed  war  period 
prices,  the  cash  income  could  be  raised  to  approxi- 
mately $809. 

Lack  of  capital,  of  proper  rotation  and  treatment  of 
the  relativelj'  infertile  soils,  and  of  interest  in  and 
abilitv  to  manage  livestock  will  make  it  difficult  for 
production  to   rise   as   far  as   desirable.     Agriculture 


Department  action  agency  contacts,  especially  those 
involving  current  farm  plans,  are  relatively  few  in  the 
Sand  Hills.  (See  table  IX.)  Only  9  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  tliis  subrcgion  are  included  as  compared  to 
22  and  27  percent  in  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama  and 
the  Piedmont  subrcgions,  respectively. 

In  the  long  run  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  tobacco 
acreages  in  the  Sand  Hills  to  exceed  the  acreage  out- 
lined for  1043-45.  Some  of  the  Sand  Hill  soils  will 
produce  good  quality  tobacco  if  properly  fertilized, 
while  other  opportunities  are  very  limited.  The 
number  of  cows  milked  on  the  larger  dairy  farms  should 
be  reduced  with  a  decrease  in  local  demand  as  the  result 
of  cessation  of  defense  activities.  By  plowing  under 
legumes  to  increase  yields,  and  increasing  the  oat  acreage 
followed  by  summer  hay,  the  quantities  of  feed  could  be 
increased,  but  not  enough  for  much  of  an  expansion  in 
coEttmercial  livestock  production. 

There  appear  to  be  opportunities  for  small  increases 
in  the  production  of  fresh  vegetables,  especially  the 
early  spring  crops  in  this  subregion.  Another  oppor- 
tunity lies  in  possibUities  for  farm  forestry  development. 
To  accomplish  this,  large  areas  of  land  not  now  in 
fanns  would  be  added  to  the  present  small  units, 
which  would  necessitate  special  long-term  finance  and 
tax  modification  if  an  operator  is  to  buy  and  develop  a 
successful  "forest  farm"  on  this  land. 

Subregion  10 — Brown  Loam  Area  of  Tennessee 

This  subregion  is  generally  considered  to  have  unusual 
potentialities  for  increased  livestock  production.  The 
livestock  industry  is  already  well  established  in  parts  of 
the  subregion,  but  has  developed  slowly  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  one-crop-cotton  economy  and  the 
accompanying  sharecropper  system  of  fanning.  The 
predominance  of  cotton  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
around  three-fourths  of  all  the  farms  are  classed  as 
cotton  fanns. 

Both  of  the  generalized  type-of-farming  areas  in  the 
subrcgion  contain  several  rather  distinct  subsections. 
The  cotton  type-of-farming  area  contains  four  main 
subdivisions:  (1)  a  cotton-conmiercial  truck  farming 
subarea  near  Humboldt,  Tennessee;  (2)  a  cotton- 
livestock  subarea  centering  in  Obion  county;  (3)  the 
cotton  and  cash  grain  subarea  located  entirely  within 
the  Mississippi  River  bottoms;  and  (4)  the  upland  part 
of  the  area  where  cotton  predominates  entirely,  in- 
cluding all  or  parts  of  Crockett,  Lauderdale,  Dyer, 
Haywood,  Tipton,  Shelby,  and  Fayette  Counties. 

The  dark-tobacco,  livestock  type-of-farming  area 
consists  of  Henry  and  Weakly  Counties. 

Within  the  general  cotton  typc-of-fanuing  area 
(which  embraces  the  four  subareas)  livestock  numbers 
should    increase    as    cotton    acreage    decreases.     This 
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Table  XXIII. — Summary  of  production  estimates,  subregion  10, 
Brown  Loam  area  of  Tennessee 


Item 


Number  farms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture 

Woodland  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (irain) 

Cotton 

Do -. 

Tobacco _ -- 

Do... 

Irish  potatoes 

Do... 

Sweptpotatoes 

Do 

Wheat 

Do 

Oats  for  grain ' 

Do< 

Other  small  grains 

Total  hay.. 

Do 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production 

Hogs  and  pies 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  lambs.. 

Mutton  and  lamb  production.. 

Wool  production 

Horses,  mules  and  colts 

Chickens 

Egg  production 


Unit  1,000 


Number. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Pounds.. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bashels.. 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Number. 
Pounds.. 
Number. 
Gallons.. 
Number. 
Pounds.. 
Number. 
Pounds.. 
Pounds.. 
Number. 
Number. 
Dozen 


Actual, 
1939  1 


67 

2,003 

621 

719 

3,762 

607 

10,801 

483 

351 

6 

4,722 

6 

343 

18 

1,631 

10 

112 

4 

85 

2 

362 

423 

221 

17,  884 

95 

38,736 

239 

47,  402 

23 

1,139 

104 

117 

1,223 

6.560 


Estimated  acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion, expressed  as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939 " 


Expected 
1943-45 


-2 

7 
-3 
-1 

-1 

13 

-6 

-2 

0 

-6 

0 

31 

11 

47 

20 

42 

260 

267 

100 

0 

3 

10 

9 

6 

8 

-1 

11 

23 

19 

16 

-5 

•52 

66 


Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 


-14 

21 

5 

-1 

-15 

32 

-6 

12 

-17 

10 

83 

248 
28 
96 

120 

262 
1,260 
1,888 

700 
20 
25 
38 
6fi 
18 
85 
15 
14 
22 
23 
22 

-7 
54 

102 


'  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

*  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

*  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  and  fed  unthreshed. 

development  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 
Satisfactory  yields  of  hay  and  other  feed  crops  can  be 
obtained.  In  addition,  and  possibly  most  important, 
good  pastures  can  be  made  at  reasonable  cost.  Owing  to 
specialization  in  the  area  in  the  past  and  the  aversion 
of  its  farmers  to  milking  cows,  beef  cattle  will  probably 
increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  will  dairy  cattle. 
If  dairying  were  imdertaken  seriously  and  existing 
potentialities  fully  developed,  the  probablities  are  that 
the  area  could  become  one  of  the  most  important  dairy 
centers  in  the  South.  Adequate  markets  for  dairy 
products  are  available  at  the  present  time. 

Considering  the  subregion  as  a  whole,  expected 
trends  are  in  the  desired  direction.  Cattle  are  expected 
to  increase  about  10  percent.  Mutton  and  eggs  are 
expected  to  increase  19  and  66  percent  respectively. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  milk  will  come  from  the  part  of 
the  subregion  where  dairying  is  already  well  estabhshed. 
The  price  increase  wiU  have  a  very  rapid  effect  in  that 
area.  In  the  past,  poultry  numbers  have  fluctuated 
very  widely  in  response  to  price  changes.  Sheep  are 
relatively  unimportant  in  most  of  the  area,  but  are  also 
expected  to  increase  (23  percent)  in  numbers.  Oat 
production  (from  a  very  small  base)  is  expected  to 
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increase  250  percent  by  1943— i5,  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  recently  introduced  improved  variety  of  winter 
hardy  oats.  Barley  production,  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
creasing recognition  as  a  competitor  to  corn  for  econom- 
ical feed,  will  increase  about  an  additional  60  percent 
from  a  small  base.  Wheat  is  expected  to  increase  20 
percent  in  view  of  the  revised  "non-wheat-aUotment- 
farm"  regulation  of  the  AAA.  Increased  small  grain 
and  permanent  hay  acreages  are  needed  from  a  conser- 
vation standpoint,  particularly  in  the  hUl  cotton  section 
in  Tennessee,  where  erosion  has  taken  a  heavy  toll. 

Milk  production  change  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant as  far  as  desirable  long-term  changes  are  concerned. 
A  total  increase  of  85  percent  over  1939  is  suggested  as 
the  long-term  goal.  Part  of  this  goal  would  come  from 
increasing  the  number  of  cows  and  part  from  increased 
production  per  cow.  Accompanying  this  increase, 
pasture  should  be  increased  approximately  21  percent 
over  the  1939  base,  with  most  of  the  increase  coming 
from  cropland  now  classed  as  idle  and  a  small  part  of  it 
from  woodland.  Small  grain  and  hay  acreages  should 
show  additional  increase  over  the  short-term  expected. 
Beef  and  veal  production  increases  would  come  prima- 
rily from  the  increase  in  dairy  cow  numbers.  Primarily 
through  increased  production  per  hen,  resulting  from 
heavier  feeding,  but  with  some  further  increase  in 
numbers,  egg  production  should  be  increased  about  102 
percent  in  the  long  term  over  the  1939  base. 

A  sizable  proportion  of  "expected"  and  "desirable" 
production  increases  should  be  used  to  improve  the  diet 
of  the  farm  people,  since  deficiencies  here  are  much 
greater,  relatively  speaking,  than  in  some  other  nearby 
subregions. 

Existing  credit  facilities  should  be  arranged  to  provide 
terms  lenient  enough  to  allow  small  farm  operators  to 
obtain  capital  necessary  to  expand  milk  and  egg  pro- 
duction. Capital  will  be  needed  by  these  farmers  for 
pasture  establishment,  fencing,  additional  livestock,  and 
haying  equipment.  Considering  the  potentialities  and 
existing  market  facilities,  such  loans  should  be  a  good 
risk  and  woidd  constitute  a  permanent  contribution  to 
the  area.  This  area  promises  much  in  the  way  of  gain 
if  well  developed  programs,  designed  to  increase  the 
production  of  "defense"  commodities,  are  attempted. 

Subregion  11 — Upper  Tidewater 

The  higher  prices  and  the  assumed  reduction  in  cotton 
and  tobacco  acreages  will  stimulate  relatively  rapid  ad- 
justments in  the  Upper  Tidewater  because  of  the  numer- 
ous alternative  cash  enterprises.  Most  important  among 
the  changes  will  be  a  38  percent  increase  in  numbers  of 
hogs  and  pigs,  20  percent  in  chickens,  40  percent  in 
acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  and  a  decrease  of  7  percent  in 
cotton    acreage.     (See    table    XXIV    and    Appendix, 
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Table  XXIV.- — Summary  of  proauclion  estimates,  subregion  11, 
Upper  Tidewater 


Table  XXV. — Summary  of  production  estimates,  subregion  IS 
Delta  Area  of  Mississippi 


Item 

Unit  1,000 

Actual, 
19391 

Estimated    acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc. 
tion,     expressed      as 
a   percentage  change 
from  1939 ' 

Expected 
1943-45 

Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 

Number.  _ 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Atres 

Bushels... 

-^cres 

Bales 

.4cres 

Pounus. . . 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Busnnls... 

.■Veres 

Bushels.. - 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Number. - 
Pounds.  -- 
Number.. 
Gallons... 
Number.- 
Pounds... 
Number.. 
Pounds... 
Pounds. . . 
Number.. 
Number. - 
Dozens 

18 

620 

35 

744 

1,455 

211 

4,188 

71 

25 

41 

29,419 

4 

374 

5 

530 

1 

10 

5 

86 

1 

158 

110 

21 

1,375 

10 

3,776 

93 

35,  479 

3 

110 

9 

36 

490 

2.385 

0 

2 

20 

-1 

0 

5 

3 

-7 

40 

-31 

-20 

0 

-7 

40 

43 

100 

150 

0 

20 

fl 

8 

13 

19 

24 

10 

-1 

38 

39 

33 

13 

33 

0 

20 

20 

-6 

Total  cropland         

5 

43 

Woodland  in  farms 

-I 

o 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

0 
-2 

Cotton                 

-11 

Do 

20 

Tobacco          -  -  

-24 

Do                                       .  . 

-10 

0 

Do 

-7 

Sweet  potatoes 

40 

Do                                  —       - 

43 

Wheat         

1,900 

Do 

2,3fi0 

Oats  for  grain  ' 

Do.< 

400 
50fl 

Other  small  grains 

Total  hay                    .          ... 

0 
58 

no 

65 

Total  cattle                      

90 

Beef  and  veal  production... 

Cows  and  heifers  milked.. 

357 
100 
80 

Hogs  and  pigs        

62 

63 

0 

Mutton  and  lamb  products 

AVool  products                .  

13 
44 

-3 

78 

77 

'  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 
2  Assumes  utilization  of  alternati\es.     Ko  one  change  independent  of  others. 
'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
'  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  and  fed  unthreshed. 

table  V.)  A  large  portion  of  the  increases  of  soybeans 
and  peanuts  for  oil  in  North  Carolina,  will  be  made  in 
this   subregion. 

Further  increases  in  production  of  feed  for  farm  use, 
milk  largely  for  home  use,  pork,  eggs,  and  soybeans  for 
sale  would  be  desirable.  The  desired  numbers  of  hogs 
and  pigs  is  about  the  same  as  1934  actual  numbers. 
The  lack  of  interest  in  dairy  cows  by  the  farmers  is  the 
principal  factor  restraining  increases  in  numbers  of 
milk  cows,  except  on  the  present  dairy  farms.  Recent 
downward  trends  in  hog  and  poultry  production  will 
retard  increases  in  these  two  classes  of  livestock.  The 
present  marketing  system  for  soybeans  and  peanuts  for 
oil  should  be  investigated  thoroughly,  and  if  adjust- 
ments are  needed  these  should  be  made  immediately 
in  order  to  handle  the  increased  production  efficiently. 
Present  practices  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  care  of  hogs 
result  in  low  rates  of  gain  and  high  mortality  rates 
caused  largely  bj'  poor  quality  breeding  stock,  improper 
feed,  and  cholera.  Adequate  veterinary  service  at  a 
reasonable  rate  and  intensive  field  work  to  instruct 
farmers  in  swine  production  are  needed  badly. 

Because  of  probable  future  demand  and  price  condi- 
tions, a  further  reduction  in  cotton  would  be  desirable, 


Item 

Unit  1,000 

Actual, 
1939' 

Estimated    acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion,    expressed     as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939  < 

Expected 
1943-45 

Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 

Number.. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Bushels.. - 

.\crcs 

Acres 

Tons 

Number.- 
Pounds... 
Number., 
Gallons... 
N  umber.  _ 
Pounds... 
Number. . 
Pounds... 
Pounds  .. 
Number.. 
Number. . 
Dozens... 

71 

2,044 

302 

M8 

2,992 

5815 

11.110 

931 

841 

44 

484 

1 

39 

87 

3,767 

2 

245 

362 

99 

11,006 

4.S 

17,  74,5 

314 

44,630 

4 

71 

11 

100 

1.539 

6.2S7 

-3 

3 

13 

22 

7 

0 

0 

-10 

Q 

127 

210 

0 

0 

166 

207 

0 

-2 

0 

14 

14 

2 

_2 

20 

20 

25 

24 

27 

-9 

5 

10 

3 

Total  cropland  .             ..    

8 

Plowablc  pasture 

Woodlanri  in  farms        

21 
20 

10 

Corn  (all  purposes)     .  

-37 

Corn  (grain)                          

—  17 

Cotton 

18 

Do 

18 

Snyhpftns  for  hpnn<? 

398 

Do 

805 

Wheat.. 

0 

Do 

0 

Oats  for  grain  ' 

153 

Do.' 

250 

0 

Total  hay                                

-10 

Do 

22 

Total  cattle 

126 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production 

Hogs  and  pics 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  Iambs 

Mutton  and  lamb  production 

Wool  production 

lOS 
67 
65 
25 
25 
25 
24 
27 

-9 

Chickens 

Egg  production 

42 
50 

I  Beef,  pork,  ana  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    .^11  other  items  are  from  the  Census,  except  soybeans. 
'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

'  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
*  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 

since  boll  weevils  frequently  cause  extremely  low  yields. 
Tobacco  allotments  should  be  raised  above  the  1943-45 
level,  but  kept  under  the  1939  acreage.  Decreased 
demand  will  make  desirable  a  sizable  reduction  from 
the  1943-45  production  of  peanuts  and  soybeans  for  oil, 
and  the  numbers  of  hogs  and  pigs  kept  for  sale.  Beef 
cattle  should  continue  to  increase  but  the  large  propor- 
tion of  small  farms  is  a  barrier  that  restrains  rapid  and 
widespread  increases  in  this  class  of  livestock.  Where 
it  is  practical  to  develop  a  sequence  of  grazing  crops  to 
supplement  pastures  without  taking  out  a  large  amount 
of  cropland,  the  larger  farms  will  probably  find  it 
profitable  to  develop  beef-cattle  enterprises  to  utilize 
available  roughage.  For  example,  in  a  typical  situa- 
tion, with  approximately  80  acres  of  land  and  40  acres 
in  crops,  10  acres  of  open  pasture  could  be  developed, 
5  beef  cattle  added,  and  hog  numbers  increased  by  one- 
half.  With  the  resulting  reoi-ganization,  the  present 
normal  income  would  be  raised  about  $200.  Appro.xi- 
mately  $300  capital  would  be  required  for  the  reorgani- 
zation. Because  these  adjustments  would  not  greatly 
reduce  the  intensity  of  fanning,  the  need  for  population 
adjustment  to  the  land  would  be  affected  very  little. 

Subregion  12 — Delta  Area  of  Mississippi 

Prior  to  the  AAA  program,  the  Delta  was  a  highly 
speciahzed  cotton-producing  area,  and  cotton  provided 
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well  over  90  percent  of  the  income.  Specialization  was 
so  great  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  cropland  was  used 
for  cotton,  and  a  large  part  of  the  feed  for  mules  and 
home-use  livestock  was  purchased.  At  present,  just 
under  one-half  of  the  crop  acreage  is  used  for  cotton, 
whereas  corn,  oats,  or  soybeans  are  becoming  important 
cash  crops  on  most  plantations.  In  addition,  the 
pasture  acrenge  has  been  expanded  to  take  care  of 
additional  cattle.     (See  table  XXV.) 

The  agriculture  of  the  area  is  characterized  by  large 
plantation  units,  well-equipped  with  farm  machinery 
but  stiU  dependent  largely  upon  resident  cropper  and 
wage  families  to  supply  the  large  amount  of  hand  labor 
required  for  cotton.  There  is  a  noticeable  trend  toward 
mechanization  and  cash  grains,  and  in  some  areas  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  shift  from  croppers  to  wage 
hands. 

This  region  is  still  one  of  the  most  intensive  cotton- 
producing  regions  in  the  world,  and  its  great  compara- 
tive advantage  in  cotton  production  is  attributable 
largely  to  high  yields,  long  staple  cotton,  and  its  adapt- 
ability to  the  use  of  mechanized  equipment,  which 
results  in  a  relatively  low  cost  per  bale.  In  1939  the 
average  census  cotton  yield  in  this  region  was  about  400 
povmds,  as  compared  to  182  pounds  for  the  hill  areas  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  about  250  poujids  for  the 
Cotton  Belt. 

The  Delta  is  not  very  well  equipped  for  hvestock 
production,  in  spite  of  the  relatively  high  productivity 
of  the  soil  for  pasture  and  feed  crops.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  fences,  trained  labor,  and  other  facilities  for  livestock, 
the  excellent  equipment  and  soils  for  cash  crops,  and 
the  relatively  high  returns  from  cash  crops,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  well-drained  productive  Delta  soils 
wiU  be  used  largely  for  cash  crops.  Furthermore,  most 
plantation  operators  have  a  decided  preference  for  the 
cash-crop  system.  However,  since  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  swamp  land  and  waste  land  that  is  suitable 
only  for  grazing,  and  since  beef  prices  are  relatively 
favorable,  a  considerable  increase  in  beef  cattle  numbers 
is  expected. 

Several  significant  changes  in  crop  acreages  are 
expected  by  1943-45.  Under  the  assumptions  outlined 
above,  cotton  acreage  will  be  cut  about  10  percent. 
With  a  smaller  cotton  acreage,  more  favorable  prices 
for  grain  and  vegetable  oils  and  a  scarcity  of  farm  labor, 
Delta  planters  are  expected  to  increase  oats  for  grain 
by  166  percent  and  soybeans  for  seed  and  oil  by  about 
127  percent.  This  additional  acreage  consists  in  large 
part  of  the  diverted  cotton  acreage.  Most  of  the 
"new  ground"  will  be  put  in  com  and  cotton.  On  loam 
soils,  soybeans  for  grain  can  be  grown  after  oats  in  some 
years.  If  this  practice  is  carried  out  extensively,  the 
soybean  acreage  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  indicated. 
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Table  XXVI. — Summary  oj  -production  estimates,  subregion  13, 
Brown  Loam  area.  Mississippi 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Total  CToplanrt 

riowable  pasture 

Woodland  In  farms 

All  land  In  farms , 

Com  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (grain) , 

Cotton 

Do 

Soybeans  for  beans 

Do.. 

Peanuts 

Do 

Oats  for  grain » 

Do' , 

Total  hay , 

Do 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Pork  producton 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Lamb  and  mutton  production... 

Wool  production 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Chickens 

Egg  production 


Unit  l.CHX) 


Number.. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Pounds. . 

Acres 

Bushels.. 

Acres 

Tons 

Number. . 
Pounds.. 
Number.. 
Gallons-. 
Number.. 
Pounds.. 
Number.. 
Pounds.. 
Pounds.. 
Number.. 
Number.. 
Dozen 


Actual, 
19391 


75 

1.941 

1.498 

1.672 

5,403 

793 

9,5fi4 

575 

318 

9 

64 

6 

2,602 

8 

264 

158 

188 

440 

74,387 

164 

40, 618 

354 

40,945 

10 

176 

27 

139 

1,845 

8,495 


Estimated  acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion, expressed  as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939 ' 


Expected 
1943-45 


-6 

-5 

5 

0 

2 

-4 

-10 

-10 

33 

78 

100 

177 

50 

60 

13 

16 


Lone-term 
des'rablo 
(tentative) 


-40 

-11 

37 

-19 

0 

-2 

ID 

-37 

-32 

100 

233 

267 

492 

462 

462 

12S 

187 

G4 

64 

37 

94 

-24 

-24 

60 

60 

63 

-7 

10 

100 


I  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1936  .adjustment 
Study.    All  other  Items  are  from  the  Census,  except  soybeans  and  peanuts. 
'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
« Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
*  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed 

Livestock  numbers  and  production  in  the  Delta  are 
expected  to  increase  considerably,  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  seems  desirable.  Most  of  the  Delta  hvestock 
other  than  workstock  are  used  to  provide  products  for 
home  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  beef-cattle  enter- 
prise, and  this  is  an  important  enterprise  only  on  planta- 
tions having  a  considerable  acreage  of  waste  land  suit- 
able only  for  grazing. 

It  is  estimated  that  beef  production  will  increase  14 
percent  and  eggs  10  percent  by  1945.  In  contrast  it 
would  seem  desirable  for  Delta  planters,  their  croppers, 
and  laborers  to  increase  beef  production  106  percent, 
pork  25  percent,  milk  65  percent,  chickens  42  percent, 
and  eggs  50  percent.  The  major  part  of  the  additional 
pork,  milk,  poultry,  and  eggs  should  be  consumed  on 
the  farm.     (See  table  XXV.) 

Most  of  the  estimated  changes  in  crop  acreages  are 
in  the  same  direction,  but  less  than  the  long-time 
desirable  adjustments.  However,  one  of  the  major 
exceptions  is  the  corn  acreage.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  present  corn  acreage  should  be  diverted  to 
oats,  soybeans,  hay,  and  pasture.  In  the  long  run, 
the  cotton  acreage  should  be  increased  18  percent, 
oats  153  percent,  and  soybeans  for  beans  398  percent. 
On  the  other  hand  all  idle  land  should  be  put  into 
crops  or  pasture  and  corn  acreage  should  be  reduced 
about  37  percent. 
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Table  XXVII. — Summary  of  production  estimates,  subrcgion  14, 
Clay  Hills,  Mississippi 


Tabi,e  XXVIII. — Summary  of  production  estimates,  subregion  15 
Long  Leaf  Pine  area,  Mississippi 


Item 

Unit  1,000 

Actual, 
1939  1 

Estimated 
numtxTi. 
tion.     ox 
a   iMTCcn 
from  1939 

acreages, 
or  produc- 
pressed      as 
"ige   change 
1 

Expected 
1943-45 

Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 

Number  of  rarnis          

Number.. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels. -- 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Pounds.. - 

Acres 

Bushels.. - 
Acres 

69 

1,842 

1.035 

1.881 

6.204 

714 

6,653 

443 

170 

8 

48 

11 

6,185 

2 

61 

-3 
0 
4 
4 

1 

0 

61 

-10 

-18 

0 

67 

27 

62 

100 

100 

-31 

4 

Plowfihle  pasture        

47 

6 

10 

-20 

72 

-14 

Do           

24 

Soybeans  for  beans       

0 

Do       

67 

Peanuts                         -  

100 

Do     - 

239 

Oats  for  grain  '     ..  

900 

Do ' 

1.048 

Acres 

Tons 

Number.. 
Pounds... 

Number.. 
Gallons... 
Number.. 
Pounds.. - 
Number.. 
Pounds.. - 
Pounds... 
Number.. 
Number. - 
Dozen 

193 
204 

297 
44.693 

155 
45.  550 

217 
72,486 

18 

3 

136 

1.891 

10,445 

11 

13 

6 

6 

6 

20 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

25 

147 

Do                  - 

192 

Total  cattle                           

125 

Beef  and  veal  production... 

Cows  and  heifers  milked    . 

125 
100 

120 

-12 

-12 

Sheep  and  lambs             .  .  

-200 

Mutton  and  lamb  production 

Wool  production         

200 
167 

6 

Chickens 

25 

78 

'  Beef.  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.   All  other  items  are  from  the  Census,  except  soybeans  and  peanuts. 
'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
>  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  un threshed. 
<  Bushels  tbresbed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthresbed. 

Subregion  13 — Brown  Loam  Area  of  Mississippi 

The  Brown  Loam  area  of  Mississippi,  like  that  of 
Tennessee  is  generally  considered  to  have  important 
undeveloped  potentialities  for  livestock  expansion.  On 
the  present  basis  of  farming,  and  as  indicated  by  table 
XXVI,  the  number  of  farms  is  much  too  great  for  the 
total  land  resources.  A  reduction  of  40  percent  in  the 
number  of  farms  now  in  the  area  would  be  desirable  from 
the  long-term  viewpoint. 

The  important  adjustments  needed  in  the  long  term 
include  decreasing  cropland  by  11  percent,  decreasing 
woodland  19  percent,  and  increasing  pasture  by  37 
percent.  To  accompany  the  increase  in  pasture  acre- 
ages, an  increase  in  oat  and  hay  acreage  is  suggested. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle  should  be 
expanded  to  consume  the  increased  amount  of  forage 
and  hay  available  in  the  long  term  while  hog  numbers 
should  be  decreased  by  24  percent. 

Subregion  14 — Clay  Hills  Area  of  Mississippi 

This  area  lies  mostly  within  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  State.  As  indicated  by  the  name,  the  topog- 
raphy is  somewhat  broken,  becoming  extremely  hilly 
in  many  sections.     Because  of  its  sandy  nature  and 


Item 


Number  fnrms 

Tolsl  cropland 

Plowahlo  pasture. 

Woodlfind  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  fprain) 

Cotton 

Do 

Soybeans 

Do 

Peanuts _ 

Do 

Oats  for  grain  ' 

Do.' 

Total  hay 

Do 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production 

Cows  and  heifers  milked 

Milk  production 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  lambs... 

Lamb  and  mutton  production. 

Wool  production 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 

Chickens 

Egg  production 


Unit  1,000 


Number. . 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acrrs 

Bushels. - 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bushels... 

Acres 

Pounds.  .- 

Acres. 

Bushels 

Acres.  _ 

Tons  .. 

Number.. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Nimjber. 

Gallons.. 

Number. 

Hundred- 
weicht. 

Number.. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Pounds... 

Number.. 

Number.. 

Doten 


Actual. 
1939  1 


34 

901 

438 

922 

2.359 

413 

5.460 

242 

129 

3 

14 

6 

2,303 

2 

65 

67 

63 

158 

20,795 

63 

16,060 

137 

17, 601 

2 
36 

6 

60 

1.022 

6,761 


Estimated  acreages, 
numbers,  or  produc- 
tion. expres.sed  as 
a  percentage  change 
from  1939' 


Expected 
1943-45 


0 

2 

13 

8 

2 

10 

31 

-10 

-10 

0 

114 

60 

108 

60 

67 

28 

41 

7 


Long-term 
desirable 
(tentative) 


0 
-4 

78 
-4 
-4 
-44 
-6 
-29 

19 
0 
114 
220 
46>l 
100 
155 
221 
292 

73 

74 


-5 
-6 

0 
0 

0 

-7 
20 
94 


'  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment 
Study.    All  other  items  are  [rom  the  Census,  except  soybeans  and  peanuts. 
'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
•  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthresbed. 
'  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  and  fed  unthresbed. 

steep  slopes,  the  soil  is  very  susceptible  to  both  gully 
and  sheet  erosion. 

The  present  farming  is  based  primarily  on  cotton  and 
subsistence.  Farms  are  very  small;  the  69,000  farms 
in  the  area  average  only  24  acres  of  cropland.  On  the 
average,  14  acres  are  used  to  produce  food  and  feed 
for  home  use,  leaving  only  10  acres  for  cash  crops  of 
which  are  usually  devoted  to  cotton. 

Due  to  small  acreages  per  farm  and  a  subsistence 
type  of  farming,  little  can  be  done  toward  cash-crop 
expansion  in  this  area.  Further,  the  increasing  of 
yields  as  a  means  of  increasing  total  production  does 
not  offer  much  possibility  for  the  194.3-45  period.  Be- 
cause of  the  existing  internal  farm  organization,  small 
farm  size,  and  price  relationships  and  customs,  no  major 
change  in  crop  acreages  or  in  the  cropping  system  is 
feasible  in  the  period   1943-45. 

This  area  is  deficient  in  pork  and  beef  production. 
Most  of  the  beef  is  produced  as  a  by-product  of  the 
dairy  enterprise.  Low  feed-crop  yields  (com  yields 
vary  from  6  to  8  bushels  per  acre)  and  poor  pastures 
are  not  conducive  to  economical  livestock  production, 
although  it  is  estimated  that  pork  production  (mostly 
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for  home  use)  can  be  increased  15  percent  during  the 
1943-45  period.  Through  better  care  of  laying  flocks 
and  a  sHght  increase  in  the  number  of  hens,  egg  produc- 
tion could  be  increased  25  percent.  About  5  percent 
of  the  farmers  in  the  area  engage  in  milk  production  on 
a  commercial  basis.  These  farmers  could  feasibly  im- 
prove production  as  much  as  20  percent  through  the 
period  1943-45.     (See  table  XXVII.) 

From  the  long-term  standpoint,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  farms  should  be  reduced  almost  one- 
third,  or  31  percent.  This  reduction  would  permit  a 
larger  average  acreage  for  those  farms  that  remain, 
which  in  turn  should  result  in  a  higher  level  of  hving 
for  those  farm  operators  left.  Also,  as  a  percentage 
change  from  1939,  corn  acreage  should  be  decreased 
20  percent  while  oats  should  be  increased  about  nine 
times  in  the  long-time  period.  Even  though  corn 
acreages  decrease,  corn  production  should  be  much 
greater  because  of  an  improved  average  yield.  The 
number  of  cows  milked  should  increase  100  percent, 
beef  production  should  increase  125  percent,  and  egg 
production  should  increase  75  percent.  Sheep  and  hog 
numbers  could  logically  decrease  to  make  room  for  the 
indicated  expansion  of  beef,  dairy  cows  and  poultry. 

Snbregion  15 — Long  Leaf  Pine  Area  of  Mississippi 

Soils  in  the  Long  Leaf  Pine  Area  of  Mississippi  have 
been  eroded  and  leached  to  such  an  extent  that  very 
difficult  soil-management  problems  must  be  solved  be- 
fore many  adjustments  are  feasible.  Profitable  use  of 
much  of  the  cropland  has  only  been  possible  because 
of  heavy  applications  of  mixed  fertilizer  and  nitrogen. 
More  pasture,  cover  crops,  and  hay  land  are  essential 
for  future  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  soil  re- 
sources. 

Beef  cattle  and  dauy  cattle  are  enterprises  which 
apparently  are  best  adapted  to  economical  use  of  rough- 
age feeds  which  would  be  produced  in  increased  amounts 
if  the  changes  as  outlined  in  table  XXVIII  are  carried 
out. 

For  the  most  part,  small  operations  handled  with 
under-utilized  family  labor  predominate  in  the  area. 
Dairying,  a  more  intensive  enterprise,  wUl  provide  a 
greater  return  per  acre  than  beef  cattle.  The  more  de- 
sirable shifts  would  be  to  add  more  beef  animals  on 
the  larger  units  and  milk  cows  on  the  small. 

The  most  important  and  immediate  bottleneck  affect- 
ing mUk  and  beef  production  in  this  subarea  is  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  curing  and  storing  roughages.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  feeding  enough 
roughage  to  their  cattle,  and  the  majority  feed  less  than 
one-fourth  the  recommended  quantities.  At  the  same 
time,  at  least  one-half  of  the  feeding  value  of  roughages 
produced  is  lost  because  of  poor  management  in  cutting 


and  cm-ing,  or  because  the  crop  remains  unharvested. 
Credit,  in  small  amounts,  is  needed  for  seed,  mowing 
machines,  and  hay  storage  in  most  of  the  hiU  counties. 
Even  these  small  amounts  will  represent  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  small  farmers. 

The  addition  of  dairying  and  livestock  production 
to  the  farm  pattern  need  not  completely  displace  cot- 
ton or  grain  for  home  use.  Profitable  farming,  with  im- 
proved levels  of  living,  wiU  be  more  nearly  realized  as 
the  production  of  food  for  home  use  and  roughage  and 
pasture  is  added  on  land  not  needed  for  cotton. 

The  long-time  desirable  adjustments  call  for  substan- 
tial changes.  The  present  number  of  farms  may  be 
considered  satisfactory  from  the  long-term  point  of 
view.  Adoption  of  improved  cropping  and  livestock 
practices  will  offer  opportunities  for  increased  volume 
and,  with  proper  management,  increased  incomes. 

Problems  and  Solutions  in  Agricultural  Adjustments 

6'  It  is  uniquely  significant  that  the  farm  production 
goals  for  the  Southeast  stemming  from  the  war  pro- 
gram are  in  the  same  du'ection  as  the  goals  essential  for 
the  long-range  rehabilitation  of  the  region's  agriculture; 
to  the  extent  that  the  region  approximates  the  1943-45 
goals  it  will  have  advanced  itself  toward  the  diversified 
agriculture  so  sorely  needed.  The  war  period  and 
post-war  adjustment  provide  a  more  powerful  market 
stimulus  for  the  products  of  that  type  of  agriculture 
than  the  region  has  previously  experienced;  absence 
of  Federal  subsidies,  while  extensive,  could  never 
be  sizable  enough  to  stimulate  the  amount  of  di- 
versification latent  in  the  war  production  piogram. 

It  becomes  critically  important,  then,  that  during  the 
next  three  years  the  region  come  as  close  as  possible  to 
meeting  the  war  production  adjustments  described 
above.  That  task  poses  some  very  practical  problems 
for  farm  operators  and  it  is  important  that  those  prob- 
lems be  understood  widely  throughout  the  region  by 
those  not  only  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  work 
but  concerned  with  the  sound  economic  development 
of  the  area. 

The  Problem  oj  Pasture  Building. — Livestock  expan- 
sion is  needed  urgently,  to  permit  such  farm  reorgani- 
zation that  incomes  can  be  improved,  soil  erosion 
slowed,  and  fertility  maintained  or  unproved. 

The  inability  of  most  soils  of  the  region  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  pasture  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  livestock 
expansion  difficulties.  This  situation  holds  true  for  all 
parts  of  the  Southeast  with  the  exception  of  small  areas 
such  as  the  Central  Basin  area  of  Tennessee,  which  has 
residual  soils  derived  from  a  limestone  base.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  areas  are  few  in  number  and  are  confined 
primarily  to  Tennessee  where  Uvestock  already  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  much  greater  proportion  of  total  cash 
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farm  income  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  other 
States  in  the  region.  (See  table  I.)  The  region's 
pastures  not  only  are  naturally  poor  and  unproductive; 
they  are  generally  lacking  in  certain  of  the  essential 
elements  for  livestock  growth. 

The  fact  that  pastures  are  generally  poor  would  not 
in  itself  constitute  such  a  drawback  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  pastures  are  extremely  expensive  and  difficult 
to  buUd.  Seeding  and  fertOizer  practices,  furthermore, 
are  complicated  and  must  be  well  timed.  Cost  of  ma- 
terials alone  for  establishing  pastui'e  on  upland  Pied- 
mont soils  ranges  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre.  To  this 
cost  must  be  added  costs  of  fencing.  If  horse  and  man 
labor  used  in  the  process  is  valued  at  anything  at  all, 
it  becomes  immediately  apparent  that  the  total  cost  in 
materials  and  labor  for  ostablishmg  an  acre  of  pasture 
amounts  to  a  great  deal — much  more,  in  fact,  than  the 
usual  value  of  the  land  on  which  such  pasture  would  be 
established. 

In  the  Piedmont  subregion  a  number  of  farms  have 
available  small  acreages  of  bottomland  now  covered 
with  brush  on  which  pastures  could  be  established  at  a 
lower  cost  than  is  the  case  on  the  uplands,  the  costs  of 
seed  and  fertilizer  amounting  to  about  $14  per  acre. 
These  available  acreages  are  small,  however,  since  the 
larger,  more  accessible  plots  of  land  are  used  for  corn 
production  by  virtue  of  the  much  higher  yields  obtained. 
After  pastures  have  become  established,  they  must  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  good  productivity  by  regular 
fertilizer  amendments  and  by  reseeding  at  regular  in- 
tervals. If  an  exceptionally  productive  pasture  is  to 
be  obtained,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  as  much  as 
$10  per  year  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

A  very  important  obstacle  to  pasture  establishment  is 
the  possibihty  of  a  dry  season,  which  might  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  materials  used.  Year-round  pastures  are  an 
ideal  rather  than  a  reality.  Actually,  7  to  8  months' 
grazing  is  all  that  may  be  expected,  and  part  of  this 
time  the  pasture  will  be  of  little  value  if  a  dry  period, 
which  occurs  all  too  often,  should  come  about  dm-ing 
the  grazing  season. 

The  Problem  of  Livestock  Feed  Production. — With  corn 
yields  averaging  around  12  bushels  per  acre  (less  in 
many  sections)  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  grain 
for  hvestock  is  extremely  serious;  it  requires  10  acres 
of  corn  per  year  to  feed  one  pair  of  mules,  and  there  is 
generally  little  com  left  for  the  other  classes  of  livestock. 
In  other  sections  of  the  country  as  little  as  2  acres  of 
corn  would  provide  enough  grain  for  a  pair  of  work- 
stock.  The  small  cropland  base  per  farm  and  low 
yields  make  inadvisable  the  growing  of  greater  com 
acreages.  Heavier  fertilizer  applications  do  not  seem 
to  pay  in  increasing  corn  production.  The  acreage  of 
oats  and  other  small  grains  for  feed  has  been  on  the 


upward  trend  which  should  be  continued  if  a  material 
increase  in  available  grain  feed  for  livestock  is  to  be 
provided. 

Cottonseed  is  an  important  concentrate  for  livestock, 
but  most  farmers  sell  it  to  obtain  cash  for  other  piu*- 
poses  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  own  hvestock  need 
it  badly. 

Heat  and  parasites  are  important  obstacles.  While 
progress  has  been  made  in  combatting  parasites,  httle  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  produce  a  heat-resistant  dairy 
cow.  Brahman  bulls  have  been  a  factor  in  improving 
the  situation  with  respect  to  beef  cattle  in  the  Florida, 
South  Georgia,  and  South  Alabama  areas. 

Controlled  Breeding  and  Supplemental  Feeding. — 
Most  of  the  hogs  in  the  Southeastern  region,  other  than 
the  Coastal  Plains  subregion,  are  produced  for  the  home 
meat  supply.  National  market  increases  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  limited  to  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  peanut 
sections.  Pigs  are  farrowed  in  the  Coastal  Plains  in 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  in 
about  equal  numbers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with 
some  concentration  during  the  late  spring.  Hogging 
off  peanuts  in  the  fall  provides  the  bulk  of  the  feed. 
By  breeding  in  late  November  or  early  December  for 
late  spring  litters,  the  amount  of  summer  feeding  could 
be  reduced,  yet  the  pigs  would  be  in  better  shape  when 
fed  off  peanuts.  The  control  of  breeding  will  require 
more  fencing  and  bringing  the  sows  off  open  range. 

In  1940,  hog  losses  in  the  peanut  sections  in  the  deep 
South  were  very  great.  The  losses  apparently  were 
greatest  among  hogs  running  on  peanuts  without  sup- 
plemental feeding.  Cottonseed  meal,  peanut  meal, 
and  tankage  mixed,  plus  a  small  amoimt  of  grain, 
would  safeguard  against  a  similar  reciurence  if  there  is 
a  nutritional  deficiency  involved.  Supplemental  feed- 
ing would  increase  the  daily  gain  and  woidd  be  profit- 
able if  the  present  outlook  materializes. 

Vaccination  would  increase  hog  production.  In 
some  communities  in  which  veterinarians  are  not 
available,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  through  the 
cooperation  of  southern  schools  for  veterinary-college 
students  to  go  into  these  areas  for  a  month  or  6  weeks 
to  vaccinate  and  to  teach  local  people  how  to  vaccinate 
properly.  If  Coastal  Plains  communities  adopted  a 
progi-am  for  100-perccnt  vaccination,  hog  losses  could 
be  reduced  materially. 

Shortage  of  Dairy  Cows. — It  will  take  about  3  years 
to  make  substantial  increases  in  cattle  numbers.  The 
need  for  increases  is  immediate.  Many  of  the  large 
dairies  aroimd  cities  and  war  production  centers  have 
scoured  the  outlying  sections  for  cows  and  heifers.  It 
appears  that  the  region  may  expect  a  shortage  of  cows  if 
it  attempts  to  make  great  increases  in  dairy  production. 
Unfortunately,  large  dairies  now  purchasing  cows  con- 
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tinue  to  kill  day-old  calves  or  sell  them  as  veal.  This 
method  of  disposing  of  dairy  (heifer)  calves  will  con- 
tinue until  cow  prices  reach  a  very  high  level,  unless 
some  early  action  is  taken  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  in  sections  where  they  are  needed. 

It  would  appear  feasible  to  establish  a  Government 
purchase  price  at  least  for  the  heifer  calves,  and  to 
distribute  them  to  farmers  who  can  feed  them  at  the 
purchase  price  plus  a  low  delivery  cost.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  Southeast  has  depended  to  a  large  extent 
upon  farmers  in  the  Piedmont  and  Hill  sections  as  a 
source  of  dairy  replacements.  As  noted  above,  the 
tendency  now  is  for  dairy  men  to  purchase  not  only 
the  heifers  but  the  breeding  stock  as  well.  As  a  result 
the  supply  of  dairy  replacements  will  probably  decrease 
at  an  increasing  rate  if  some  provision  is  not  made  for 
movement  of  these  calves  back  into  areas  in  which 
there  is  a  supply  of  low-quality  roughages.  County 
agents  or  FSA  supervisors  could  buy  the  calves,  hold 
them  imtil  a  truckload  is  accumulated,  and  with  the 
State  offices  acting  as  a  clearinghouse,  send  them  into 
counties  in  which  they  have  appUcations  for  these 
"refugee"  calves.  The  piu-chase  price  and  a  minimum 
transportation  cost  could  be  charged  to  the  farmer. 
The  total  supply  of  such  calves  could  possibly  be  over- 
estimated, but  as  prices  for  dairy  products  and  feed 
rise,  there  will  be  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  practice 
of  hquidating  them. 

The  Problem  of  Marketing  in  Defense  Areas  — A  large 
proportion  of  Southern  farmers  are  growing  their 
present  allotments  of  cash  crops  but  malcing  only 
partial  use  of  the  rest  of  their  resources.  In  some  areas 
the  increased  number  of  consumers  brought  in  by  in- 
dustries, civilian  aids  in  camps,  and  the  camps  them- 
selves offer  a  local  market  of  growing  proportions. 
There  are  many  obstacles  which  decrease  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  these  markets  as  outlets  for  small  operators. 
Immediate  reconnaissance  surveys  might  appraise  the 
opportunities  for  developing  a  more  diversified  agri- 
culture in  such  areas. 

Local  Farm-Labor  Shortages  — The  fact  that  the  labor 
excesses  in  many  communities  have  disappeared  will 
become  increasingly  apparent.  Some  will  have  moved 
away;  others  will  be  living  in  the  community  but 
working  in  industry.  Others  will  have  moved  from 
the  farm  into  town  to  take  the  places  of  men  who 
have  gone  into  the  armed  services  or  into  other  em- 
ploj^mcnt.  To  the  farm  operator  this  will  mean  higher 
wages  than  he  had  counted  on.  Experienced  labor 
can  be  brought  in,  but  only  in  small  numbers  at  higher 
wages.  More  young  boys  and  girls  and  older  people 
can  be  employed,  but  only  higher  wages  will  attract 
them  and  they  will  be  less  efficient.     We  are  reaching 


a  period  in  which  a  surplus  of  labor  which  has  been 
dammed  upon  the  farm  is  going  into  other  lines,  and 
wage  rates  will  no  longer  be  based  upon  the  level  which 
could  be  obtained  on  other  farms  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  instead  upon  the  wages  which  can  be  obtained  in 
other  lines  of  production. 

In  many  instances  the  continued  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity will  depend  upon  getting  the  crops  harvested. 
Loans  will  be  outstanding.  Store  bills  will  be  accumu- 
lating. These  commitments,  other  bills,  and  taxes  will 
go  unpaid  if  harvesting  is  not  done.  Communities 
must  realize  this  and  adjust  themselves  accordingly. 
In  some  communities  it  may  be  necessary  to  close 
stores  three  afternoons  a  week  and  to  dismiss  school 
two  weekday  afternoons.  The  farm  bm'eaus,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  service  clubs,  and  the  church 
organizations  may  have  to  see  to  it  that  everyone 
pitches  in,  at  a  fair  wage,  and  harvests  the  crops. 
The  seasonal  elasticity  in  the  labor  supply  in  most 
Southern  commimities  would  be  startling  if  it  ac- 
tually became  a  civic  and  patriotic  duty  to  see  that 
the  crops  are  harvested.  Much  could  be  done  to  stim- 
ulate people  in  rural  areas  to  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  Community  effort  would  not  solve  aU 
of  our  immediate  farm-labor  problems,  but  it  would 
help. 

Managerial  Assistance. — The  inertia  of  the  region's 
prevailing  farming  pattern  and  the  inability  of  many 
farmers  to  put  into  operation  new  and  improved  farm- 
ing practices  make  desirable  the  employment  of  quali- 
fied persons  in  each  county  to  act  as  farm  consultants. 
Local  agricultural  agency  representatives  and  these 
consultants  could  work  together  in  assisting  farmers 
with  their  management  problems,  with  the  consultants 
being  locally  available  for  advice  and  counsel.  Mana- 
gerial assistance  is  needed  by  so  many  farmers  in  the 
Southeast  that  very  few  commimities  can  afi'ord  to  do 
without  such  services. 

Cooperative  Ovmership  of  Farm  Equipment  and  Facili- 
ties.— The  type  of  farming  involved  in  the  food-produc- 
tion program  requires  equipment  and  facilities  with 
which  Southeastern  farms  are  generally  unsupplied. 
The  experience  of  FSA  in  cooperative  service  indicates 
that  there  are  many  kinds  of  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities  needed  by  farmers,  which  no  one  farmer 
can  afford  to  own  and  operate  for  his  sole  use.  The 
necessity  for  such  services  is  especially  evident  where 
farmers  ^\ish  to  reorganize  their  programs  to  include 
more  livestock  and  smaller  acreages  of  cash  crops. 
Even  though  FSA  has  made  progress  in  such  work, 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  as  services  of  this  type 
could  be  of  benefit  to  large  numbers  of  farmers  not 
within  the  segment  of  low  incomes  which  FSA  can 
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service.  Joint  purchase  and  use  of  needed  equipment 
and  facilities  offers  an  important  partial  solution. 

Low-Cost  Financing  for  Development  Programs. — 
Existing  credit  agencies  reach  a  large  proportion  of 
Southeastern  farmers.  There  is  one  segment  of  farm- 
ers— a  middle  group — between  those  with  practically 
no  equity  (reached  by  FSA)  and  those  with  sufficient 
equity  (generally  reached  by  FCA)  who  do  not  have 
credit  facilities  for  making  desirable  production  shifts. 
These  farmers,  as  well  as  all  other  farmers,  will  need 
considerable  amounts  of  money  to  make  the  changes 
necessitated  by  production  shifts.  Barns,  fences,  and 
feed  storage  space  are  needed  on  a  large  proportion  of 
the  farms.  Immediate  consideration  might  well  be 
given  to  providing  loans  at  very  low  interest  rates  with 
deferred-payment  provisions  to  meet  such  needs. 

The  Fertilizer  Problem. — Tobacco  and  cotton  farmers 
in  the  Southeast  normally  use  a  large  amount  of  the 
Nation's  fertdizer  supply.  It  is  one  of  the  main  cash 
cost  elements  in  the  production  of  these  two  crops. 
Under  most  conditions  the  fertilizer  practices  followed 
are  a  major  determinant  of  both  the  yield  and  quality 
of  the  crop  produced.  Corn  and  small-grain  production 
is  also  partially  dependent  upon  fertilizer,  in  most  parts 
of  the  area,  but  the  amounts  used  per  acre  on  these 
crops  are  appreciably  smaller. 

The  general  shifts  expected  under  the  conditions  as 
outhned  for  the  estimates  in  this  study  will  be  toward 
reductions  in  the  high-fertilizer-consuming  crops  toward 
low-fertilizer-consuming  crops.  These  shifts  would  re- 
duce the  fertilizer  needs  by  about  8  percent  if  the  same 
intensity  of  production  were  continued. 

War  industries  and  agricultural  fertilizer  compete 
for  the  same  materials.  Further,  shipping  limitations 
may  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  normal  supply  of 
natural  nitrates.  These  circumstances  may  make  it 
necessary  carefully  to  allot  a  limited  supply  of  plant- 
food  nutrients.  If  this  occurs  and  a  rationing  system  is 
devised,  consideration  must  be  given  to  variations 
between  systems  and  size  of  farm  operations  and  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  available  materials.' 


'  Tbe  following  la  suggested  as  a  system  of  rationing  in  cotton  and  tobacco  areas. 
Each  operating  unit  would  be  issued  a  fertilizer  ration  card,  with  which  purchases 
of  plant  nutrients  could  be  made  from  any  dealer  or  dealers  up  to  the  basic  fertilizer 
allotment  for  the  farm.  The  normal  fertilizer  consumption  for  each  county  would 
be  approiimated  by  multiplying  the  averages  of  crops  usually  fertilized  by  the  usual 
application  rates  for  tbe  area.  This  total  would  be  adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  a  weighted 
average  yield  of  the  major  fertilized  crops  in  tbe  county  to  a  weighted  average  yield 
for  the  area.  The  adjusted  normal  consumption  would  be  reduced  by  the  ratio  of 
the  anticipated  national  supply  to  the  average  supply  available  during  the  period 
1937  through  1939  to  establish  the  county  base  allotment.  The  normal  fertilizer 
consumption  for  each  farm  would  equal  the  normal  average  of  each  crop  multiplied 
by  the  usual  fertilizer  rates  for  the  area.  This  would  be  adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  a 
weighted  average  yield  of  the  major  fertilized  crops  on  the  farm  to  a  weighted  average 
yield  of  these  crops  for  the  county.  This  adjusted  normal  would  be  reduced  by  the 
percentage  reduction  for  the  county  as  a  whole.  No  farm  would  be  allotted  more 
fertilizer  than  the  total  of  the  normal  consumption  as  defined  above.  The  total  of 
the  farm  allotments  could  not  exceed  the  total  coimty  allotment.  The  allotments 
would  be  developed  In  terms  of  plant  nutrients. 


The  Market  for  Food  Production 
Provided  by  Dietary  Deficiencies 

The  foregoing  production  adjustment  problems  would 
be  completely  prohibitive  without  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  as  yet  unsuppHed  consumer  demand  for  food 
products. 

Farm  diets  are  greatly  deficient  in  dairy,  poultry, 
and  beef  products.  Very  large  additional  quantities  of 
each  of  these  products  would  be  needed  to  achieve  a 
minimum  adequate  diet.  As  indicated  by  table 
XXIX,  over  1  million  additional  cows  would  be  needed 
to  supply  the  additional  quantity  of  milk  needed  in 
13  Southern  States. 

In  addition,  2}i  million  hogs,  23  million  hens  for 
egg  production,  and  2%  million  beef  cattle  would  be 
needed.  About  13  miUion  additional  acres  of  pasture 
would  be  required  for  the  increased  livestock  numbers, 
assuming  present  carrying  capacity  rates. 

Table  XXIX. — Number  of  livestock  and  acreage  used  to  produce 
farm  food  and  feed,  and  needed  increase  to  supply  a  minimum 
adequate  diet,  13  Southern  States,  1941  ' 


Item 

Unit 

Used  for 
farm  food 
and  feed 

Needed  In- 
crease 

Dairy  cows 

Read     

Thmuands 

3.464 

),50S 

7,281 

42,  775 

98,228 

nowandi 
1,062 

Head 

2,418 

Ho^ 

Head       

2,296 

Head 

23,173 

Chickens  for  meat 

Head      

43,091 

Acres 

Direct  food  crops 

4,682 

28,617 

7,814 

3,47S 

4,274 

RouKhaes 

Acres  ..  

8S8 

41.113 

42,783 

8,607 

Pasture  (present  carrying  capacity) 

Acres 

12,985 

83,896 

21,S92 

*  Population  figures  are  for  1940:  per  capita  food  production  estimates  are  from 
data  secured  in  1937  for  8  Southern  States. 

Table  XXX. — Approximate  increase  in  number  of  livestock  and 
acreages,  13  Southern  States,  needed  to  supply  minimum  adequate 
diet  for  urban  population,  1940  ' 

Thoutandt 

Dairy  cows head..     1,  757 

Other  cattle do 343 

Hogs do 331 

Hens  for  eggs do 4,  131 

Chickens  for  meat do 11,  015 

Direct  food  consumption  crops acres..     1,  013 

Grain do 1,  948 

Roughage do 1,  815 

Pasture  (present  carrying  capacity). do 10,  542 

15,318 

I  Population  figures  are  for  1940;  per  capita  food  estimates  are  from  data  by  color 
and  income  groups  secured  by  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statbtics  in  1935-36  speoiflcations  of  Low-Cost  Qood  Diet  assumed  to  represent  a 
minimum  diet  level. 

The  farm  people  are  not  the  only  segment  of  the 
Southern  population  in  need  of  improved  diets.  Large 
segments  of  urban  population  are  also  "ill  clothed,  ill 
fed,  and  ill  housed."     As  table  XXX  indicates,  even 
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more  dairy  cows  and  chicken  for  meat  would  be  re- 
quired to  supply  these  people  than  would  be  needed  for 
the  farm  people. 

Over  IK  million  milk  cows  would  be  required  to 
supply  the  underconsuming  portions  of  the  urban 
population  with  a  minimimi  adequate  milk  supply. 
Large  increases  in  beef,  pork,  and  poultry  products 
would  also  be  needed. 

The  need  for  livestock  products  by  Southern  urban 
people  cannot  be  directly  realized  because  the  lu-ban 
families  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to  buy  these 
products.  With  improvement  in  farm  practices,  farm 
families  should  be  able  to  provide  their  own  needs,  even 


though  they  may  fail  in  normal  tunes  to  find  a  satis- 
factory market  for  certain  of  their  surplus  products. 

There  are  large  temporary  and  accumulated  sur- 
pluses, as  has  been  noted,  of  cotton  and  tobacco  as 
well  as  of  other  agricultural  products  in  the  region. 
The  surplus-removal  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  Cotton  Stamp  Plan, 
Direct  Purchase  and  Distribution,  the  School  Lunch 
Program,  Low-Cost  Milk  Distribution,  etc.)  have 
aided  materially  in  alleviating  market  congestion  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  necessary  until  a  more 
satisfactory  distribution  system  is  developed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


These  recommendations  are  taken  from  those  of  the 
imified  agricultural  program  reports  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural plaiming  committees  of  the  seven  Southeastern 
States  projected  to  meet  the  impact  of  war,  as  summar- 
ized, amended,  and  supplemented  by  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Planning  Conference  held  in  Asheville, 
N.  C,  in  June  1941  and  by  the  conference  proceedings; 
such  additions  as  are  indicated  in  light  of  changed  con- 
ditions are  included. 

Shifts  of  Cash  Crop  Production 
to  More  Adaptable  Areas 

The  adjustment  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  operated  to  perpetuate  the  production 
of  certain  cash  crops  on  many  high-cost  and  high- 
hazard  farms  which  otherwise  might  have  had  their 
production  adjusted  profitably  to  other  enterprises. 
This  whole  question  deserves  careful  consideration  by 
State  agricultural  planning  committees  and  legislators, 
and  to  this  end  the  following  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations are  offered: 

1.  That  the  chaumen  of  the  State  agricultural  plan- 
ning committees  appoint  subcommittees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delineating  the  land  area  of  the  States  into 
major  resource  planning  areas,  and  that  within  each 
such  area  there  be  delineated  the  minor  areas  which 
are  found  to  be  high-cost  and  high-hazard  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  certain  cash  crops.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  these  subcommittees  submit  recom- 
mendations to  State  committees  as  to  the  best  potential 
use  of  such  high-cost  and  high-hazard  areas.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  coimty  and  community 
agricultural  planning  committees,  in  their  land-classi- 
fication work,  be  encouraged  to  delineate  individual 
farms,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  which  in  their 
judgment  are  high-cost  and  high-hazard  with  respect 
to  production  of  certain  cash  crops. 


2.  It  is  further  recommended  that  attention  and 
study  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  standard 
or  yardstick  that  might  be  used  by  local  planning  com- 
mittees in  determining  whether  or  not  an  individual 
farm  is  a  high-cost  and  high-hazard  farm  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  certain  cash  crops.  Such  a  stand- 
ard or  yardstick  should  provide  for  determining  whether 
or  not  the  high-cost  and  high-hazard  results  from 
depleted  natural  resources  and  other  adverse  conditions 
of  the  land,  lack  of  managerial  capacity,  inappropriate 
type  of  farming,  poor  fami  management,  excessive 
indebtedness,  or  other  related  social  and  economic 
factors. 

3.  With  respect  to  areas  and  individual  farms  which 
are  found  to  be  high-cost  and  high-hazard  and  which 
offer  no  reasonable  prospect  of  being  administered  into 
their  best  potential  use  through  private  enterprise,  it 
is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  by  the 
Congress  to  the  acquisition  of  such  areas  and  farms  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
conversion  into  their  best  potential  use. 

4.  It  is  further  recommended  that  there  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  acquisition  of 
such  areas  and  farms,  a  Federal  holding  corporation, 
under  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, authorized  to  sell  bonds  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Such  bonds  could  be  liquidated 
through  the  collection  of  land  rent  and  the  sale  of 
forest  and  other  products. 

5.  It  is  further  recommended  that  there  be  estab- 
hshed  within  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  rural  conservation  works  program,  financed 
through  annual  Federal  appropriations,  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  (1)  providing  needed  employment  to  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  farm  workers,  and  (2)  pro- 
viding needed  labor  at  public  expense  for  rehabilitating 
the  soils  of,  and  for  making  necessary  improvements  on. 
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high-cost  and  high-hazard  areas  and  farms  acquired 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  conversion  into 
their  best  potential  use. 

6.  In  the  conversion  of  such  areas  and  farms  into 
their  best  potential  use,  it  is  recommended  that  farm 
families  found  Hving  upon  such  areas  and  farms  be 
rehabilitated  thereon,  insofar  as  this  is  practicable.  It 
is  further  recommended  that  every  reasonable  attempt 
be  made  to  save  every  acre  for  agricultural  use  that  is 
capable  of  reclamation  for  such  use  at  socially  justifiable 
cost,  and  that  the  acreages  found  capable  of  reclamation 
be  organized  into  efficient  family-size  farms  and  suitably 
improved  and  then  leased  to  farm  families  residing  on 
such  acreages. 

7.  It  is  further  recommended,  with  respect  to  such 
high-cost  and  high-hazard  areas  and  fanns  as  may  be 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government,  that  local  taxing 
bodies  be  reimbursed  annually  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have 
collected  in  real  property  taxes  if  such  areas  and  farms 
had  remained  in  private  hands. 

National  Farm  Program 

1.  It  is  recognized  that  the  value  of  agricultural 
land  is  directly  related  to  and  dependent  upon  the 
income  from  land,  and  (in  the  South)  the  price  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Value  is,  of  course,  reflected  in 
the  price  placed  upon  land  offered  for  sale.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  Government  benefit  payments 
attached  to  land  serve  to  increase  the  price  for  which 
that  land  will  sell.  To  the  extent  that  tliis  is  the  case, 
the  individual  who  purchases  a  farm  after  the  alloca- 
tion of  benefits  has  been  made  does  not  receive  a 
return  comparable  to  that  of  the  original  owner  and 
pays  for  a  "surplus  award"  to  his  predecessor. 

No  specific  recommendation  with  respect  to  this 
problem  is  made  at  this  time.  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  super- 
imposing one  Government  aid-to-agriculture  program 
upon  another,  each  new  generation  of  farm  owners 
must  be  permitted  to  acquire  land  at  a  price  com- 
mensurate with  the  productive  value  inherent  in  it, 
exclusive  of  Government  subsidy.  Onlj'  in  this  way 
can  they  realize  on  Government  aid,  and  only  in  this 
way  can  desirable  land-use  adjustments  be  effectuated. 

2.  The  major  part  of  the  AAA  payments  should  be 
based  upon  conservation  and  other  desirable  farm 
practices  or  organizations,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
allotments  of  commercial  enterprises  as  at  present. 
The  present  method  of  making  payments  has  per- 
petuated the  production  of  crops,  such  as  cotton,  on 
farms  where  other  systems  of  farming  might  other- 
wise have  been  adopted.     This  modification  need  not 


conflict  with  programs  to   adjust  the  production  of 
specific  commodities  to  market  needs. 

In  short,  it  is  felt  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  positive  adjustments  in  farming  and  less 
upon  past  crop  history  on  individual  farms  as  a  basis 
for  making  AAA  payments.  It  is  recognized  that 
administrative  difiiculties  would  be  experienced  in 
following  this  proposal,  but  it  is  believed  that  its 
adoption  would  facilitate  the  farm  changes  that  South- 
ern farmers  may  have  to  make  during  the  coming 
years. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  all  public  agricultural  agencies 
working  with  farm  families  cooperate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  basic  farm  plan.  This  basic  procedure 
would  then  be  used  by  all  agencies  in  preparing  indi- 
vidual farm  and  home  plans. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  unified,  procedure,  any 
agency  could  prepare  a  brief  supplement  to  cover  the 
particular  phases  of  the  farm  plan  to  which  the  work 
of  such  agency  pertains. 

4.  There  appears  to  be  a  real  need  for  a  restatement 
and  a  clarification  of  the  primary  objectives  of  agri- 
cultural adjustment  and  production-control  programs. 
Any  such  statement  would  probably  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  To  attain  and  maintain  parity  as  between 
agriculture  and  other  industries,  without  regard  to 
the  individual  farmer. 

(6)  To  restore  and  conserve  natural  resources 
in  the  interest  of  present  and  future  generations, 
both  rural  and  urban. 

(c)  To  provide  much-needed  assistance  and  to 
increase  the  opportunities  of  individual  farm  fami- 
lies, especially  in  the  low-income  groups. 

The  extent  to  which  any  one  of  these  possible  objec- 
tives is  realized  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  total 
fimds  available  and  the  relative  emphasis  given  to  each. 
In  any  event,  it  would  seem  that  the  principle  of  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  the  maximum  number  of  farmers 
should  govern.  This  suggests  both  a  "ceiling"  and  a 
"floor"  on  payments  to  individual  producers. 

5.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  school  facilities 
available  in  rural  areas  has  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  future  development  of  such  areas.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  wnth  respect  to  the  adaptation  of  population 
pressures  to  available  natural  resources. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  school  facilities  in  low- 
income  areas  with  large  populations  of  school  age,  it  is 
urgently  reconmiended  that  additional  Federal  aid  to 
schools  be  provided  as  a  means  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunities  for  rural  youth.  (See  recommendations 
in  the  chapter  "Educational  Development",  below.) 
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6.  Because  of  the  war  program  and  the  changed 
outlook,  it  is  recommended  that,  during  the  years 
ahead,  need  shall  be  recognized  increasingly  as  a  crite- 
rion for  distributing  Federal  subsidies  to  agriculture. 

Federal  appropriations  for  agriculture  will  not  be 
unlimited.  To  make  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  with  these  appropriations,  pay- 
ments for  conservation  or  for  increased  production 
should  be  directed  increasingly  to  farms  and  areas  most 
in  need  of  such  aid  and  least  able  to  succeed  without 
aid.  Payments  made  as  direct  supplements  to  farm 
income  should  be  directed  increasingly  to  low-income 
farm  families. 

Conservation  of  Human  Resources  ^ 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  national  farm  program  be  modified  to 
include  human  conservation  as  a  major  goal,  by  includ- 
ing milk  and  other  essential  food  production  for  home 
use  as  a  conservation  practice  on  those  farms  not  now 
doing  so. 

2.  That  the  Congress  provide  an  adequate  rural 
housing  program,  coordinated  with  the  work  of  county 
agricultural  planning  committees. 

3.  That  county  health  units  be  estabUshed  in  every 
coimty  in  the  region. 

4.  That  the  Federal  Government  develop  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  put  into  operation  a  pro- 
gram having  as  its  objective  the  complete  eradication 
of  all  venereal  diseases. 

5.  That  the  food-  and  cotton-stamp  programs  and 
the  school-limch  program  be  broadened  and  extended  to 
include  all  low-income  families,  irrespective  of  relief 
status. 

6.  That  a  system  of  vocational  industrial  training 
and  placement  be  developed  specifically  for  rural  areas 
having  a  surplus  of  farm  youth. 

7.  That  the  Congress  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  rural  work  program  to  provide  useful  employment  to 
surplus  farm  population  following  the  war.  The  pro- 
gram should  include  such  useful  work  as  rural  housing, 
soil  and  water  conservation,  forestry  improvement, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  public  buildings,  drainage  and 
reclamation,  and  the  provision  of  other  needed  rm^al 
services  and  facilities. 

Conservation  of  Physical  Resources 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  land  classification  procedures  for  assessment 
purposes  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  county  agri- 
cvdtural  planning  committees,   that  the  collection  of 


'  See  also  the  recommendations  in  the  chapters,  "Educational  Development," 
''Public  Health  Development,"  and  "Housing  Development'*  below. 


delinquent  taxes  be  removed  from  local  control,  and 
that  tax  title  laws  be  simplified  and  further  perfected. 

2.  That  enabling  legislation  for  the  zoning  of  rural 
lands  be  enacted. 

3.  That  areas  in  which  agriculture  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  show  a  profit  under  any  probable  eco- 
nomic conditions  be  zoned  against  further  agricultural 
development,  and  that  public  support  of  institutions 
and  services  in  such  areas  be  gradually  withdrawn. 

4.  That  public  regulation  of  forest  cuttings  be 
established. 

5.  That  there  be  estabhshed  a  woodland  base  for 
each  farm  under  the  AAA  with  fxmds  provided  to  make 
conservation  payments,  and  that  forestry  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  farm  plan  developed  by  all 
action  agencies. 

Farm  Labor 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That,  while  the  complexities  which  stem  from  the 
differing  natures  of  agricultural  and  nonagricultxiral 
employment  are  recognized,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  extending  the  principles  of  the 
Nation's  social  security  program  to  agricultiu-al  work- 
ers; methods  should  be  devised  to  adjust  farm  prices 
and  labor  costs  so  that  the  principles  of  the  Nation's 
wage  and  hours  standards  may  be  extended  to  farm 
laborers. 

2.  That  county  agricultural  planning  committees 
establish  farm  labor  subcommittees  to  study  the  farm 
labor  situation  and  to  work  out  such  plans  of  action  as 
may  be  needed,  and  that  the  State  and  county  farm 
labor  subcommittees  broaden  the  scope  of  their  activ- 
ities to  include  the  welfare  of  farm  laborers. 

Farm  laborers  constitute  a  large  segment  of  the  farm 
population  and  have  the  lowest  incomes  and  levels  of 
living  of  any  important  segment  of  the  national  popida- 
tion.  Furthermore,  farm  labor  families  generally  have 
the  highest  birth  rate  in  the  entire  national  population, 
and  hence  constitute  an  important  source  of  replace- 
ments for  other  segments  of  the  national  population. 
The  national  welfare  demands  that  farm  labor  families 
be  afforded  better  housing,  better  educational  facilities, 
more  adequate  incomes  commensurate  with  their  needs, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  himian 
stock  of  the  Nation. 

Farm  Tenancy 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  State  and  coimty  land  tenure  subcommittees 
be  organized  in  those  areas  where  farm  tenancy  prob- 
lems exist,  and  that  the  activities  of  these  subcom- 
mittees be  directed  toward  the  following  objectives: 
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(a)  Making  tenure  more  secure  through — 

(1)  Use  of  automatically  renewable  written  leases 

subject  to  cancellation  not  less  than  6 
months  before  the  end  of  a  crop  year. 

(2)  Development  of  leases  which  will  provide  for 

a  certain  amount  of  compensation  for  the 
termination  of  tenures  without  just  cause. 

(3)  Adjustment  of  rents  and  disagreements  be- 

tween owner  and  tenant  by  means  of  vol- 
untary arbitration. 

(4)  Reduction  of  rents  on  farms  which  are  too 

small  or  too  poor  to  provide  sufficient  in- 
come to  support  the  tenant  family  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  rent. 

(5)  Public  regulation  of  the  buying  and  selling  of 

farmland  in  order  to  protect  the  purchaser 
against  misrepresentation  and  misunder- 
standing of  land  values  and  pm^chase  con- 
tracts. 

(6)  Development  of  legislation  to  further  cu'cum- 

scribe  the  conditions  of  foreclosure  of  farm 
property,  particularly  to  give  foreclosed 
farmers  a  pro  rata  part  of  the  distress  sale 
value  of  the  farm  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  which  they  already  will  have  paid. 
(6)  Conservation  of  Jarm  land  and  improvements  by 
use  oj — 

(1)  Agreements  and  leases  which  will  provide  for 

compensation  to  tenant  for  improvements 
made  at  his  own  expense,  on  or  before  the 
time  the  tenant  leaves  the  farm. 

(2)  Upward  adjustment  of  rents  where  necessary 

to  enable  landowners  to  share  in  increased 
income  of  farms  due  to  permanent  improve- 
ments made  by  them. 

(3)  Development  of  lease  provision  wath  adequate 

penalties  and  safeguards,  which  will  insure 
that    both    the    tenant    and    owner    make 
reasonable    repairs    and    improvements    to 
farm  land  and  property, 
(c)  Encouraging   the   development,    within   reasonable 

economic    limits,    of  diversified   and    livestock  farming 

through — 

(1)  Cash  rentals  subject   to    adjustment   on  the 

basis  of  price  changes. 

(2)  Use  of  livestock  share  rental  agreements. 


Land  Reform 

The  farm  tenancy  recommendations  assume  that  the 
present  system  of  land  tenure  in  the  Southeast  will 
continue  without  major  change.  However,  a  critical 
examination  of  this  system  is  needed,  in  the  Southeast 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  to  determine  whether 
it  is  properly  fulfilling  its  function  of  enabling  "man  to 
derive  from  the  land  the  ma.ximum  benefit  and  satis- 
faction consistent  with  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
that  resource."  ' 

Marketing  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products 

1.  Since  it  is  apparent  in  the  Southeast,  as  elsewhere, 
that  most  major  agricultural  marketing  problems  are 
wider  than  a  State  can  solve  individually,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  agricultural  agencies  in  the  seven  States 
pool  their  resources  in  the  organization  of  a  Southeastern 
Marketing  Research  Council  to  sponsor  and  coordinate 
marketing  studies  looking  toward  the  development  of 
an  adequate  marketing  program  for  the  region. 

2.  The  following  marketing  problems  are  recom- 
mended for  early  attention  by  a  regional  marketing 
research  council  and  by  agencies  and  institutions 
equipped  to  imdertake  the  necessary  studies: 

(a)  Methods  of  seeming  an  integration  of  the 
work  of  agricultural  production  specialists  and  of 
agricultural  production  programs  with  agricultural 
marketing  programs  and  the  work  of  marketing 
specialists. 

{b)  Factors  operating  to  cause  the  loss  of  markets 
for  specific  agricultm^al  products  of  the  region. 

(c)  Effectiveness,  desirability,  and  necessity  of 
surplus-removal  programs,  exploration  of  new 
methods  of  surplus  removal. 

{d)  Recovery  of  lost  foreign  markets  and  possible 
new  trade  agreements. 

(e)  Extension  of  the  use  of  advertising. 

(/)  Possible  savings  through  increased  efficiency 
of  the  distribution  system. 

(g)  Increased  effectiveness  of  agricultural  mar- 
keting services;  improvements  in  marketing  facili- 
ties, both  in  producing  areas  and  at  terminal 
markets. 


•  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Public  Land  AeguisUion,  Part  I:  Rural 
Lands,  June  1940,  p.l. 


FORESTRY    DEVELOPMENT 


The  Forest  Resource 

Since  early  colonial  times  the  Southeast  has  been 
dominated  by  a  strong-willed  and  aggressive  race  bent 
upon  taming  the  land  to  the  plow.  At  least  eight 
generations  of  men  have  directed  their  energies  to 
clearing  away  the  wilderness  and  to  building  in  its 
stead  an  agrarian  empire.  Notwithstanding  this  long 
sustained  effort,  in  great  sections  of  the  region  almost 
unbroken  forests,  running  into  the  millions  of  acres, 
characterize  the  landscape,  forests  in  which  the  scat- 
tered little  fields  are  as  lonesome  today  as  were  those  of 
our  pioneer  ancestors.  In  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
intensively  farmed  sections  there  are  moi-e  wooded  acres 
now  than  there  were  in  1860  when  the  tide  of  farming 
was  at  its  flood.  Insofar  as  land  use  is  concerned,  the 
Southeast  remains  predominantly  a  forest  country — 
6  acres  out  of  every  10  are  under  forest  cover. 

Unless  one  reconstructs  the  history  of  land  settlement 
and  use  in  the  South,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why, 
Ln  so  fine  a  forestry  setting,  our  people  did  not  long 
ago  seize  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  forest  wealth 
and  build  a  self-sustaining  economy  like  that  of  the 
Scandanavian  countries  of  Europe.  To  begin  with, 
the  woods  that  lay  around  the  Southern  settler  and 
separated  his  farm  from  that  of  his  distant  neighbor 
was  a  wilderness  which  fought  him  stubbornly  for  the 
land  he  wrested  from  it  so  painfully  and  snatched  his 
fields  back  if  he  but  relaxed  his  vigilance  a  little.  It 
harbored  his  enemies  and  everywhere  barred  him  from 
the  comforts  and  security  of  urban  civilization.  Its 
bounty  he  took  as  a  matter  of  course;  his  house  logs, 
his  fence  rails,  his  fuel,  the  wild  meat  and  the  fruits 
it  yielded  were  his  for  small  outlay  of  effort. 

As  time  went  on,  thin  populations  filled  in,  isolated 
farms  became  settlements,  and  settlements  merged 
their  boimdaries;  but  only  in  a  few  sections  in  this 
region  has  the  farm's  invasion  of  the  forests  shown 
other  than  a  pattern  of  infiltration  All  over  the 
region  the  typical  farm  has  at  least  one-half  of  its 
area  in  woods,  nearly  every  town  and  hamlet  nestles 
in  a  woodland  setting,  and  there  are  no  cities  from 
whose  skyscrapers  one  may  not  see  the  green  canopy  of 
the  forests  that  ring  them  about. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  the  1880's  that  people  com- 
menced to  give  forests  a  commercial  value  in  themselves. 
Then  lumbermen,  from  the  Lake  States  mainly,  leaving 

'  Prepared  by  Capt.  I.  F.  Eldredge,  Regional  Survey  Director,  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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freshly  desolated  stump  fields  behind  them  in  the 
North,  conamenced  to  trickle  into  the  lower  South. 
Within  10  years  the  sounds  of  the  axe  and  circular  saw 
were  to  be  heard  throughout  the  land  The  new- 
comers brought  with  them  the  machine  logging  methods 
they  had  developed  in  the  pineries  of  the  North,  and, 
buying  veritable  principalities  of  virgin  forests,  struck 
the  South  with  a  momentum  that  in  the  next  30  years 
turiied  into  stump  fields  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
old-growth  tunber  area.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been 
in  the  history  of  the  world  so  extensive  and  complete  a 
liquidation  of  a  forest  resource  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

Looking  backward  with  our  present  wisdom  it  might 
be  said  that  the  South  had  disposed  of  a  major  asset 
for  a  mere  pittance.  Although  the  utilization  of  its 
great  virgin  forest  was  wasteful,  coming  as  it  did  in  the 
desperate  and  barren  years  that  followed  reconstruc- 
tion, it  helped  to  meet  the  crying  need  of  the  South  for 
capital,  for  employment,  for  transportation  facilities, 
and,  above  all,  for  more  money  in  circulation.  The  sale 
of  the  timber  and  its  manufacture  and  shipment  brought 
all  of  these.  It  brought  new  life  and  renewed  courage 
to  a  badly  crippled  region.  Many  of  the  towns  and 
cities  now  less  than  60  j'ears  old  grew  up  around  the 
busy  site  of  some  great  sawmill.  Whole  divisions  of 
our  railroads  were  built  by  lumbermen  to  get  their 
products  to  market.  Schoolhouses,  courthouses,  and 
public  facilities  all  over  the  South  were  buUt  with 
taxes  the  lumbermen  paid.  The  closely  cropped  acres 
opened  new  frontiers  of  fresh  lands  to  farmers  forced 
away  from  debilitated,  wasbed-away  acres  in  the  older 
agricultural  sections.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  utili- 
zation of  its  virgin  timber,  the  South  could  not  have 
started  its  remarkable  recovery  until  many  years  later. 

But  it  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay.  Wlien  the  South 
waked  up  to  rueful  contemplation  of  its  bare  stump 
fields — distressing  evidence  that  its  magnificent  forest 
of  old-growth  timber  was  gone — it  realized  how  great 
a  sacrifice  it  had  made.  It  was  the  general  feeling  then 
that  the  forests  were  gone  forever  and  with  them  the 
great  lumber  industry  they  had  supported.  But  the 
forest  soQs  of  the  South  are  fertile  and  strong,  the  rain- 
fall is  dependable  and  abundant,  and  the  growing  season 
long.  Fortunately  too,  the  native  forest  species  are 
fecund  and  hardy.  Even  before  the  last  of  the  great 
mills  had  cut  out  their  stands  of  virgin  timber,  they 
foimd  another  smaller  crop  of  trees,  ready  to  cut  again 
on  the  areas  stripped  30  or  40  years  before. 
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Not  all  areas  of  cut-over  land  were  aUowed  to  follow 
nature's  regenerative  cycle.  Many  thousands  of  acres 
had  been  cut  so  clean  that,  lacking  seed  trees,  they  re- 
main barren  to  this  day  or  have  come  back  to  a  worth- 
less cover  of  scrub  oak.  On  an  even  larger  area,  where 
sufficient  seed  trees  escaped  the  axe,  the  resident  settlers 
either  prevented  the  timber  from  coming  back  at  all  or 
held  the  restocking  to  thin,  open  stands  representing 
only  a  fraction  of  the  potentiality  of  the  sites. 

The  Present  Forest  Situation 

The  forests  of  the  Southeast  are,  in  the  main,  young 
stands  of  rather  thinly  stocked  second  giowth.  In 
some  localities  the  species  and  forest  types  differ  from 


those  of  the  original  forests.  According  to  the  field 
inventory  made  from  1934  through  1938  in  the  six 
States  covered  by  the  Forest  Survey,  and  from  the 
best  information  available  for  Tennessee,^  80  percent 
of  the  1 19  million  acres  of  productive  forest  land  is 
occupied  bj'  stands  of  second-growth  timber,  ranging 
in  age  from  mere  seedlings  in  recently  abandoned  fields 
or  in  slowly  rejuvenated  stump  lands  to  40-  and  50- 
year-old  stands  in  the  first  stages  of  early  saw-timber 
maturity.     Many  of  the  oldest  second-growth  stands 

*  Accurate  and  comprehensive  data  for  six  of  the  seven  States  embraced  in  thi3 
region  are  available  as  a  result  of  inventories  and  economic  studies  made  in  recent 
years  by  the  Forest  Survey  Organizations  of  the  Southern  and  Appalachian  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Less  complete  ^information  for 
the  state  of  Tennessee  has  been  gathered  from  various  sources^including  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
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occupy  fields  that  were  abandoned  in  the  lower  Pied- 
mont and  Upper  Coastal  counties  in  the  decades 
following  the  War  between  the  States. 

In  1937,  the  origiual  virgin  forests  of  pine,  hardwood, 
and  cypress  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  present  forest  area.  The  remnants  were  scattered 
in  small  tracts,  frequently  in  places  where  difficult 
terrain  or  obdurate  ownership  saved  them  from  the 
axe  during  the  era  of  big  mills  and  railroad  logging. 
Improvement  in  utilization  methods  have  come  about 
in  recent  years  to  make  the  logging  of  small  areas' 
practicable,  and  stubborn  owners  have  either  passed 
away  or  changed  their  policies.  There  has  been  also  a 
marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  high-quality 
lumber  of  virgin  stands.  Except  where  preserved 
through  public  ownership  or  for  parks  or  in  the  hunting 
estates  of  wealthy  men,  they  are  rapidly  passing 
from  the  scene. 

The  land-use  pattern  of  the  Southeast  in  1937. was  as 
follows : 


Total  land  area  classified  by  major  use 

7  States,  1937 

Form  of  use 

Distribution  of  total  area 

Acres 

Percent 

Farm:                           nonpoeest 
In  cultivation: 

63,603,600 
1, 462, 400 

4,  528.  200 
6,  805,  200 

30 
1 

2 
3 

New  cropland 

Out  of  cultivation: 

Pasture 

Total,  farm 

76,  399,  400 
14,  495,  900 

36 

7 

Total  nonforest         _  . 

90,895,300 

43 

FOREST 

H9,  622,  500 
1,836,600 

56 

Nonproductive ..       -  .      _ 

1 

Total  forest 

121,359,100 

67 

Total  all  uses 

212, 254, 400 

100 

The  State  areas  vary  but  little  from  the  average 
given  above,  but  within  the  States  there  is  considerable 
variation  between  sections.  For  instance,  the  per- 
centage of  forest  land  ranges  from  as  little  as  38  percent 
in  northern  Mississippi  to  as  much  as  83  percent  in 
west  Florida.     (See  Fig.  22.) 

Of  the  productive  forest  acreage  the  different  forest 
conditions  occupied  the  following  areas  and  percentages: 

Productive  forest  area  by  forest  condition,^   7  States,   1937 


Conditions  Acrea 

Old  growth 14,445,  600 

Second  growth: 

Saw-timber  size 41,  577,  000 

Under  saw-timber  size.--  48,  030,  300 

Reproduction 6,  869,  900 

Bare  forest  land 8,  076,  600 


Percent 
12 

35 

40 

6 

7 
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While  foresters  distinguish  a  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual forest  types  or  tree  associations  in  the  region, 
the  Forest  Survey  grouped  these  into  five  major  types: 

Productive  forest  area  by  forest  type  group,  6  States,^  19S7 

Type  group  Acres  Percent 

Longleaf  and  slash  pine 32,916,200  31 

Shortleaf,  loblolly,  and  other 

pine 26,873,900  25 

Shortleaf-Ioblolly,  other  pine- 
hardwood 16,293,700  16 

Upland  hardwood 14,123,300  13 

Bottomland  hardwood 1 5,  99 1 ,  300  15 

TotaL- 106,198,400       100 

■  Data  for  Tennessee  not  available. 

Figure  4  (p.  16)  shows  the  areas  characterized  by  the 
dominance  of  the  type  groups. 

In  tabidatmg  the  volume  of  sound  wood  material  in 
the  tintber  stands  a  statement  is  made,  first,  of  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  total  stand,  aU  sound  trees  5 
inches  in  diameter  and  larger,  as  expressed  in  standard 
cords.  In  the  second  cohunn  the  saw-timber  volume, 
expressed  in  board-feet,  is  given  for  pine  trees  10 
inches  and  larger  in  diameter  at  breast  height  and 
hardwood  trees  13  inches  and  larger.    The  estimates  are : 

Cordwood  and  saw-timber  volumes,  7  States,  1937 


Cordwood  volume  of  entire  sound- 

tree-grojiing  stock  5  inches  and 

larger  (cords) 

Volume  in  saw-timber 
componentof  the  stands 
(Mfeet  board  measure) 

Pine 

526,479,400 

137,  316,  900 

Hardwood 

..       486,597,500 

87,  736,  300 

Cypress. 

31,216,900 

8,  527,  500 

Total- 

..  1,044,293,800 

233,  580,  700 

The  volumes  given  above  are  those  in  the  trees  that 
make  up  the  soimd-tree  gro^ving  stock.  In  addition,  a 
total  volume  of  sound  wood  amounting  to  17  million 
cords  of  pine  and  more  than  300  million  cords  of  hard- 
wood were  found  in  cull  trees  of  all  species ;  in  the  tops 
of  hardwood  and  cypress  saw-timber  trees,  and  in  sound 
dead  chestnut  trees.  The  grand  total  for  the  seven 
States  amounts  to  234  billion  board-feet  of  saw-timber 
or  an  over-all  volume,  in  all  sizes,  species,  and  qualities 
5  inches  and  larger,  of  IK  billion  cords.  This  forest 
resource  is  divided  among  the  seven  States  as  follows : 

stale  Acres                                Cords 

North  Carolina. .  18,  102,  000  263,  897,  000 

South  Carolina. .  10,  679,  000  158.  229,  000 

Georgia ' 21,035,000  249,988,000 

Florida 21,653,000  138,783,000 

Alabama 18,860,000  224,424,000 

Mississippi 15,869,000  201,007,000 

Tennessee 12,801,000  141,490,000 


Total 118,999,400       100 

1  One-half  million  acres  omitted  for  lack  of  Information. 


Total- 


118,  999,  000         1,  377,  818,  000 
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Each  year  the  tree  population  of  the  forest  increases, 
declines,  or  maintains  its  level  as  do  all  living  popula- 
tions. The  volume  of  wood  in  a  forest  is  increased 
annually  by  the  growth  of  individual  trees  and  is 
decreased  through  removal,  natural  mortality,  and  the 
loss  of  material  in  individual  trees  caused  by  decay  and 
damage.  The  volume  increment  of  a  forest  stand  is 
therefore  the  balance  between  growth  and  the  combined 
effects  of  death  and  decay.  As  of  1937  the  total  forest 
increment  for  the  seven  States  was  as  follows: 

Forest  increment,  1937 

M  feet  board 
State  Cords  measure 

North  Carolina 9,221,000  2,300,000 

South  Carolina 5,233,000  1,442,000 

Georgia 8,  752,  000  2,  503,  000 

Florida --  2,300,000  646,000 

Alabama 7,779,000  2,058,000 

Mississippi 7,813,000  2,093,000 

Tennessee 3,520,000  746,000 

Total 44,618,000         11,788,000 

The  annual  forest  increment  represents  the  limit  to 
which  sound  green  timber  can  be  removed  without 
reducing  the  basic  growing  stock;  it  is  the  annual  wood 
income  from  the  forest  capital.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  the  removal  of  wood  volume  is  greater  than  the 
annual  increment  it  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
capital  growing  stock.  To  appraise  the  situation  in 
this  respect  one  must  consider  the  annual  commodity 
drain  upon  the  forests,  that  is,  the  removal  occasioned 
by  the  cutting  of  trees  for  lumber,  poles,  piles,  railroad 
ties,  pulpwood,  veneer,  cooperage,  fuel  wood,  and  simi- 
lar uses.  The  commodity  drain  for  1937  expressed  in 
cords  is  shown  below  for  each  of  the  seven  States  in 
comparison  with  the  increment  for  that  year: 

Comparison  of  increment  and  drain  in  cords,  1937 

State  Increment  Drain 

North  Carolina 9,221,000  8,344,000 

South  Carolina 5,233,000  4,310,000 

Georgia 8,752,000  5,402,000 

Florida -  2,  300,  000  3,  558,  000 

Alabama 7,779,000  7,484,000 

Mississippi 7,813,000  7,312,000 

Tennessee 3,520,000  3,900,000 

Total- ---  44,618,000        40,310,000 

From  the  standpoint  of  quahty,  the  picture  is  less 
bright  than  appears  from  the  above  tabulation.  The 
increment  figures  include  growth  in  little  trees  and 
those  of  inferior  species.  The  drain,  of  course,  is 
proportionately  heaviest  on  the  bigger  trees  of  the 
better  species.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  area  is 
understocked  to  the  point  where  it  is  very  desirable 
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not  to  cut  up  to  the  amoimt  of  the  increment  so  that 
the  stands  may  fill  out. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  the 
total  commodity  drain  among  the  products  into  which 
it  is  converted: 

Distribution  of  commodity  drain,  1937 

Commodity:  Percent 

Lumber 50 

Fuel  wood 28 

Veneer,    cooperage,    and    miscellaneous 

manufacturing 7 

Cross  ties,  poles,  piles 6 

Pulpwood 3 

Land  clearing  for  farming 3 

Miscellaneous  farm  use 3 

Total 100 

The  production  of  lumber  makes  up  the  greatest 
item  in  the  drain.  In  1937  there  were  11,000  sawmills 
in  operation  in  the  region;  of  these  over  90  percent 
were  small  concerns.  The  production  of  fuel  wood, 
mainly  for  domestic  use  in  homes,  both  rural  and  urban, 
constituted  the  second  largest  drain  in  all  of  the  States 
except  Florida.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1937 
the  drain  due  to  pulpwood  production  was  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  whole.  By  1940,  because  of  the  open- 
ing of  new  pulp  mills,  the  increased  capacity  in  others, 
and  greater  activity  in  all,  this  drain  had  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  cords  used.  In  the  seven  States 
the  total  number  of  primary  wood-using  plants  was 
distributed  as  follows: 

Number  of  primary  wood-using  plants,  1937 

State:  Number  of  plants 

North  Carolina 3,  128 

South  Carolina 862 

Georgia 1,  742 

Florida 779 

Alabama 2,  381 

Mississippi 1,  752 

Tennessee : 3,  000 

Total 13,  644 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  lumber  due  to  wartime 
activities  since  1940,  the  number  of  sawmills  has  greatly 
increased,  but  no  recent  statistics  are  available. 

The  present-day  forests  support  a  wide  field  of  human 
activity.  The  care  and  protection  of  forest  lands,  the 
harvesting  of  crops  of  timber,  the  manufactiu-e,  process- 
ing, sale,  and  forwarding  of  products  provide  employ- 
ment for  men,  money,  and  facilities  in  ^'irtually  every 
one  of  the  616  counties  in  the  7  States.  In  the  counties 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  from  the  Virginia  boundary  around 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  these  activities  rank  first  as  a 
source  of  employment  and  wealth.     The  same  situation 
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holds  true  in  some  of  the  ulterior  counties,  while  in 
others  forest  activities  rank  second  only  to  farming. 

The  naval-stores  industry,  which  produces  practi- 
cally all  of  the  rosin  and  turpentine  used  in  this  country 
and  in  normal  times  a  large  part  of  that  used  abroad, 
is  confined  to  the  50-million-acre  Longleaf  Slash  Pine 
Belt,  nearly  all  of  which  is  located  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  people  are  nor- 
mally employed  in  this  ancient  industry.  The  product 
is  manufactured  in  approximately  1,018  plants  tbat 
distill  pine  gum  and  in  26  plants  that  use  pine  stumps. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  600,000  people  are 
directly  employed,  fuU,  or  part-time,  in  woods,  mills, 
and  stills  in  the  primary  forest  industries,  including 
naval  stores.  The  many  thousands  of  additional  men 
employed  in  truck,  rail,  and  water  transportation,  in 
secondary  processing,  and  in  the  care  and  protection  of 
forest  lands  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  the  post-war  period 
the  forest-using  industries,  like  others,  may  suffer  a 
severe  curtailment  of  activity.  Fortunately  the  forests 
themselves  can  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  employment 
lost  in  the  mUls.  The  119  million  acres  of  woodland  in 
this  region  are  a  truly  immense  reservoir  of  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  in  any  public-works  program. 

Farmers,  as  a  class,  own  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
forest  land,  about  44  percent  of  the  total  forest  acreage. 
Approximately  7  percent  is  included  in  National  forests, 
in  State  forests  and  parks.  Army  and  Navy  reservations, 
and  other  publicly  owned  areas.  The  remaming  49 
percent  is  divided  among  lumber  companies,  pulp  and 
paper  companies,  naval-stores  operators,  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  railroads,  and  a  host  of  individual  non- 
farm  owners. 

In  the  extensive  pineries  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  because 
of  the  favorable  natural  factors  for  the  gro\ving  and 
harvesting  of  timber,  comparatively  reasonable  taxes, 
good  markets,  and  promising  market  prospects,  there 
has  been  a  greater  growth  of  forestry,  particularly 
private  industrial  forestry,  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
extensive  section  of  the  United  States.  Spectacular 
developments  have  taken  place  within  the  last  10  years. 
Nearly  all  of  the  18  large  pulp  and  paper  mills  located 
in  the  coastal  belt  have  acquired,  and  put  under  sus- 
tained-yield management,  holdings  ranging  from 
100,000  to  300,000  acres  each.  A  number  of  large 
lumber  companies,  too,  have  put  their  lands  under 
management  for  long-time  operations.  Several  large 
holdings,  set  up  for  the  production  of  naval  stores  and 
integrated  utilization  generally,  have  been  under  for- 
estry management  for  10  years  or  more.  In  the 
National  and  State  forests  and  other  publicly  owned 


lands  in  the  coastal  section,  totaling  S%  million  acres, 
intensive  sustained-yield  forestry  for  saw  timber,  poles, 
ties,  naval  stores,  and  pulpwood  is  well  established. 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  small  owners,  including 
many  farmers,  have  taken  steps  to  protect  their  lands 
from  burning  and  have  adopted  cutting  and  turpentin- 
ing practices  designed  to  increase  and  prolong  their 
forest  yields. 

In  the  interior  counties,  as  a  rule,  forestry  has  made 
much  less  progress.  In  the  first  place  there  are  fewer 
large  industrial  wood-using  and  land-owning  establish- 
ments and,  in  general,  the  forest  holdings  are  small  and 
often  insecurely  held.  Much  of  the  pine  timber  is  in 
old-field  stands  from  which  only  comparatively  low- 
quality  lumber  is  produced.  The  market  outlets  are 
limited  and  by  no  means  stabilized.  Even  though  the 
forest  soils  are  good  and  tree  growth  rapid,  the  economic 
set-up  is  such  as  to  give  the  average  forest  owner  less 
opportunity  and  incentive  for  intensive  forest  practice. 
This  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  these  counties  since 
it  is  here  that  the  greatest  need  exists  for  stepping  up 
the  contribution  of  the  forest  to  supplement  declining 
or  substandard  rural  incomes  and  a  stagnated  economy 
in  general. 

Each  State  in  the  region  has  a  well-established  but 
underfinanced  State  forest  service  as  well  as  forestry 
specialists  in  the  State  extension  services.  Various 
bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
including  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  several  other 
agencies  are  actively  cooperating  with  the  States  in 
extending  aid  to  private  owners  in  fire  protection,  better 
forest-cutting  and  turpentining  practices,  planting 
techniques,  forest  research,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
Under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  annually  for  the  protection  of  pri- 
vately o^vned  forest  land  from  fire,  to  be  matched  by 
State  and  private  funds.  In  1938  Federal  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  was  $366,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress  and  effort,  the  region 
as  a  whole  is  far  from  being  in  a  sound  forestry  position. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  forest  land  is  being  cut- 
over  without  any  thought  as  to  a  following  crop  of 
timber.  Uncontrolled  forest  fires,  frequently  purposely  i 
set,  sweep  periodically  through  millions  of  acres.  Less 
than  44  percent  of  the  forest  area  is  under  organized 
fire  protection,  and  the  annual  loss  of  usable  material 
due  to  fire,  insects,  and  disease  is  staggering.  The 
table  above,  in  which  a  comparison  of  growth  and  drain 
is  given,  indicates  that  in  1937  the  region  was  removing 
its  timber  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  being  replaced  through 
growth.  When  the  figures  are  available  for  1941-42 
they  will  show  that  this  slight  margin  on  the  right  side 
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of  the  ledger  has  been  lost  and  that  at  present  we  are 
reducing  the  basic  growing  stock.  While  initial  in- 
formation indicates  that  the  extraordinary  war  drain 
will  be  felt  more  heavily  in  some  sections  than  others, 
the  Southeast  has  as  yet  suffered  no  irreparable  inroads 
in  its  total  gi-owing  stock.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  in  some  sections  the  supply  of  saw  timber 
has  been  subjected  to  such  heavy  overcutting  that  a 
decade  and  more  must  elapse  before  the  damage  can 
be  repaired  and  the  normal  timber-producing  capacity 
restored.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  heavy  war 
orders  for  lumber  and  other  forest  products  could  be  so 
allocated  as  to  avoid  serious  overcutting  in  local 
situations. 

If  it  were  just  a  matter  of  adjusting  the  annual  cut 
to  keep  within  annual  growth,  the  situation  would  not 
be  serious.  The  present  overdraft  is  not  fatal  in 
general  if  not  prolonged;  it  could  be  reduced,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  balance  the  budget.  But  the  full 
weight  of  the  forest  resource  must  bo  brought  to  bear 
in  the  solution  of  the  knotty  problems  that  beset  the 
region,  and  reducing  the  cut  will  not  accomphsh  this. 
To  serve  its  purpose  in  the  further  industrialization  of 
the  region,  more  rather  than  less  timber  must  be  cut 
and  processed.  We  must  balance  an  increasing  budget 
by  growing  much  more  timber. 

In  the  Southeast,  as  generally  throughout  the  South, 
the  increasing  pressure  on  the  land  by  a  growing, 
hemmed-in  rural  population  has  brought  about  serious 
economic  maladjustments  that  threaten  the  continued 
growth  and  security  of  the  whole  region. 

The  decline  of  cotton  culture  in  the  region  in  recent 
decades  does  not  explain  its  present  malady;  the  basic 
explanation  is  that  our  coumtry  population  has  been  and 
still  is  increasing  faster  than  the  opportunity  for  its 
gainful  employment.  Either  a  considerable  part  of  this 
population  must  migrate  from  the  region,  or  other 
sources  of  employment  must  be  found.  To  anyone 
familiar  with  the  people  involved  and  the  opportunities 
open  to  them  elsewhere,  the  first  alternative  is  only  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem.  We  must  find  per- 
manent jobs  and  occupations  for  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  rural  population  in  activities  other  than 
fanning. 

Forests  of  the  Future 

The  most  logical  solution  appears  to  be  in  greatly  in- 
creased industrialization;  there  must  be  more  mills, 
shops,  and  factories,  more  men  employed  in  commerce, 
in  shipping,  and  in  the  mines  and  forests.  There  is 
hydroelectric  power  in  abundance.  Transportation 
and  shipping  facilities  are  at  hand.  Labor  is  available, 
the  needed  capital  can  be  had,  and  raw  materials  for 


processing  are  in  great  abundance.  Of  the  many 
natural  resources,  none  is  more  prominent  than  the  119 
million  acres  of  strong  forest  land.  Such  an  industrial 
development  as  the  South  must  have  to  achieve  perma- 
nent parity  with  its  sister  States  of  the  Nation  cannot 
be  based  on  its  forest  resource  alone,  but  its  forests  can 
be  made  to  contribute  powerfully  to  this  development. 

■\Miile  farming  may  stage  a  comeback  with  different 
crops,  rehabilitated  soils,  new  markets,  and  a  reformed 
pattern  of  ownership,  none  of  this  region's  other  great 
resources  can  be  more  fully  used  than  its  forests  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  made  to  increase  in  both  volume  and 
value.  The  Forest  Survey  made  a  study  in  each  one 
of  the  26  Survey  units  into  which  the  six  lower  States 
of  the  region  were  divided  and  found  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  potential  stands  that  could  be  supported  by 
the  forest  sites  involved,  the  present  stands  are  loss 
than  one-half  stocked.  Given  time  and  the  proper 
treatment,  the  forest  stands  can  be  built  up  to  something 
approaching  their  full  potentiality  and  their  annual 
yields  increased  75  to  100  percent. 

Merely  increasing  the  amount  of  timber  annually 
available  for  utilization  will  not  aid  enough  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  To  fm-nish  adequate  employment 
for  labor  and  capital  and  to  bring  to  the  region  the  full 
value  of  the  resource,  the  forest  industries  must  do 
more  than  tm-n  out  wood  m  a  convenient  form  for 
shipment;  they  must  go  far  along  the  road  of  tiu-ning 
out  finished  goods  ready  for  consmner  use.  No  real 
or  lasting  good  will  be  gained  by  increasing  the  number 
of  sawmills,  particularly  the  httle  transient  mills  that 
return  the  minimum  of  values  to  timber  owner,  mill 
owner,  and  the  community.  We  must  have  more 
paper  mills,  furniture  factories,  veneer  mills,  rayon  and 
plastic  plants;  we  must  make  soap  from  our  rosin  and 
paint  from  our  turpentine  instead  of  shipping  it  north 
in  barrels.  In  short,  we  must  shake  off  forever 
that  colonial  economy  that  has  hampered  us  thi'oughout 
our  history,  and  manufacture  for  our  own  use  and  for 
shipment  to  outside  markets  finished  goods  that  will 
bring  to  us  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's  wealth.  In 
this  way  only  can  the  raw  material  of  the  forest  furnish 
greatly  increased  employment  at  skilled-labor  wages; 
combine  and  use  other  Southern  raw  materials  like 
sulphur,  salt,  clays,  and  lime;  furnish  more  adequate 
local  markets  for  our  own  manufacturers;  and  give  more 
tonnages  for  railroads  and  ports  and  more  outlets  for 
power  and  fuel.  With  rehabilitated  forests  producing 
something  like  their  potential  yields  of  raw  material 
for  manufacture  by  industries  turning  out  finished 
goods,  this  great  resource  can  be  made  to  contribute  its 
full  weight  in  carrying  the  people  of  the  Southeast 
forward  to  a  better  and  more  secure  living. 
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To  sum  up  the  situation  in  a  sentence:  There  is 
enough  productive  forest  land  in  the  Southeast  to  supply 
the  present  needs  of  industry  and  to  serve  as  a  sound 
base  for  a  greatly  increased  industriahzation,  provided 
the  natural  potentiality  of  these  forest  lands  is  developed 
through  proper  management,  adequate  protection,  and 
widespread,  well-integrated  utilization.  The  forest 
lands  of  the  region  are  owned  or  controlled  by  many 
thousands  of  individuals  and  corporations  and  several 
public  agencies,  and  the  range  of  physical  factors, 
economic  circumstances,  and  objectives  of  management 
among  owners  is  almost  unlimited.  To  bring  about 
the  widespread  knowledge  and  practice  of  good  forestry 
needed  to  rehabilitate  growing  stock  and  increase 
annual  yields  to  something  approaching  the  potential, 
many  different  people,  agencies  and  interests  must 
take  an  active  part  in  a  coordinated  region-wide 
effort  in  which  many  problems  must  be  solved  and 
many  obstacles  overcome. 

It  is  a  formidable  task  to  wean  a  whole  people  away 
from  its  traditional  pioneer  attitude  toward  its  forests 
and  build  up  in  its  place  a  concept  of  and  a  desire  for 
forestry  as  a  major  industry.  It  may  take  decades  of 
patient  effort,  but  its  accomplislmient  is  so  vital  to  the 
people  of  the  region  that  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  undertake  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movement 
for  better  forest  practice  is,  as  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
section,  well  imderway.  At  least  it  may  be  said  that  a 
good  start  has  been  made.  In  all"  of  the  States,  public 
agencies,  both  State  and  Federal,  have  been  at  work 
for  some  years  to  bring  about  a  general  miderstanding 
and  acceptance  of  forestry,  and  they  have  much  to  show 
for  their  efforts.  A  forestry  consciousness  has  come 
into  being,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  region  forest 
landowners  have  embarked  upon  a  program  of  timber 
management. 

The  objectives  of  a  region-wide  effort  to  make  the 
forests  play  their  full  part  in  the  region  should  be:  (1) 
To  grow  on  every  acre  of  true  forest  land,  at  lowest  cost 
and  in  greatest  volume,  the  most  valuable  commodities 
the  site  will  produce;  (2)  to  protect  forest  properties 
and  investments  from  preventable  losses  due  to  fire, 
theft,  insects,  and  disease;  (3)  to  remove  or  ameliorate 
man-made  obstacles  to  the  stabihzed  ownership  neces- 
sary for  long-time  forest  management,  such  as  burden- 
some ta.xes,  discriminating  freight  rates,  and  unfavorable 
credit  terms;  and  (4)  to  develop,  simultaneously  with 
the  other  objectives,  stable  and  diversified  wood-using 
industries,  of  a  high  degree  of  processing,  throughout 
the  region  that  will  provide  profitable  sustained  markets 
for  all  of  the  products  and  byproducts  of  the  forests. 


The  landowners  of  the  region,  their  tenants  and 
managers,  are  most  directly  concerned  in  this  program, 
but  the  forest-using  industries  are  coming  to  realize 
that  they,  too,  are  just  as  greatly  interested.  The 
general  public  has  not  fully  grasped  the  fact  that  it, 
also,  has  a  large  and  important  stake  in  the  enterprise; 
that  it  stands  to  win  or  lose  as  the  resource  grows  or 
dwindles.  The  part  that  each  of  the  major  elements 
involved  has  to  play  in  the  effort  to  rehabilitate  the 
region's  forest  assets  and  gear  its  wealth-producing 
capacity  fully  into  action  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

What  the  Forest  Owners  Should  Do 

1.  The  first  step,  and  an  essential  one,  is  to  obtain 
and  hold  a  complete  control  of  the  forest-fire  situation  i 
in  order  that  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  long  effort  may  ! 
not  be  nullified  or  subjected  to  unbearably  high  risks.  : 
Effective  protection  must  start  with  and  be  based  upon  i 
the  intelligent  understanding  and  the  will-to-do  of  the  ' 
forest  owner. 

2.  Forest  landowners  should  aim  to  buUd  up  both  ; 
the  volume  and  the  quality  of  the  growing  stock  on  : 
their  individual  holdings  through  proper  silvicultural 
practices.  The  action  required  will  vary  in  different 
forest  types,  sites,  and  conditions,  but  in  general  will 
require  the  thinning  of  dense  young  stands,  the  removal 
of  defective  and  slow-growing  individuals,  the  harvest- 
ing of  trees  only  when  they  are  financially  mature,  the 
planting  of  seedlings  in  forest  openings  and  abandoned 
fields,  and  the  encouragement  of  natural  regeneration 
to  fill  in  understocked  stands  and  cut-over  areas.  In 
harvesting,  owners  should  for  some  time  cut  somewhat 
less  than  the  growth,  leaving  some  of  the  best  to  accu- 
mulate and  enrich  the  basic  growing  stock.  Landlords 
should  require  tenants  to  practice  good  husbandry  in 
the  woods  as  in  the  fields,  and  tenants  should  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  effort  and  sacrifice  made. 

3.  Owners  should  be  thrifty  in  harvesting  stands 
and  reduce  waste  of  material  in  woods  and  mUl  and 
loss  of  income  due  to  such  poor  practices  as  cutting 
pulpwood  for  fuel,  saw  timber  for  pulpwood,  and  pole 
and  pile  trees  for  lumber.  The  wood-using  industries 
must  cooperate  Ln  this  phase  of  the  effort  if  forest 
owners  are  generally  to  be  successful. 

4.  Owners  should  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  supple- 
mentary uses  of  the  forests  to  increase  the  income  or 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  stock  grazing,  game  birds 
and  animals,  recreation,  and  the  protection  of  their 
fields  from  erosion. 
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5.  To  further  their  common  interests,  private  owners 
should  organize  cooperative  associations  and  pool  their 
efforts  to  get  better  protection  from  fire  and  theft; 
to  employ  technical  advice  concerning  forestry  meas- 
ures; to  develop  favorable  marketing  opportunities  for 
their  products  through  group  bargaining,  selling  and 
shipping;  and  to  make  more  effective  the  influence  of 
forest  landowners  in  matters  havmg  to  do  with  public 
appropriations,  taxes,  freight  rates,  and  law  enforce- 
ment . 

The  Part  of  the  Wood-Using  Industries 

To  the  extent  that  they  own  forest  land,  lumbermen, 
pulp  and  paper  manufactures,  naval-stores  processors, 
wood  preservers,  and  other  forest  industrialists  are 
included  in  the  section  above.  To  a  large  extent  aU 
are  purchasers  of  raw  material  from  land  other  than 
their  own.  Without  exception,  it  is  to  their  owTi  interest 
to  assist  in  every  reasonable  way  to  increase,  improve, 
and  perpetuate  the  timber  supply  on  the  lands  tribu- 
tary to  their  plants,  regardless  of  ownership.  This  aid 
might  foUow  these  lines: 

1.  Give  moral  and  financial  support  to  local.  State, 
and  Federal  programs  designed  to  increase  protection 
from  fire,  trespass,  and  destructive  forest  practices. 

2.  Encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  practice  of 
good  cutting  methods  in  harvesting  timber  from  the 
lands  around  them,  whether  the  cutting  is  done  by 
the  owner,  a  contractor,  or  the  company's  own  force, 
to  the  end  that  the  forest  may  be  kept  fully  productive. 

3.  Reduce  waste  of  sound  material  in  woods  and 
nulls  and  develop  industrial  uses  for  such  low-grade 
material  as  is  now  left  to  rot  in  the  woods  or  is  burned 
at  the  plant.  A  greater  use  of  second-growth  hard- 
woods is  especially  needed  throughout  the  region. 

4.  Pass  on  to  the  grower  of  the  wood  as  large  a  share 
of  the  realization  value  of  the  manufactm-ed  product 
as  the  industry  can  bear  and  stiU  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  In  the  long  run  a  fair  return  to  the  forest 
owmer  will  do  more  to  encourage  good  forest  manage- 
ment, and  thus  maintain  large  supplies  of  raw  material 
at  reasonable  prices,  than  any  other  action  the  non- 
land-owning  forest  industries  can  take. 

What  the  States  Should  Do  To  Assist 

1.  The  States  should  extend  organized  fire  protection 
under  the  Clarke-McNary  law  into  every  part  of  their 
forested  sections.  They  should  maintain  adequately' 
manned  and  equipped  services  both  to  prevent  and  to 
fight  forest  fires.  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  essential 
activity,  greatly  increased  appropriations  must  be 
provided. 
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2.  The  educational  activities  in  forestry  of  such  State 
agencies  as  the  Forest  Services,  Extension  Services,  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Stations,  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  should  be  coordmated  and  greatly 
strengthened.  The  efforts  of  these  State  agencies 
should  in  turn  be  supplemented  by  and  coordinated 
with  those  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  with  law- 
enforcement  agencies  such  as  the  courts  and  the  pohce. 
While  the  main  educational  effort  should  be  directed  to 
forest  o^vners  and  the  wood-using  industries,  the  general 
public  should  also  be  made  fully  conscious  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  good  forest  management  in  their  continued 
welfare.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  States  in  past 
years  along  these  lines,  but  the  field  Hes  open  for  much 
further  cultivation. 

3.  In  each  State  the  forest  resource  should  be  fully 
and  wisely  taken  into  account  in  the  development  of 
forward-looking  industrial  programs.  The  purpose 
should  be  to  encourage  the  establislunent  and  operation 
in  each  section  of  every  State  of  as  many  wood-using 
plants,  of  right  size  and  kind,  as  the  forests  are  capable 
of  sustainmg  on  a  stable  basis.  A  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  obtain  industries  that  produce  goods  in 
more  or  less  finished  fonn,  such  as  furniture,  prefabri- 
cated houses,  boats,  boxes,  barrels,  wallboards,  wooden- 
ware,  paper  products,  rayon,  paint,  soap,  plastics,  and 
chemicals. 

4.  The  States  should  continue  to  encourage  land- 
owners to  establish  forest  plantations  on  abandoned 
fields,  particularly  in  the  Piedmont  and  mountainous 
regions  where  soil  erosion  is  a  problem,  and  also  on 
clear-cut  forest  lands  where  natural  reproduction  is 
either  slow  or  lacking.  They  should  make  it  easier  for 
all  landowners,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  to  ob- 
tain planting  stock  at  cost,  and  in  adequate  quantities 
from  State  nui-series,  with  provision  where  needed  for 
expert  supervision  and  advice  in  planting  operations. 

5.  State  and  county  tax  laws  and  tax-assessment  and 
collection  practices  should  be  critically  exammed  with 
the  object  of  removing  unfair  burdens  from  forest  lands, 
actual  or  threatened,  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
way  of  long-time  forest  management. 

6.  Some  forests  should  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  States,  prunarily  as  demonstrations  of  good  forest 
management  in  each  of  the  major  forest  types  within 
their  boundaries.  State-owned  forest  parks,  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  game  refuges  should  be  extended  to 
serve  more  adequately  the  growing  need  of  a  highly 
mobile  population  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation. 

7.  In  every  State  there  is  a  general  lack  of  observance 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  of  the  property  rights 
of  forest  owiiers.  The  laws  regarding  trespass  arc  rea- 
sonably adequate  in  most  States.    The  need  is,  first. 
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to  educate  citizens  to  a  keener  regard  of  these  rights, 
and,  second,  to  strengthen  greatly  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  An  actual  or  prospective  owner  of  a  forest 
property  cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  or  initiate  a 
long-time  enterprise  in  which  the  basic  investment  is 
continually  vulnerable  to  the  lawless  or  irresponsible 
action  of  his  neighbors  or  the  ignorant  or  careless  whims 
of  the  passersby.  The  lax  attitude  towards  the  forests 
inherited  from  our  pioneer  ancestors  must  give  way  to 
a  more  enlightened  appreciation  of  their  value  to  the 
conmiunity  before  this  preventable  but  very  prevalent 
hazard  to  forest  management  is  removed. 

8.  In  anticipation  of  a  possible  post-war  period  of 
unemployment  and  distress,  the  States  should  include 
in  their  pubhc-works  reserve  the  projects  that  exist  for 
employment  in  constructive  and  well-worthwhile  work 
in  improving  and  protecting  forest  stands  and  in  making 
them  more  accessible.  Such  work  should  be  planned  in 
advance  on  a  large  scale  and  should  involve  private 
lands  as  well  as  public. 

9.  The  States  shoidd  carefully  appraise  the  progress 
of  forest  management,  or  the  lack  of  it,  on  private  lands 
within  their  borders.  The  cutting  practices  of  many 
private  owners,  especially  the  larger  ones,  in  all  the 
States  are  improving  and  in  many  cases  are  sufficiently 
good  to  leave  the  land  in  a  productive  condition;  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  many  landowners  wUl  ultimately 
practice  good  forestry.  Notwithstanding  these  evi- 
dences of  progress,  there  is  still  a  large  proportion  of 
owners  who,  because  of  ignorance,  indifference,  or  the 
heedless  pursuit  of  quick  profits,  employ  or  tolerate 
methods  of  cutting  that  seriously  threaten  the  conti- 
nuity of  forest  production  that  stands  behind  and 
guarantees  community  and  industrial  seciu-ity.  The 
States,  as  guardians  of  the  public  interest,  should  enact 
legislation  designed  to  limit  the  degree  to  which  the 
productiveness  of  forest  lands  may  be  reduced  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  the  owner.  Any  threat  to  a 
resource  of  such  significance  to  essential  industries  and 
utilities,  and  thus  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  cannot  long 
be  allowed  to  exist. 

What  the  Federal  Goyernment  Should  Do  To  Assist 

1.  The  Federal  Goveiimient  should  gi-eatly  increase 
its  share  of  the  appropriations  for  cooperative  fire  pro- 
tection under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  so  that  sufficient 
funds  may  be  available  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  Cooperation  in  organized  pro- 
tection from  forest  fires  should  be  extended  to  and  re- 
quired of  every  forest  owner  in  the  seven  States. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  increase  its 
financial  and  technical  aid  to  the  extension  agencies 
of  the  States  and  should  supplement  their  efforts  by 


giving  advice  in  forestry  practices  and  timber  utiHzation 
to  those  forest  landowners  not  reached  by  the  States. 

3.  The  present  national  forest  areas  throughout  the 
region  should  be  extended  by  piu-chase  or  otherwise  to 
include  land  on  which  farming  is  submarginal  and 
which  should  be  permanently  removed  from  tillage, 
and  land  that  should  be  kept  in  forest  cover  to  prevent 
or  control  floods  and  soil  erosion,  where  such  areas  are 
not  attractive  to  private  or  State  ownership  for  long- 
time forest  management.  Additional  national  forest 
purchase  areas  should  be  established  throughout  the 
region  wherever  extensive  areas  of  forest  land  of  the 
character  described  are  to  be  found,  and  where,  in  crucial 
industrial  regions,  large-scale  public  ownership  of  forest 
lands  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  permanent  flow  of 
raw  material  needed  to  sustain  industrial  communities. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  should  provide  liberal 
appropriations  under  the  authorization  granted  by  the 
Fidmer  Act  for  the  estabhshment  and  administration 
of  State  forests  and  should  provide  financial  assistance 
and  technical  aid  in  the  development  of  county, 
municipal,  and  community  forests. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  the  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  continue  throughout  the  region  to  re- 
classify lands  now  used  for  farming  that  are  unfit  for 
that  purpose. 

6.  In  the  agricultural  aid  and  control  program  of  the 
Goverimient,  timber  growing  should  be  recognized  as 
an  agricultm"al  activity  and  given  the  same  benefits, 
subsidies,  concessions,  and  credit  facilities  as  are  other 
crops  of  the  soil. 

7.  In  preparing  for  a  possible  post-war  period  of 
wide-spread  unemployment,  the  Federal  Government 
should  cooperate  through  the  proper  agencies  with  the 
States  in  building  up  a  large  public-works  reserve  in- 
cluding the  protection  and  improvement  of  both  public 
and  private  forest  lands  and  the  construction  of  pubhc 
facilities  such  as  highways,  fire  breaks,  lookout  towers, 
dams,  reservoirs,  power  plants,  biuldings,  etc.,  that 
will  serve  to  increase  the  value  and  the  service  of  the 
forest  resource  in  the  futm-e. 

8.  The  research  program  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricidture,  the  recog- 
nized agency  for  forest  research,  should  be  speeded  up 
in  all  of  the  major  forest  types  of  the  region,  and  in  all 
stages  of  forest  management  including  planting,  forest 
protection,  and  stand  improvement;  in  the  field  of  forest 
economics  including  utilization,  products,  marketing, 
and  finance;  in  the  field  of  forest  influences  including 
sod  and  water  stabilization ;  and  in  supplementary  uses 
such  as  wildlife  management,  open-range  stock  grazing, 
and  recreation.  A  new  forest  experiment  station  shoidd 
be  established  at  a  convenient  point  in  Georgia  or  Ala- 
bama to  concentrate  its  efforts  in  the  three  States  of 
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Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  where  rapid  progress 
in  forestry  requires  more  attention  than  can  be  given 
from  the  existing  widely  spaced  stations  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  and    New  Orleans,  La. 

9.  The  Forest  Survey  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  should  be  extended  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  a  reinventory  of  the  forests  and 
an  economic  study  of  the  forest  industries  of  all  of  the 
States  in  the  region  should  be  made  within  10  years 
after  the  initial  survey  in  order  that  crucial  situations 
may  be  ascertained,  trends  studied,  and  suitable 
measures  reconunended. 

10.  Supplementing  governmental  activities  designed 
to  aid  private  owners  in  buildmg  up  and  conserving 
their  forest  stands,  it  is  necessary  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  give  the  public  a  strong  measure  of  control 
over  cutting  practices  on  private  land.  In  its  report 
to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  Forestrj^,  the 


Federal  Forest  Service  has  recommended  a  program  of 
constructive  legislation  including  public  regulation  of 
private  cutting  practices.  Control  legislation  along 
the  lines  recommended,  with  adequate  enforcement, 
should  assure  the  continuity  of  the  forest  resource. 

The  forest  resource  means  so  much  in  the  continued 
development  of  the  region  and  the  Nation,  and  is  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  so  many  ways,  that 
it  is  our  prime  duty  to  guard  it  jealously  against  deterio- 
ration or  destruction.  There  must  be  no  break  in  the 
flow  of  raw  material  to  maintain  industiy;  indeed,  the 
Southeast  must  look  forward  confidently  to  a  con- 
tinued and  material  increase  in  tie  volume  of  the  flow 
if  it  is  to  expand  its  industriahzation.  We  should  put 
to  rest  any  doubt  that  the  forests  will  play  their  full 
and  significant  part  in  helping  the  people  of  this  region 
to  achieve  secirrity  and  prosperity. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 


The  depression  of  the  1930's,  and,  more  especially, 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  World  War  have  brought 
strikingly  home  to  the  Southeast  a  clear  conception  of 
the  value  of  its  water  resources.  As  a  means  of 
absorbing  unemployment  and  of  providing  economic 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  decade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment launched  the  first  large  regional  effort  in  the 
multiple-purpose  use  and  imified  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
In  the  great  flood  of  1936,  with  only  a  few  of  its  multiple- 
purpose  dams  completed,  these  developments  served 
directly  to  reduce  considerably  the  flood  crest  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  More  recently,  as  the 
completion  of  dams  and  attendant  locks  has  progressed, 
an  increasing  volume  of  heavy  and  bulky  goods,  oil, 
grain,  gasoline,  automobiles,  sand  and  gravel,  textile 
goods,  has  moved  up  and  down  the  river  with  sub- 
stantial savings  in  transportation  charges  to  shippers 
in  the  Southeast  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  The 
outbreak  of  war  and  the  increasing  power  demands  of 
war  industries,  especially  for  materials  produced  by 
electro-metallurgic  processes,  such  as  aluminum,  have 
found  ready  use  for  the  newly  generated  power,  which 
has  permitted  the  establishment  in  the  Southeast  of 
many  new  industries  of  a  type  with  strong  possibilities 
of  permanence. 

The  navigable  streams  of  the  region,  with  imminent 
overtaxing  of  highway  and  rail  transportation,  have 
come  to  play  a  dominant  part  in  the  war  efl'ort.  Ships 
are  built  with  steel  from  the  mines  and  mills  of  northern 
Alabama  shipped  by  barge  to  Mobile.  The  physical 
feasibility  of  interconnecting  the  Atlantic  and  Gidf 
coastal  waterways  has  led  over  years  past  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Its  use  dm-ing 
normal  times  has  been  a  major  aid  to  coastwise  com- 
mercial shipping.  With  the  threat  of  large  wartime 
shipping  losses,  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  promises 
to  fidfill  in  a  very  spectacular  way  the  primary  purpose 
for  its  development — the  provision  of  a  route  for 
military  and  naval  and  war  industrial  shipping. 

Water  resom-ces  of  the  Southeast  are  serving  the 
region  and  the  Nation  importantly  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  prosperous  life  and  in  the  struggle 
against  Axis  aggressors.  These  resources,  moreover, 
are  only  partially  developed.     Perhaps  no  other  single 

1  Prepared  by  LeRoy  L.  Hidinger,  water  consultant,  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  Region  HI,  with  the  assistance  of  the  water  consultants  and  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Field  Office,  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  and  the  stalls  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


resource  holds  as  much  promise  for  the  region,  in  terms 
of  new  industries,  inexpensive  new  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  more  diversified  land-use  practices,  given 
carefully  conceived  development.  The  development 
of  those  resources  constitutes  one  of  the  soundest  lines 
of  private  and  governmental  activity  in  the  period  of 
post-war  adjustment.  The  investment  of  private  and 
pubhc  funds  in  a  program  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment for  the  region  after  the  war  promises  to  return 
itself  many  times  over,  both  directly  and  through  the 
extensive  industrial  and  commercial  activities  which 
find  their  base  in  economical  and  efficient  power  and 
transportation  which  that  investment  will  stimulate. 

The  Southeast,  in  its  increasing  urbanization  and 
industrialization  over  the  last  two  decades,  has  come 
also  to  realize,  if  only  partially,  that  the  unlimited 
and  disorderly  use  of  its  abundant  water  resources 
creates  grave  problems.  Community  and  industrial 
ground-water  supplies,  especially  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coastal  Plains,  have  been  seriously  and 
unnecessarily  depleted  through  wasteful  practices. 
Supplies  elsewhere,  especially  those  of  inland  cities 
dependent  upon  surface  waters,  have  been  seriously 
reduced  in  usefulness  through  stream  pollution.  Costly 
purification  processes  have  become  necessary. 

The  heavy  precipitation  which  provides  the  basis  for 
the  region's  valuable  resources  in  water  creates  other 
problems.  Vast  areas  of  land  require  drainage  before 
they  can  be  adapted  to  agricultural  or  other  uses. 
Large  expenditures  made  in  drainage  facilities  have 
often  been  lost  through  improper  maintenance.  Again, 
warm  climate  and  heavy  precipitation  have  conspired 
to  create  one  of  the  major  health  problems  of  the 
region  in  the  high  incidence  of  malaria,  transmitted  by 
swamp-bred  mosquitoes. 

The  development  of  the  region's  water  resources, 
the  conservation  of  its  supplies,  and  the  solution  of  its 
special  water  problems  present  no  insurmountable  tech- 
nical problems.  Rather,  they  require,  in  the  main, 
only  a  wide  understanding  throughout  the  region  both 
of  the  opportunities  and  the  safeguards  which  are 
involved.  From  a  public  opinion  adequately  informed 
will  come  the  stimulus  for  the  wise  use  and  protection 
of  this  rich  regional  endowment. 

Navigation 

The  Southeast  has  numerous  natural  harbors  and 
navigable  waterways  along  both  its  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  lines.     Many  of  the  rivers  are  lai^e  enough  to 
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carry  barge-transported  commerce  into  the  interior  of 
the  area,  many  miles  from  the  seacoast,  and  still  other 
rivers  can  be  made  navigable  as  multiple-purpose 
projects  are  developed  where  there  is  storage  for  water 
available  for  navigation  during  low  flow  periods. 

Ports 

The  ports  of  the  region  possess  obvious  locational 
advantages  for  both  import  and  export  trade  with  the 
Latin  American  Republics.  Any  reasonable  post-war 
world  order  will  require  more  intensive  use  of  existing 
harbors,  and  perhaps  the  improvement  of  others  when 
anticipated  Latin  American  and  other  foreign  com- 
merce reaches  mature  proportions.  The  improvement 
of  inland  waterways  will  surely  follow  in  the  wake 
of  expanding  industrial  activities,  and  will  add  to  the 
use  of  port  facilities. 

To  provide  for  existing  and  also  future  trade  there  are 
numerous  harbors  along  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
Coasts  for  seagoing  ships  and  many  others  with  ample 
depth  to  accommodate  coastwise  trading  vessels. 
The  region's  harbors  with  attendant  facilities  for  sea- 
going vessels,  together  with  the  depth  of  water  in  each 
harbor,  are  located  at  the  following  places: 

Depth 

(feet) 

Morehead  City,  N.  C 27 

Wilmington,  N.  C 30 

Charleston,  S.  C 30 

Savannah,  Ga 30 

Brunswick,  Ga 27 

Fernandina,  Fla 28 

Jacksonville,  Fla 30 

Ft.  Pierce,  Fla 27 

Hollywood  Harbor,  Fla.  (Port  Everglades).. _  35 

Miami,  Fla 30 

Key  West,  Fla 26 

Charlotte,  Fla 30 

Tampa,  Fla 30 

Carabelle,  Fla 25 

Port  St.  Joe,  Fla 27 

Panama  City,  Fla 27 

Pensacola,  Fla 32 

Mobile,  Ala 32 

Gulfport,  Miss 27 

To  the  staff  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  the  improvements  listed  below  appear 
necessary  to  care  for  commerce  which  war  conditions 
have  increased  considerably.  Most  of  these  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  and  authorized  by  Congress: 

(1)  Winyah  Bay,  S.  C. — Change  the  existing  project  at 
Winyah  Bay  by  providing  a  channel  27  feet  deep  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  turning  basin  in  Sampit  River  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,260,000. 

(2)  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. — Provide  a  depth  of  35  feet  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  port  terminals  on  Cooper  River,  and 
a  10-foot  channel  in  Shen  Creek  from  Hog  Island  Channel  to  a 


point  250  feet  upstream  from  the  Mount  Pleasant  Wharf,  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $465,000. 

Modify  the  existing  National-Defense  project  for  Charleston 
Harbor  by  providing  an  anchorage  area  30  feet  deep  in  the  water 
area  between  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,820,000. 

(3)  Canaveral  Harbor,  Fla. — Construct  at  Canaveral,  Fla.,  a 
turning  basin  27  feet  deep  and  1,000  feet  wide  with  an  average 
length  of  about  1,900  feet,  located  near  the  easterly  shore  of 
Banana  River  and  enclosed  by  a  dike;  an  entrance  channel  27 
feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide  extending  from  the  turning  basin  to 
deep  water  in  Canaveral  Bight,  protected  at  its  seaward  entrance 
by  jetties  to  the  12-foot-depth  contour;  a  barge  canal  8  feet  deep 
and  100  feet  wide  from  the  turning  basin  to  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway;  and  a  lock  50  feet  wide  and  250  feet  long  at  a  suitable 
point  on  the  barge  canal,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $1,661,000; 
local  interests  should  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost. 

(4)  Savannah  Harbor,  Ga. — Provide  for  widening  the  present 
channel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway 
terminals  and  for  deepening  the  authorized  channels  above  the 
Seaboard  Airline  Railway  Bridge  from  26  feet  to  30  feet,  at  a 
total  additional  cost  of  $281,000. 

(5)  St.  Augustine  Harbor,  Fla. — Complete  the  authorized 
project  by  constructing  a  steel  sheet  piling  sand  trap  groin  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

(6)  Miami  Harbor,  Fla. — Alter  the  existing  project  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  approach  channel  and  turning  basin  to  give 
access  to  a  series  of  new  docks  to  be  constructed  by  the  City  of 
Miami  on  the  northwest  side  of  Virginia  Key,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,275,000. 

(7)  Mobile  Harbor,  Ala. — Provide  a  channel  27  feet  deep  and 
125  feet  wide  from  the  Mobile  River  channel  at  its  mouth, 
through  Garrows  Bend  to  and  including  a  turning  basin  of  the 
same  depth,  800  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide  at  an  estimated  first 
cost  of  $57,000;  to  serve  the  new  Army  depot  and  air  field  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arlington  pier,  provide  for  the  extension  of  the 
recommended  channel  through  Garrows  Bend  at  a  width  of  125 
feet  to  and  including  a  turning  basin  800  feet  long  and  600  feet 
wide,  all  27  feet  deep,  at  an  estimated  first  cost  of  $55,000. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  surveys  and  studies  on  harbors 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Gulfport,  Miss.,  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  deepening  for  seagoing  ships. 

Intracoastal  Waterway 

The  Intracoastal  Waterway  provides  a  protected 
navigation  channel  following  a  series  of  soimds,  rivers, 
and  harbors  along  both  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
for  the  use  of  small  craft  that  cannot  operate  on  the 
open  ocean  or  gulf  without  danger  from  submarines  and 
from  storms.  This  waterway  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  distribution  to  various  ports  along  the  coasts  of 
shipments  that  originate  in  the  interior  of  the  region. 
It  will  become  mcreasingly  important  as  new  industries 
move  into  the  region. 

The  Intracoastal  Waterwayhas  been  completed  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  State 
Line  to  Florida  Bay,  60  miles  southwestwardly  from 
Miami,  Fla.,  with  a  minim imi  base  width  of  90  feet  and 
to  the  follownng  depths:  From  Virginia-North  Carolina 
State  Line  to  St.  Johns  River,  Fla.,  12  feet;  from  St. 
Johns  River  to  Miami,  Fla.,  8  feet;  from  Miami  to 
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Florida  Bay,  Fla.,  7  feet.  It  has  also  been  completed 
from  the  western  boundary  of  the  region  at  Pearl 
River  on  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  State  Line  to 
Carrabelle,  Fla.,  a  distance  of  about  340  miles,  with  a 
9-foot  depth  and  100-foot  base. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  that  the  uncompleted  part 
of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  between  Apalachicola 
Bay,  Fla.,  and  St.  Marks  River,  Fla.,  be  completed 
with  a  depth  of  9  feet  and  a  width  of  100  feet  at  a 
cost  of  $515,500,  and  that  another  section  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  be  constructed  from  the  Caloosa- 
hatchie  River,  Fla.,  to  the  Anclote  River,  Fla.,  to 
include  the  existing  projects  for  Sarasota  Bay,  Caseys 
Pass,  and  a  channel  from  Clearwater  Harbor  through 
Boca  Ciega  Bay  to  Tampa  Bay  to  a  depth  of  9  feet  and 
a  bottom  width  of  100  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $3,200,000. 
The  development  of  the  war  and  consequent  shipping 
losses  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  will  make 
these  improvements  in  the  protected  Intracoastal 
Waterway  increasingly  imperative. 

Navigable  Rivers 

As  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  links  the  harbors  of 
the  Southeast  together,  the  rivers  of  the  region  link  the 
harbors  with  the  hinterland  and  the  hinterland  with 
the  oil  wells,  the  heavy  industries,  and  the  grain  lands 
of  regions  to  the  west  and  to  the  north.  River  trans- 
portation is  especiaUy  well  adapted  to  the  low-cost 
movement  of  heavy  and  bulky  freight  where  speed  is 
Qot  an  important  factor.  When  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation system  is  generally  overburdened,  as  at 
present  in  connection  with  war  activities,  water-borne 
commerce  in  the  inland  waterway  system  may  be 
expanded  more  quickly  and  to  a  greater  degree  than 
overland  commerce. 

The  navigation  facilities  introduced  into  the  multiple 
purpose  dams  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pro- 
vide a  spectacular  example  of  the  increasing  usefulness 
of  river  transportation  under  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions. During  the  first  8  months  of  1941,  with  naviga- 
tion facihties  not  as  yet  wholly  completed,  2,200  auto- 
mobiles valued  at  approximately  $1,540,000  were  de- 
livered to  GuntersvUle,  Ala.,  from  EvansvOle,  Ind., 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Tennessee  Rivers  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  During  the  same 
period  barges  from  Central  Western  ports  moved  ap- 
proximately $1,756,000  worth  of  grain  into  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  and  33,000,000  gallons  of  petroleima 
products,  largely  gasoline  from  Illinois  refineries, 
valued  at  approximately  $2,025,000,  were  moved  as 
well.  These  transportation  benefits  result  in  major 
savings  in  distribution  costs  and  are  not  confined  to 
cities  borderiag  the  Tennessee  River.     Thus,  for  exam- 


ample,  careful  studies  reveal  that  automobile  dealers  in 
CartersviUe,  Ga.,  would  save  from  $1.60  to  $10.80  per 
ton  on  shipments  of  automobiles  on  the  above  arrange- 
ment; the  people  of  Athens,  Ga.,  would  save  $2.88  in 
transportation  charges  on  each  ton  of  cereals  shipped 
in,  while  the  commimity's  cotton  rope  manufactm-ers 
would  profit  by  reductions  as  high  as  $3.92  per  ton 
CD  the  outbound  movement  of  their  shipping.  Nu- 
merous similar  instances  might  be  cited  of  possible  sav- 
ings in  in-bound  and  out-boimd  transportation  charges 
for  many  Southeastern  communities  both  outside  and 
within  the  Tennessee  VaUey.  Since  the  computations 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  existing  traffic,  increased 
traffic  will  result  in  even  greater  savings.  Under  exist- 
ing regulations  making  it  madatory  that  in  through 
rates  common  carriers  by  water  and  rail  join  upon  appli- 
cation of  either  party  and  compliance  with  specific 
technical  provisions,  it  is  anticipated  the  savings  latent 
in  increased  use  of  river  transportation  wiU  be  widely 
diffused  over  the  region.^ 

There  are  numerous  rivers  in  the  Southeastern  States 
which  are  now  navigable  and  many  others  which  can  be 
made  navigable  by  the  installation  of  locks  and  dams, 
and  with  an  increased  supply  of  water  from  storage  in 
multiple-purpose  projects  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  power  or  flood  control  or  both.  Some  of  the 
more  important  navigable  streams  are  the  following: 


Waterway 


Chowan  River. 


Roanoke  River- 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Pamlico,  Tar  Rivers.. 

Neuse  River 

Cape  Fear  River 

Waccamaw  River 

Pee  Dee  River 

Cooper-Santee  Rivers. 


Savannah  River 

St.  Marys  River 

St.  Johns  River 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Lucie-Caloosa* 
hatchie  River. 

Sarasota  Bay 

Clearwater  Harbor... 

Apalachicola  River. _ 

Mobile,    Tombigbee, 

Warrior  Rivers. 

PascagouJa  River 

Pearl  River 

Mississippi  River 


Do.. 


Tennessee  River 

Cumberland  River.. 


From 


Albemarle  Soimd. 


.do. 


1  mile  above  Ply- 
mouth, N.  C. 
Hamilton,  N.  C. 

Palmyra,  N.  C... 

Intracoastal  Wa- 
terways...  

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 


Savannah  Harbor. 

Mouth. 

do... 

Jacksonville 

Palatka.. 

Sanford 

Stuart,  Fla.. 


Sarasota,  Fla 

Clearwater,  Fla. 

Mouth 

....do 


Dog  River. 

Mouth 

...do 


20    miles    above 
Baton  Rouge. 

Mouth 

-...do... 


To 


Junction  Blackwater 
and  Nottoway  Riv- 
ers. 

1  mile  above  Ply- 
mouth, N.  C. 

Hamilton,  N.  C 


Palmyra     Landing, 
N.  C. 

Weldon,  N.  C 

4  miles  below  Green- 
viUe.  N.  0 

Kewbern,  N.  C 

Fayetteville,  N.  C... 

Conway,  S.  C 

Smith  MUls,  S.  C... 
Junction      Congaree 
and  Wateree  Riv- 
ers. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Crandall,  Fla 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Palatka,  Fla 

Sanford,  Fla 

Lake  Harney,  Fla 

Pimta  Rosa,  Fla 


Tampa,  Fla 

Tampa  Bay,  Fla 

Florida  River 

Port      Birmingham, 

Ala. 

Dead  Lake 

Bogalusa.  La... 

20  miles  above  Baton 

Rouge.  La. 
Cairo,  HI 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Carthage,  Tenn.. 


Length  Depth 


Milett 
48 

10 

53 

18 

50 
47 

24 
115 
15 
33 
120 


199 
12 
28 
55 
90 
25 

163 

20 
26 
45 
426 

32 

60 

260 

823 

6t8 
308 


Feet 
9.5 


12 
10 
8 

S 

12 

12 
8 

12 
9 

10 


17 
30 
13 

8 

5 

6-10 

7 
5-8 


6 


J  "The  Tennessee  River  Goes  to  Town",  an  address  by  Chairman  David  E. 
Lilienthal,  of  the  Tenne.'isee  VaUey  Authority,  before  the  Rotary  Club,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  October  6,  1941.  For  detailed  figures  on  potential  savings  in  transportation 
charges  to  Atlanta  consumers  on  various  products  moved  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
see  Appendix,  table  VIIl. 
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Inrrcascd  industrialization  will  place  the  region  in  a 
position  to  make  much  more  complete  use  of,  and  effect 
major  savings  in  distribution  costs  through,  river 
transportation.  Industrialists,  financiers,  wholesale 
and  retail  merchants,  and  all  interests  concerned  with 
the  development  and  planning  of  a  sounder  regional 
economy  may  well  take  increased  interest  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  regional  river  transportation  facilities  to  the 
point  of  their  maximum  usefulness.  Studies  by  the 
Army  Engineers  have  indicated  the  following  projects 
as  desirable  to  that  end;  most  of  them  have  been 
recommended  for  construction  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army  and  authorized  by  Congress.  These  proj- 
ects appear  to  the  staff  of  the  Southeastern  Regional 
Planning  Commission  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  sound 
regional  development  plan.' 

(1)  Pembroke  Creek,  N.  C. — Construct  a  channel  up  Pembroke 
Creek  80  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep  from  the  improved  channel  in 
Edenton  Bay,  N.  C,  upstream  500  feet;  thence  50  feet  wide  and 
8  feet  deep  to  the  wharf  of  the  United  States  Fish  Hatchery,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $9,500. 

(2)  Pughs  Channel,  N.  C. — Improve  the  channel  from  Pamlico 
Sound  to  Rodanthe,  N.  C,  by  widening  to  100  feet  and  deepen- 
ing to  6  feet,  and  constructing  a  basin  with  arms  at  the  shore  end, 
all  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000. 

(3)  Avon  Channel,  N.  C. — Construct  a  channel  from  Pamlico 
Sound  to  Avon,  N.  C,  100  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  with  a 
turning  basin  at  the  shore  end  100  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $16,500. 

(4)  Rollinson  Channel,  W.  C. — Improve  the  project  for  Rollin- 
Bon  Channel  by  providing  a  channel  100  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
deep  from  Pamlico  Sound  to  the  wharves  at  Hatteras,  N.  C,  and 
constructing  a  basin  in  front  of  the  wharves,  all  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $27,000. 

(5)  Swan  Quarter  Canal,  N.  C. — Provide  a  channel  60  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  deep,  extending  from  Deep  Bay  through  the  present 
waterway  to  Swan  Quarter  Bay,  thence  through  the  Swan 
Quarter  Canal,  and  also  construct  a  basin  500  feet  long  and  60 
to  300  feet  wide  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $22,500. 

(6)  Thoroughfare  Bay,  N.  C. — Improve  the  existing  channel 
connecting  Thoroughfare  Bay  with  Cedar  Bay  by  providing  a 
depth  of  7  feet  and  increasing  the  width  at  the  bends,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $20,000. 

(7)  Core  Sound,  A'.  C. — Improve  the  Core  Sound  Waterway 
connecting  Pamlico  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor,  N.  C.  by  pro- 
viding channels  75  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep,  located  near  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  Barkers  Island  respectively,  and  a  side 
channel  75  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep  to  and  including  a  basin  150 
feet  long  and  130  feet  mean  width  at  Davis,  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $35,000. 

(8)  Beaufort  Harbor,  X.  C. — Provide  an  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing basin  in  Beaufort  Harbor  eastward  to  the  easterly  side  of 
March  Street  and  increase  the  width  of  the  entire  basin  to  600 
feet  and  the  depth  to  12  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $54,000. 

(9)  Banks  Channel,  N.  C. — Provide  a  channel  90  feet  wide  and 
8  feet  deep  from  the  Inland  Waterway  via  Motte  and  Banks 
channels  to  a  point  just  within  Masonboro  Inlet  at  Wrightsville 
Beach,  N.  C,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,000. 

'  A  number  of  these  projects  have  been  modified  substantially  to  meet  war  needs. 
and  their  cost  estimates  have  been  revised  since  this  list  was  compiled,  in  June  1942. 


(10)  Myrtle  Sound,  X.  C. — Construct  6  mooring  basins  in 
Myrtle  Sound  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $24,000. 

(11)  Xortheast  (Cape  Fear)  River,  N.  C. — Construct  a  channel 
25  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  with  increased  width  at  the  bends, 
from  Hilton  Bridge  at  Wilmington,  for  a  distance  of  1%  miles 
upstream  and  a  turning  basin  600  feet  wide  at  the  upper  end,  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  $73,000. 

(12)  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C. — Improve  the  navigation  facilities 
of  Cape  Fear  River  at  and  below  Wilmington,  N.  C,  by  increas- 
ing the  width  of  the  southerly  approach  to  the  anchorage  basin 
from  1,500  feet  to  4,500  feet  and  the  depth  of  the  channel  from 
Wilmington  through  the  ocean  bar  to  32  feet  with  widths  recom- 
mended in  House  Document  No.  131,  Seventj'-sixth  Congress, 
1st  session,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,465,000. 

(13)  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. — Construct  an  anchorage  basin  for 
yachts  125  feet  wide,  335  feet  long  and  12  feet  deep,  connecting 
with  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  near  the  town  of  Myrtle  Beach 
S.  C,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $11,000. 

(14)  Congaree  and  Wateree  Rivers,  S.  C. — The  construction  of 
the  San  tee-Cooper  Project  will  provide  a  waterway  from  Charles- 
ton Harbor  to  the  head  of  the  Santee  River  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  Rivers.  Construction 
of  a  navigable  channel  8  feet  deep  in  the  Congaree  River  from  its 
junction  with  the  Wateree  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  is  proposed. 
Water  to  aid  navigation  during  low  flow  periods  would  be  ob- 
tained from  a  multiple  purpose  project  in  connection  with  power 
development  on  Broad  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Congaree.  The 
cost  of  the  navigation  channel  is  estimated  to  be  $300,000. 
Likev\-ise  it  has  been  proposed  that  an  8-foot  navigable  channel 
be  constructed  on  the  Wateree  River  from  its  junction  with  the 
Congaree  River  to  Camden,  S.  C.  Water  to  aid  navigation 
during  low  flow  periods  would  be  obtained  from  a  multiple  pur- 
pose project  in  connection  with  power  development.  The  cost 
of  the  navigation  channel  is  estimated  to  be  .$918,000. 

(15)  Beresford  Creek,  S.  C. — Improve  Beresford  Creek  by  the 
construction  of  a  channel  6  feet  deep  and  60  feet  wide,  with 
widening  at  the  bends,  via  Clouter  Creek  from  Cooper  River 
to  Mile  1.83  of  Beresford  Creek  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21,000. 

(16)  Abbapoola  Creek,  S.  C. — Construct  a  channel  in  Abba- 
poola  Creek  60  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  from  the  mouth  to  a 
turning  basin  at  Mile  5,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,800. 

(17)  Russell  Creek,  S.  C. — Construct  a  channel  in  Russell 
Creek  60  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep  from  the  mouth  to  a  highway 
crossing  at  Mile  4.2,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15,500. 

(18)  Savannah  River,  S.  C.-Ga. — The  existing  project  on 
Savannah  River  from  Savannah  Harbor  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  pro- 
vides for  a  6-foot  navigation  channel,  to  be  secured  by  dredging 
and  by  the  construction  of  a  lock  and  contraction  works.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  existing  project  be  altered  to  include 
the  regulation  of  stream  flow  as  a  part  of  a  multiple  purpose 
power-navigation  project  to  be  constructed  at  the  Clark  Hill 
site  on  the  Savannah  River  above  Augusta. 

(19)  <S(.  Johns  River,  Fla. — Improve  the  harbor  lines  in  St. 
Johns  River  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  follows:  (a)  Widen  Terminal 
Channel  between  its  present  westerly  edge  and  the  new  pierhead- 
bulkhead  line  to  a  depth  of  30  feet;  (fe)  dredge  to  a  depth  of  28 
feet  the  area  between  the  foot  of  Laura  Street  and  the  Duval 
County  Highway  Bridge;  (c)  dredge  a  navigation  and  floodway 
channel  200  feet  wide  and  26  feet  deep,  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Commodore  Point  Terminals,  terminating  in  deep  water  at 
each  end;  and  ((/)  dredge  an  approach  and  mooring  basin  20 
feet  deep,  1,300  feet  long  at  the  20-foot  depth  contour  and  600 
feet  long  at  the  pierhead  line  in  front  of  'he  Xaval  Reserve 
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Armory  in  South  Jacksonville,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$725,000. 

(20)  St.  Johns  River,  Fla. — The  navigation  channel  in  the  St. 
Johns  River  from  Palatka  to  Sanford,  Florida,  should  be  altered 
to  provide  for  a  channel  100  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep,  with  a 
side  channel  of  like  dimensions  to  Enterprise,  Florida,  at  an 
estimated  total  cost  of  $290,000. 

(21)  Sebastian  Channel,  Fla. — Construct  at  Sebastian,  Fla., 
an  entrance  channel  100  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep  from  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  to  and  including  a  turning  basin  600  feet 
long  and  300  feet  wide  in  front  of  the  town  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $19,000. 

(22)  Vera  Beach  Channel,  Fla. — Construct  a  channel  from  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  to  a  point  at  or  near  Vero  Beach,  Fla., 
to  provide  a  basin  8  feet  deep  extending  from  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  to  the  easterly  shore,  approximately  1,140  feet  wide 
at  the  Waterway  and  280  feet  wide  at  the  shoreline,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7,300. 

(23)  Cross  Florida  Waterway,  Fla.— The  Cross  Florida  Water- 
way should  be  altered  from  Stuart,  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  by  deepening  to  8  feet  St.  Lucie 
River  and  Canal,  Lake  Okeechobee  and  Caloosahatchie  Canal 
and  River,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $208,000.  (Note:  This  is  not 
the  proposed  Cross  Florida  barge  canal.) 

(24)  New  River,  Fla. — Dredge  a  channel  100  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  deep  in  New  River  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  through  the 
rock  shoal  between  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  and  Tarpon 
Bend  and  remove  sunken  vessels  and  snags  in  New  River  and 
in  its  South  Fork  to  the  intersection  of  Dania  Cut-off  Canal, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $60,000. 

(25)  Little  Manatee  River,  Fla. — Improve  Little  Manatee  River 
by  providing  a  channel  100  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  from  Tampa 
Bay  to  a  point  2,700  feet  above  the  railroad  bridge  at  Ruskin 
and  75  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  in  Marsh  Branch  to  and  in- 
cluding a  turning  basin  at  the  highway  bridge  at  Ruskin,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $77,000. 

(26)  Alafia  River,  Fla. — Dredge  a  channel  150  feet  wide  and 
25  feet  deep  from  the  ship  channel  in  Hillsboro  Bay  to  and  in- 
cluding a  turning  basin  in  the  Alafia  River  600  feet  wide  and 
1,025  feet  long,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $189,000. 

(27)  Hillsboro  River,  Fla. — Provide  in  Hillsboro  River  a  chan- 
nel 100  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
Tampa  Harbor  project  to  a  point  2,000  feet  upstream  from  the 
Michigan  Avenue  Bridge,  and  remove  snags,  wrecks  and  piling 
on  up  to  the  Florida  Avenue  Bridge,  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $60,000. 

(28)  Anclote  River,  Fla. — Extend  and  enlarge  the  existing 
channel  of  Anclote  River  upstream  to  form  a  turning  basin,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000. 

(29)  Pithlachascotee  River,  Fla. — Construct  a  channel  in  Pith- 
lachascotee  River  100  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  and  including  a  basin  200  feet  in  maximum  width 
and  730  feet  long  at  the  down  stream  side  of  the  highway  bridge 
at  Port  Richey,  Fla.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $51,000. 

(30)  St.  Marks  River,  Fla. — Straighten  the  existing  navigation 
channel  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Bayou  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$71,000. 

(31)  St.  Josephs  Bay  Canal,  Fla. — Provide  for  taking  over  the 
existing  canal  connecting  the  Intracoastal  Waterwaj'  to  St. 
Josephs  Bay,  Fla.,  and  for  enlarging  the  canal  to  a  depth  of  9 
feet  and  a  width  of  100  feet,  at  an  estimated  first  cost  of  $81,000. 

(32)  Apalachicola  River,  Ga.-Fla.-Ala. — For  navigation  in  the 
Apalachicola  River,  the  plan  provides  for  a  channel  9  feet  deep 
and  100  feet  wide  to  be  obtained  by  open  channel  improvement 


and  flow  regulation.  In  the  Chattahoochee  River  below  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  it  provides  for  the  same  size  channel  through  the  con- 
struction of  6  locks  and  dams.  In  the  Flint  River,  it  provides 
for  a  channel  7  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  below  Bainbridge, 
Ga.,  and  a  channel  5  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  from  Bain- 
bridge to  Albany,  Ga.,  to  be  obtained  by  open  channel  improve- 
ments and  flow  regulation.  Flow  regulation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  and  the  development  of  power  would  be 
obtained  by  the  construction  of  six  storage-power  dams,  three 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  three  on  the  Flint  River. 
Power  facilities  would  be  installed  at  the  six  proposed  storage- 
power  dams  and  at  five  of  the  six  locks  and  dams  proposed  for 
the  canalization  of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  total  esti- 
mated first  cost  is  $67,044,000.  As  an  initial  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  plan,  it  is  reconomended  that  the  existing 
projects  for  Apalachicola  River,  Fla.,  Chattahoochee  River,  Ga. 
and  Ala.,  and  Flint  River,  Ga.,  be  modified  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  two  of  the  locks  and  dams  for  the  9-foot  project, 
one  at  Fort  Benning  and  one  at  the  Junction,  supplemented  by 
dredging  and  contraction  works,  to  provide  a  navigable  depth 
of  6  feet  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  to  Bainbridge,  Ga. ;  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  for  new  work  of  $6,500,000. 

(33)  Alabama  and  Coosa  Rivers,  Ala.-Ga. — The  plan  consists 
of  open  river  improvement  on  the  lower  87  miles  of  the  Alabama 
River,  the  construction  of  5  locks  and  dams  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Alabama  River,  the  construction  of  flights  of  locks  at  the 
3  present  power  dams  on  the  Coosa,  the  construction  of  7  new 
locks  and  dams  with  heads  ranging  from  20  to  48. feet  on  that 
stream  and  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  present 
lock  and  dam  below  Rome.  The  estimated  cost  without  de- 
velopment of  power  is  $34,239,000. 

Another  plan  consists  of  combining  the  production  of  water 
power  with  the  improvement  for  navigation.  Power  could  be 
advantageously  developed  at  5  of  the  new  dams  on  the  Coosa 
River,  provided  that  the  river  flow  was  regulated  by  reservoirs 
on  the  Etowah  River  and  Big  Canoe  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Coosa  River.     The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  plan  is  $57,707,000. 

(34)  Tombigbee  River,  Ala.-Miss. — Enlarge  the  spillway 
capacity  of  Dam  No.  1,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $115,000. 

(35)  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  Ala.-Miss. — Construct  on 
Tombigbee  River  near  Demopolis,  Ala.,  a  dam  to  replace  dams 
Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,750,000. 

(36)  Tombigbee  and  Tennessee  Rivers  Waterway,  Ala.-Miss. — 
The  proposed  plan  of  improvement  presupposes  the  construction 
of  a  recommended  new  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombigbee  River 
just  below  DemopoUs,  Ala.,  with  normal  pool  at  elevation  64. 
From  elevation  64  on  the  Tombigbee  River  to  the  normal  pool 
on  the  Tennessee  River  above  Pickwick  Dam  at  elevation  413, 
the  lift  would  be  accomplished  by  18  locks  and  8  dams  and  a  cut 
through  the  Yellow  Creek  divide  having  a  maximum  depth  of 
173  feet.     The  following  channel  dimensions  would  be  provided: 

9  feet  by  170  feet  in  the  river  section. 
12  feet  by  170  feet  in  the  canal  section. 
12  feet  by  115  feet  with  passing  places  in  the  divide  cut. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $66,000,000. 

(37)  Davphin  Island  Bay,  Ala. — Construct  a  channel  150 
feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep  from  Mobile  Bay  to  an  anchorage 
basin  600  feet  long  and  500  feet  wide,  located  just  north  of 
Fort  Gaines  on  Dauphin  Island  and  a  channel  40  feet  wide  and 
4  feet  deep  from  the  anchorage  basin  to  a  3-foot  depth  in  Dauphin 
Island  Bay,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $23,000. 

(38)  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala. — Enlarge  the  present  channel  in 
Bayou  La  Batre  to  a  depth  of  9  feet  and  a  width  of  100  feet  from 
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Mississippi  Sound  to  the  highway  bridge  at  the  town  of  Baj'ou 
La  Batre  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $27,500. 

(39)  Old  Fort  Bayou,  Miss. — Provide  an  entrance  channel  50 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  from  Biloxi  Harbor  into  Old  Fort 
Bayou,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,000. 

(40)  Back  Bay  of  Biloxi,  Miss. — Construct  a  channel  100  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  deep  in  Back  Bay  of  Biloxi  through  Crane's 
Neck  into  Bayou  Bernard,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,000. 

(41)  Bayou  Galere,  Miss. — Improve  Bayou  Galere  by  con- 
structing a  channel  40  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  from  its  mouth 
to  a  turning  basin  100  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long  near  a  boat 
yard  1  mile  above  the  mouth,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  86,000. 

(42)  Pearl  River,  Miss. — The  general  plan  of  improvement 
for  the  Pearl  River  includes  a  series  of  10  low  head  dams,  appro- 
priate lockage  facilities  and  channel  improvements  which  would 
provide  a  9-foot  navigable  waterway  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  Pearl  River  to  Jackson,  Miss.  The  estimated  first  cost  of 
the  general  plan  for  the  improvements  of  navigation,  control  of 
floods  and  the  development  of  power  is  $90,870,000.  $33,620,000 
of  this  construction  cost  is  chargeable  to  navigation. 

An  authorized  project  on  Pearl  River,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, from  the  mouth  to  Bogalusa,  La.,  is  under  construction. 
About  two  years  wiU  be  required  to  complete  the  project  with 
an  additional  expenditure  of  approximately  $1,860,000. 

(43)  Tennessee  River,  Tenn.-N.  C.-Va.-Ala.-Ky. — Congress  has 
authorized  the  construction  of  lock  tenders  quarters  at  the 
various  dams  on  this  river.     The  estimated  cost  is  $475,000. 

(Cumberland  River,  Tenn.-Ky. — A  study  is  now  being  made  to 
ascertain  the  cost  and  advisability  of  deepening  the  navigation 
channel  to  9  feet  from  the  mouth  to  NashvOle,  Tenn.) 

Flood  Control 

The  control  of  floods  ia  the  Southeast  has  long  been 
and  promises  to  continue  to  be  a  liability  accompanying 
the  possession  of  rich  water  resources.  Heavy  rainfall 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  storms  of  hurricane  in- 
tensity result  in  unusually  severe  floods  in  most  of  the 
streams  of  the  region.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
mountam  and  plateau  areas  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Fortunately,  effective  protection  from  flood 
damages  can  be  secured  in  many  instances  at  reasonable 
added  cost  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
facihties  for  river  navigation  and  hydroelectric  power. 
Consequently,  this  major  water  control  problem  is 
treated  at  this  point  in  relation  to  those  developmental 
problems.  The  control  of  floods  is  essential  to  prevent 
damages  to  highways,  railways,  urban  areas,  and  agri- 
cultural lands,  and,  of  com-se,  to  protect  human  life. 

Flood  conditions  vary  widely  in  different  parts  of  the 
region.  Many  of  the  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  slope  rise 
in  the  mountains  where  the  vaUej's  are  narrow  and  the 
fall  precipitous,  flow  through  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
and  out  onto  the  Coastal  Plain  where  the  valley  is  wide 
and  the  gradient  low.  Flood  waters  rush  down  the 
mountains  through  the  plateau  and  spread  out  over  the 
flat  Coastal  Plain  in  a  slow  moving,  shallow  sheet  of 
water  that  is  damaging  chiefly  to  agricultural  land.     In 
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the  mountains  there  are  comparatively  few  cities  lo- 
cated on  the  flood  plains  of  the  rivers  and  damages  occur 
chiefly  to  highways,  railways,  and  small  areas  of  farm 
land. 

There  are  more  cities  located  upon  the  flood  plains  of 
the  rivers  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  than  on 
the  Atlantic  slope  and,  consequently  there  is  much 
greater  danger  of  the  loss  of  lives  and  damage  to  homes, 
industries  and  business  property. 

The  rivers  which  originate  in  the  Coastal  Plains  or 
adjacent  uplamls  do  not,  on  the  whole,  cause  serious 
flood  damages  at  this  time.  Such  overflows  as  occur 
are,  in  most  localities,  confined  to  low,  undeveloped 
swamp  areas.  However,  few  river  channels  located  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  or  alluvial  formations  have  sufBcient 
capacity  to  carry  large  flood  flows.  For  this  reason,  as 
the  region  grows,  as  land  is  reclaimed  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  for  urban  expansion  in  those  areas,  flood 
problems  will  arise. 

Other  than  the  Mississippi,  there  are  numerous  rivers 
in  the  uplands  of  western  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
possessing  similar  characteristics.  No  cities  and  towns 
of  importance  are  flooded.  Most  highways  and  rail- 
roads are  buOt  high  enough  to  be  naturally  protected 
from  overflow.  Drainage  canals  have  been  constructed 
on  some  of  these  rivers  and,  in  the  upper  reaches  and  on 
the  tributaries,  they  are  usually  effective;  on  the  main 
streams  these  improvements  are  generally  inadequate 
to  prevent  floods  although  the  floodwater  is  carried  off 
more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Such 
damages  as  occur  are  largely  to  crops  on  small  areas  of 
cultivated  land  along  the  margins  of  valleys. 

Flood  control  problems  on  all  of  the  major  streams  of 
the  Southeast,  along  with  those  elsewhere  in  the  Nation, 
have  been  carefully  studied  for  many  years  by  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  appro- 
priate recommendations  made  to  the  Congress  for 
remedial  measures.  These  measures  have  ranged  from 
general  flood  control,  embracing  the  construction  of 
large  flood  control  dams  with  supplementary  levees  and 
diversion  canals  to  levees,  channel  deepenings  and  other 
local  facilities  to  protect  small  but  valuable  urban 
areas.  Careful  attempts  to  compare  the  costs  of  flood 
control  measures  with  the  value  of  benefits  in  terms  of 
future  damages  prevented  have  indicated  that  the  con- 
trol of  floods  in  many  of  the  valleys  of  the  Southeast  is 
not  economicafly  feasible  as  such.  In  many  other  in- 
stances, however,  these  studies  have  indicated  that  with 
proportionately  smaller  additional  construction  cost  for 
the  provision  of  navigation  or  hydroelectric  power 
production,  or  both,  in  flood  control  dams,  the  combined 
benefits  outweigh  the  combined  costs  and  render  the 
undertakings  economically  feasible.  Not  all  of  these 
studies  are  of  recent  date;  some  are  subject  to  revision 
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ij!  light  of  changed  conditions.  Further,  studies  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  flood  control  problems  on 
certain  rivers  indicated  the  economic  infeasibility  of 
specific  projects  even  though  power  production  and 
navigation  facilities  were  included,  though  many  of 
these  studies  are  recognized  as  being  based  upon  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  several  years  ago.  More  recent 
analyses  of  power  potentialities  and  needs  on  these 
streams  and  in  these  areas  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, as  will  be  indicated  below,  have  developed  in- 
formation with  which  the  earlier  findings  may  be  ad- 
justed. 

However,  the  construction  of  reservoirs  or  the  im- 
provement of  navigation  channels  on  streams  where 
complete  flood  control  would  not  be  economically  feas- 
ible in  itself  will  tend  to  reduce  the  crest  of  floods  and 
may  provide  substantial  relief  on  some  streams  without 
any  mcrease  in  cost.  In  other  localities  an  additional 
expenditure  for  partial  flood  control  may  be  justified 
when  complete  control  is  not  feasible. 

Flood  Control  on  Specific  Rivers 

There  follows  here  a  description  of  the  problems 
stemming  from  flood  damages  on  the  major  rivers  of 
the  region  and  the  remedies  which  appear  to  be  in- 
dicated: 

Tar,  Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear  Rivers. — These  rivers  have 
similar  flood  characteristics,  all  having  narrow  vaUeys 
in  the  upland  areas  and  broad  gently  sloping  valleys 
in  the  coastal  plain.  There  are  no  cities  located  wholly 
in  the  flood  plain  of  any  of  these  rivers  above  the  fall 
line.  However,  some  do  extend  down  onto  the  flood 
plains,  and  damage  occui-s  duruig  major  floods.  The 
chief  damages  from  floods  on  these  rivers  is  to  agri- 
cultural interests  located  on  the  coastal  plain. 

Investigations  made  some  years  ago  indicated  that 
general  control  of  floods  was  not  economically  justi- 
fiable at  that  time  on  either  the  Tar  or  Cape  Fear 
River,  even  though  combined  with  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power.  On  the  Neuse  River,  reservoirs 
could  be  constructed  that  would  reduce  to  harmless 
proportions  floods  that  occur  once  in  10  years  or 
oftener.  The  amiual  carrying  cost  would  be  some- 
what less  than  the  average  annual  flood  damage, 
but  the  annual  cost  would  be  $3  per  acre  or  more  on  all 
the  land  benefited  and  over  $10  per  acre  on  the  culti- 
vated land.  This  appears  to  be  too  heavy  a  tax 
burden  for  the  landowners  to  pay  under  existing  con- 
ditions. The  only  urban  area  on  these  three  rivers 
where  local  flood  control  appears  to  be  economically 
feasible  is  near  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  where  a  cut-off  on 
the  Neuse  River  would  lower  flood  stages  and  relieve  a 
low  area  in  the  city  from  backwater,  at  an  expenditure 
of  about  $50,000. 


Pee  Dee  and  Santee  Rivers. — There  are  numerous  sites 
for  power  dams  on  the  headwaters  of  both  of  these  South 
Carolina  streams.  If  power  is  fully  developed,  the 
necessary  dams  will  create  a  series  of  reservoirs  that 
will  utilize  most  of  the  river  valleys  above  the  fall  line, 
and  prevent  cultivation  of  the  land.  However,  much 
of  this  land  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  under 
present  conditions,  and  such  as  is  cultivated  cannot  be 
economically  protected  from  floods.  It  now  appears 
that  it  would  be  more  useful  in  the  local  economy  if 
used  for  power  purposes  than  for  agriculture,  although 
further  studies  are  needed  to  verify  this. 

About  616,000  acres  of  land  along  the  Pee  Dee  in 
the  coastal  plain  are  subject  to  overflow  during  large 
floods.  Less  than  10  percent  of  this  area  is  cultivated. 
Damages  due  to  floods  are  limited  largely  to  crops  on 
cultivated  areas  and  to  highways  and  railroads.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  indicate  that  only  about  64,000 
acres  would  be  protected  from  floods  by  the  construc- 
tion of  multiple-use  dams  for  both  power  and  flood 
control  and  that  the  cost  that  should  be  allocated  to 
flood  control,  would  amount  to  $34.40  per  acre  of  land 
protected.  Estimates  on  the  protection  from  floods  of 
1 15,000  acres  along  Lynches,  Lumber,  and  Little  Pee  Dee 
rivers  indicate  a  cost  of  $37  per  acre.  These  costs  are 
far  in  excess  of  the  flood  benefits  and  the  projects 
cannot  be  economically  justified  on  that  basis.* 

Tiiere  are  about  348,000  acres  of  land  along  the 
Santee  River  in  the  coastal  plain  that  are  overflowed 
during  large  floods.  Most  of  this  land  is  timbered 
and  direct  flood  damages  are  small.  The  Santee- 
Cooper  Hydroelectric  Project  now  under  construction 
provides  for  a  diversion  dam  87  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Santee  River.  Approximately  100,000  acres  of 
land  above  the  dam  will  be  submerged.  Below  the 
diversion  dam  the  flood  hazard  is  largely  if  not  com- 
pletely removed. 

Edisto  River. — The  Edisto  River  in  South  Carolina 
lies  almost  entirely  within  the  coastal  plain.  Some 
of  the  lands  along  the  river  are  subject  to  floods. 
Recent  studies  by  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
state  that  improvement  by  the  construction  of  dams 
for  flood  control  with  or  without  power  development  is 
not  economically  justified.  However,  these  studies 
recommended  that  the  channel  be  cleared  on  the  lower 
18  miles  of  South  Fork,  the  lower  10  miles  of  North 
Fork,  and  the  upper  15  miles  of  Edisto  River.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  work  wUl  double  the  capacity  of 
the  river  channels  and  give  considerable  relief. 

Savannah  and  Altamaha  Rivers. — The  vaUeys  on 
these  river  systems  above  Augusta,  Milledgeville,  and 
Macon,  Georgia,  are  narrow  and  rugged.     They  con- 
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tain  no  cities  or  towTis  of  importance  and  damages  from 
floods  are  not  serious. 

Below  Augusta  the  lowlands  along  the  Savannah 
River  are  subject  to  floods.  However,  only  a  small 
percentage  are  in  cultivation  and,  thus,  flood  damages 
are  small.  The  cost  of  protecting  these  lands,  either 
by  means  of  levees  or  reservoirs,  even  when  combined 
with  power,  was  indicated  as  economically  unjustified 
in  early  studies  by  the  United  States  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  Similarly,  the  Altamaha  floods  about 
385,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Coastal  Plain  during  large 
floods,  and  the  cost  of  general  flood  control  with  or 
without  power  development  was  found  to  exceed  the 
benefits.  However,  there  are  some  areas  where  flood 
control  is  economically  feasible.  Butler  and  Champ- 
ney  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  now  protected 
by  levees  against  all  but  the  largest  floods.  Investiga- 
tions indicate  that  a  considerable  area  of  overflowed 
land  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  can  be  protected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $2,120,000,  although  consideration  must 
be  made  of  agricultural  potentialities  to  determine 
whether  the  expenditure  is  justified. 

The  City  of  Macon  lies  largely  above  flood  level,  but 
a  number  of  industrial  plants,  brick  and  tile  factories 
and  a  public  park  are  flooded  during  high  stages  in  the 
Ocmulgee  River.  This  area  can  be  protected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $340,000  which  appears  to  be  economically 
justifiable. 

SatUla,  Suwannee,  Kissimmee,  Escambia  and  Other 
Rivers. — There  are  a  score  or  more  of  rivers  including 
those  listed  above  located  in  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain 
which  have  similar  characteristics.  The  floodwaters  in 
these  sluggish  streams  spread  slowly  into  the  adjacent 
swamp  lands.  Usually  only  the  higher  lying  lands  are 
cultivated  so  that  damages  do  not  reach  large  amounts. 
A  few  municipalities  are  affected  but  damages  are  con- 
fined largely  to  agriculture.  Flood  control  measm-es 
are  desirable  at  this  time  on  several  of  these  streams. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  protecting  against  floods  at 
Brewton  and  Flomaton,  Ala.,  on  the  Escambia  River 
system,  and  at  Careyville,  Fla.,  on  the  Choctawhatchee 
River,  by  the  construction  of  levees. 

Investigations  are  under  way  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility and  cost  of  flood  protection  on  the  following 
Florida  rivers:  Kissimmee,  Estero,  Imperial,  Corkscrew, 
Gordon,  HiUsboro,  Withlacoochee,  Suwannee  and 
Peace.  An  investigation  for  flood  control  is  also  needed 
on  the  Satilla  river  in  Georgia. 

Caloosahatchee  River  and  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. — 
Army  Enguieers  report  that  the  hurricane  of  1928, 
with  a  ma.ximum  wind  velocity  of  135  to  150  miles  per 
hour,  caused  a  hiuricane  tide  of  13.2  feet  on  Lake 
Okeechobee,  Fla.     This  hurricane  caused  such  great 


loss  of  life  and  property  damage  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment imdertook  the  present  Lake  Okeechobee 
flood  control  project.  Past  records  show  that  hum- 
canes  with  much  greater  wind  velocity  than  that  of 
1928  have  occurred,  notably  that  of  the  Florida  Keys 
in  1935,  which  had  an  estimated  wind  velocity  of 
approximately  200  miles  per  hoiu-  and  a  maximum 
hurricane  tide  of  16  to  18  feet.  Records  also  show  that, 
in  general,  past  hurricanes  striking  the  Atlantic  or 
Gulf  coast  are  reduced  very  little  in  mtensity  by  the 
time  they  reach  Lake  Okeechobee.  Lake  Okeechobee 
is  therefore  subject  to  hurricanes  of  a  similar  intensity 
to  that  of  the  hurricane  which  occurred  on  the  Keys  in 
1935,  and  it  may  have  to  withstand  a  hurricane  tide 
of  16  to  18  feet.  It  is  recommended  by  the  United 
States  Engineering  Department  that  at  this  time  the 
existing  project  be  modified  to  provide  for  raising  and 
enlarging  sections  of  the  Lake  Okeechobee  levees  in 
Division  No.  9  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,960,000. 

Apalachicola  River. — The  headwaters  of  the  Apala- 
chicola  River  lie  in  the  mountains  of  North  Georgia 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  About  one-half 
of  the  drainage  area  lies  in  the  Georgia  mountains  and 
Piedmont  Plateau,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Georgia 
and  Florida  Coastal  Plain. 

The  river  valleys  above  the  fall  line  are  narrow  and 
only  partly  Ln  cultivation.  A  small  part  of  a  few  cities 
and  towns  extend  down  into  the  flood  plain.  General 
flood  control  is  not  economically  justified.  However, 
a  series  of  power  dams  might  be  operated  so  as  to  reduce 
flood  stages  and  local  protection  can  be  secured  for 
cities  and  towns  by  the  construction  of  levees  and  chan- 
nel improvements.  Studies  are  now  being  made  on 
this  river  system  by  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

Mobile  River  System. — The  Alabama-Coosa  branch  of 
the  Mobile  River  rises  in  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  in  Southeastern  Tennessee. 
Above  Wetmnpka,  Ala.,  the  terrain  is  rugged  and  the 
valleys  quite  narrow.  Below  Wetunipka  the  valley  is 
wider  and  largely  in  cultivation. 

Large  floods  are  infrequent,  but  extremely  severe. 
Highest  stages  affect  parts  of  the  cities  of  Montgomery, 
Selma,  Prattville,  and  Gadsden,  Ala.,  and  Rome  and 
Canton,  Ga.,  and  also  much  agricultural  land.  Res- 
ervoir storage  in  the  valley  is  small  and  general  flood 
control  for  the  entire  valley  cannot  be  economically 
justified  either  by  reservoirs  or  other  means. 

The  cost  of  local  protection  can  be  justified  in  some 
localities.  A  system  of  levees  and  concrete  walls  has 
recently  been  constructed  at  Rome,  Ga.,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  multiple  use  reservoir  at  Allatoona,  Ga.. 
on  the  Etowah  River  for  power  and  flood  control  has 
been  projected.     This  reservoir  site  is  above  Rome  and 
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will  give  added  protection  from  floods;  the  estimated 
first  cost  of  the  project  is  $9,590,000. 

PrattviUe  on  Autauga  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Alabama  River,  can  be  protected  by  a  system  of  levees, 
flood  walls,  and  channel  improvement  at  a  cost  of 
$537,900. 

The  Tombigbee-Warrior  branch  of  the  Mobile  River 
lies  in  northwestern  Alabama  and  northeastern  Mis- 
sissippi. Floods  occiu-  frequently  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  but  destructive  floods  occur  only  about  one 
year  out  of  four  in  the  summertime. 

Above  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  the  valley  of  the  Warrior 
River  is  narrow  and  the  area  flooded  small ;  hence  flood 
damages  are  not  large  in  the  aggregate.  About  188,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Warrior,  most  of  which  lies  below 
Tuscaloosa,  are  subjected  to  floods.  About  one-half 
of  this  land  is  hi  cultivation. 

Neither  general  flood  control  for  the  Warrior  Valley 
as  a  whole,  nor  local  protection  for  the  agricultural 
lands,  appear  to  be  economically  justifiable. 

On  the  Tombigbee  River  above  Columbus,  Miss., 
extensive  channel  work  has  reclaimed  a  large  area  of 
land.  Large  floods  stifl  overflow  the  vaUey,  but  are 
carried  off  quickly  and  the  damages  are  not  excessive. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Demopohs,  Ala.,  dowTi  to  Lock 
No.  1,  overflows  are  rather  frequent,  and  an  area  of 
about  106,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  is  frequently 
flooded.  It  is  estimated  that  the  first  cost  of  levee 
protection  for  this  area  would  be  $3,000,000,  or  over 
$28  per  acre.  Moreover,  studies  of  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  indicated  that  general  flood 
protection  for  the  Tombigbee  River  valley  by  reservoir 
control  cannot  be  economically  justified  even  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Pascagoula,  Pearl,  and  Big  Black  Rivers. — The  greater 
part  of  the  drainage  areas  of  these  rivers  lies  ui  the  roll- 
ing hills  of  central  Mississippi.  The  valleys  are  rela- 
tively narrow,  are  subjected  to  frequent  flooding,  and 
are  largely  covered  with  timber.  The  cleared  areas  are 
located  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys  and  on  the  head- 
waters and  tributaries.  There  are  few  cities  or  towns 
affected  by  floods.  The  chief  benefits  from  flood  con- 
trol would  be  to  agricultural  land. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  is  affected  by  floodwater  from  the 
Pearl  River  which  backs  up  To^vn  Creek  and  floods 
some  of  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  city  and  covers  a  few 
of  the  main  thoroughfares.  Town  Creek,  which  carries 
most  of  the  storm  and  sanitary  sewage  from  the  city, 
overflows  during  large  floods  in  Pearl  River,  and  the 
disposal  of  sewage  is  seriously  retarded.  Studies  are 
now  under  way  to  determine  the  feasibflity  of  flood 
control  on  Pearl  River  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
city  of  Jackson.     Flood-control  studies  are  also  under 


way  on  Chickasawhay  and  Leaf  Rivers  and  Chunkey 
and  Borne  Creeks,  all  tributaries  of  Pascagoula  River. 

Big  Black  River  has  recently  been  improved  by 
channel  clearing  and  cut-offs.  Complete  flood  control 
is  not  deemed  economicaUy  justified  along  the  main 
stream  at  the  present  time. 

Mississippi  River. — The  construction  of  the  works 
for  controlling  floods  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  insofar  as  it  affects  the  States  of  Mis-  I 
sissippi  and  Tennessee  in  this  region,  has  been  largely 
completed.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  raise  the 
levee  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
the  Coahoma-Bolivar  County  line  south  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  River  to  an  elevation  3  feet  above  the 
project  flood,  and  to  complete  the  flood-control  works  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  protect  some  of  the  low-lying  areas 
of  the  city  from  backwater.  It  is  anticipated  that  3  or 
4  years  wfll  be  required  to  complete  this  project  at  a 
cost  of  about  $8,500,000. 

Yazoo  River  System. — The  headwaters  of  the  Yazoo 
River  lie  in  the  rolling  hill  lands  of  north  central  Mis- 
sissippi. Four  principal  rivers,  the  Coldwater,  TaUa- 
hatchie,  Yocona,  and  Yalobusha,  discharge  the  hill 
runoff  onto  the  flat  alluvial  plain  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  known  as  the  Yazoo  Delta  and  containing  about 
6,600  square  miles  of  rich  farming  land.  A  flood  control 
plan  for  the  main  streams  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress.  It  consists  of  reservoirs  on  the  rivers  in  the 
hiUs  and  cut-offs,  and  levees  on  the  main  river  in  the 
delta.  ^ 

The  Sardis  Dam  on  the  Tallahatchie  River  has  been 
completed.  The  Ai'kabutla  Dam  on  the  Coldwater 
River  was  scheduled  for  completion  early  in  1943. 
Cost  estimates  were  over  $7,500,000.  j 

Construction  of  neither  the  Enid  Reservoir  on  the 
Yocona  River  nor  the  New  Grenada  Reservoir  on  the 
Yalobusha  River  has  been  started.  The  former  will 
cost  about  $8,000,000,  and  the  latter  $24,000,000. 

Channel  work  in  the  Delta  for  protection  from  head- 
water is  under  way  and  will  be  completed  down  to 
TaUahatchie  River  during  1943.  The  cost  to  complete 
the  work  to  this  pomt  will  be  about  $2,880,000. 

The  remaining  improvements  on  the  Tallahatchie 
and  Yazoo  for  protection  against  headwater  will  be 
constructed  concurrently  with  the  Enid  and  New 
Grenada  Reservoirs. 

In  addition  to  protection  of  the  Yazoo  Delta  lands 
from  headwater,  protection  of  approximately  1,000,000 
acres  of  these  lands  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Delta  against 
backwater  from  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
construction  of  a  levee  and  pumping  plant  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $11,982,000. 
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Wolje,  Hatchie,  Forked  Deer,  and  Obion  Rivers. — 
These  rivers  are  located  in  the  rolling  hill  lands  of  west 
Tennessee.  The  valleys  are  narrow  and  largely  in 
timber.  There  are  no  cities  or  towns  on  the  flood  plains 
and  the  only  flood  damages  of  importance  are  confined 
to  farm  crops  located  along  the  margins  of  the  valleys 
where  farms  have  been  extended  onto  the  bottom  lands 
below  the  flood  line. 

Elimination  of  floods  from  the  valleys  along  the  main 
stems  of  these  rivers  is  not  economically  feasible.  Land 
along  the  headwaters  and  smaUer  tributaries  can  be 
advantageously  reclaimed. 

Tennessee  River  System. — The  headwaters  of  the 
Tennessee  River  lie  in  the  mountains  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  Heavy  rainstorms  sweeping 
over  these  mountains  cause  large  floods  in  all  the 
streams.  When  the  flood-control  and  power  reservoirs 
now  imder  construction  or  contemplated  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  river  below  Knoxville  are  completed,  most 
of  the  valley  will  be  occupied  by  reservoir  pools,  and 
flood  problems  will  be  largely  removed. 

However,  protection  works  are  necessary  at  Chatta- 
nooga. With  the  completion  of  the  TVA  dams  above 
Chattanooga,  the  city  will  need  further  protection  and 
a  levee  sj^stem  must  be  constructed.  This  project  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,000. 

To  reduce  flood  heights  at  Asheville  and  Marshall, 
N.  C,  and  other  points  along  the  French  Broad  River, 
detention  reservoirs  could  be  built  on  Swannanoa 
River,  Cane  Creek,  Hominy  Creek,  Mills  River,  David- 
son River,  and  French  Broad  River  at  Rosman,  and  to 
protect  Canton,  N.  C,  a  dam  should  be  built  on  the 
Pigeon  River  just  above  the  city.  The  cost  of  deten- 
tion dams  for  flood  control  only  would  approximate 
$6,500,000,  but  would  be  less  than  the  damages  from 
a  single  maximum  flood.  A  multiple-purpose  project 
for  power  and  flood  control  is  being  speedily  constructed 
on  the  French  Broad  River  at  the  Douglas  site  near 
Dandridge  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $34,000,000  under 
the  defense  program. 

Kingsport,  Tenn.,  on  the  Holston  River,  and  Eliza- 
bethton  on  the  Watauga  River  need  protection  from 
floods.  It  appears  that  relief  could  be  provided  by 
the  construction  of  multiple-purpose  projects  for 
power  and  flood  control,  probably  at  Cardens  Bluff  on 
Watauga  River,  and  at  Riddles  Creek  site  on  the 
Holston  River.  Other  locahties  that  need  flood  pro- 
tection are  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.,  from  floods  in  Beaver 
Creek;  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  from  floods  in  Brush 
Creek;  Knoxville,  Tenn.  from  floods  in  First  Creek; 
and  Bryson  City,  Sylva,  Dillsboro,  and  other  com- 
munities in  North  Carolina  from  floods  in  the  Tucka- 
segee  River.  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  provides  an  example 
of  the  costliness   of   building   urban   centers    on   the 


flood  plains  of  streams  susceptible  to  serious  and  fre- 
quent overflow.  In  this  instance,  valuable  residential 
and  industrial  property  has  been  erected  close  to  the 
river  in  an  area  which  is  subject  to  medium  and  large 
floods.  During  the  flood  of  August  1940,  which  was 
6  feet  or  more  lower  than  known  previous  floods  in 
the  area,  the  residential  section,  located  on  the  island 
section  of  the  area,  was  seriously  flooded,  necessitating 
the  evacuation  of  dwellings.  A  flood  of  a  slightly 
higher  crest  would  have  done  serious  damage  to  the 
industrial  properties  which  were  not  appreciably 
affected.  Elizabethton,  on  the  Watauga  River  nearby, 
lies  partly  on  the  flood  plain;  highly  developed  residen- 
tial areas  were  overflowed  during  the  1940  flood, 
damages  to  property  in  the  city  exceeding  an  estimated 
$300,000.  Again,  part  of  the  city  of  Asheville  is  built 
on  the  flood  plain  of  the  French  Broad  River.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  flood  of  the  magnitude  of  that  of 
1916  would  result  in  damages  of  $3,000,000  in  Asheville. 

Cumberland  River. — Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  and 
steep  gradient  on  the  upper  reaches  of  this  river,  the 
valley  is  subjected  to  large  floods  that  rise  quickly. 
The  cities  of  NashviUe,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  Middles- 
boro,  Barbourville,  and  Pineville,  Ky.,  have  serious 
flood-protection  problems.  A  large  part  of  the  valley 
is  in  cultivation  and  severe  crop  damage  is  suffered 
frequently. 

General  flood  control  for  the  Cumberland  River 
Valley  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  or  other  means 
cannot  be  economically  justified.  However,  the  con- 
struction of  six  dams  on  the  Cumberland  and  its 
tributaries  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
pm-pose  of  reducing  floods  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
These  dams  are  located  on  the  foUowing  streams: 

Wolf  Creek  Dam,  on  Cumberland  River. 
Dale  Hollow  Dam,  on  Obey  River. 
Center  Hill  Dam,  on  Caney  Fork. 
Stewarts  Ferry  Dam,  on  Stones  River. 
Three  Islands  Dam,  on  Harpeth  River. 
Rossview  Dam,  on  Red  River. 

Should  these  dams  be  constructed  for  flood  control 
alone,  the  result  would  be  beneficial  to  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  and  also  floods  in  the  Cimiberland 
Valley  would  be  reduced  to  stages  causing  little  or  no 
damage. 

The  Wolf  Creek  Dam  is  now  being  constructed  for 
flood  control,  with  provision  for  the  development  of 
power.  It  will  be  completed  in  1944  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $35,000,000.  With  an  additional  expenditure 
of  about  $25,000,000  for  the  production  of  power,  it  is 
estimated  that  250,000  kilowatts  can  be  produced  with 
an  average  annual  output  of  780,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours. 
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Studies  are  now  being  made  to  determine  the  effects 
on  floods  should  all  these  dams  be  constructed  for  both 
power  and  flood  control. 

Hydroelectric  Power 

WTiile  the  streams  of  the  Southeast  present  the  region 
with  serious  and  costly  flood  problems,  they  return  far 
greater  wealth-producing  values  in  electric  energy  and 
account  for  an  important  segment  of  its  industrial  and 
business  development.  Moreover,  the  provision  of 
hydroelectric  power-producing  facilities  in  connection 
with  navigation  and  flood -control  projects  has,  espe- 
cially, in  recent  years,  made  low-cost  power  available 
to  thousands  of  farms  and  has  facilitated  thereby  a 
more  diversified  type  of  farming,  and  a  richer  and  more 
attractive  life  for  rural  families. 

Installed  Hydroelectric  Capacity  by  States 

The  total  generating  capacity  of  water-power  plants 
of  100  or  more  horsepower  installed  in  the  region  as  of 
the  close  of  1941  was  4,295,266  horsepower."  An 
inventory  of  this  development  by  States  arranged 
according  to  the  volume  of  production  follows:* 

Alabama. — Hydroelectric  power  dams  have  been  con- 
structed at  13  points  along  the  rivers  of  Alabama. 
Private  power  companies  operate  generating  facilities 
at  10  of  these  points  on  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Pea,  and 
Conecuh  Rivers.  The  TVA  operates  the  remaining  3, 
which  are  located  on  the  Tennessee  River — Gunters- 
ville,  Wheeler,  and  Wilson  Dams.  The  installed 
capacity  of  the  developments  in  Alabama  is  1,141,968 
horsepower,  or  26.6  percent  of  the  region's  total. 

North  Carolina. — Hydroelectric  power  dams  in  North 
Carolina  mmiber  64;  the  instaUed  capacity  of  1,057,489 
horsepower  accounts  for  24.6  percent  of  the  total  for  the 
Southeastern  region.  The  developments  are  con- 
structed along  53  various  rivers  and  creeks.  Private 
power  companies  operate  all  of  the  developments  with 
the  exception  of  the  TVA's  Hiwassee  Dam  and  munici- 
pally owned  plants  at  Asheville,  Durham,  Highlands, 
North  WUkesboro,  and  Wilson.  A  very  large  number 
of  North  Carolina  power  developments  are  operated  by 
textile-manufacturing    plants. 

South  Carolina. — The  installed  capacity  of  hydro- 
electric plants  in  South  Carolina  totals  856,311  horse- 
power, 19.9  percent  of  that  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
Fifty-seven  generating  plants  are  involved  and  all  but 
two,  mimicipal  plants  at  Spartanburg  and  Columbia 
operated  in  connection  with  city  waterworks  depart- 
ments, are  privately  owned.     Twenty  rivers  and  creeks 

'  The  information  on  instaUed  hydroelectric  capacity  on  this  and  succeeding  pages  is 
based  on  S.  Doc.  125,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.;  additional  capacity  placed  in  operation 
during  1941  is  included.  Installed  capacity  in  terms  of  kilowatts  can  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  data  in  horsepower  by  0.746. 

•  See  Fig.  23.    For  detailed  tabulations  by  States,  see  Appendli,  table  IX. 
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have  provided  the  sites  for  these  developments.  As  in 
North  Carolina,  a  substantial  number  of  the  operations 
are  those  of  manufacturing  plants,  principally  textile 
mills/ 

Tennessee. — An  installed  hydroelectric  power  capacity 
of  626,572  horsepower  in  Tennessee  represents  14.6 
percent  of  the  total  for  the  region.  Of  the  29  plants 
making  up  this  capacity,  12  are  privately  operated, 
2  are  operated  by  municipalities  (Cookeville  and 
Lawrenceburg),  and  15  by  the  TVA,  21  rivers  and  creeks 
providing  sites. 

Georgia. — Forty-one  hydroelectric  developments  have 
been  installed  in  the  State  of  Georgia  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  591,026  horsepower.  They  are  located  on 
the  following  rivers:  Middle  Oconee,  Yellow,  Chatta- 
hoochee, Flint,  Savannah,  Tallulah,  Towaliga,  Ocmul- 
gee,  Tugalo,  Little  Ogeechee,  Soque,  Toccoa,  Etowah, 
Chattooga,  and  on  Beaverdam,  Spring,  Pataula,  White- 
water, Vickery,  and  Toccoa  Creeks.  Except  for  one 
TVA  dam  and  the  Elberton  municipal  plant,  the  de- 
velopments are  those  of  various  private  power  com- 
panies. The  instaUed  capacity  constitutes  13.8  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  region. 

Florida. — On  the  Withlacoochee,  Ochlockonee,  Ock- 
lawaha  Rivers  and  on  Blue  Springs  Creek  in  Florida, 
four  hydroelectric  developments  have  been  constructed. 
The  terrain  of  the  State  is,  of  course,  not  such  as  to 
endow  it  with  rich  hydroelectric  resources.  The  four 
developments,  operated  by  private  power  companies, 
have  a  total  instaUed  capacity  of  21,900  horsepower, 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  regional  total. 

Mississippi. — While  none  of  the  potential  power  sites 
of  Mississippi  have  as  yet  been  developed,  a  substantial 
area  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  within  the 
transmission  radius  of  the  TVA  dams  and  some  of  it  is 
in  close  proximity  to  those  developments. 

Eleven  other  hydroelectric  power  plants  in  the  South- 
east which  are  now  under  construction  are  listed  below. 


Name  of  project 

Stream 

State 

Esti- 
mated 
ultimate 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

Estimated 

ultimate 

cost 

Esti- 
mated 
comple- 
tion 
date 

Santee-Cooper.. 
St.  Lucie 

Santee  and  Cooper 

St.  Lucie 

Hiwassee  River. 

do 

Holston  River 

Tennessee  River 

do 

S.  C... 

Fla 

N.  C  ... 
N.  C... 
Tenn.._. 
Tenn.... 
Ky...... 

Ga 

Tenn.... 
Tenn.... 
Ky 

213, 300 
2,000 
100, 500 
20,000 
160,800 
171,500 
214,400 
20,000 
36,200 
201,000 
335, 100 

$48,000,000 

1941 

Apalachia 

Chatuge 

Cherokee 

Fort  Loudoun... 
Kentucky 

19,600,000 

6, 260, 000 

31,500,000 

29,  500, 000 

105, 000, 000 

4,700,000 

6. 250, 000 

35,900,000 

60,000,000 

1943 

1942 
1942 
1943 
1944 

Nottely 

Nottely  River 

Ocoee  River 

Tennessee  River 

DnmherlftTKi 

1942 

Ocoee  No.  3 

Watts  Bar 

Wolf  Creek 

1943 
1942 
1943 

'  In  the  winter  of  1942,  since  these  compilations  were  made,  the  South  Carolina 
Public  Service  Authority's  Santee-Cooper  Dam  initiated  operations  with  an  esti- 
mated installed  capacity  of  213,300  horsepower. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC   POWER  PROJECTS 
SOUTHEASTERN    REGION 

941 

source:  locations  AS  DETERMINED    8Y  FEDERAL  POWER   COMMISSION. 


ATLANTA   FIELD   OFFICE 
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•<>•    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION 

o     PROPOSED 

o     PROPOSED  a  EXISTING 


note:  PROJECTS  MAY  BE  IDENTIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  KEY  NUMBERS 
FROM  ACCOMF»NYING  LIST 


Figure  23 
PROPOSED  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  DEVELOPMENTS,  SOUTHEASTERN  STATES 

TAR  RIVER   BASIN  CAPE   FEAR   BASIN 


No. 

Project  name 

Stream 

State 

1 

N.  C. 

2 
3 

Sharpsburg.. 

do.... 

...  .do 

N.  0. 
N.  C. 

4 

Fishing  Creek 

Fishing  Creek       

N.  C. 

6 

do      

N.  0. 

6 

Sapony 

Sapony  Creek 

N.  0. 

NEUSE 

RIVER  BASIN 

7 

Falls 

N.  C. 

8 
9 
10 

Milbumie 

Wilson  MiUs 

Smithfield 

do 

do 

do              

N.  0. 
N.  0. 
N.  C. 

11 

.do   

N.  C. 

12 

Wiggins  MUl 

Contentnea  Creek 

N.  C. 

13 

Bakers  Mill 

N.  C. 

No. 

Project  name 

Stream 

State 

14 

.Smiley  Falls 

Cape  Fear  River 

do 

do        

N.  C. 

15 
16 

Lillington 

Fayettevllle 

N.  C. 
N.  C. 

17 

Haw  River 

N.  C. 

18 

BjTium 

do        

N.  C. 

19 
20 

Moores  Mill 

New  Hope 

do 

do        

N.C. 
N.  C. 

21 

Howards  Mill 

Deep  River 

N.C. 

22 
23 
24 
25 

Randleman 

Johnson  Ford _ 

Olendon 

Lockville 

:;"!do::";/.::r."::".;:: 

do 

do 

N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 

N.C. 

YADKIN-PEEDEE   BASIN 

26 

Wilkesboro             

N.C. 

27 
28 
29 

Elkin 

Donnaha 

High  Point.. 

do 

do 

do 

N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 
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YADKIN-PEEDEE  BASIN— Continued 


SATILLA  RIVER  BASIN 


No. 

Project  name 

Stream 

State 

30 

Yadkin  River 

N.  C. 

31 

32 

Tuckertown 

do 

Peedee  River 

N.  C. 
N.  0. 

33 

Morven                   _  

...do     

N.  C. 

34 

South  Yadkin  River 

Rocky  River 

do 

do 

N.  C. 

35 

Loves  Ford      .  .           

N.  C. 

36 
37 

Nances  Ford_. 

Crumps  Ford 

Uharie 

N.  C. 
N.  C. 

38 

Uharie  River 

Little  River 

N.  C. 

39 

N.  C. 

40 

Lynches 

Lynches  River 

s.  c. 

SANTEE  BASIN 


41 

N.  C. 

42 
43 
44 

Sugar  Creek 

Courtney  Island 

CflTTifipn 

do 

do..... 

Wateree  River 

South  Fork  River 

N.  C. 
N.  C. 

S.  c. 

45 

N.  C. 

46 

N.  C. 

47 
48 

Saluda 

do 

do 

N.  C. 

N.  C. 

49 

Clinchfield 

Greater  Gaston  Shoals 

Cherokee  Falls 

Broad  River          

N.  C. 

50 

do. 

S.  C. 

51 

do        

S.  C. 

62 
63 

Greater  Lockhart. 

Blairs 

do 

.do 

S.  C. 
S.  C. 

54 

s.  c. 

55 
56 

Columbia 

do.... 

do... 

s.  c. 
s.  c. 

57 

s.  c. 

58 

Tiger  River 

s.  c. 

59 

do 

s.  c. 

66 

Tiger 

do                     .-    . 

s.  c. 

61 

s.  c. 

62 

Enoree 

do 

s.  c. 

63 

s.  c. 

64 

The  Forks 

do                     

s.  c. 

65 

66 

'  67 

tipper  Ware  Shoals.. 

Buzzards  No.  2 

do 

do 

do 

s.  c. 
s.  c. 

B.C. 

EDISTO   RIVER   BASIN 


68     Edisto.. 


SAVANNAH  RIVER  BASIN 


69 

Tovn-RnsmRTi 

Toxaway  River 

Horsepasture  River 

Chatooga  River 

N.  C.-S.  C. 

70 

N.  C.-S.  C. 

71 

War  Woman 

Ga.-S.  C. 

72 

do 

Ga.-S.  C. 

73 
74 
75 

Rogues  Ford. 

Long  Creek 

do.. 

do 

do 

Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 

76 

Old  Pickens . 

Keowee-Little  Rivers... 
Keowee  River 

Tugaloo  River 

S.  C. 

77 

Clemson                 .    

S.  C. 

78 

Sugar  Creek 

Hartwell          

Ga.-S.  C. 

79 

Tugaloo-Savannah 
Rivers. 

Savannah  River 

do 

do 

do 

Ga.-S.  C. 

80 

Ga.-S.  C. 

81 
82 
83 

Calhovm  Falls 

Carters  Island 

Trotters  Shoals 

Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 

84 

Clark  Hill 

do 

Ga.-S.  C. 

85 

Brighams  Landing 

Bowman                ... 

Ga.-S.  C. 

86 

Broad  River     

Ga. 

87 

Carlton 

do 

Ga. 

88 

Anthony  Shoals. 

do 

Ga. 

ALTAMAHA  RIVER  BASIN 


89 

Tallassee 

Mitchell  Bridge 

Athens 

Laurens  Shoals 

Furman  Shoals 

Ga. 

•  90 
91 
92 
93 

i"iidoi"ii"."".'.r.."."."".ii 

do 

Ga. 
Ga. 
Ga. 
Ga. 

94 

High  Shoals 

Apalachee  River 

Ga. 

95 

Ga. 

96 

Coppin  Shoals. 

do..  . 

Ga. 

97 

Yellow  River 

Ga. 

98 

Lee  Shoals  . 

.    do 

Ga. 

99 

Peachstone 

South  River 

Ga. 

100 

do. 

Ga. 

101 

Ffl/'tnry  Shoftls 

Alcovy  River     .    .. 

Ga. 

102 

Ga. 

103 

Jackson  Bridge                

Towaliga  River 

Ga. 

104 

Dfimp'5  Ferry 

Ocmulgee  River 

Ga. 

105 

Ga. 

'  See  note  2  on  p.  109. 

•  See  also  No.  283.    No.  90  is  a  proposed  new  development,  whose  dam  site  is  near 
the  upstream  end  of  the  present  development  (No.  283). 


No. 

Project  name 

Stream 

State 

106 

Pearson 

Satilla  River 

Oa. 
Ga. 
Ga. 
Ga. 

107 
108 

Waycross.. 

Hurricane  Creek 

do 

.      do 

109 

Burnt  Fort.... 

do 

ST.  MARYS  RIVER  BASIN 


no 

Moniac.. 

St.  Marys  River 

do" 

Ga.-Fla. 

111 

112 

MacClenny 

Traders  Hill. 

Ga.-Fla. 
Ga.-Fla 

SUWANNEE  RIVER  BASIN 


113 

Okefenokee  . 

Suwannee  River 

do 

'"//.doVS.V.V.V.V.'.'.V.V.V. 

Oa. 

114 
115 
116 

Site  No.  4 

Site  No.  3 

Site  No.  2 

Fla. 
Fla. 
Fla. 

117 

Santa  Fe 

SfiTita  Fe  Rivpr 

Fla. 

AP.4.LACHIC0LA  BASIN 


118 

Roswell 

Chattahoochee  River 

do 

.    do.... 

Ga. 

119 
120 

Vinings 

Cedar  Creek 

Ga. 
Ga. 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

Franklin 

Lanier 

Clapps  Factory 

North  Highlands 

Fort  Benning 

iiiiido"":::::::::.:::;: 
do 

do""I 

Ga. 

Ala.-Ga. 

Ala.-Oa. 

Ala.-Ga. 

Ala.-Ga. 

126 

do 

Ala.-Ga. 

127 
128 
129 

Fort  Gaines 

Columbia.. 

I       doll" '.".'.'.'.' 

Ala.-Ga. 
Ala.-Ga. 
Ala.-Ga. 

130 

Woodbury  #2 

Flint  River 

Ga. 

131 

Wynn^  "Rrifigp 

do 

Qa. 

132 
133 
134 

Potato  Creek 

Auchimipkee  Creek 

Nokomis  .. 

do 

do 

..    do  ... 

Ga. 
Oa. 
Ga. 

135 
136 
137 

Montezuma 

Vienna 

Upper  Albany  . 

do 

do 

Oa. 
Oa. 
Ga. 

138 

Newton 

Apalachicola  River 

do..  .    . 

Ga. 

139 

River  Junction 

Fla. 
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140 

Gilmer 

Etowah  River 

Ga. 

141 
142 
143 

Canton 

AUatoona 

Kingston 

"iiidoiiii;:iii;i:i!i:::: 

do 

Oa. 
Oa. 
Ga. 

144 

Cartecay 

Coosawattee  River 

do 

do... 

Ga. 

145 
146 
147 

Upper  Coosawattee 

Lower  Coosawattee 

Ga. 
Oa. 
Tenn. 

148 

Alnctilspy  Vnllpy 

Conasauga  River 

Little  River.- 

Tenn. 

149 

Little  River 

Ala. 

150 

MUls  Creek 

Mills  Creek 

Ala. 

151 

Terrapin  Creek  , 

Terrapin  Creek 

Ala. 

162 

Big  Canoe  Creek 

Yellow  Leaf  Creek 

Waxahatchee  Creek 

.Ma. 

163 

Yellow  Leaf  Creek 

Ala. 

164 
165 

Waxahatchee  Creek 

Ala. 
Ala. 

166 

Weogufka  Creek  .. 

Weogufka 

Ala. 

157 

Ala. 

S158 
169 
160 
161 
162 

Pat  Lay  Dam 

Emory  Bend  Dam.. 

Howell  Mill  Shoals  Dam.. 
FortWilliam  Shoals  Dam.. 

"ii;doi""ii""iiii"i; 
do... 

Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 

163 

Crooked  Creek  . 

Tallapoosa  River 

Ala. 

164 

Ala. 

165 

Yellow  Blufl 

do 

Ala. 

166 

do 

Ala. 

MOBILE  RIVER  BASIN,  TOMBIGBEE  BRANCH 


167 

Lock  and  Dam  No.  1  (a) . . 

Tombigbee  River 

Ala. 

168 

Lock  and  Dam  No.  1 

do 

Ala. 

169 

Lock  and  Dam  No.  2 

do 

Ala. 

170 

Demopolis  (L.  &  D.  No.  4) . 

do 

Ala. 

•  171 

Lock  and  Dam  A 

do 

Ala. 

172 

Miss. 

«173 

Lock  and  Dam  B 

Tombigbee  River 

Ala. 

174 

Lock  and  Dam  C 

.  — -do. 

Miss. 

175 

Storage  Dam  No.  6 

Tibbee  River 

Miss. 

'  See  also  No.  249,  already  developed.    No.  158  is  an  altogether  diflerent  potential 
development  about  100  miles  upstream  of  No.  249. 
'  Nos.  171  and  197  are  essentially  alternates,  under  alternate  plans  for  improvement. 
'  Nos.  173  and  198  are  essentially  alternates,  tmder  alternate  plans  for  improvement. 


Regional  Planning — Part  XI:  The  Southeast 

MOBILE  RIVER  BASIN,  TOMBIOBEE  BRANCH— Continued 


No. 

Project  Dame 

Stream 

State 

176 
177 

Storage  Dam  No.  6 

T.nolf  and  Dftm  D 

ButtahatcWe  River 

Tombigbee  River 

Tombigbee  River 

do  .        ...         ..  . 

Miss. 
Miss. 

178 

Miss. 

179 

Lock  and  Dam  F  . 

Miss. 

180 

East  Fork  Tombigbee... 

do - 

do 

do 

Miss. 

181 
182 
183 

Lock  and  Dam  H 

Lock  and  Dam  I 

Lock  and  Dam  J 

Miss. 
Miss. 
Mis.s. 

MOBILE  RIVER  BASIN,  WARRIOR  AND  BLACK  WARRIOR  RIVER 

BRANCH 


184 

Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Lock  and  Dam  No. 
Storage  Dam  No.  1 
Storage  Dam  No.  2 
Storage  Dam  No.  3 

7. 

10 

13 

Warrior  River 

Ala. 

185 
186 

Black  Warrior  River 

do 

Ala. 
Ala. 

187 
188 
189 
190 

14 

16 

16 

17 

do- - 

do 

do 

do 

Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 

191 
192 

18 

A 

B 

Mulberry  Fork  River... 
Locust  Fork 

Ala. 
Ala. 

193 
194 
195 
196 

do 

Sipsey  Fork  Creek 

Mulberry'  Fork  River... 
Locust  Fork  River 

Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 

TOMBIOBEE-TENNESSEE  RFVER  WATERWAY 


197 
198 


Epes  Lock  and  Dam 

Cochrane  Lock  and  Dam_ 


Tombigbee  River. 
do 


Ala. 
Ala. 


PEARL  RIVER  SYSTEM 


199 

200 

Jackson 

Pearl  River.  _ 

Miss. 

201 
202 
203 
204 

Dam  No.  10 

Dam  No.  9 

Dam  No.  8 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Miss. 

Miss. 
Miss. 
Miss. 

205 

Dam  No.  6  . 

.      do 

Miss. 

206 

Dam  No.  5 

do 

207 

Dam  No.  4.. 

do 

Miss. 

211 
212 
213 
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PEARL  RIVER  SYSTEM— Continued 


No. 

Project  name 

stream 

State 

208 

Dam  No.  3 

Pearl  Rive       --    . 

Miss. 

209 
210 

Dam  No.  2 

T>ftm  Mn,  1 

do... 

do     . 

Miss. 
Miss. 

YAZOO  RIVER  SYSTEM 


Arkabuta 

Enid 

New  Qrenada 


Coldwater  River. 

Yocona  River 

Yalobusha  River. 


Miss. 
Miss. 
Miss. 


214 

French  Broad  River 

Holston  River. 

do.— 

Tenn. 

215 

Forgey  Creek 

Tenn. 

216 

'217 

Riddle  Creek 

South  Fork  of  Holston 

River. 
Watauga  River 

Teim. 

218 

Gardens  Bluff 

Tenn. 

219 

Buffalo  Ford 

Holston  River- 

Little  Tennessee- 

..      do 

Term. 

220 

N.  C. 

221 

Chihowee             ..  .    

Tenn. 

222 

Melton  Hill 

Clinch  River 

Term. 

223 

Austral 

Hiwassee  River 

Tenn. 

236 

Big  Pigeon  River 

N.  C. 

CUMBERLAND  RIVER  BASIN 


•224 

Wolf  Creek 

Cumberland  River 

do  .  . 

Tenn. 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 
Ky. 

Ky. 
Ky. 

225 

Celina 

226 

do 

227 

Old  Hickory 

do 

228 

do 

229 

do 

230 

Center  Hill      

do 

231 

Dale  Hollow 

do -- 

232 
233 

Cumberland  Falls 

;--do.--'"i-ii"r.- 

234 

Laurel                            

Laurel  River  .. 

235 
?  236 

Rockcastle  Narrows 

Rockcastle  River 

'  Nos.  217,  218.  and  220  had  been  approved  lor  construction  as  hydroelectric  plants, 
but  construction  had  not  begun  as  of  July  1,  1942. 
«  The  Wolf  Creek  Dam  was  under  construction  as  of  July  1,  1942. 
'  See  above,  Tennessee  River  Basin,  after  No.  223. 

HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  PROJECTS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION,  SOUTHEASTERN  STATES,  AS  OF  JULY   1,   1942  8 


No. 

Project  name 

Stream 

State 

237 

Olenville 

Little  Tennessee.- 

Santee  and  Cooper 

St.  Lucie 

Hiwassee  River  - 

do 

N.  C. 

238 

San  tee-Coo  per 

S.  C. 

239 

St.  Lucie - 

Fla. 

240 

Apalachia    . 

N.  C. 

241 

N.  C. 

242 

Cherokee 

Holston  River 

Tenn. 

No. 

Project  name 

Stream 

State 

243 

Fort  Loudoun 

Tennessee  River 

do 

Term. 

244 

Ky. 

245 

Nottely 

Nottely  River 

Ocoee  River 

Tennessee  River... 

Oa. 

246 

247 

Ocoee  No.  3— 

Watts  Bar 

Term. 

Tenn. 

'  The  Wolf  Creek  Dam  was  under  construction  as  of  July  1, 1942. 


EXISTING   DEVELOPMENTS 

Water  Power  Plants  of  100  Horsepower  or  More  in  ihe  States  Designated,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1941 
ALABAMA  FLORIDA 


No. 

Company  name 

Plant  name 

Stream 

248 

Alabama  Power  Co 

do-. 

Jordan  Dam 

Coosa. 

•  249 

Do. 

250 

do 

251 

do 

Mitchell  Dam 

Upper  Tallassee 

Thurlow  Dam 

252 

do 

Tallapoosa. 

l»253-a 

do 

Mount  Vernon- Woodbury 

Mills  Co. 
Alabama   Water    Service 
Co. 

do 

do 

Do. 

263-b 

do 

Do. 

254 

Elba 

Pea. 

255 

Oantt 

256 

Point  A  Hydro 

Do. 

257 

Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 
do 

258 

Do. 

259 

...    do               .... 

Guntersville  Dam 

Do. 

■  See  also  No.  158,  Pat  Lay  Dam,  an  entirely  different  potential  development . 
1"  The  Mount  Vcmon-Woodbury  Mills  Co.  owns  and  operates  one  power  unit  in 
the  power  plant  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  Thurlow  Dam. 


No. 

Company  name 

Plant  name 

Stream 

260 

Florida  Power  Corporation 

Dunnellon..         .      

Withlacoochee. 

261 

Jackson  Blufl-. 

262 

do 

Florida  Public  Utilities 

Moss  Bluff 

Oklawaha. 

263 

Marianna 

Blue  Springs  Creek 

OEOROIA 


264 

Athens  M(g.  Co 

265 

Bibb  Mfg.  Co... 

Porterdaie 

Yellow. 

266 

do 

Columbus 

Chattahoochee. 

267 

Milstead 

Yellow. 

"268-8 

Citv  Mills  Co 

City  Mills  ..           .  ... 

Chattahoochee. 

268-b 

City  Mills  Station 

Flint  River 

Do. 

269 

Crisp  County  Hydroelec- 
tric Co. 

Eagle  &  Phoenut  Mills 

Elberton  Municipal  Elec- 
tric Plant. 

Flint. 

270 
271 

Eagle  and  Phoenli 

Chattahoochee. 
Beaverdam  Creek. 

><  The  City  Mills  Co.  has  two  power  plants  at  tills  dam,  one  of  them  leased  to  and 
operated  by  the  Georgia  Power  Co. 
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National  Resources  Planning  Board 


GEORGIA— Continued 


NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued 


No. 

Company  name 

Plant  name 

Stream 

272 

Georgia  Power*  Light  Co. 

Spring  Creek 

Spring  Creek. 

274 

do 

275 

do                           ...  . 

Bartletts  Ferry.. 

276 

do 

Burton  ..    ..    .  . 

Tallulah. 

277 

do    

CrediUe 

Pataula  Creek. 

278 

do 

Flint  River 

Flint. 

279 

do 

Goat  Rock 

Chattahoochee. 

280 

do         

High  Falls.. 

281 

do 

Langdale 

Lloyd  Shoals 

Chattahoochee. 

282 

do 

do                      

Mitchell 

284 

do 

Morgan  Falls 

Chattahoochee. 

285 

do 

Tallulah. 

286 
287 

do 

do    

North  Highlands  No.  1.. 

Chattahoochee. 
Do. 

288 

289 

do 

Tallulab 

Tallulah. 

290 

do 

Terrora 

Do. 

291 

do 

Tugalo      .  .  --. 

Tugalo. 

292 

do 

Whitewater 

Yonah 

Whitewater  Creek. 

293 

do             

Tugalo. 

294 

GUmore  Bros 

Little  Oggcliee. 

295 

296 

Juliette  Milling  Co 

Ocmulgee. 

297 

Rosevell  Mills,  Inc 

Vickery  Creek. 

298 

Toccoa  Creek. 

Soutti  Carolina  Power  Co  . 

Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

Thompson-Weinman    & 
Co.  Inc. 

300 

Blue  Ridge                _  . 

Toccoa. 

301 

Etowah  Mills    

Etowah. 

302 

MISSISSIPPI 


None. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


303 

Recreation  Park 

Lenoir 

304 

Buffalo  Creek. 

Carolina  Aluminum  Co... 

306 

Falls 

Yadkin. 

307 

do                 

High  Rock 

Do. 

308 

do 

Narrows                   .    .. 

Do. 

309 

do    

Santeetlah 

310 

Carolina  Mountain  Power 

Co. 
Carolina  Power  &  Light 

Co. 
do 

311 

Blewett 

312 

Buckhorn 

Carbonton 

Eury 

Lockvillc 

Lower  Plant 

Marshall 

313 

do 

Deep. 

314 
315 

do.. 

do 

Little. 

316 

do 

Little. 

317 

do 

French  Broad. 

318 

;^;;do;;"ii.";"";;;i;i;;;; 

do 

Tillery 

Yadkin. 

319 

320 

Waterville 

Weaver 

Pigeon. 
French  Broad. 

321 
322 

Cascade  Power  Co 

Cleveland  Mill  &  Power 

Co. 

Clitlside  Mills.  Inc 

Brevard 

Little. 
First  Broad. 

323 

Second  Broad 

324 

Columbia  Manufacturing 

Co. 
Commonwealth       Hosiery 

MUls. 
Duke  Power  Co 

Deep. 

325 

Do. 

326 

Bridgewater 

Catawba. 

327 

do 

Carters  Falls.. 

Chatham  .           _       . 

Elkin. 

328 

do            

Do. 

329 

.  .  do 

Gunpowder  No.  1 

Gunpowder  No.  2 

Idols 

Little  River 

330 

do 

Do. 

331 

do 

Yadkin. 

332 

do 

Little  River. 

333 

334 
335 

do 

do.... 

do 

Lookout 

Ararat  No.  I 

Catawba. 
Ararat. 
Do. 

336 
337 

do 

....do... 

Mountain  Island 

Oxford 

Rhodhiss 

Spencer  Mountain 

Tayiorsville. 

Catawba. 
Do. 

338 

do  

Do. 

339 

do             

South  Fork. 

340 
341 

do 

do 

Lower  Little. 

342 

do 

Tuxedo.  . 

Do. 

343 

do 

do 

Walnut  Grove 

Dan. 

344 

Peedee. 

345 

do 

Old  Fort 

Catawba. 

346 

Dillsboro  &  Sylva  Electric 
Light  Co. 

Dillsboro 

Tuckaseef^ee. 

347 

Flat. 

348 

East  Tennessee  Light  & 

Power  Co. 
Enterprise  Mfg.  Co 

Elk  Park 

Elk. 

349 

Deep. 

350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 

358 
369 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 

370 
371 
372 

373 
374 

375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 


387 
388 


390 

391 
392 
393 
394 

395 

396 

397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 


Company  name 


Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Flack,  J.  M 

Glencoe  Mills. 

Glencoe 

Gordon  Mills,  Inc 

The  Henrietta  Mills 

do 

Henry   River   Mills   Co., 
Inc. 

High  Falls  Mfg.  Co 

Highlands,  Town  of 

Holt-Orant-Haw  Mfg.  Co. 

Hufflnes.  W.  L 

Jackson  Mills 

Julliard,  A.  D.,  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Laura  Cotton  Mills 

Ledbetter  Mfg.  Co 

Leward  Cotton  Mills 

Liledown  Mill 

Lily  Mills  Co.. 

Long  Shoals  Cotton  Mill.. 


Nantahala  Power  Co 

do 

New  River  Light  &  Power 
Co. 

North  Wilkesboro,  town  of- 

Northwest  Carolina  Util- 
ities, Inc. 

do... 

do 

....do 

Oakdale  Cotton  Mills 

O'Dell,  J.  M.,  Mfg.  Co.... 

Peedee  Mfg.  Co 

Randolph  Mills,  Inc 

do-  - 

Ranlo  Mfg.  Co 

Rhyne,  D.  E.,  Laboratory 
Mill. 

Rockflsh  Mills,  Inc 


.do. 


Rocky  Mount  M  ills 

Rocky  River  Power  & 
Light  Co. 

Sapona  CottonMills. 

Smoky  Mountain  Power 
Co. 

Southern  States  Power  Co 

Spray  Cotton  Mills... 

Steeles  Mills 

Tennessee  Valley  Auth- 
ority. 

Tuft's,  Edgar,  Memorial 
Association. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Co. 

Virginia  Mills,  Inc 

.  ..do  --- 

Washington  Mills,  Inc 

..do 

Webb  Mill  &  Power  Co... 

Wilson,  city  of 


Plant  name 


Cooleemee 

Chimney  Rock... 

Latonia  Power  Plant. 


Caroleen  Mill. 


High  Falls  Mill.. 

Highlands 

Altamahaw  Mill. 

Hufflnes  Mill 

No.  3 

Brookford  Mill... 


Worthville.. 


Andrews 

Franklin 

Middle  Fork.. 


North  Wilkesboro., 
Blowing  Rock 


Bumsville.. 

Marshall 

Sharp  Falls. 


Bynum  Mills 

MillNo.  1 

Franklinville  No.  1.. 

do .- 

Harden 

Rhyne  Mill.. 


Mill  No.  1. 


do.. 


Sanford. 


Sapona  Mill  No.  1 

Municipal  Plant  (Bry- 

son  City). 
Murphy.. 


Hiwassee  Dam... 

Banners  Elk 

Roanoke  Rapids. 


Upper... 
Lower... 
Mayo... 
Avalon.. 


Municipal  Plant . 


Stream 


South. 
Broad. 
Haw. 

Do. 
Roaring. 
Second  Broad. 

Do. 
Henry  Fork. 

Deep. 

Cullasaja  Creek. 
Haw. 

Reedy  Fork. 
South  Fork. 
Henry  Fork. 
Flat. 

Hitchcock  Creek. 
Deep. 

Lower  Little. 
First  Broad. 
South  Fork  of  Ca- 
tawba. 
Hiawassee. 
Little  Tennessee. 
Middle  Fork. 

Reddies. 
Watauga. 

Cane. 

French  Broad. 

North  ForkofNew. 

Deep. 

Haw. 

Hitchcock  Creek. 

Deep. 

Do. 
South  Fork. 

Do. 

Little  Rockflsh 

Creek. 
Big    Rockflsh 

Creek. 
Tar. 
Rocky. 

Deep. 
Oconalufty. 

Nottely. 
Smith. 

Hitchcock  Creek. 
Hiwassee. 

Elk  Creek. 

Roanoke. 

Haw. 

Do. 
Mayo. 

Do. 
Tar. 
Contentnea  Creek. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


'*  See  also  No.  90,  potential  additional  development, 
opment. 


No.  283  is  the  existing  devpl. 


11  403 

Aiken  Stores 

Bath         

Horse  Creek. 

404 

do                  

Langley  Cotton  Mills... 

Hillidays  Bridge 

Groundwood  Pulp 

Mill  No.  1 

Do. 

405 
406 

Belton  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Saluda. 
Black  Creek. 

Pacolet. 

408 

MillNo.  2 

MUlNo.S.. 

Water  Works  (Munici- 
pal). 
Conestee      , 

Do. 

409 

do       

Do. 

410 

Coliunbia,  city  of 

Broad  (canal). 

411 

Conestee  Mills. 

Converse,  D.  E.,  Co.,  The. 

Reedy. 

Pacolet. 

Little. 

414 

Duke  Power  Co 

BoydsMill           

Reedy. 

do 

do 

do                    

Catawba. 

Do. 

417 

Dearborn 

Fishing  Creek    

Do. 

418 

do 

Do. 

419 

do '-" 

Gaston  Shoals       

Broad. 

420 

Duke  Power  Co.  (Saluda) . 

";.';do'iiiiiii"iiiii-ii"- 

Saluda. 

423 

Ninety-Nine 

Portman  Shoals 

Rocky  Creek 

Tumbling  Shoals 

Wateree 

Broad. 

424 

do    

Seneca. 

425 

do                   

Catawba. 

426 

do 

Reedy. 

427 

do          .         

Wateree. 

428 

Duke    Power    Co.    (Van 

Patton). 
Franklin  Process  Spinning 

Mill. 

Woodruff              .  . 

Enoree. 

Pacolet. 

"  Another  No.  403,  Bristol  Supply  Co.,  Bath. 


Regional  Planning — Part  XI:  The  Southeast 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued 


No. 

Company  name 

Plant  name 

Stream 

430 

Oraniteville  Co 

Oraniteville 

431 

do    

Do 

432 

Greenwood  County  Com- 
missioners. 

Henrietta  Mill,  The 

Lenhardt,  R.  F.,  Estate.  .. 

Lexington    Water    Power 

Co. 
Lockhart  Power  Co 

Lonsdale  Co                 .  . 

Buzzards  Roost 

Saluda  River. 

433 

Cherokee  Falls 

Broad 

434 

Liberty 

43S 

Saluda 

Creek. 
Saluda. 

436 

Trfu»b-hart 

Broad 

437 

Coneross 

438 

Manetta  Mills  .    

Manetta  Mills 

Fishing  Creek. 
Twelve  Mile 

439 

Martel  Mills  Corporation.. 

do 

Mitchell,  James  E.,  Co.... 

Pacolet  Mfg.  Co 

...  do -- 

Lexington  Mill, 

440 
441 

VaUey  Falls  MUl 

Pelham  Mills  .     ... 

Creek. 
Lawson's  Fork. 
Enoree. 

443 

443 

Do 

444 

Pelier  Mills 

Plant  No.  1 

Plant  No  2 

Saluda 

445 

do        

Do 

446 

Piedmont  Mfg.  Co 

Poole,  E.  A 

Riverdale  Mills             ..  . 

PipHmnnt 

Do 

447 

North 

Big  Pond  Creek. 

448 

Riverdale  Mills 

449 

Spartanburg  Waterworks.. 
South  Carolina  Electric  & 

Gas  Co. 
do 

StArtpY  Mills 

Finger  vi  He 

South  Pacolet. 

450 
4S1 

Columbia 

Parr  Shoals 

Broad  (canal). 
Broad. 

452 

South  Tiger 

South  Tiger. 
Middle  Tiger. 
Do. 

453 
454 

do.. 

Union-Buffalo  Mills  Co. . . 
Union  Mfg.  &  Power  Co.. 

Victor-Monaghan  Co 

Virginia  Mfg.  Co 

Ware  Shoals  Mfg.  Co 

Tucapau _ 

Fairmont 

455 
456 

4S7 

Neal  Shoals...- _ 

Apalache 

Fork  Shoals 

Broad. 
South  Tiger. 
Reedy. 

458 

Ware  Shoals .. 

Saluda. 

TENNESSEE 


Aliuninum  Co.  of  America. 

Cookeville,  city  of 

East  Tennessee  Light  & 
Power  Co. 

Ketner  Bros 

Lawrenceburg,  city  of 

do 

Lobelvllle  Mill  Co 

McDonald,  J.  A.,  &  Sons.. 

Newport  Coop.  Mill. 
Assn.,  Inc. 

Nichol,  W.  M 

Rains,  S.  T.  H 

Ringgold  Milling  Co 

Rockford  Mfg.  Co... 

Teimessee  Eastern  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

do 

...do 


...do. 

do. 

....do. 

do.. 

-...do. 


.do. 
.do. 

-do. 


do 

do 

....do 

do 

Townsend  Light  & 
Co. 


Mill 


Calderwood... 
Burgess  Falls. 
WUbur 


V^ictoria 

Shoal  Creek  No.  1.. 
Shoal  Creek  No.  2.. 

Lobelville 

Rogers  vUle 

Newport 


Riverside  Mills. 
Denton  Mill 


Greenville  No.  1. 


Chickamauga  Dam. 


Columbia 

Estill  Springs. 

Hales  Bar 

Harms 

McMinnville 

Norris 

Ocoee  No.  1 

Ocoee  No.  2... 

Pickwick  Landing. 

Rock  Island 

Sevierville 

Shelbyville 

Sparta.   

Walter  Hill 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Little  Tennessee. 
Falling  Water. 
Watauga. 

Big  Sequatchie. 
Shoal  Creek. 

Do. 
Buffalo. 
Hols  ton. 
Pigeon. 

Oostanaula  Creek. 

Pigeon. 

West  Fork. 

Little. 

Nolichucky. 

Tennessee. 

Duck. 
Elk. 

Tennessee. 
Elk. 

Barren  Fork. 
Clinch. 
Ocoee. 
Do. 
Tennessee. 
Caney  Fork. 
Little  Pigeon. 
Dock. 
Calfkiller. 
Stone. 
Little. 


Spray  Cotton  Mills.. 


Smith. 
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Potential  Hydroelectric  Capacity 

The  installed  hj'droelectric  power  capacity  of  the 
region  reviewed  above  is  not  much  more  than  the 
potential  capacity  remaining  for  development.  Po- 
tential water  power  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  esti- 
mated by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1936 
to  be  42,753,000  horsepower  available  90  percent  of  the 
time;  of  this  total,  the  Survey  estimated,  3,992,000 
horsepower,  or  9.3  percent  of  the  total,  was  located  in 
the  seven  Southeastern  States.  Allowances  were  made 
for  the  control  of  stream  flow  by  means  of  reservoirs. 

Only  about  half  of  the  possible  water  power  in  the 
region  has  been  developed.*  (See  Fig.  23.)  In  the 
normal  course  of  events,  the  more  desirable  sites  for 
power  dams  have  been  developed  first,  leaving  those 
where  the  cost  of  producing  pow'er  approaches  the 
economic  border  line  under  past  conditions.  However, 
there  are  several  factors  favorable  to  the  development 
of  this  potential  capacity  present  in  the  region.  Among 
these  may  be  listed  coal  and  other  fuel  deposits,  and 
the  fact  that  the  development  of  power  in  the  Southeast 
as  a  whole  articulates  unusually  well  with  necessary 
navigation  and  flood-control  projects.  Perhaps  a  more 
vital  consideration  lies  in  the  development  of  modern 
industrial  technology.  For  example,  the  investment 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  power  dams  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  by 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  would  have  been 
economically  infeasible  40  years  ago,  before  the  devel- 
opment of  aluminum  processing  by  electrolysis  which 
turned  several  potential  power  projects  from  uneco- 
nomical into  extremely  profitable  undertatdngs.  The 
increasing  emphasis  in  modern  technology  upon  the 
use  of  electricity  for  heat,  energy,  and  chemical  processes 
requires  continual  reexamination  into  the  economic 
justification  of  investments  in  the  development  of 
potential  hydroelectric-power  developments. 

Presented  below  is  an  array  of  potential  water-power 
projects  for  the  Southeast  arranged  in  groups  according 
to  the  river  basins  in  wliich  they  are  located.  Many  of 
them  are  multiple-purpose  projects  and  are  so  indicated 
in  the  array;  some  of  them  have  been  approved  for 
immediate  construction.  The  list  is  meant  to  be 
inclusive,  and  some  projects  are  included  for  which 
there  exists  only  meager  preliminary  information. 
Further  analysis  may  indicate  that  substantial  revi- 
sions, both  upward  and  dowmward,  of  capacity  and 
cost  estimates  wtU  be  necessary.  Except  where  indi- 
cated, the  cost  estimates  are  based  upon  complete 
development  even  though  the  project  may  serve  mul- 
tiple purposes.    Finally,  all  projects  are  given  a  pre- 

I  A  comparison  between  potential  water  power  available  90  percent  of  tha  time 
and  developed  water  power  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy.  The  amount  of  devel- 
oped water  power  is  expressed  in  terms  of  capacity  of  installed  water  wheels,  and  it 
is  the  general  practice  in  the  construction  of  water-power  plants  to  install  or  maka 
provision  for  generating  units  capable  of  utilizing  stream  flow  much  in  excess  of  the 
flow  available  90  percent  of  the  time. 
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liminary  rating.  These  ratings  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  staff  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Planning 
Commission  after  consultation  with  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Projects  numbered  1  are  considered  as  worthy  of  early  develop- 
ment and  essential  for  river  regulation  with  best  over-all  benefits 
and  economy. 

Projects  numbered  2  appear  economically  feasible  and  may 
be  desirable  for  national  defense. 

Projects  numbered  3  are  considered  not  suitable  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan,  but  may  be  worthy  of  development  with 
altered  economic  and  technological  conditions. 

Projects  numbered  4  are  considered  unsuitable  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan,  or  should  be  discarded  for  economic  reasons. 
They  are  included  to  make  the  inventory  complete. 

Asterisks  (*)  preceding  project  names  indicate  potential  mul- 
tiple-purpose developments  combining  two  or  more  of  these  pur- 
poses: Flood  control,  power,  navigation. 


Project 

Stream 

State 

Rat- 
ing 

Esti- 
mated 
ultimate 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

Estimated 
cost 

TAR  ErVEH  BiSra 

•Webbs  Bridge 

•Sharpsburg 

•Tarboro 

•Fishing  Creek.. 

Melton  Bridge 

Tar  River 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C - 

N.  C- 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N-.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C- 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.  C 

N.C 

N.  C - 

N.C 

N.C 

N.C 

N.C 

N.C 

N.C 

N.C 

N.C - 

N.C 

N.  C 

N.C 

S.C 

N.C 

N.C 

N.C - 

S.C 

N.C 

N.C 

N.C- 

N.C 

N.C 

S.C 

S.C 

1 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 

1 
1 
3 

I 
3 
3 

1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

3 

12, 000 
12, 000 
4,700 

$4,  OOOO.  00 

do 

....  do... 

Fishing  Creek 

.do...  

Sapony  Creek.. 

Neuse  River 

do.- 

do 

do 

3,500,000 
1, 870. 000 

2.700 
5, 400 

21,400 
21,400 
29.600 
14,  700 

2.  252. 000 
2.892,000 

NEtJSE  EIVEE  BASIN 

•Falls                   

3,257,000 

•Milbiirnie 

WiI.son  Falls.. 

Smithfield 

2,  562, 000 
3,294,000 
3, 173, 000 

do 

Contentnea  Creek.. 
Little  River 

Cape  Fear  River 

do 

do 

Haw  River 

....  do 

Wigeins  Mill 

Bakers  Mill 

2,400 
4,300 

32,000 
4,000 

1,  287. 000 
1,  3S2,  000 

CAPE       FEAR       ErVER 

BASIN 

•Smiley  Falls 

•Lillington. 

•FayettevUle.... 

2,558,000 
3,  389,  000 

30.  000 
39.  700 
30,  000 
45,000 

6,  783,  000 

Bvnum         

4, 984, 000 

M'ooresMUl 

do 

....  do 

2,  957,  000 
8,  799, 000 

•Howards  Mill.. 

Deep  River 

do 

do 

do 

1,  598,  000 

do 

Yadkin  River 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

Pee  Dee  River 

do-    ..  

TADKIN-PEE  DEE 
ErVER   BASIN 

•Wilkesboro 

Elkin 

23,300 

5,476,000 

Dnnnahfl 

High  Point... 

•Junction 

37,  600 
37,  900 

6,600,000 
4, 139, 000 

Greater  Blewett '.- 
•Morven       -      .  .  . 

169,  600 

6,9,  200 

12, 800 

7,400 

13,908,000 
3,  553, 000 

Cooleemee 

South  Yadkin  River- 
Rocky  River. 

do ..-- 

....  do 

3  760  000 

Loves  Ford-.  

1,195,000 

26.600 

3, 432, 000 

XJharie 

Uharie  River 

Little  River 

Lynches  River 

Catawba  River 

do 

do... - 

Wateree  River 

.S.  Fork  River 

Green  River.- 

do - 

do 

Broad  River 

do 

do 

SANTEE  RFVER  BASIN 

•Cowans  Ford 

Sugar  Creek. .   

Courtney  Island 

Lin  CO  In  ton 

Storage 

2,700 
33,500 

6,700 
40,  200 
70,  400 

1,500,000 

Saluda. 

Foster 

•Clinchfield- 

•Greater    Gaston 

Shoals. 
Cherokee  Falls 

4,500,000 
2, 000,  000 
8,  500, 000 
13,700,000 

Project 

Stream 

State 

Rat- 
ing 

Esti- 
mated 
ultimate 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

Estimated 
cost 

SANTEE  RrvER  BASIN— 

continued 

•Greater  Lockhart-.. 

Blau-s 

•Frost  Shoals 

Broad  River 

do 

do.. 

do.. 

Congaree  River..  .. 

Pacolet  River 

Tiger  River . 

S.C 

S.C 

S.C 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

s.c 

N.C.-S.C. 
N.C.-S.C. 
0a.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 

S.C 

S.C 

Oa.-S.  C. 
Oa.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 
Ga.-S.  C. 

Ga 

Oa 

Oa 

Oa 

Oa 

Oa 

Oa. 

Gs 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Oa 

Oa. 

Oa 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Oa 

Oa 

Oa.-Fla... 
Oa.-Fla... 
Ga.-Fla... 

Ga 

Fla 

Fla 

Fla 

Fla 

Oa 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

3 
3 

1 
3 

3 
1 
3 

2 
1 
3 
3 
3 

1 
3 
4 
2 

lis,  000 
107,  200 

$27,400,000 
21, 200, 000 

•Columbiai 

•Kingsville 

115,000 

15, 835, 000 

Trough 

Nesbit...  

Burnt  Factory . 

Enoree  River 

do 

Ticrer 

Sedalia- 

13,400 

6,200,000 

16, 100 

3, 100, 000 

Venus...  

Saluda  River 

do.- 

do 

do 

Edisto  River 

Toxaway  River 

Horsepasture 

Chattooga  River 

The  Forks 

Upper  Ware  Shoals. 
Buzzards  No.  2 

11,500 
11,  500 

2, 169,  000 
1,347,000 

EDISTO  ErVEE  BASIN 

Edisto  -  

12, 000 

33,  500 
33,  500 
16,  200 
15.800 
20,600 
22,200 
26,  200 
42, 100 
13,100 
28,200 
130,  000 
50,200 

4,000,000 

4, 186, 000 
4  086  000 

SAVANNAH  EIVEE 
BASIN 

•Toxa-Rosman 

Oakland 

War  Woman ' 

2, 852, 000 
1.717,000 

Rogues  Ford 

do          

2, 206  000 

Lona  Creek 

Camp  Creek 

Old  Pickens 

do -. 

do... 

Keowee  Little  River. 

Keowee  River 

Tugaloo 

1,730,000 
1,867,000 
7  635  000 

1,819  000 

Sugar  Creek          .  . 

3, 716  000 

Hartwell 

Tugaloo-Savannah .  - 

Savannah  River 

do.. 

do 

13.983  000 

Middleton  Shoals... 
Calhoun  Falls  < 

4, 979,  000 

Carter's  Island 

67,  600 
102,  200 
234, 600 
34,000 
31,900 
23,400 
42, 100 

6,400 
3,300 
2,900 

36.  200 

60,000 
1,900 
800 
1,300 
2,300 
1,400 
4,200 
4,400 

13,900 
9,700 
2,800 
8,400 

11,200 

7,100 
12,900 
16,  600 
36,200 

2,500 
11,300 
7.600 

6,404  000 

Trotters  Shoals. 

•Clark  Hill... 

•Brighams  Landing.. 

do 

do 

do 

Broad  River 

do 

6, 763, 000 
31,400,000 
13, 000,  000 
6,  297,  000 
3,651,000 

Anthony  Shoals 

ALTAMAHA  RTVER 
BASIN 

do 

Oconee  River 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apalaehee  River 

do                  .  .- 

7,484,000 

2,601,000 
860, 000 
1,  029,  000 
7,  326.  000 
9,000,000 
915,000 

Mitchell  Bridge 

Athens 

•Laurens  Shoals 

•Furman  Shoals 

High  Shoals 

Price  Mill      

433  000 

.do 

728,000 

Yellow  River 

do 

South  River- - 

do - - 

Alcovy  River 

Ocmulgee  River 

Towaliga  River 

Ocmulgee  River 

do 

SatUla  River 

do—.. 

do. 

do- 

St.  Marys  River 

Lee  Shoals 

1, 028. 000 
1,720,000 

McCay  Creek 

Factory  Shoals 

Lamar  Ferry 

Jackson  Bridge 

Dames  Ferry 

Taylor  Shoals 

SATILLA  RIVER  BASIN 

Pearson 

2,  279,  000 
2,641,000 
1,991,000 
l,fO3,000 

1,  875, 000 
1,762,000 

2,  079  000 

Waycross 

Hurricane  Creek 

Burnt  Fort 

ST.  MARTS  RIVEE  B ASM 

Moniac             - 

3,  .587, 000 
3, 946. 000 
12,  802,  000 

9, 446,  733 

8,  484,  406 

Traders  HUl 

do          

6,  099,  642 

SUWANNEE  RIVEE 
BASIN 

Suwaimee  River 

do 

do 

do 

Sante  Fe  River 

Chattahoochee  River. 

do - 

do 

Site  No.  4 

Site  No.  3 

Site  No.  2 

Sante  Fe 

APALACHICOLA  EIVEE 
BASIN 

•Roswell 

67,000 

12,  202, 000 

Cedar  Creek  ' 

60,600 

6,338,000 

•Franklin.. 

do 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Project 


APALACHICOLA  RITEB 

BASi.v— continued 


•I.anier 

Clapps  Factory  • 

Fort  Benning 

Florence 

Fort  Gaines. 

Columbia  -- --- 

Paramore  Landing.. 
•Woodbury  No.  2 

Wynns  Bridge 

•Potato  Creek _. 

•.Vuchumpkce  Creek. 

Nokomis--- 

Montezuma 

Vienna -. 

Upper  Albany 

•River  Junction 

•Newton -- 


510BII.E  BITEB  BA3IN 

Alabama-Coosa  Branch 


•Gilmer 

Canton 

•AUatoona 

Kingston 

•Cartecay 

Upper  Coosawattee 
Lower  Coosawattee ' 
•Jackson    River    or 
.\laoulsey  Valley. 

•Little  River 

•Mills  Creek 

•Terrapin  Creek 

•Bis  Canoe  Creek 

•Yellowleaf  Creek... 
•Wa-\ah3tchee  Creek 

•Hatchet  Creek 

•Weosmfka  Creek 

•Leesburg  Dam 

•Pat  Lav  Dam 

Embry'Bend  Dam  8 
•Howell  Mill  Shoals 
I  Dam. 
Foi  t  William  Shoals 
'•■  Dam.' 

•Wetumpka  Dam 

•Crooked  Creek 

•Jones  BluS 

•Yellow  Blufl 


MOBttE  EIVER  BASIN 

Tomhigbee  Branch 

•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

1  fa).» 
Lock  and  Dam  No.  1 
Lock  and  Dam  No.  2 

•Demopolis  Lock  and 
Dam  No.  4. 

•Lock  and  Dam  A... 

•Storase  Dam  No.  4.. 

•Lock  and  Dam  B... 

•Lock  and  Dam  C... 

•Storage  Dam  Vo.  5.. 

•Storage  Dam  No.  6.. 

•Lock  and  Dam  D... 

•Lock  and  Dara  E . .  . 

•Lock  and  Dam  F... 

•Lock  and  Dam  O... 

MOBILE    RIVER   BASIN 

Ilarrior  and  Black 
Il'a  r  r  i 0 r  River 
Branch 

•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

7. 
•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

10. 
•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

13. 
•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

14. 
•Luck  and  Dara  No. 

15. 
•Lock  and  Dara  No. 

16. 
•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

17. 
•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

18. 


Stream 


Chattahoochee  River. 
do 

do. 

do. 


do 

do 

do — 

Flint  River -.. 

do _.- 

do 

do. - 

do. 


do 

do 

do 

Apalacbicola  River. 
do 


Etowah  River.. 

do 

do 

.do.. 


Coosawattee  River. 

do 

do 

Conasauga  River... 


Little  River 

Mills  Creek .:.. 

Terrapin  Creek 

Bis  Canoe  Creek 

Yellowleaf  Creek 

Wa.xahatchee  Creek. 

Hatchett  Creek 

Weogufka  Creek 

Coosa  River 

...do 

....do 

do _... 


.do.. 


.do. 


Tallapoosa  River., 
Alabama  River... 
do 


Tombighee  River. 

do 

do 

do .— 


do 

Noxubee  River 

Tombigbee  River... 

do 

Tibbee  River 

Buttahatcbic  River. 
Tombigbee  River... 

do 

do. 

East  Fork  Tombig- 
bee River. 


Warrior  River. 


Black    Warrior 

River. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mulberry   Fork 
River. 


State 


Ala.-Oa... 
Ala.-Qa... 
Ala.-Ga... 
Ala.-Ga... 
Ala.-Oa... 
Ala.-Ga... 
Ala.-Ga... 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Fla 

Ga 


Ga... 
Ga... 
Ga... 
Ga... 
Oa... 
Ga... 
Ga... 
Tenn 

Ala.. 
Ala.. 
Ala.. 
Ala.. 
Ala.. 
.Ma.. 
Ala... 
Ala.. 
Ala.. 
-Wa.. 
Ala.. 
Ala.. 

Ala.. 

Ala.. 
Ala.. 
Ala.. 
.\la-. 


Ala., 

Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 

Ala.. 

Miss 
Ala., 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Misy? 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Ala 
.Ala 
Ala 
Ala 
A,la 
Ala 
Ala 
Ala 


Rat- 
ing 


Esti- 
mated 
ultimate 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 


75,600 


10.500 
11,300 
14,500 
16,700 
10.000 
32,000 


22,700 
27,300 


63,000 
9,300 
88,500 
18,000 
7,800 
22,500 
25,700 
4,600 

9.700 

3,400 

2,700 

2,700 

1,500 

2.400 

15,000 

3.400 

37,000 

37,000 

30,600 


66,300 
53,100 


9,700 
28,700 
46,200 

26,000 
.5,200 
18,900 
17,600 
6,800 
6,200 
4,000 
3,500 
1,600 
1,500 


26,500 
21,200 
7,000 
8,800 
8,800 
12,900 
97,600 
7,000 


Estimated 
cost 


$9,018,000 


3, 999, 000 
3,481,000 
3,601,000 
3,913,000 
3,681,000 
7, 353, 000 


4, 024, 000 
6,116,000 


13,040,000 

1,  592, 000 
13,  200, 000 

1. 699, 000 
3,163.000 
3, 168,  000 

2,  889,  000 
2, 165,  000 

1,723,000 
1,  049,  000 
1, 207  000 
1,  242,  000 
1,  034,  000 
8RS.00O 
4,  523.  000 
1,  490.  000 
6.  008,  000 
4,  660,  000 

3,  694,  000 


4, 799,  000 


4, 737,  000 
6,  054. 000 


2, 046, 600 
7, 019, 900 
9,  262,  900 

6. 134, 100 

3.  433,  300 

4.  287,  900 
4.  428,  700 
6,701,700 
3,121,200 
3,  643, 100 
3,  .580.  900 
2,  854,  500 
2,  996,  400 


6,  614,  700 
6,  490,  300 
4, 164, 000 
3,  634.  000 
3,  934,  OOO 
3,  791, 100 
10,  705, 000 
5.416.800 


Project 

Stream 

State 

Rat- 
ing 

Esti- 
mated 
ultimate 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

Estimated 
cost 

MOBILE  BIVKB  BASIN 

Warrior  and  Black 
Warrior     River 
Branch— Con. 

•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

A. 
•Lock  and  Dam  No. 

B. 

•Storage  Dam  No.  1.. 
•Storage  Dam  No.  2.. 

•Storage  Dam  No.  3.. 

T0MBI0BEE-TE.*«ME3- 
SEE  RIVEB  WATER- 
WAYS 11 

Epes  Lock  and  Dam 

Locust  Fork  River.. 

do - 

Sipsey  Fork  River.. 
Mulberry   Fork 

River, 
Locust  Fork  River.. 

Tombigbee  River... 
do 

.Ma 

Ala 

Ala 

Ala 

Ala 

Ala 

-Ma 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss - 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Tenn 

N.  C 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Tenn. 

N.  C 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Ky 

Tenn 

Tenn 

Ky 

Ky- 

Ky 

Ky 

3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

4 
4 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

1 
3 
3 
2 

2 
3 

1 

2 
2 
3 
3 

5,000 

7,900 

19,200 
6,100 

18,400 

8,000 
8,000 

6,800 
16,200 
11,800 
8,800 
9,300 
9,500 
9,700 
9,800 
10,200 
10,600 
10,100 
11,100 

$4,833,500 

6,468,300 

6,846,500 
4,671,800 

7,746,400 

Dam. 

PEABL  BITEB  BASIN 

•Strong  River 

Strong  River 

Pearl  River 

6,777,400 
22,  347, 100 

•Dam  No.  10 

•Dim  .\o.  9... 

•Dam  No.  8 

•Dam  No.  7 

•Dam  No.  6 

•Dam  No.  5 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 

do    

8.  699,  700 
5,861.300 
6, 343.  000 
5,256,200 
6,  003,  lOO 
6  124  500 

•Dam  No.  4 

•Dam  No.  3 

•Dam  No.  2 

•Dam  .Vo.  1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

6.  242,  300 

6,  033,  600 
6,110,800 

7,  454,  900 

TAZOO   BIVER  BASIN 

'  .\rkabut3 

Coldwater  River 

Yalobusha  River 

Yocoma  River 

French  Broad  River. 

Holston  River. 

do. 

South  Fork  of  Hols- 
ton River. 

Watauga  River 

Holston  River 

Little  Tennessee 

River. 
do 

•New  Grenada 

•Enid  ...    . 

TEN-NESSEE  BITEB 
BASIN 

•Dougltis _ 

Foreey  Creek 

Backmans  Ford 

•Riddle  Creek 

•Gardens  Bluff 

Buffalo  Ford 

144.  700 
63,600 
107.  200 
100,500 

80.400 
40.200 
268,000 

40.200 
42.900 
40,200 
80,400 

30,  500, 000 
20,000.000 
20,  000. 000 
2.3,000,000 

25,000,000 
18,000,000 
48,000,000 

12,  000,  000 

•Melton  Hill 

Clinch  River 

Hiwassee  River 

Big  Pigeon  River.. . 

Cumberland  River.. 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

8,000,000 

ll.OtJO.OOO 

Fines  Creek 

2.5,  000,  000 

CUMBERLAND  RIVER 
BASIN  " 

•Wolf  Creek 

Celina 

Carthage 

Old  Hickory 

83, 100 
97,800 

160.  SOO 
70.fOO 
41,100 

106,900 
54,500 
80,400 

162.  100 
37,300 
26,700 

10, 152,  000 
9.  347,  000 
14,  800,  000 
11,004,000 

Devils  Jump 

•CentiT  Hill     

do 

Canev  Fork  River.. 
Obev  River 

7,  732,  000 
17,  493,  000 

•Dale  Hollow 

10,  800. 000 

Cumberland  Falls... 

Cumberland  River.. 
do 

ll,71.S.0O0 
21,765.000 

Laurel 

Rockcastle  Narrows. 

Laurel  River 

Rockca,stle  River 

7,553.000 
6,302,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1  The  Greater  Blewett  project  is  a  redevelopment  project. 

>  The  Columbia  project  Is  a  re-regulating  project  and  may  be  built  on  the  Broad, 
Saludii,  or  Consaree  River. 

'  If  War  Woman  project  is  diverted  to  Tallulab  River,  the  following  projects  would 
be  eliminated:  Sand  Bottom,  Rouges  Ford,  Long  Creek,  and  Camp  Creek. 

*  The  Calhoun  Falls  project  is  an  alternate  project  for  both  Carter  Island  and 
Trotter  Shoals  projects. 

>  Cedar  Creek  project  may  be  superseded  by  alternate  Franklin  project. 

8  Clapps  Factory  project  may  be  superseded  by  alternate  North  Highlands  project. 

'Lower  Coosawattee  project  may  be  superseded  by  alternate  uptwr  Coosawattee 
project. 

'  Emhry  Bond  project  may  be  superseded  by  Fat  Lay  Dam  project. 

'  Fort  William  Shoal  project  may  be  superseded  by  Howell  Mill  Shoals  Dam 
project. 

10  Lock  and  Dam  No.  1  fa)  is  planned  for  higher  head  project  and  would  eliminate 
proposed  Lock  and  Dam  Nos.  1  and  2. 

'1  The  Epes  and  Cochrane  Dams  should  be  considered  as  alternates  to,  and  not  as 
additional  to.  "Lock  and  Dam  A"  and  "Lock  and  Dam  B",  respectively,  as  listed 
under  Tombigbee  Branch,  above. 

'»  Projects  listed  under  Cumberland  River  Basin  include  cost  of  power  only. 
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Of  the  power  projects  listed  above,  the  Fontana 
Dam  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and  the  Douglas 
Dam  on  the  French  Broad  River  are  already  under 
construction  by  the  TVA  to  meet  defense  needs  and 
the  Allatoona  Dam  has  been  authorized.  The  following 
additional  projects  appear  specially  appropriate  for 
early  construction  for  power  needed  in  the  war  pro- 
gram, though  their  construction  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  availability  of  critical  material,  especially 
gencratmg  machinery  and  steel: 


Project 

River 

State 

Estimated 
ultimate 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

Estimated 
cost 

High  Point-. 

Yadkin  .  . 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  -.- 
do 

37,600 
107, 200 

40,200 

26,800 
234,600 

67,000 

$6  500  000 

Blairs... 

Santee. 

21.200,000 

Clinchfleld  ... 

..  .  do 

S,  500,  000 

Frost  Shoals 

do 

do 

....  do  

Clark  Hill 

31,400,000 
11,000,000 

Roswell    ...    . 

Chattahoochee- . . 

Georgia 

The  projects  designated  as  multiple-piu-pose  develop- 
ments deserve  special  attention.  Some  of  them  have 
been  authorized  for  construction;  others  merit  further 
careful  study.  In  most  of  these  projects,  the  dominant 
purpose  for  the  initiation  of  construction  will  be  for 
navigation  or  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Whatever  may  be  the  incentive,  all  possibilities  for 
multiple  use  should  be  fully  explored.  Many  reservoirs 
constructed  for  navigation  can,  often  with  proportion- 
ately small  additional  expense  and  provision  for  scien- 
tific regulation,  serve  also  for  flood  control  and  power. 
The  same  principle  may  operate  in  the  instance  of  any 
project  constructed  for  a  single  purpose.  Again,  many 
reservoirs  built  for  these  purposes  will  provide  recrea- 
tional benefits  with  only  minor  additional  expense, 
though  forethought  must  be  given  to  safeguard  these 
benefits  for  general  public  use.  Other  reservoir  recrea- 
tional benefits  may  require  the  construction  of  minor 
dams  and  control  works  on  side  streams,  approximately 
at  the  spillway  level  of  the  dam.  All  reservoirs  can  be 
constructed  with  a  minimum-stage  conservation  pool 
which  will  sustain  fish  and  waterfowl  life  during  low- 
water  periods. 

The  Southeast  is  well  acquainted  mth  the  value  of 
multiple-purpose  river  developments,  of  which  the 
largest  and  most  complete  is  that  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Here  an  entire  river  system,  ex- 
tending himdreds  of  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Kentucky 
to  its  headwaters  in  the  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
mountains,  is  so  regulated  by  a  series  of  dams  as  to 
provide  the  maximum  benefits  under  each  of  three 
purposes — flood  control,  power,  and  navigation — and 
benefits  under  incidental  purposes,  such  as  recreation, 
which  promise   ultimately   to   compete   with   benefits 


under  the  major  purposes  in  terms  of  economic  value- 
The  experience  of  the  Authority  in  constructing  and  ad- 
ministering its  program  will  provide  a  usefuJ  som-ce 
of  reference  for  the  planning  and  administration  of 
future  multiple-purpose  river  developments  in  the 
region. 

In  view  of  the  imperative  need  of  creating  for  the 
population  of  the  region  much  larger  opportimity  in 
nonagricultural  lines  of  employment,  the  hydroelectric 
power  resources  of  the  Southeast  have  particularly  sig- 
nificant values.  Their  power  reserves  can  be  used  to 
implement  industries  of  the  kinds  and  in  the  places 
which  will  benefit  the  region  most.  The  processing  of 
agricultural  products,  and  the  further  processing  of 
goods  which  now  are  customarily  semifinished,  will 
need  more  of  the  region's  power  resources. 

Water-Control  Problems 

The  presence  of  valuable  regional  water  resources, 
while  a  source  of  tremendous  wealth  when  geared  to 
regional  needs  for  transportation  and  power,  poses 
special  problems  of  water  and  soil  conservation  and  of 
health.  The  persistence  of  Southeastern  trends  toward 
increased  industralization  and  urbanization  over  the 
past  decade  has  aggravated  these  special  problems  of 
water  control.  Moreover,  careful  students  of  economic 
development  in  this  report,  as  elsewhere,  envision  an 
even  greater  urbanization  and  industriahzation  before 
the  Southeast  will  have  attained  a  higher  level  of  in- 
come through  a  fuU  use  of  its  resources  and  manpower. 

Other  regions  of  the  Nation  have  long  since  experi- 
enced the  type  of  economic  development  which  in 
recent  decades  has  occurred  in  the  Southeast  and  which 
holds  so  much  promise.  The  region  may  profit  from 
the  costly  errors  of  others,  errors  which  are  already 
incipient  here. 

To  make  its  water  resources  serve  future  needs,  there 
must  soon  develop  a  clear  regional  understanding  of  the 
limitations  of  these  resources.  Such  an  understanding 
must  be  transmitted  to  future  generations  in  the 
Southeast. 

Safeguarding  of  Water  Supplies 

To  a  people  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  the 
single  cash-crop  system,  the  water  resources  of  the 
Southeast  have  seemed  so  abundant,  in  comparison  to 
human  needs,  that  they  have  appeared  free  as  air. 
State  legislation  has  failed  to  sense  much  reality  in  the 
concept  of  public  rights  in  water  resources;  they  have 
seemed  so  limitless  that  private  rights  in  water  (as  in 
land)  have  been  given  much  more  attention  than  public 
rights.  Yet,  experience  elsewhere  has  demonstrated 
that  best  use  of  other  resources,  especially  in  industrial 
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development,  leads  to  congestion  of  population  and 
industry  so  great  as  to  strain  the  capacity  of  local  water 
resources  to  meet  local  needs  and  that  unless  these 
needs  are  met  and  supplies  safeguarded,  the  permanence 
of  industries  has  been  jeopardized;  that  there  is  a  major 
public  interest  in  safeguarding  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  community  water  supply  for  which  a  substantial 
degree  of  pubHc  regulation  is  entirely  feasible  in  light  of 
engineering  skills  and  well-established  legal  precedent. 

State  Responsibility  to  Maintain 
Pnblic  Riglits  in  Water 

It  will  be  of  most  practical  value  to  emphasize  those 
aspects  of  water  use  and  control  that  are  primarily 
the  right  and  the  responsibility  of  the  States  and  their 
municipal  subdivisions.  The  principal  responsibility 
of  the  States  is  the  protection  of  the  domestic  water 
supply  as  the  highest  right  in  waters,  and  the  restraint 
of  such  stream  pollution  as  would  invade  the  rights 
of  others;  that  of  the  municipal  subdivisions  is  to 
provide  conamunity  systems  for  water  supply  and 
for  disposal  of  liquid  wastes.  (The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  assumes  the  responsibility  for  flood  control 
and,  as  in  the  past,  for  providing  navigation  improve- 
ments, where  economic  justification  is  shown.  Further- 
more, it  is  increasingly  concerned  with  safeguarding  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  in  connection  with 
dams  for  flood  control  and  navigation.)  Private  enter- 
prise makes  large  local  uses  of  streams  for  hydroelectric 
power  development,  for  industrial  water  supply,  or  for 
carrying  off  industiial  waste;  and  often  it  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  local  underground  water  supplies.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  States  and  of  their  mimicipal 
subdivisions  to  exercise  prudent  foresight  in  gauging 
future  public  needs,  and  to  obtain  adequate  consider- 
ation of  them  in  plans  for  national  and  private  develop- 
ments. The  two  main  public  rights,  then,  which  the 
States  must  guard  against  encroachment  by  other 
interests,  are  the  maintenance  of  water  quantity  ana 
the  maintenance  of  water  quality  sufficient  for  com- 
munity needs.  These  rights  the  States  must  guard  by 
equitable  regulation. 

Regulation  of  Ground- Water  Supplies 

All  sources  of  the  region's  water  supply  may  be 
viewed  as  flowing  streams.  During  and  shortly  after 
rainstorms,  the  water  courses  run  strong  and  full  from 
the  thin  sheet  of  water  that  flows  into  them  over  the 
land  surface.  Between  storms,  they  flow  more  wealdj' 
from  water  that  feeds  slowly  into  them  from  the  soil, 
water  which  has  seeped  down  below  the  wet  surface 
during  and  after  the  rainstorms.  The  nature  of  this 
ground-water  flow  needs  more  public  attention   than 


has  been  given  it.  Two  things  are  required  to  make 
this  flow  steady  and  dependable;  first,  a  porous  upper 
soil  that  lets  the  water  soak  down  rather  than  flow  off 
over  the  surface;  and  second,  a  porous,  open,  subsoil 
that  takes  the  water  into  storage  and  lets  it  flow  steadily 
to  stream  beds  or  to  weUs.  In  the  mountains  and  in 
the  vast  red-clay  Piedmont  areas  of  the  Southeast, 
neither  condition  is  generaUy  met;  the  soil  and  subsoil 
are  tight,  and  the  layer  of  rotten  rock  between  the 
subsoil  and  the  solid  rock  is  seldom  thick  enough  to 
store  a  large  supply  or  open  enough  to  permit  easy 
lateral  flow.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  dependable  for  a 
large  supply  from  wells;  and  the  upland  streams  of  the 
region  quickly  fail  in  time  of  drought  because  they  are 
not  fed  by  a  strong  flow  from  underground  reserves. 
Inevitably,  then,  if  the  natural  dry-weather  flow  of  a 
watercourse  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  local  needs, 
the  only  recourse  is  to  build  surface  reservoirs  to  hold 
enough  of  the  storm-water  surface  flows  to  tide  over 
the  drought  periods.  Piedmont  groimd  waters  are 
rarely  susceptible  to  successful  artificial  development. 

However,  in  the  Coastal  Plains  and  in  the  rolling  up- 
lands of  the  western  part  of  the  region  the  underground 
reserves  are  aU-important.  The  porous  surface  soils 
freely  pass  the  rainfall  downward;  and  underneath  are 
thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  pitch  toward  the 
sea  more  steeply  than  does  the  land  surface  and  enter 
the  ocean  bed  beyond  the  coast  line.  As  a  result, 
those  lower  beds  are  reservoirs,  which  are  constantly 
dischai^ing  into  the  ocean  bed  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  are  constantly  being  replenished  by  rainfall  that 
enters  them  far  inland  where  they  reach  the  land  surface. 
This  deep  ground-water  flow  is  much  more  extensive 
and  important  than  that  which  seeps  into  the  water 
courses  and  rivers  of  the  coastal  plain.  It  can  safely 
be  drawn  on  in  lai^e  quantities  for  commimity  and 
industrial  needs,  but  even  then  there  is  need  for  equity 
able  State  regulation  of  its  use.  It  wiU  not  support  a 
concentrated,  steady  withdrawal  in  any  one  local  area 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  rate  of  replenishment  from 
the  intake  of  new  rainfall.  Excessive  pumpage  from 
new  private  wells  (for  air  conditioning  or  other  indus- 
trial use)  if  located  too  near  a  city's  well-field  may, 
therefore,  cut  seriously  into  the  public  supply.  If  near 
the  coast,  pimiping  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  of  fresh- 
water inflow  from  inland  may  draw  in  salt  water  from 
the  ocean.  These  observations  are  based  on  experi- 
ence with  the  water  supplies  in  a  number  of  South- 
eastern cities,  and  of  costly  industrial  plants,  wliich 
have  failed  because  of  brine  drawn  into  their  water 
supply.  In  some  localities  of  southern  Florida,  south- 
eastern Georgia,  and  southern  Mississippi  the  unregu- 
lated use  of  ground  water  is  exceeding  the  supplj',  the 
water  level   is   being   continually   lowered,    and   salt 
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water  is  forcing  its  way  in  to  replace  it.  In  Florida,  it 
is  estimated,  80  percent  of  the  municipalities  are  sup- 
plied from  groimd-water  sources.  Throughout  the 
r^ion  there  are  localities  where  vast  quantities  of  water 
are  wasted  by  uncontrolled  flowing  wells  where  only  a 
part  of  the  water  is  used  (as  in  air  conditioning)  and 
by  abandoned  flowing  wells  of  which  no  use  whatso- 
ever is  made.  Of  all  of  our  Southeastern  States,  only 
scientific  surveys  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  ground- 
water supplies,  and  adopted  realistic  modern  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  their  equitable  use.  The  other  six 
States  are  not  yet  prepared  to  regulate  ground-water 
use  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  orderly  and 
stable  expansion  of  industry. 

Surface-Water  Supplies 

Surface-water  supplies  are  used  by  many  cities  and 
industrial  plants  of  the  region.  Except  on  large  rivers, 
stream  flow  is  seldom  adequate  during  diy  seasons, 
necessitating  storage  reservoirs.  Moreover,  surface 
supplies  are  often  contaminated  and  can  be  used  only 
in  connection  with  expensive  pm-ification  plants.  Up- 
ward regidation  of  the  constant  rate  of  supply  from  a 
sm-face  stream  can  be  had  only  from  reservoir  storage 
of  freshet  flows.  To  meet  modern  standards  there  is 
need  for  something  more  than  casual  planning  to  pro- 
vide reservoirs  of  water  for  public  supplies.  In  some 
localities,  the  importance  of  sanitary  control  over  the 
watershed  may  dictate  and  individual  reservoir  for  a 
community  supply.  In  other  localities,  however,  the 
storage  to  meet  the  domestic  and  industrial  water  needs 
of  a  large  community  may  be  provided  most  economi- 
cally in  a  reservoir  built  to  serve  other  uses  as  well. 
Thus,  a  reservoir  built  by  private  capital  for  power 
production  might  be  the  most  economical  site  for  ad- 
ditional conservation  storage  for  conimimities  down- 
stream. Federal  law  protects  futiu-e  navigation  rights 
in  the  planning  and  building  of  such  a  private  dam, 
and  it  may  provide  for  additional  reservoir  capacity 
at  Federal  cost  for  flood  detention;  but  the  mitiative 
and  the  financing  to  provide  additional  conservation 
storage  for  public  water  supplies  must  come  from  the 
municipalities  concerned,  and  if  any  legislation  is  ne- 
cessary to  aid  such  an  arrangement,  the  State  must 
supply  it.  Similarly,  if  the  Federal  Government  builds 
a  dam  for  pm-poses  of  flood  detention,  Federal  law 
requires  the  responsible  Federal  authorities  to  antici- 
pate the  future  needs  of  navigation  and  of  hydro- 
electric power  production  in  the  planning  of  the  project; 
and  Federal  law  provides  the  possibility  of  municipali- 
ties' obtaining  additional  conservation  storage  bj'  pay- 


ing the  additional  cost  required.  But  the  foresight  and 
the  initiative  required  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
agencies  concerned — the  communities  that  need  the 
additional  water,  or  the  agencies  of  the  State  that,  for 
any  reason,  are  concerned  in  helping  their  communities 
to  adopt  enlightened  and  skillful  management  practices. 
It  will  be  found  that  some  types  of  private  or  Federal 
reservoir  operations  provide  downstream  discharges 
at  all  times  greater  than  the  minimum  rate  of  natural 
stream  flow  which  the  law  requires  be  released.  Thus, 
a  reservoir  operated  for  navigation  so  as  to  produce 
downstream  channel  depths  greater  than  those  of 
natural  dry-season  flows  provides  (for  its  own  pur- 
poses and  at  its  own  cost)  an  excess  volmne  which  a 
large  community  may  draw  upon,  use,  and  return  to 
the  stream.  A  private  hydroelectric  power  reservoir 
will  yield  the  same  free  benefit  if  it  is  operated  for  the 
pm-pose  of  producing  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
continuous,  prime  power.  If,  however,  its  primary 
pm-pose  is  to  carry  intermittent  peak  loads  (as  is  not 
tmusual)  rather  than  a  steady  base  load  of  power  pro- 
duction, then  the  release  tlirough  the  dam  while  the 
reservoir  is  being  fiUed  for  its  next  power  run  may  be 
no  more  than  the  minimum  required  by  law.  A  de- 
pendable arrangement  for  such  a  reservoir  to  supply 
downstream  communities  with  continuous  flows  larger 
than  natural  low  floM's  must,  therefore,  be  negotiated 
with  thorough  and  equitable  consideration  for  the 
private  (or  Federal)  rights  connected  with  the  primary 
purposes  for  which  the  reservoir  was  built. 

Maintenance  of  Water  Quality  by  Regulation 

The  foregoing  discussion  points  to  the  need  for  broad- 
ening legislative  perception  of  public  rights  in  water  in 
order  that  our  natural  water  supplies  may  be  more  ap- 
propriately and  more  intensively  used.  The  need  for 
wider  public  appreciation  of  public  rights  in  water  is 
many  times  greater,  however,  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  quality  of  water. 

In  urban  areas  within  the  boundaries  of  every  one  of 
the  Southeastern  States  stream-poUution  problems 
have  occuiTcd  from  the  discharge  into  streams  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage,  domestic  waste  and  storm-water  drain- 
age, coal  and  other  miaing  wastes,  industrial  wastes 
from  the  processing  of  organic  and  inorganic  products, 
oU  and  brine  wastes,  and  the  drainage  of  watersheds 
occupied  by  insanitary  privies  into  community  water 
supplies.  Through  the  resultant  pollution  health  may 
be  impaired  or  life  lost,  the  usefulness  of  water  ciu-- 
tailed,  shellfish  industries  damaged  or  destroyed,  and 
recreational  activities  and  development  prevented. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  some  points  in  four 
States  at  wliich  excessive  stream  pollution  occurs:  ° 

FLORIDA 


Stream 

Location 

Cause 

St.  Johns  River.- 

Daytona  Beach  sewer  system. 

Lake  Worth          

West  Palm  Beach 

West  Palm  Beach  sewer  svstem. 

Do 

Palm  Beach  sewer  system. 

Miami                  ., 

Miami  sewer  system. 

Hillsborough  Bay 

Tampa  sewer  system. 

St .  Petersburg     

St.  Petersburg  sewer  system. 

GEORGIA 


Chattahoochee  Rivet- 
Do 

Do 

Coastal  Waters 

Satilla  River 

Ocmulgee  River 

Oconee  River 

Do 

Do ..-- 

Chickamauga  Creek, 
Tennessee  River. 

Big  Cedar  Creek 

Etowah  River 

Coosa  River 

Silver  Creek 

Chattahoochee  River... 

Sweetwater  Creek, 
Chattahoochee  River. 

Chattahoochee  River... 

Long  Creek,  Chatta- 
hoochee River. 

Ochlockonee  River 


Atlanta 

LaGrange 

Columbus 

Brunswick 

Waycross 

Macon... 

Milled  geville 

Athens.,- 

Griffin 

Northwest  Georgia.. 


Cedartown.. 
Carters  ville. 

Rome 

Glendale 

Bolton 

Clarkston... 


BiJord 

LaGrange. -- 

Moultrie 


Atlanta  sewer  system. 

Do. 
Columbus  sewer  system. 
City  of  Brunswick. 
Waycross  sewer  system. 
Macon  sewer  system. 
Milledgeville  sewer  system. 
Athens  sewer  system. 
Cannery  waste. 
Bleacheries  and  dyers  waste. 

Industrial  waste. 
Barytes  mining  waste. 
Industrial  waste. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Tallahalla  Greet 

Laurel                

Industrial  waste  and  domestic 

sewage. 

Do. 

Mississippi  Gulf 

Do. 

Do. 

River. 
Do 

Do. 

Leaf  River 

Hattiesburg         

Do. 

Do 

Whitfield 

Do. 

Do 

Oxford                 

Do. 

Do 

Starkville 

Do. 

ALABAMA' 


Lanett 

West  Point  (Ga.),  sewer  svstem. 

Do 

Shawmut 

Lanett  sewer  system. 

Do                   

West  Point  and  Lanett  sewer 

Do            

Fairfax 

systems. 
Do. 

Do 

River  View 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay         

Mobile  (Chickasaw  and 

Prichard). 
Mobile 

Mobile    and    suburban    sewer 

Five-Mile  Creek 

system. 
Insanitarv  privies,  commimity 

watershed. 

'  Sewage  from  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  metropolitan  area  is  discharged  to  the  streams 
in  and  near  Birmingham  with  only  minor  treatment.  Wastes  from  manufacturing 
processes,  such  as  pickling  wastes  from  the  steel  industry,  coal  washings  and  acid 
from  mines,  enter  streams  in  the  Birmingham  area.  The  degree  of  stream  pollution 
has  not  been  accurately  determined.  At  Tuscaloosa,  raw  sewage  and  partially 
treated  industrial  wastes  are  discharged  into  Black  Warrior  River  above  the  dam. 
The  degree  of  pollution  has  not  been  ascertained. 

In  the  coal-mining  areas  of  Walker,  Jellcrson,  Bibb,  Tuscaloosa,  Shelby,  and 
Blount  Counties,  acid  wastes  from  abandoned  mines  are  discharged  into  surface 
streams.  Some  of  the  mines  have  been  sealed,  but  many  still  discharge  directly  into 
the  streams. 

The  foregoing  tabulation  is  not  inclusive;  rather  it 
indicates  some  areas  where  pollution  problems  have 
been  carefully  observed.  For  the  rest,  raw,  untreated 
sewage  is  discharged  from  many  city  sewer  systems 
into  streams  which  often  constitute  sources  of  supply 
for  neighboring  communities.     Again,   many    of    the 
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smaller  towns  in  each  State  do  not  have  sewer  systems 
and  in  many  of  the  towTis  and  in  larger  cities  where 
sewer  systems  have  been  constructed,  only  part  of  the 
houses  are  connected  with  the  sewers.  In  one  city  of 
6,800  population,  72  percent  of  the  houses  are  not 
connected;  in  another  of  28,000  population,  58  percent 
of  the  houses  are  not  connected.  In  rural  areas  con- 
tiguous to  numerous  towns  and  cities,  watersheds  pro- 
viding commimity  water  supplies  are  often  occupied 
by  dwellings  without  adequate  sanitary  privies  or  with 
no  privies.  Their  wastes,  washed  into  streams  by 
rains,  often  constitute  a  major  pollution  problem. 

It  is  aU-important,  at  the  outset,  that  the  various 
uses  which  streams  must  serve  in  the  more  complex 
community  be  recognized  and  that  reasonable  and 
equitable  attitudes  and  standards  be  adopted.  A 
standard  of  "pristine  purity"  or  callousness  to  gross 
pollution  are  equally  unrealistic;  a  court  of  law  wnU 
not  support  either  extreme.  It  is  not  humanly  possible 
to  maintain  perfect  sanitary  purity  in  any  stream  whose 
watershed  is  occupied  by  animal  life.  Sanitarians 
find  that  even  in  rural  areas,  the  organic  matter  flushed 
into  a  stream  by  the  first  of  a  rainstorm  may  raise  the 
stream's  biological  oxygen  demand  to  a  degree  com- 
parable to  that  due  to  a  town's  sewer  discharge.  A 
surface  stream  which  flows  through  inhabited  regions 
must  necessarily  serve  in  some  degree  to  carry  away 
the  waste  produced  by  the  inhabitants.  The  practical 
questions  to  be  solved  for  any  particular  part  of  the 
stream,  therefore,  are:  (1)  Wliat  is  the  degree  of  purity 
which  is  so  indispensable  to  human  needs  in  that  area, 
that  it  must  be  obtained,  regardless  of  cost?  (2)  What 
combination  of  expedients  to  produce  that  degree  of 
pm-ity  will  impose  the  least  total  hardship  on  the  indi- 
viduals, the  communities,  and  the  agencies  whose  cooper- 
ation is  necessarv'  to  attain  it  ?  (3)  \Yhatpubhc  regulation 
must  be  applied  through  law  to  require  cooperation 
and  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  among  those  who  must  cooperate? 

Modem  waterworks  engineering  affords  dependable 
and  reasonably  economical  processes  for  settling  and 
filtering  a  large  amount  of  organic  impiuity  and  mineral 
turbidity  out  of  relatively  dirty  river  water,  for  chem- 
ically destroying  bacterial  organisms,  for  removing 
odors  and  tastes,  and  for  restoring  its  sparkle  b}'  oxygen- 
ation, until  it  is  in  every  practical  respect  as  pure  as 
the  water  that  issued  from  the  mountain  sources.  If 
such  a  river  is  the  only  reasonably  available  source  of 
a  community's  water  supply,  the  law  may  be  expected 
to  sustain  that  community's  right,  against  upstream 
water  users,  to  have  the  stream  delivered  to  it  at  all 
times  with  its  man-made  pollution  so  diluted  that  the 
dowTistream  community  can,  by  well  established  and 
reasonabh'  economical  treatment,  make  it  fit  for  use. 
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Drought-period  stream  flows  are,  of  course,  apt  to 
carry  the  highest  concentrations  of  human  and  indus- 
trial wastes  from  upstream  water  users.  Manifestly, 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  concentrations 
can  be  reduced  so  that  the  downstream  raw  water  can 
be  safely  processed.  Either  the  heavily  polluted  low 
flows  must  be  diluted  by  adding  a  large  flow  of  clean 
water  from  reservoir  storage  higher  upstream;  or  part 
of  the  pollution  must  be  kept  out  of  the  stream  in  the 
first  place.  The  occasional  opportxinity  for  a  community 
to  buy  economical  reservoir  storage  space  in  a  reservoir 
biult  for  other  purposes  has  been  mentioned  above. 
The  value  of  such  diluting  water  depends  on  its  clean- 
liness and  the  volume  of  oxygen  it  brings  to  break  down 
impurities  in  the  river  below.  In  the  direction  of  keep- 
ing polluting  substances  out  of  the  stream,  sanitary 
engineering  has  also  developed  effective  methods  of 
treating  many  kinds  of  wastes.  The  cost  of  treatment 
varies  with  the  kind  of  waste,  and  with  the  degree  of 
purity  required.  Some  industrial  wastes  are  difficult 
to  treat,  and  for  a  few  of  them,  no  economical  and 
effective  treatment  is  known. 

The  above  review  indicates  how  complex  a  problem 
it  is  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  economical 
over-aU  combination  of  means  to  hold  a  stream  within 
tolerable  limits  of  pollution;  and  then,  to  find  the  legal 
and  administrative  mechanism  to  make  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  the  cost  and  to  enforce  cooperation. 

It  is  a  problem  comparable  in  magnitude  to  the 
engineering  problems  of  large  industrial  corporations. 
Piecemeal  suits  for  damages  or  under  the  general 
nuisance  statutes  before  county  court  juries  from  coimty 
to  county  up  and  down  a  stream  will  not  solve  it. 
The  causes  and  effects  may  involve  most  of  the  counties 
in  a  river  system.  Often  they  involve  more  than  one 
State.  The  problem  of  keeping  their  streams  fit  to 
aid  the  highest  development  of  their  people,  is,  however, 
one  that  State  governments  must  handle.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  State  must  have  in  its  employ  an 
organization  of  sufficient  technical  competence  and 
prestige  to  safeguard  its  people's  needs  of  clean  water, 
present  and  future. 

Each  of  the  States  of  the  Southeast  employs  men 
of  the  required  training  in  the  Sanitary  Engineering 
Division  of  its  State  Board  of  Health.  These  staffs 
are  generally  large  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  normal 
administrative  routine  duties.  Few  of  them  are 
equipped  with  research  staff,  or  opportunity  to  make 
broad  study  of  future  requirements.  None  the  less, 
research  on  the  phenomena,  effects,  and  treatment  of 
pollution  are  prerequisites  of  equitable  regulation. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  distribution  ac- 
cording to  funds  available  for  pollution  control  of  a 


number  of  States  representing  various  sections  of  the 
Nation:'" 


state  funds  wholly  or  in  part  available  for  water  pollu- 
tion control 

Number  of 
States 

Average  per 

capita  ex- 
penditure for 

pollution 

control  based 

on  urban 

population 

No  appropriation 

4 
10 
9 
6 
9 
1 
2 

Expenditures  $1,000  to  $5,000 

$0. 0043 

Expenditures  $5,000  to  $10,000 

.0043 

Expenditures  $10,000  to  $25,000 

.0036 

Expenditures  $50,000  to  $100,000 ._ 

.016 

.027 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee  has  estimated  that  adequate  sm-veys  and 
supervision  of  pollution  in  that  State  would  require  a 
minimum  of  four  to  six  workers  and  would  cost  not 
less  than  $10,000  per  annum. 

In  planning  projects  to  meet  the  water  supply  or 
waste-disposal  needs  of  communities  whose  problems 
are  inter-related,  the  possibility  of  solving  their  prob- 
lems by  a  joint  project  ought  to  be  fully  considered. 
A  comprehensive  project  often  affords  large  economies, 
not  only  in  first  construction  cost  but  also  in  subse- 
quent operation  cost,  as  compared  with  the  costs  of  a 
series  of  units  independently  planned  and  operated. 
Precedents  for  more  economical  public  business  man- 
agement of  that  kind  exist  in  other  regions,  where 
water  districts  and  sanitary  districts  have  been  formed 
to  solve  local-area  problems.  Where  independent  but 
related  waterworks  or  sewage  treatment  plants  have 
already  been  buUt,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain 
substantial  increases  in  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation  through  the  joint  employment  of  an  opera- 
tion director  of  broader  experience  and  competence 
than  any  one  of  them  could  afford  to  employ  singly. 
Such  group  economies  cannot  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  initiative  and  leadership  of  a  single  munici- 
pality. They  are  hardly  attainable  except  under  the 
leadership  of  a  State  sanitary  engineering  division,  so 
ably  staffed  as  to  deal  effectively  with  regional  problems 
in  the  first  place,  and  able  to  command  state-wide 
confidence. 

Many  manufacturers  who  are  responsible  for  serious 
stream  pollution  are  among  the  most  broadmmded  and 
farsighted  of  citizens.  When  competent  advisory  aid 
is  available  to  them  from  the  State's  technical  staff, 
they  are  reasonably  responsive  to  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Interstate  Pollution  Problems 

As  is  evident  from  the  earlier  tabulation  of  pollution 
points,    interstate    pollution    problems    requiring    im- 

"  From  Report  on  Water  Pollution  by  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  on  Water 
Pollution,  National  Resources  Committee,  1935. 
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mediate  attention  are  located  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River  where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  On  the  Holston  river,  flowing  from 
Virginia  into  Tennessee,  and  on  French  Broad  and 
Big  Pigeon  rivers  that  flow  from  North  Carolina  into 
Tennessee,  there  are  similar  problems  likely  to  become 
acute  with  further  industrialization.  The  following 
tabulation  shows  interstate  streams  where  State 
compacts  may  be  necessaiy: 

Rivert  Slatei 

New,  Dan,  Roanoke,  Chowan North  Carolina- Virginia. 

Pee  Dee,  Catawba,  Broad South  Carolina-North  Caro- 
lina. 

Savannah South  Carolina-Georgia. 

Suwannee,    Ochlockonee,   Apala-     Florida-Georgia-Alabama, 
chicola,    Choctawhatchee,    Es- 
cambia. 

Chattahoochee,  Tallapoosa,  Coosa.  Alabama-Georgia. 

Tombigbee,  Noxubee Mississippi- Alabama. 

Tennesee Tennessee- Alabama. 

Ocoee Tennessee-Georgia. 

Hiwassee,   Little  Tennessee,   Big     Tennessee-North  Carolina. 
Pigeon,  French  Broad. 

Powell,  Clinch,  Holston Tennessee-Virginia. 

Cumberland, Tennessee-Kentucky 

Cases  involving  the  pollution  of  interstate  streams 
call  for  an  even  greater  degree  of  enlightenment  in 
attitude  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  States.  Regula- 
tion m  such  cases  must  be  applied  under  standards 
adopted  by  interstate  agreement  or  compact,  for  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  claim  the  right  to  enforce 
upon  local  communities  the  sanitary  standards  they 
must  follow.  Interstate  pollution  problems  may,  there- 
fore, well  be  of  special  concern  to  a  regional  planning 
commission.  In  other  areas,  a  first  approach  to  such 
interstate  agreements  has  been  tlu-ough  the  initiative 
of  the  State  sanitary  engineers,  and  their  arrival  at  an 
informal  agreement  on  sanitary  standards  to  be  striven 
for  in  hiterstate  areas.  A  new  approach  is  currently 
bcmg  tried  in  the  New  England  States,  with  much 
promise  of  success.  Following  a  recommendation  that 
grew  out  of  a  study  by  the  Central  New  England 
Drainage  Basin  Committee  (a  group  of  representatives 
of  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  that  are  concerned 
with  New  England  water  problems),  the  Regional 
Chairman  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
requested  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States  to 
appoint  State  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  jomtly 
classifying  New  England  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
according  to  the  standards  of  purity  to  be  mamtained. 
Appointments  have  been  made  for  all  but  one  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  findings  of  these  teclmical 
experts  are  expected  to  form  the  basis  for  a  formal 
interstate  compact. 

In  the  Southeastern  States,  laws  governing  the 
pollution  of  streams,  both  intrastate  and  interstate, 
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are  either  inadequate  or  nonexistent.  No  compacts 
concerning  pollution  are  in  existence  between  any  of 
the  States  in  this  region.  Bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  that  would  permit  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  m  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  and  the  financing  of  pollution  abatement 
projects,  and  that  would  authorize  State  agreements  or 
compacts,  none  of  which  have  been  enacted  as  yet. 

The  Problems  of  Reservoir  Silting 

Dams  for  the  storage  of  water  for  whatever  purpose 
are  not  fully  useful  without  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  the  sods  of  tributary  areas  from  washing  down 
into  basins  behind  the  impounding  structures.  Failure 
to  institute  such  measures  has  resulted  in  seriously 
wasteful  expenditures  by  units  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Governments,  and  by  private  interests.  The 
inclusion  of  such  measures  in  future  projects  will  insure 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  considerable  savings  in 
operation. 

In  the  sections  on  resources  and  agricultm-e  earlier 
in  this  report  it  was  pointed  out  that  excessive  erosion 
has  occurred  on  most  of  the  upland  soils  in  the  South- 
east and  particularly  on  the  Piedmont  soils,  due  largely 
to  the  steep  slopes,  high  rates  of  rainfall  and  the  ero- 
sive nature  of  the  soil.  River  and  commmiity  water, 
supply  dams  in  these  general  areas  are,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  losses  from  the  filling  in  of  res- 
ervoirs with  the  topsoil  of  the  surrounding  country-side. 
A  stu-vey  made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
water  supply  reservoir  for  the  city  of  High  Point,  N.  C, 
before  soil  conservation  measures  were  instituted  and 
after  the  reservoir  had  been  in  operation  Q}i  years,  re- 
vealed that  the  average  annual  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ment was  equivalent  to  0.93  tons  or  36.81  cubic  feet 
of  soil  per  acre  from  the  tributary  drainage  area. 

Water  is  discharged  from  bare  eroded  lands  much 
faster  than  from  lands  with  a  vegetative  cover  or  cul- 
tivated lands  with  deep  soil,  well  protected  through 
terraces  or  other  means.  This  rapid  discharge  pre- 
vents the  replenishment  of  ground  water  supplies  and 
causes  more  frequent  flooding  of  bottom  lands. 

Drainage  canals  have  been  constructed  in  many  of 
the  small  river  valleys  in  the  hills.  Frequently  these 
chaimels  erode  at  the  upper  end  and  fill  at  the  lower 
end  where  the  velocity  decreases  because  of  Qatter  land 
slopes  and  sometimes  to  htadequate  outlets.  In  many 
Instances,  branch  streams  discharge  into  the  drainage 
canals  large  quantities  of  sand  and  silt  which  are 
washed  down  and  fill  the  drainage  canals,  first  at  the 
lower  end  and  later  progressively  on  upstream.  In 
some  instances,  the  lower  reaches  of  such  drainage 
canals  have  been  fiUed  several  feet  above  the  original 
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surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  water  has  spread  to  the 
sides  and  flows  down  over  the  valley  floor. 

The  heavy  load  of  silt  that  is  carried  by  many  of  the 
streams  in  this  region  is  a  menace  to  storage  reservoirs. 
The  rate  of  filling  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  silt 
content  of  the  water,  but  it  also  depends  on  the  ratio 
between  the  drainage  watershed  and  the  capacity  of 
the  reservoir.  In  other  areas  where  the  ratio  is  large 
and  the  soil  easUy  eroded,  reservoirs  have  been  known 
to  fill  up  completely  within  a  few  years.  Where  the 
ratio  is  small,  it  might  be  many  years  before  the  capac- 
ity of  a  reservoir  is  seriously  reduced. 

Preliminary  surveys  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
indicate  that  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Lloyd  Shoals 
reservoir  on  the  Ocmulgee  River,  which  in  1910  had  a 
capacity  of  112,538  acre  feet,  had  by  1937  been  reduced 
12.4  percent  by  silting.  At  this  rate  of  filling  the 
life  of  the  reservoir  would  be  about  180  years. 

Some  years  ago  estimates  of  the  life  of  possible  reser- 
voirs on  the  Pee  Dee  River  system  were  made,  based 
on  records  of  silting  in  the  Southeastern  States.  The 
results  are  given  iu  the  following  tabulation:  " 


Project 

River 

Drainage 

area 
(square 
miles) 

Reservoir 
capacity 
(acre-feet) 

Life  in 
years 

Willrp.<;hnrn,  K    C 

Yadkin 

480 
1,870 
2,430 
634 
675 
1,370 
6,860 

630,000 
406,600 
270,235 
612, 180 
51,  000 
450,  280 
354,  010 

10,000 

Stvers.  N.  C 

Junction,  N.  C 

do 

do 

1,670 
860 

Cooleemee,  N.  C       

South  Yadkin 

Rockv... 

8,830 

Loves  Ford,  N.  C 

580 

do 

2,530 

Greater  Blewett,  N.  C 

Pee  Dee 

400 

The  wide  differences  ia  estimates  of  life  of  reservoirs, 
due  in  part  to  differences  in  size  of  the  drainage  acreas, 
is  depicted  in  the  following  table  of  measurements  of 
the  rate  of  silting  in  water  supply  reservoire  for  1 1  cities 
ia  North  Carohna.'^  The  smaUer  areas  may  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  land  in  cultivation,  whUe  the 
shorter  distance  to  the  reservoirs  would  provide  less 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  silt  to  deposit  before 
reaching  the  reservoirs. 


Source  of  supply 

Drain- 
age 
area 

Original  storage  capacity 

Esti- 
mated 

Town 

Total 

Depleted 
annually 

life  of 
reser- 
voir 

Albemarle 

Long  Creek        .  . 

Square 
miles 
33.0 
105.2 
30.6 
4.7 
167.5 
74.1 
62.8 
20.0 
50.5 
69.0 

33.7 

Acre- 
feet 
1,070 
1,488 
1,915 
1,201 

12,671 
2,870 
4.354 
614 
821 
1,595 

3,399 

Acre- 
feet 
10.2 
16.4 
21.8 

7.8 
45.1 
23.4 
33.7 
10.2 
15.2 

7.7 

16.7 

Percent 
0.95 
1.10 
1.14 

.65 

.36 
■  .82 

.77 
1.66 
1.85 

.48 

.49 

years 
105 

91 

Cliapel  Hill 

Concord 

Morgan  Creek 

Coldwater  Creek 

Flat  River     

88 

154 
277 

Greensboro 

Reedv  Fork 

122 

High  Point 

130 

Lexington 

Monroe 

Raleigh 

Winston-Salem. 

Leonard's  Creek 

Richardson  Creek 

Swift     and     Walnut 

Creeks. 
Brushy  Fork  and  Sa- 
lem Creeks. 

60 
54 
208 

204 

Total 

31,998 

208.2 

In  studies  of  22  water,  supply  reservoirs  in  North 
Carolina  made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  annual  silting  damage  was  $32,000 
prior  to  the  inauguration  of  soU  conservation  meas- 
ures.'^ The  studies  made  at  High  Point,  N.  C,  esti- 
mated that  appro.ximately  one-fourth  of  the  sedi- 
mentation in  reservoirs  in  that  locality  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  installation  of  a  practical  soil  conserva- 
tion measure  on  the  drainage  areas.  It  appears  that  a 
yearly  saving  of  $8,000  can  result  to  these  cities  from 
reasonable  soil  erosion  measures  on  the  affected  water- 
sheds. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  to  reservoirs  by  silting, 
large  sums  are  spent  on  water  purification  processes  in 
order  to  remove  soil  particles.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  22  North  Carolina  cities  involved  could  save 
$95,000  annually  in  the  reduction  of  turbidity  through 
the  adoption  of  erosion  control  measures. 

The  Problem  of  Malaria  Control 

One  of  the  grave  regional  health  problems  is  malaria, 
which  is  peculiarly  related  to  the  region's  water  re- 
sources.** Along  with  other  areas  of  the  globe  where 
warm  climate  is  combined  with  heavy  precipitation,  the 
Southeast  has  suffered  seriously  from  the  disease  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  in  the  aUu- 
vial  vaUeys  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  swampy  valleys,  flats,  and 
along  streams  with  obstructed  channels  in  the  upland 
areas. 

The  treatment  of  malaria  is  a  problem  in  medicine. 
The  prevention  of  malaria  is  a  problem  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering and  one  which  has  engaged  the  skill  of  water 
planning  engineers  since  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Malaria  can  be  transmitted  to  persons  only  by  one 
type  of  mosquito,  the  Anopheles,  which  breeds  in  smaU, 
clear,  quiet  pools  or  along  the  margins  of  reservoirs, 
lakes  and  ponds.  It  will  not  breed  in  direct  sunshine 
or  large  open  bodies  of  water.  The  most  effective 
means  of  eliminating  malarial  mosquitoes  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  water  in  which  they  breed.  On  account 
of  the  flat  topography  of  much  of  the  region's  coastal 
areas,  not  aU  breeding  places  can  be  eradicated  by 
this  means.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  economically 
feasible  to  di'ain  lands  for  mosquito  control  alone,  and 
even  where  drainage  is  economically  justifiable,  it  is 
diSicult  to  drain  the  land  so  thoroughly  that  all  breeding 
areas  are  removed.  Even  adequate  farm  drainage  will 
not  entirely  eliminate  the  malarial  mosquito  because, 
invariably,  during  the  rainy  season,  there  are  pools  of 


"  H.  Doc.  68,  73d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

1'  Effect  of  Soil  Erosion  on  Costs  of  Public  Water  Supply  in  the  North  Carolina 
Piedmont,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


'Ubid. 

"  See  chapter,  "Development  of  Public;Health",  herein. 
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water  in  outlet  streams  or  large  drainage  canals,  and 
usualh'  in  ponds  on  the  land,  and  in  borrowpits  along 
the  highways,  in  which  it  can  breed. 

In  and  near  larger  urban  areas  it  is  usually  economic- 
ally feasible  for  the  drainage  canals  to  be  suitably 
paved,  surface  ponds  filled  or  drained,  and  lands  affected 
by  seep  water  under-drained  with  tile.  \^Tiere  this  is 
done  and  the  works  properly  maintained  and  supervised, 
malaria  can  be  eliminated  or  closely  controlled. 

Where  drainage  is  not  economically  feasible  or  where 
water  must  be  kept  impounded  in  reservoirs,  lakes  or 
ponds,  measures  must  be  directed  toward  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  larvae.  All  vegetation  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  margins  of  such  bodies  of  water.  Frequent 
fluctuation  of  the  stage  of  water  wUl  destroy  the  larvae. 
Where  such  control  measures  cannot  be  taken,  the 
margins  of  large  bodies  of  water  can  be  treated  with 
Paris  Green  and  smaU  ponds  with  oil. 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  at  malarial  control 
of  this  general  type  has  been  made  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  E.  L.  Bishop  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in 
cooperation  with  State  Departments  of  Health  in 
reservoir  areas  behind  TVA  dams.  This  work  repre- 
sents a  model  for  observation  by  officials  in  areas  where 
similar  measures  are  indicated. 

In  areas  where  satisfactory  drainage  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, or  where  larvicide  control  is  not  practical,  the 
best  method  of  malaria  control  is  mosquito  proofing. 

Measures  for  the  control  of  the  malarial  mosquito  and 
reduction  of  the  incidence  of  malaria  have  been  under- 
taken in  all  the  States  in  this  region.  In  some  coimties, 
intensive  studies  and  expensive  measures  have  been 
initiated,  with  gratifying  i-esults.  Some  of  this  work 
has  been  done  adequately  and  effectively  under  the 
supervision  of  State  Boards  of  Health.  Much  has 
been  undertaken  with  only  partial  effectiveness  through 
the  use  of  relief  labor  without  adequate  plans  or  super- 
vision. 

Drainage  of  Agricultural  Lands 

In  efforts  to  reclaim  lowlands  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  to  protect  them  for  agricultural  uses,  the 
Southeast  has  witnessed  considerable  activity  in  the 
construction  of  drainage  facilities.  There  are  many 
drainage  districts  in  successful  operation  over  the 
region.  The  Yazoo  Delta  to  the  West  and  the  Florida 
citrus  and  truck  lands  to  the  South  are  the  most  highly 
developed.  There  are  304  drainage  districts  in  Missis- 
sippi alone.  A  considerable  number  have  been  estab- 
lished in  western  Tennessee  and  eastern  North  Carolina 
but  very  few  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Some  of  these  drainage  districts  are  in  poor  physical 
condition  owing  to  silting  and  improper  maintenance  or 
even  complete  lack  of  maintenance.     As  in  the  case  of 


water  artificially  impounded  behind  dams,  silting 
may  be  caused  by  the  discharge  into  the  channel  of 
sand  and  silt  from  tributary  streams.  In  the  case  of 
drainage  canals  it  may  also  result  from  erosion  of  the 
channels  where  the  velocity  is  high  with  resulting 
deposits  where  the  velocity  is  reduced,  and  from  im- 
proper outlets. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  sand  and  silt 
from  reaching  drainage  channels.  The  adoption  of 
soil  conservation  measures  such  as  terracing,  strip 
cropping  and  the  growth  in  hilly  areas  of  cover  crops 
which  will  offer  protection  to  farm  lands  and  thus 
prevent  erosion,  together  with  the  control  of  erosion  on 
the  drainage  area  by  planting  vines,  trees  and  other 
types  of  natural  growth  adapted  to  the  locality  along 
the  borders  of  the  channels,  wUl  assist  greatly  m  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  silt  in  drainage  channels. 
Improper  outlets  can  be  remedied  by  proper  connection 
with  an  outlet  stream  or  by  extending  the  drainage 
channel  a  sufficient  distance  beyond  the  land  to  be 
benefited  to  allow  for  sedimentation.  It  is  imperative 
that  all  drainage  channels,  both  in  hilly  and  flat  land, 
be  properly  maintained.  Tree  growth  alone  can 
reduce  their  capacity  as  much  as  75  percent  and, 
except  where  needed  to  prevent  bank  erosion,  must  be 
cut  and  removed  every  year.  All  drift  should  be 
removed  promptly  and  in  any  event  before  silting  be- 
gins. Shoals  and  silt  bars  should  be  removed  before 
the  capacities  of  the  channels  are  seriously  impaired. 

Many  drainage  districts  have  been  constructed  with 
inadequate  capacity  and  have  not  reclaimed  the  land 
as  anticipated.  Most  failures  of  this  kind  have  been 
the  result  of  efforts  to  drain  river  valleys  by  means  of 
ordinary  drainage  ditches  where  only  major  flood  con- 
trol methods  are  adequate.  It  is  seldom  economically 
feasible  to  reclaim  the  narrow  valleys  of  large  streams 
by  channehzation.  The  headwaters  and  tributaries 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  economically  drained  by  that  method. 
Where  the  drainage  area  of  streams  located  in  hilly 
regions  is  not  greater  than  50  square  miles,  drainage  is 
usually  economically  justifiable.  Where  the  drainage 
area  is  as  much  as  75  square  miles,  it  is  sometimes 
justifiable.  Where  the  drainage  area  is  over  100  square 
miles,  drainage  for  agricultural  purposes  can  seldom  be 
economically  justified. 

In  some  instances,  drainage  districts  were  constructed 
in  undeveloped  regions  for  promotional  or  colonization 
purposes.  Many  districts  of  this  type  have  been  aban- 
doned because  of  the  failure  of  the  promoters  to  place 
the  land  in  cultivation  so  the  drainage  taxes  could  be 
earned. 

Many  of  the  drainage  districts  of  the  Southeast 
require  extensive  rehabilitation  work  before  they  can 
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function  properly.  All  districts  require  systematic, 
continuous  maintenance  to  avoid  excessive  deteriora- 
tion. 

There  are  large  areas  of  undeveloped  fertile  land, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  region.  Finther- 
more,  there  are  many  valleys  on  the  headwaters  and 


tributaries  of  the  streams  throughout  the  region  that 
can  be  profitably  drained.  In  some  of  these  areas  flood 
control  must  precede  drainage,  but  in  many  locations 
flood  control  is  not  necessary  and  satisfactory  drainage 
for  agricultural  purposes  can  be  secured  by  means  of 
organized  dramage  districts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  development  of  water  resources  to  service  post- 
war industrial  and  general  economic  development  in  the 
Southeast  offers  a  major  opportunity  to  raise  low 
regional  income  levels  and  to  sustain  them  without 
dependence  upon  external  subsidies.  The  wide  distri- 
bution of  proposed  water  facilities  projects  in  each 
State  and  throughout  the  region,  the  advanced  status 
of  those  projects  with  respect  to  economic  and  engineer- 
ing analysis  and  planning,  the  generally  high  labor 
requirements  for  their  construction,  and  the  stimulation 
to  heavy-goods  Industries  of  the  East  and  Middle  West 
which  their  material  requirements  generate,  makes 
them  peculiarly  feasible  and  readily  adaptable  to  the 
problem  of  absorbing  immediate  post-war  unemploy- 
ment. 

1.  The  Drainage  Basin  Committees  of  the  seven 
Southeastern  States  should  be  given  every  assistance, 
through  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  represented  on 
them,  to  undertake  immediately  the  preparation  of 
drainage  basin  plans  for  use  in  post-war  readjustment. 
Tliese  over-aU  plans  should  set  forth  the  location  of 
water  problems  and  undeveloped  resources,  and  the 
best  use  which  can  be  made  of  these  resources  within 
the  drainage  basius  in  which  they  occur.  Many  factors 
outside  the  field  of  water  resources  will  necessarily 
affect  these  determinations,  viz.,  the  relationship  within 
the  basins  between  existing  population  and  its  land 
resources,  the  implication  of  secular  and  wartime  trends 
in  agricultural  production  to  popidation  displacement, 
new  industrial  opportunities,  etc.,  considerations  upon 
which  constituent  Federal  and  State  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Basin  Committees  and  the  staff  of  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commission  are  at 
work  and  can  advise.  The  drainage  basin  plans 
should  picture  the  highest  possible  use  of  each  basin's 
water  resources  and  the  best  possible  integration  of  the 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  power  of  multiple-purpose 
projects  required  for  its  implementation. 

2.  The  findings  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  respect  to  facilities  needed  to  improve 
Southeastern  harbors  and  navigable  streams  (see  dis- 
cussion of  Navigation  in  this  section  of  the  report, 
above)  appear  to  constitute  a  conservative  appraisal 
of  the  engineering  works  required  to  bring  the  region's 
navigation  plant  up  to  such  standards  of  adequacy  as 


will  enable  it  to  service  normal  commercial  and  Indus-  \ 
trial  needs.  Many  of  these  projects  may  be  required 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  Those  which  remain  should 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  absorption  of 
immediate  post-war  imemployment  and  such  fm-ther 
analysis  and  over-aU  planning  as  any  of  them  require 
should  be  expedited  during  the  war  period. 

3.  The  findings  of  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers with  respect  to  flood  control  projects  have  re- 
vealed numerous  instances  where  general  or  local  flood 
control  facilities  are  economically  feasible  (see  discus- 
sion of  Flood  Control  in  this  section  of  the  report, 
above).  The  construction  of  such  facilities  may  be 
added  to  those  in  (2)  immediately  above,  as  offering 
substantial  unemployment  relief  during  the  post-war 
transition  and  should  be  fully  utilized  in  that  connec- 
tion. Such  further  analysis  and  over-all  planning  as 
any  of  them  require  should  be  expedited  during  the 
war  period. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  hydroelectric  power  potentialities 
of  the  streams  of  the  region  by  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  has  revealed  the  economic  feasibility  of 
numerous  proposed  hydroelectric  power  projects.  Sub- 
sequent analysis  by  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  field  office 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  the  staff 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  revealed  addi- 
tional projects  which  appear  to  be  feasible  in  light  of 
more  recent  economic  and  technological  changes.  The 
most  feasible  of  these  projects  are  given  number  one 
preliminary  ratings  in  the  treatment  of  hydroelectric 
power  above.  These  projects  should  also  be  added  to 
those  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  for  full  utilization  in  imme- 
diate post-war  adjustment. 

5.  In  the  planning  of  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
power  projects,  the  principle  of  multiple-purpose  devel- 
opment, combining  two  or  aU  of  the  three  major  pur- 
poses has  demonstrated  itself  as  being  especially  sound 
economically.  No  project  in  these  fields  should  be 
imdertaken  without  correct,  complete  and  final  explora- 
tion of  the  economic  feasibihty  of  building  the  related 
structures  so  as  to  make  it  serve  more  than  a  single 
purpose,  the  volimie  of  added  benefits  being  likely  in 
many  instances  to  be  far  in  excess  of  additional  invest- 
ment requirements. 

6.  Actual  construction  of  economically  feasible  future 
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hydroelectric  developments  whether  for  power  alone  or 
in  combination  with  flood  control  or  navigation  should 
begin  only  after  the  collaborative  preparation  by  local, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  of  detailed  and  elastic  plans 
for  accommodating  economic  and  physical  displacement 
of  reservoir  area  population,  for  the  resettlement  of 
farm  families  necessitated  by  diminished  land  area  and 
resources,  for  the  readjustment  of  State  and  local 
governmental  services  and  finance,  and  for  the  transla- 
tion of  the  newly  developed  power,  navigation,  and 
land  resources  into  agricultural  and  industrial  wealth 
and  income. 

7.  Since  modern  industrial  technology  portends  a 
much  more  extensive  use  of  electricity  for  energy,  heat, 
and  chemical  processes,  and  since  the  Southeast 
possesses  numerous  potential  hydroelectric  power  sites, 
power  projects  previously  deemed  economically  m- 
feasible  or  currently  given  low  priorities  by  power 
specialists  should  be  reviewed  periodically  so  that  the 
region  may  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  its  resources 
in  industrial  and  commercial  development. 

S.  The  building  of  urban  business,  industrial,  resi- 
dential and  public  developments  on  the  flood  plains  of 
rivers  known  to  be  subject  to  periodic  overflow  has  re- 
sulted in  grave  losses  of  life  and  property  and  of  ex- 
pensive private  and  public  investments  in  facilities  to 
protect  such  developments.  Consequently,  it  is  espe- 
cially urged  that  Federal  and  State  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  use  and  development  of  streams 
giA'e  every  aid  and  stimulus  to  urban  governmental 
officials  in  the  introduction  of  appropriate  flood-plain 
zoning  measures  to  the  end  that  these  flood-vulnerable 
areas  may  be  confined  to  uses  which  can  sustain  over- 
flow without  loss  of  persons  and  property. 

9.  Critical  industrial  and  community  expansion 
problems  related  to  decreasing  water  supplies  and 
stream  pollution  cannot  be  solved  without  wide  popular 
understanding  of  those  problems  and  support  for  pre- 
ventive, regulatory,  and  remedial  measures.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  city  and  county  govern- 
mental departments  charged  with  the  administration 
of  water  supplies,  together  with  State  Departments  of 
Health  and  other  State  agencies  concerned,  formulate 
and  execute  programs  designed  to  inform  the  public 
generally,  and  industrial,  commercial,  and  other  com- 
munity leaders  particularly,  of  the  gravity  of  local 
water-supply  problems  and  the  nature,  purposes,  and 
necessity  of  the  measures  designed  for  their  solution. 

10.  As  soon  as  possible  all  State  Departments  of 
Health  in  collaboration  with  Drainage  Basin  Com- 
mittees should  sponsor  careful  scientific  surveys  for 
each  representative  local  area  to  determine  the  rate  at 
which  ground-water  supplies  can  be  used  without 
dangerous  depletion. 


11.  The  State  Health  Departments  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coastal  States  should  undertake  special 
scientific  surveys  as  soon  as  possible  to  determine  the 
levels  at  which  the  ground  water  of  those  areas  must  be 
maintained  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  salt  water. 

12.  In  localities  where  increasing  urban  population 
or  new  industrial  consumers  create  increased  demands 
upon  local  water  supplies,  special  surveys  should  be  ini- 
tiated to  locate  additional  supphes  and  determine  the 
most  practical  method  of  storing  excess  water  for  use 
during  low  flow  periods. 

13.  Urban  areas  in  close  proximity  to  proposed  navi- 
gation, flood-control,  hydroelectric,  or  multiple-purpose 
dams  should  sponsor  special  surveys  of  the  present  and 
probable  futiu-e  adequacy  of  their  water  supplies  and 
take  steps  to  supplement  them  where  necessary  and 
possible  from  the  proposed  reserv'ou's. 

14.  Ui)on  the  basis  of  surveys  recommended  in  (10) 
and  (11)  above,  equitable  legislation  to  regulate  the  use 
of  ground-  and  surface-water  supplies,  to  eliminate  the 
wastage  of  ground  water  from  flowing  wells  and  other 
som"ces  and  excessive  lowering  of  gi'ound-water  levels  is 
recommended  as  imperative  in  each  of  the  seven  South- 
eastern States,  to  safeguard  existing  industrial  and 
urban  growth  and  to  insure  that  current  water-supply 
deficiencies  do  not  develop  into  barriers  to  further  urban 
and  industrial  growth. 

15.  Comprehensive  sewerage  systems  with  efficient 
sewage  treatment  methods  or  other  facilities  of  sewage 
disposal  approved  and  recommended  by  the  State 
Boards  of  Health  should  be  required  in  all  urban  areas, 
regardless  of  si^.e;  all  dwellings  accessible  to  sewerage 
systems  in  all  urban  areas  should  connect  therewith. 

16.  In  rural  areas,  particularlj'  in  inhabited  water- 
sheds from  which  community  water  supplies  are  drawn, 
each  dwelling  unit  should  be  provided  with  sanitary 
means  approved  by  State  Health  Departments,  as  a 
minimum  sanitation  requirement. 

17.  Sewage  from  most,  if  not  all,  sewerage  systems 
should  be  treated  before  being  released  into  the  carrying 
stream. 

18.  In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  revised 
Drainage  Basin  Plans  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Water  Resources  Section  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  the  six  Drainage  Basin  Committees 
of  the  Southeastern  States  should  initiate  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  streams  of  their  respective  basins  with 
reference  to  their  highest  uses  and  establish  for  each 
the  permissible  degree  of  pollution. 

19.  Where  mterstate  pollution  problems  exist,  the 
Sanitary  Engineering  Divisions  of  the  States  involved 
should  explore  the  necessity  and  possibilities  of  abate- 
ments and  the  possible  use  of  interstate  compacts 
therefor. 
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20.  Adequate  State  legislation  to  control  pollution 
and  facilitate  interstate  compacts  should  be  carefully 
formulated  by  State  Sanitary  Engineering  Divisions 
and  Drainage  Basin  Committees,  and  presented  for 
enactment  into  law. 

21.  The  staffs  of  Sanitary  Engineering  Divisions  of 
State  Departments  of  Health  should  be  augmented  with 
additional  technical  personnel  to  conduct  the  research, 
basic  to  the  formulation  of  adequate  regulation  of  water 
supplies  and  pollution  abatement  legislation,  and  to 
make  subsequent  regulatory  activity  effective. 

22.  The  soil  conservation  and  forestry  programs  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  agricultural  agencies  are  important  not  only  to 
sound  agricultural  development  but  also  to  the  pro- 
tection of  investments  of  private  interests  and  of  State, 
local,  and  Federal  governments  in  the  construction  of 
dams  for  community  water  supply,  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  power  and  in  the  construction  of  drain- 
age canals  for  the  reclamation  and  conservation  of  land ; 
the  continuation  and  extension  of  the  programs  is 
essential  to  protect  existing  investments  and  effect 
savings  in  the  operation  of  future  water  facilities. 

23.  Many  drainage  districts  of  the  region,  particu- 
larly where  they  are  highly  concentrated  in  the  western 
areas,  require  extensive  physical  and  financial  rehabili- 
tation before  they  can  operate  effectively.  Federal  and 
State  agricultural  agencies  should  make  special  efforts 
to  assist  in  this  rehabilitation  work  with  a  particular 
view  to  the  establishment  of  adequate  maintenance  to 
forestall  repetitions  of  physical  deterioration  and 
financial  disorganization. 

24.  The  areas  of  acute  malaria  incidence  in  each  State 
as  well  as  the  appropriate  control  measures  are  familiar 
to  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Divisions  of  the  State 
Health  Departments  of  the  Southeast  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  which  provide  advisory 
services  to  communities  desiring  to  undertake  malaria 
control  programs;  these  advisory  services  should  be  aug- 
mented to  the  point  at  which  programs  will  be  adequate 
to  eliminate  malaria  from  aU  areas  of  acute  incidence. 

25.  The  Public  Health  Education  services  of  State 
Departments  of  Health  should  be  equipped  to  dis- 
seminate broadly  the  basic  facts  about  malaria  pre- 
tention and  treatment  in  such  popular  forms  as  films 
and  pictorial  presentations  in  the  interest  of  a  better 
and  more  general  public  understanding  of  the  problem. 

26.  Communities  should  not  sponsor  malaria  con- 
trol except  under  the  guidance  of  qualified  technicians. 


27.  Since  the  economic  future  of  the  Southeast  will 
bring  increased  urbanization,  many  existing  commu- 
nities will  expand  in  size  and  new  communities  will 
develop;  planning  for  each  of  these  expansions  and 
new  developments  must  include  careful  provision  for 
.adequate  malaria  control. 

28.  The  economic  future  of  the  Southeast  will  iin- 
doubtedly  witness  the  construction  of  numerous  dams 
along  the  streams  of  the  region  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation and  hydroelectric  power.  Without  provision 
for  malaria  control,  the  water  impounded  behind  such 
developments  may  constitute  a  serious  health  menace. 
The  advance  planning  for  the  developments  should 
make  provision  to: 

(a)  Cut  all  stumps,  tree  growth  and  other  vege- 
tation at  an  elevation  one  foot  or  more  below  the 
minimum  low  water  and  clear  the  shore  line  of  the 
reservoir,  from  minimum  low  water  to  a  line 
located  25  feet  or  more,  measured  horizontally, 
beyond  the  normal  highwater  line,  of  all  stujnps, 
trees  and  other  vegetation  that  would  tend  to 
collect  drift  and  flotage  or  other  substances  which 
protect  the  larvae  of  mosquitoes  capable  of  con- 
veying malaria. 

(b)  Provide  satisfactory  drainage  for  aU  depres- 
sions that  might  retain  ponded  water  as  the 
reservoir  level  recedes. 

(c)  Remove  all  floating  debris  during  the  mos- 
quito breeding  season  that  might  produce  mos- 
quitoes within  one  mile  of  human  habitation,  and 
apply  adequate  control  measures. 

(d)  Take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  cattails  and  other  water  vegetation  that  offer 
protection  for  mosquito  larvae  from  their  fish 
enemies. 

Similarly,  where  water  is  impounded  for  such  pur- 
poses as  water  supply,  means  shoidd  be  provided  for 
controlling  the  fluctuations  of  the  reservoir  water  level 
by  gates,  flashboards  and  other  devices.  Private 
power  and  water-supply  reservoirs  constructed  should 
conform  to  malarial  control  standards  of  State  Boards 
of  Health  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

29.  State  Boards  of  Health  should  be  given  authority 
by  law,  wherever  such  is  now  lacking,  to: 

(a)  Require  proper  construction  and  cleaning 
of  reser\"oirs  to  give  maximum  protection  against 
the  breeding  of  malaria-bearing  mosquitoes. 

(b)  Require  drainage  of  all  construction  borrow- 
pits  and  excavations  along  highwaj^s,  railroads,  and 
construction  projects  generally. 
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BUSINESS    AND    INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT^ 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  and  analyze 
those  traits  and  trends  of  the  business  and  industrial 
development  of  the  Southeast  which  afford  a  guide  to 
regional  planning,  whether  by  private  or  public  agen- 
cies. The  principal  emphasis  is  upon  manufacturing, 
because  of  its  creative  relationship  to  other  forms  of 
enterprise  and  because  an  expansion  in  desirable  and 
appropriate  types  of  manufacturing  is  an  important 
requirement  of  progress  for  the  Southeast.  Some  refer- 
ence is  made  to  agriculture,  but  only  in  its  relation  to 
manufacturing  and  other  forms  of  business  and  industry. 

The  period  selected  for  this  treatment  is  primarily 
that  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  national 
emergency.  It  is  true  that,  since  midyear  of  1940, 
many  and  drastic  changes  have  come  to  the  South- 
eastern economy.  Some  of  these  changes  have  been 
reviewed  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  and  it  is  the  continuing 
obligation  of  regional  research  to  keep  pace  with  current 
developments  and  try  to  discern  their  implications.  But 
not  until  the  war  is  over  can  it  actually  be  kno\vii  which 
of  these  innovations  are  lasting,  and  which  are  only 
temporary  dislocations.  Meanwhile,  the  underlying 
form  of  the  regional  economy,  developed  under  circum- 
stances of  peace,  remains  as  the  fundamental  pattern 
to  wliich,  with  some  modifications,  the  region  may  be 
expected  to  return  with  the  advent  of  peace. 

This  long-term  pattern  is  of  the  utmost  significance 
to  post-war  planning.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  char- 
acteristic over  a  period  of  years,  the  structure  of  South- 
eastern business  and  industry  has  presented  an  un- 
balanced relationship  to  the  basic  resources  of  the 
region,  some  of  the  potentiahties  having  been  over- 
emphasized, others  partly  developed  or  neglected.  This 
lack  of  balance  serves  to  direct  and  define  the  task  of 
long-range  planning,  which  has  as  its  ultimate  aim  full 
usage  of  the  region's  resoiirces  for  the  economic  better- 
ment of  its  people.  Planning  also  has  the  more  im- 
mediate purpose  of  selecting  those  war-time  industrial 
developments  which  are  economically  adapted  to  the 
Southeast  and  seeking  their  conservation  for  the  uses 
of  peace.  However,  neither  the  long-range  nor  the 
immediate  task  of  post-war  planning  can  be  intelli- 
gently performed  except  upon  the  basis  of  needs 
and  desirability  indicated  by  the  fundamental  pre-war 
pattern. 

The  general  Census  of  1940  and  the  Census  oj  Manu- 
jacturing  of  1939  reveal  the  economy  as  it  was  on  the 

'  Prepared  by  Ernest  Jerome  Hopkins,  senior  researcli  leciinician,  with  contribu- 
tions and  special  studies  by  Dr.  Albert  S.  Keister,  consultant,  and  Joseph  B.  Hosmer, 
senior  research  teclinician,  Atlanta  Field  OIBce,  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 


very  threshold  of  war.  These  are  the  major  sources 
of  this  study,  and  from  them  have  been  selected  regional 
and  national  data  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  con- 
trast. Such  comparison  poses  a  fundamental  question: 
Should  the  Southeast  seek  to  become  so  highly  indus- 
trialized, should  the  nonagricultural  aspect  of  its  econ- 
omy be  so  stimulated,  as  to  equal  the  standards  pre- 
sented by  some  other  region  or  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole? 
Obviously,  there  is  no  norm,  other  than  its  own  po- 
tentialities, by  which  the  Southeast  may  be  judged. 
While  its  resources  are  doubtless  greater  and  more 
rounded  than  its  present  economic  development,  the 
economic  objectives  of  the  Southeast  are  not  to  be 
conceived  as  duplicating  the  industrial  achievement 
of  the  Great  Lakes  sector,  the  commercial  life  of 
New  York,  or  national  ratios  in  general.  Rather,  the 
goal  of  planning  for  the  Southeast  must  be  the  most 
appropriate  utilization  of  its  particular  resources  for  the 
full  employment  of  its  people  and  the  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy.  Comparisons  with 
the  national  averages,  accordingly,  are  presented  herein 
to  suggest  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  Southeast 
within  its  natural  economic  limits,  rather  than  as  criteria 
of  the  region's  failure  or  success. 

The  Agriculture-to-Industry  Trend 


From  the  time  of  their  first  settlement  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Southeastern  States  have  been 
strongly  characterized  by  the  dominance  of  agriculture, 
especially  cotton  agriculture.  The  business  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  tliis  region  for  two  centuries  was  almost 
whoUy  a  supplement  to  the  "plantation  economy." 
Prior  to  1910  this  region  moved  from  agricidture  toward 
business  and  industry  less  rapidly  than  did  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  In  1790,  about  10  percent  of  the  gainfully 
employed  people  of  the  United  States  were  occupied  iu 

Table  I. — Number  of  gainfully  employed,  number  in  nonagri- 
cultural employment,  and  percentage  ratios,  United  Stales  and 
Southeastern  region,   1900-1940  ' 


Total  painfully 
employed 

Total  in  nonagricultural 
employment 

Percentage  in  non- 
agricultural    em- 
ployment 

United 
States 

Region 

United 

States 

Region 

United 
States 

Region 

1900   - 

1910 - 

1920 

1930    

1940 

29.073,233 
38.167.336 
41. 614.  248 
48.829.920 
45,166,083 

4,489,676 
5,891,394 
5,,'^4.300 
6.419,391 
6,  223,  825 

19,723,311 
25,508,133 
30.661.090 
38.357,922 
36,  690,  651 

2,?19,436 
2,073,571 
2.497.300 
3.516.654 
3. 942.  440 

67.8 
66.8 
73.7 
78.6 
81.2 

49.4 
35.2 
4,1.0 
54.8 
63.3 

'  Source:  Census  of  United  States. 
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business  and  industry;  the  proportion  had  grown  to 
more  than  80  percent  by  1940.  By  comparison,  the 
Southeast  still  had  36.7  percent  of  its  gainful  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  and  only  63.3  percent  in  business 
and  industry  by  1940. 

How  the  relationship  between  these  two  principal 
categories  of  employment  has  altered  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  is  shown  in  table  I. 

Size  of  the  Business-Industry  Structure 

The  agriculture-to-industry  trend,  common  to  the 
Nation,  has  been  for  three  decades  past  considerably 
more  rapid  in  the  Southeastern  region  than  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  But  the  national  norm  was 
not  attained.  While  the  shift  from  virtually  a  2-to-l 
preponderance  of  agricultural  employment  in  1910  to 
more  than  a  3-to-2  preponderance  of  business  and 
industrial  employment  in  1940  may  be  termed  phe- 
nomenal, the  size  of  the  business-industry  structure  of 
the  region  remained  small  in  relation  to  the  size  of  its 
population.  Measured  by  the  number  of  business 
establishments,  by  the  number  of  wage  earners,  and 
by  the  amount  of  wage  payments  in  nonagricultuxal 
employment,  the  size  of  the  regional  business-industry 
structure,  in  relation  to  national  totals,  is  shown  in 
table  II-A,  B,  C. 

From  table  II-A  it  appears  that  the  United  States, 
as  a  whole,  in  1938  had  16.2  units  of  business  and 
industry  to  the  average  unit  of  1,000  people.  But  the 
Southeast  was  below  that  national  ratio  and  operated 
to  depress  it.  As  a  region,  it  had  in  1938  only  9.5 
units  of  business  or  industry  for  each  1,000  persons, 
approximately  three-fifths  of  the  national  average. 
The  table  also  shows  a  considerable  variation  among 
the  States  of  this  region.  The  business  population 
exceeded   the  national  ratio  only  in  Florida,   where 

Table  II-A. — Business-industry  structure,  Southeastern  region 
and  United  States,  in  March  193S,  by  the  measure  of  the  number 
of  business  establishments  ' 


Table  II-B. — Business-industry  structure,  Southeast  and  United 
States,  in  March  1938,  by  the  measure  of  the  employment  of 
wage  earners  ' 


State 

Estimated 
population  > 

Number  of 
employing 
establish- 
ments 

Number  of 
employing 
establish- 
ments for 
each  1,000  of 
population 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia            .        .        

2,798,079 
1, 789, 028 
3,  082,  950 
2, 151,  673 
3,  494,  417 
1,876,581 
2,  859,  466 

21, 421 
29,249 
31,048 
12.  659 
31,005 
16.  475 
29,237 

7.7 
16.3 
10.1 

5.9 

8.9 

South  Carolina 

8.8 

10.2 

Region 

18,052,194 

171.094 

9.5 

United  States        

129,  673,  099 
13.9 

2, 103,  387 
8.1 

16.2 

Region  percent  of  United  States. . 

State 

Estimated 
population » 

Number  of 

wage  earners, 

business  and 

industry 

Number  as 
percent  of 
population 

Alabama 

2,  798, 079 
1,789,028 

3,  082,  950 
2,151,673 
3,  494,  417 

1,  876,  581 

2,  859,  466 

252,829 
290, 392 
384,  798 
124.  443 
450,  621 
215,  281 
317,932 

9  0 

Florida.- _ 

16.2 

Georgia 

12  5 

S.  8 

North  Carolina 

12  9 

11.  S 

Tennessee 

11.1 

Region _ 

18,052,194 

2,036,296 

11  3 

United  States 

129,673,099 
13.9 

22,373,417 
9.1 

17.3 

Region  percent  of  United  States 

I 


'  Source:  As  in  table  II-A. 

>  Source:  Same  as  in  table  II-A. 


many  service  and  trade  estabhshments  have  sprung  up 
in  connection  with  the  tourist  industry.  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  which  combine  agri- 
culture with  manufacturing,  had  about  the  average 
number  of  business  establishments  per  unit  of  popula- 
tion for  this  region;  Alabama,  which  also  combines 
agriculture  with  manufacturing,  and  Mississippi,  which 
is  preponderantly  agricultural,  had  less  than  the 
regional  average. 

Measured  by  the  percentage  of  its  total  population 
which  was  employed  in  business-industry  estabhsh- 
ments in  March  1938,  this  region  ranked  about  the 
same  as  when  measured  by  its  business  population, 
with  about  three-fifths  of  the  national  ratio.  Whereas, 
for  the  Nation,  more  than  17  out  of  100  persons  worked 
in  business  or  industry,  the  Southeast  thus  employed 
less  than  11.5  persons  per  100.  The  ratio  of  employ- 
ment was  highest  in  Florida,  as  before,  while  the  other 
States  were  well  below  the  national  norm. 

Measured  by  wages  paid\n  the  first  quarter  of  1938, 
the  Southeast  ranked  even  lower  than  when  measured 
by  number  of  establishments  or  by  employment.  The 
wages  disbursed  by  business  and  industry  in  the  seven 

Table  II-C. — Business-industry  structure,  Southeast  region  and 
United  States,  by  the  measure  of  wages  paid  in  first  S  months 
of  1938  1 


'  Source:  Tabulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social 
Security  Board,  for  the  last  date  or  last  pay-roll  date  of  March  1938.  The  major 
exclusions  are  agricultural  and  domestic  employment.    Thet«  are  no  sizC'exclusions. 

« Midyear  Estimates  of  Population,  U.  S.  Boreaa  of  the  Census. 


State 

Estimated 
population ' 

Wages  paid 

Wages  paid 
per  capita 

Alabama 

2,798,079 
1, 789, 028 
3,082,950 
2,151,673 
3, 494, 417 
1.876,581 
2,859,466 

$49,  349,  717 
47,  564, 456 
68,  796,  311 
16,  003,  690 
83, 142, 169 
34,685,072 
61,336,470 

$17.64 

26.59 

22.32 

7.44 

North  Carolina                            

23.79 

18.48 

Tennessee 

21.45 

18,062,194 

360,  877,  775 

19.99 

United  States 

129,673,099 
13.9 

6,375,932,411 
6.4 

49.17 

Region  percentage  of  United  States. 

1  Source:  As  in  table  II-A. 
*  Source:  As  in  table  II-A. 
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States  were  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  national  per 
capita  payments.  In  Florida,  which  again  led  the 
region,  the  wages  paid  were  slightly  more  than  half 
the  national  average  per  capita;  in  the  four  median 
States  they  were  less  than  half,  and  in  Mississippi  only 
one-seventh  of  the  national  average. 

Summing  up  the  three  measures,  it  appears  that  in 
a  fairly  typical  year  shortly  prior  to  the  defense  era 
the  Southeast  had  about  three-fifths  the  national  ratio 
in  the  number  of  busmess  units  and  number  of  wage 
earners  and  paid  these  workers  about  two-fifths  of  the 
national  per  capita  average  in  wages.  To  have  attained 
the  general  levels  of  the  United  States  in  these  respects, 
business  and  industry  in  the  Southeast  would  have 
required  an  additional  121,348  establishments,  an 
additional  employment  of  1,068,648  persons,  and  the 
payment  of  an  additional  $575,840,165  m  quarterly 
wages.  This  was  at  the  end  of  four  decades  of  progress 
at  a  rate  considerably  more  rapid  than  the  national  rate. 

Why  the  Business-Industry  Structure 
Is  Relatively  Small 

The  business  and  industrial  development  of  the 
Southeast  region  has  been  hampered  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  an  agricultmral  economy  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  profitable  to  support  a  larger  number  of 
trade,  service  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Also, 
the  low  level  of  wages  paid  in  business  and  industry 
has  restricted  the  region's  purchasing  power.  An  out- 
standing factor,  which  contributes  to  virtually  every 
problem  in  the  region,  is  the  abnormally  large  portion 
of  the  population  hving  on  the  margin  of  subsistence 
and  incapable  of  supporting  the  markets  of  the  region 
or  of  the  Nation.  Included  in  this  bloc  are  agricultural 
sharecroppers  and  tenants,  individual  farmers  subsisting 
on  small  and  unproductive  tracts  of  land,  and  a  large 
number  of  domestic  servants.  The  size  of  the  region's 
business  structure  has  been  limited  by  the  number  of 
people  whose  incomes  are  largely  m  the  form  of  com- 
modities rather  than  cash. 

In  accounting  for  the  limited  development  of  the 
busmess-mdustry  structure,  certain  broad  features  of 
the  region's  topography  and  history  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Influence  of  Topography 
Upon  the  Business  Structure 

The  uneven  distribution  of  business  and  industry,  by 
States,  has  been  indicated  in  table  II.  This  is  partly 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  more  northerly 
part  of  the  region,  especially  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  was  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  manufacturing 
developments  emanating  from  the  North.  The  case  of 
Florida  differs  in  that  much  of  its  business  life  is  based 


upon  the  servicing  of  the  tourist  trade.  The  regional 
topography  has  exercised  a  fimdamental  influence  in 
determining  the  extent  and  types  of  busLuess  and  indus- 
try, and  especially  in  the  distribution  of  these  by  zones. 

This  region  is  divided  into  four  major  and  three  minor 
topographical  areas.  Along  the  southern  Atlantic  and 
eastern  Gulf  coasts  lies  the  Coastal  Plain,  including  all 
of  Florida  and  extending  well  inland  in  five  other 
States.  Its  principal  natural  resources  are  agriculture 
and  forestry,  the  to\vns  being  agricultural  centers  pri- 
marily. The  seaports  constitute  an  exception;  these 
are  centers  of  business,  commerce,  diversified  manu- 
facturing, and  other  services.  They  include  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Jackson- 
ville, Miami,  Tampa,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Mobile, 
Ala.;  and  Pascagoula,  Miss.  (Fig.  2). 

The  inland  boundary  of  the  Coastal  Plam  is  known 
as  the  Fall  Line,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  rapids 
or  falls  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  more  elevated 
Piedmont  area  down  to  the  Coastal  Plain.  At  or  near 
the  Fall  Line,  several  towns,  the  early  centers  of  water- 
power  manufacturing,  constitute  an  industrial  and 
trade  zone  today.  These  include  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Columbia,  S.  C;  Augusta,  Macon,  and  Columbus,  Ga.; 
Jackson,  Miss. ;  and  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Above  the  Fall  Line,  and  extending  to  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  is  the  Piedmont,  in  general  a  rolling 
country,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  region's  industry 
and  some  of  its  largest  cities  are  located,  both  because 
water  power  is  present  and  because  the  trend  of  the 
ridges  established  major  trade  routes  by  highway  and 
rail  to  the  north.  (Highway  29,  which  is  virtually  the 
line  of  the  Southem  Railway,  has  been  called  the 
"Gold  Road  of  the  South.")  Durham  and  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  Greenville,  S.  C;  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  among 
the  Piedmont  cities. 

The  fourth  major  topographical  area  is  the  southem 
termination  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  in- 
cludes eastern  Tennessee,  northwestern  Georgia,  and 
the  northern  third  of  Alabama.  Having  coal  and  iron 
deposits  as  well  as  abundant  water  power,  the  Appa- 
lachian area  has  developed  mining  and  "heavy"  in- 
dustry, and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Southem 
Ruhr."  Its  cities  include  Chattanooga  and  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. ;  Rome,  Ga.;  Gadsden,  Huntsville,  Annis- 
ton,  and  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Two  minor  topographical  areas  include  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  the  Ohio  River  system,  in  which 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  located,  and  the  so-called  "upper 
delta"  of  the  Mississippi,  having  the  river  ports  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  Miss. 
The  upper  delta  is  primarily  a  cotton  area.  Topog- 
raphy has  limited  much  of  these  areas  to  agriculture 
and  lumbering,  and  has  caused  the  earlier  centers  of 
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industry  and  business  to  locate  in  a  scattered  pattern. 
Such  locations  tend  to  persist  even  when  initial  causes, 
such  as  transportation  advantages  or  power  supply, 
are  overcome. 

Historical  Background 

Certain  historical  considerations  help  to  explain  the 
size-deficiency  of  the  business  and  industrial  structure 
of  the  Southeast,  as  well  as  its  unbalanced  relationship 
to  regional  resources.  In  two  important  periods  of 
the  past,  when  economic  development  was  proceeduig 
with  rapidity  in  other  areas,  this  region  lagged  behind. 
The  conditionmg  effects  of  these  periods  have  not  been 
entirely  overcome  today. 

During  and  after  the  "Industrial  Revolution",  while 
the  Northern  States  were  developmg  the  techmques  of 
an  mdustnal  economy,  the  South  was  occupied  m  bring- 
ing its  "plantation  economy"  to  its  fullest  flowering. 
This  economy,  rooted  in  the  region's  colonial  begui- 
nings,  was  based  upon  large  land-holdmgs,  good  soil 
and  climate,  the  labor  of  the  Negro,  and  world  markets 
for  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  sugar.  Agricul- 
tural products  were  exported  in  bulk,  while  manufac- 
tured products,  including  most  consumer  goods,  were 
imported  in  return.  As  long  as  these  basic  conditions 
obtained,  the  plantation  economy  probably  paid  to 
the  Southern  landowners  as  high  a  return  upon  their 
investment  as  could  have  been  derived  m  any  other 
way.  But  progressive  soil  depletion,  the  rise  of  com- 
peting areas,  and  the  disadvantage  of  selling  in  an  un- 
protected market  while  buying  in  a  protected  one, 
gradually  brought  requirements  of  change.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  plantation  economy  had  created  an 
environment  in  many  respects  unfavorable  to  indus- 
trial growth.  It  had  not  developed  the  wage  system. 
It  had  not  provided  a  regional  reservoir  of  free  skilled 
labor  or  attracted  industrial  immigrants  from  Europe 
or  the  North.  The  political  sentiment  of  agrarianism 
favored  free  trade  and  low  tariffs,  while  its  social 
standards  accorded  to  the  planter  a  prestige  that  was 
denied  to  the  industriaUst,  the  promoter,  or  the 
financier. 

The  small  amount  of  manufacturing  which  existed 
in  the  South  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  was 
sufficient  only  to  indicate  the  region's  potentialities 
and  to  foreshadow  much  that  has  since  occurred.  The 
larger  plantations  had  shops  and  mills  in  wliich  food- 
stuffs, textUes,  leather,  and  metals  were  processed  for 
plantation  consumption.  Commerce  and  finance  grew 
up  around  the  marketing  of  crops.  Id  the  Piedmont 
and  Highland  regions,  in  which  the  plantation  economy 
was  never  completely  dominant,  a  considerable  lumber 
industry  early  arose,  leading  to  furniture-making  in 


the  towns  and  shipbuilding  at  some  seaports.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  Piedmont  also  was  benefited  by  an  immi- 
gration of  skilled  workers  from  Pennsylvania.  Com- 
mercial textile  manufacture  existed  along  the  FaU  Line 
before  the  War  of  1812  and  was  afterward  expanded  by 
both  Southern  and  British  capital.  There  were  char- 
coal furnaces  for  iron  production  in  Alabama  as  early 
as  1817.  While  such  developments  were  generally 
small  and  their  locations  scattered,  in  1860  the  South 
as  a  whole,  with  about  40  percent  of  the  national  pop- 
ulation, had  about  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
number  of  manufacturing  estabhshments. 

The  second  and  more  marked  period  of  lag  was  from 
1860  to  about  1880.  This  period,  mcluding  the  War 
Between  the  States,  Reconstruction,  and  the  Panic  of 
1873,  was  one  of  virtual  industrial  paralysis  in  the 
Southeast.  The  region  returned  to  its  plantation 
economy  in  a  modified  and  less  successful  form,  having 
neither  the  capital,  the  technical  leadership,  nor  the 
labor  skills  to  develop  manufacturing.  In  contrast, 
in  the  North  and  West  the  post-bellum  years  prior  to 
1873  were  a  period  of  unprecedented  development  in 
industry,  railroading,  and  finance.  National  focal 
centers  of  economic  fife  were  becoming  established, 
none  of  them  in  the  Southeast. 

The  need  of  nonagricultural  development,  however, 
was  clearly  recognized  in  the  South,  and  in  the  decade 
of  the  1880's  there  were  signs  of  industrial  renaissance. 
An  increase  in  manufacturing  and  mining  occurred  in 
this  region,  although,  until  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  national  development  continued  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  Industries  based  upon  the  two  most  ob- 
vious resources,  cotton  and  timber,  led  the  way  out  of 
the  regional  depression.  In  iron  and  steel  and  in  vari- 
ation of  industry  the  development  was  slower.  The 
Census  of  Manufacturing  of  1899  (Table  IV)  reveals 
about  the  same  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  seven  Southeastern  States  as  that  of  1939, 
although  their  average  employment  was  small;  the 
Census  of  1909  showed  that  the  Southeast's  share  in 
the  Nation's  manufacturing  was  beginning  to  increase, 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade  the 
regional  gains  continued  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  the 
national. 

However,  the  region's  business  and  industrial  struc- 
ture in  1939  was  not  yet  commensurate  in  size  with  the 
region's  percentage  of  the  national  population.  Cer- 
tain historical  checks  continued  to  operate;  these  may 
be  enumerated.  The  supply  of  fluid  capital  within  the 
region  had  not  become  abundant,  although  it  was  not 
entirely  lacking.  Competition  from  the  national  cen- 
ters, and  the  vested  character  of  established  trade  con- 
nections, continued  to  create  hazards  to  the  purely  re- 
gional industrial  growth.     There  was,  accordingly,  a 
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drain  of  Southeastern  savings  into  the  national  rather 
than  the  regional  type  of  investment.  Southeastern 
labor,  though  initially  agrarian,  had  proved  itself 
adaptable  to  industry,  but  teclmical  Icadei-ship  and  pro- 
motion were  still  to  some  extent  lacking.  The  tra- 
ditional system  of  producing  raw  materials  and  export- 
ing them  in  exchange  for  finished  goods  had  moved 
over  into  manufacturing,  which  still  was  limited  in 
large  part  to  the  preliminary  stages  of  processing. 
Much  of  the  more  recent  industrial  development  of  the 
Southeast  had  been  both  financed  and  directed  from 
outside  the  region,  through  the  establishment  of  branch 
plants  of  national  manufacturing  concerns.  Thus, 
many  of  the  so-caUed  "colonial"  traits  of  the  South- 
eastern business  and  industrial  structure  still  remained 
as  consequences,  not  yet  entirely  overcome,  of  the 
region's  past  periods  of  economic  lag. 

Were  the  basic  resources  of  the  Southeast  uisufBcient 
in  themselves  for  a  fuUy  developed  and  well  rounded 
business  and  industrial  life,  the  size-deficiency  and  un- 
balanced character  of  the  structure  might  be  regarded 
as  intrinsic.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  South- 
eastern States  have  a  roimded  complement  of  resources, 
and  the  region  is  capable  of  a  considerably  higher 
degree  of  economic  self-sufficiency  than  its  business 
and  industrial  development  bad  reflected  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war-production  period. 
This  consideration  serves  to  identify  the  major  task  of 
post-war  planning,  which  is  that  of  adapting  the  re- 
gion's structure  of  business  and  industry  to  a  full  use  of 
its  resource  potentials. 

Distribution  of  Occupations 

Nonagricultural  employment  is  broken  down  by  the 
Cenaus  into  12  internal  classifications.     How  the  gainful 


employment  of  this  region  was  distributed  among  the 
various  occupational  groups  (with  some  consolidation 
of  minor  groups)  in  the  Census  week  of  March  24-30, 
1940,  is  shown  in  table  III. 

The  service  group,  in  all  States  of  the  region,  is 
dominated  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  personal- 
service  employees.  In  Georgia  these  numbered  in 
1940  nearly  143,000,  in  North  Carolina  115,000,  in 
Tennessee  98,000,  and  in  Alabama  95,000.  For  the 
most  part  these  are  domestic-service  workers,  an  unusu- 
ally large  employment  of  Negroes  in  domestic  ser\'ice 
being  characteristic  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts 
of  the  region.  In  eastern  Tennessee,  the  western  tip 
of  North  Carolina,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  Flor- 
ida, the  employment  in  the  personal-service  category 
is  based  upon  the  toiuist  trade,  which  is  attracted  by 
the  mountains,  forests,  lakes,  and  beaches  of  the  region, 
and  amoimts  to  a  major  industry.  This  employment 
is  primarily  white.  Since  the  defense  period  began, 
the  commercial-service  income  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  war 
training  camps,  shipyards,  and  construction  projects. 

As  to  trade,  the  Census  of  Business  of  1939  reveals 
that  in  1939  there  were  in  the  region  183,976  stores,  of 
which  174,406  were  independent  stores  and  9,570  were 
units  of  chain  stores.  The  total  sales  amounted  to 
$3,529,595,000,  which  was  8.4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  sales  (compared  to  about  14  percent  of  the  na- 
tional population).  The  region's  trade  structure  was 
characterized  by  an  excess  of  small  and  very  small 
stores;  in  the  seven  States  were  11.7  percent  of  all  the 
Nation's  stores  doing  a  gross  business  in  1939  of  less 
than  $10,000.  These  included  111,028  of  the  inde- 
pendent stores  and  1,044  of  the  chain-store  units. 
These  112,072  very  small  stores  shared  10.1  percent 


Table  HI.- — Distribution  of  gainfully 

employed 

nonagricultural,  by 

major  occvpation  groups.  Southeastern  region  and  United  States,  1940' 

State 

Total  non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployment 

Manufac- 
turing 

Trade' 

Service  > 

Public 
Utilities 

and 
finance* 

Profession- 
al service 

Construc- 
tion 

Govern- 
ment 

Mining 

Industry 
«     not 
reported 

537,267 

100.0 
554,040 

100.0 
718, 329 

100.0 
305, 208 

100.0 
799.640 

100.0 
399,271 

100.0 
628,685 

100.0 

156,419 

28.9 
80,138 

14.5 
205,229 

28.6 
66,765 

21.9 
325.639 

40.7 
150,  923 

37.8 
172,416 

27.4 

89,895 

16.7 

139, 166 

25.1 

129,679 

18.0 

69,652 

19.6 

126,712 

15.8 

61,904 

15.5 

125,635 

20.0 

106, 955 

19.9 
139,068 

26.1 
161,113 

22.4 
74.908 

24.5 
134,  521 

16.8 
79,642 

20.0 
116,563 

18.4 

61, 154 
9.5 

66, 187 

11.9 

71,  549 

10.0 

27,679 

9.1 

56,  539 

7.1 

27,238 

6.8 

69, 582 

11.1 

43,377 

8.1 
44,363 

8.0 
54.986 

7.6 

30.902 

10.1 

63,684 

8.0 
32,816 

8.2 
54,096 

8.6 

28,797 

5.4 
43,761 

7.9 
41,694 

6.8 
24,151 

7.9 
46,971 

6.9 
22,363 

5.6 
42,790 

6.8 

21,406 

4.0 
28,407 

5.1 
37, 919 

5.3 
12,  279 

4.0 
26,996 

3.4 
17,297 

4.3 
23,244 

3.7 

30, 172 

5.6 
2,612 

0.5 
4,078 

0.6 
1,917 

0.6 
2,914 

0.4 
1,331 

0.3 
14,397 

2.2 

10,092 

Percent .      

1.9 

Florida 

10,348 

Percent  ,. 

1.9 

12,082 

Percent .                    .  -                    

1.7 

6,955 

Percent . .     

2.3 

North  Carolina 

15.765 

Percent     .. 

1.9 

South  Carolina 

5,757 

Percent _  ..      

1.6 

10,962 

1.8 

3,942.440 
100.0 

1,156.429 
29.3 

732,643 
18.6 

811,770 
20.6 

369,928 
9.4 

324,214 
8.2 

250, 527 
8.3 

167. 547 
4.3 

57,421 
1.5 

71,961 

Percent ._  -. 

1.8 

United  States - 

36,690,651 
100.0 
10.7 

10,572,842 
28.8 
10.9 

7,538,768 
20.5 
9.7 

6,268,913 
14.4 
15.4 

4,680,950 
12.6 
8.1 

3,317,581 
9.0 
9.8 

2,056,274 
5.6 
12.2 

1,753  487 
4.8 
9.6 

913,000 
2.5 
6.3 

688,836 

1.9 

Region  percent  of  United  States  - 

10.6 

>  Source:  Census  of  1940. 

'  Wholesale  and  retail. 

'  Business  and  repair  services,  personal  service,  and  amusemeDt  and  recreational  services. 

*  Transportation,  communication,  other  public  utilities,  finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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of  the  total  of  regional  sales.  They  were  largely 
manned  by  proprietors  and  their  families.  At  the 
other  extreme  were  certain  large  mail-order  and  depart- 
ment-store establishments,  those  in  the  largest  size- 
group  being,  however,  so  few  that  the  Census  did  not 
give  their  data  by  States  because  doing  so  would 
disclose  information  on  individual  concerns. 

The  region  did  a  correspondingly  small  proportion  of 
the  Nation's  work  on  public  contracts,  business  and 
industrial  construction,  and  other  medium  and  large- 
imit  jobs.  The  Census  oj  Business  of  1939  reveals 
that  the  region  had  in  that  year  12,521  construction 
concerns,  or  5.9  percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  The 
value  of  work  performed  was  $362,094,000,  which  was 
8.0  percent  of  the  value  of  construction  work  in  the 
Nation.  In  the  number  of  employees,  the  region 
ranked  higher,  with  120,682  wage  earners  or  11.2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  construction  workers  (this  corre- 
sponds closely  with  the  region's  percentage  of  workers 
in  manufacturing).  The  small-unit  construction  work, 
which  the  Census  describes  as  jobs  of  less  than  $25,000 
in  value  of  work  performed,  was  below  the  proportions 
stated  above,  this  region  having  but  5.8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  construction  concerns,  7.7  percent  of  the 
workers,  and  5.5  percent  of  the  value  of  work  per- 
formed. That  the  number  of  construction  employees 
was  high  in  relation  to  the  value  of  work  performed 
indicates  an  emphasis  upon  hand  and  tool  labor  rather 
than  upon  the  mechanized  types  of  construction. 

Development  of  Manufacturing 

During  the  era  of  the  "plantation  economy"  there 
were  many  factories,  typically  small,  scattered  over 
this  region  as  an  adjunct  to  that  economy.  Such 
were  wagon  factories,  smithies,  grist  mills,  oil  mills, 
cotton  gins,  hand  processing  of  tobacco,  and  various 
handicrafts  in  the  working  of  metal,  leather  and  wood. 

Late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  southward  migra- 
tion of  skilled  artisans  from  Pennsylvania  through  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  stimulated  a  subarea  manufactm'iag 
development  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  A 
general  impetus  toward  manufacturing  arose  from  the 
needs  of  an  increasing  population  for  a  wider  range  of 
employment  opportunity  than  agricultm-e  alone  af- 
forded. An  industrial  movement,  starting  about  1880, 
inspired  concentration  upon  manufacturing  as  the  out- 
standing need  of  the  Southeastern  economy.  It  was 
natural  that  the  first  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  manufacturing  of  cotton  textiles  and  secondly 
upon  tobacco  products.  While  the  raw  materials  for 
these  industries  are  not  perishable,  and  their  manufac- 
ture could  and  did  take  place  at  points  far  distant  from 
the  producing  fields,  it  was  inevitable  that  these  manu- 


Table  IV. — Development  of  manufacturing  in  the  Southeast  region 
and  in  the  United  States,  1899-19S9  ' 


Census  year 


1899 
1909 
1919 
1929 
1939 

1899 
1909 
1919 
1929 
1939 

1899 
1909 
1919 
1929 
1939 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


Number  of 

wage 

earners 

(average 

for  year) 


Wages, 

total  for 

year 


Value  of 
product 


Value 
added  by 
manufac- 
ture 


Southeast 


Thousands 

Thmisands 

15,  534 

363,627 

$91, 605 

$465,  903 

24,  341 

652,952 

186,806 

1,012,379 

26,086 

694,  851 

589,  536 

3,  478,  556 

19,461 

842,290 

659, 198 

4,  134,  461 

15, 424 

902,  759 

660,989 

4,  215,  480 

Thousands 
$219,  260 
456,  686 
1,  448,  384 
1,970,848 
1,  758,  319 


United  States 


205,  237 

4,  609,  684 

$1,  898,  514 

$11, 103,  725 

266,  609 

6,  273,  239 

3,  210,  276 

20,  067,  674 

210,  426 

8,  431.  157 

9,  673, 136 

60,  053,  895 

206,811 

8,  380,  536 

10,909.816 

68, 178,  340 

184,  230 

7,  866,  667 

9,  089,  941 

56,843,026 

$4, 662,  288 
8,191,892 

23,  770, 147 
30,  737,  200 

24,  682,  918 


Southeast,  percentage  of  United  States 


7.8 
9.2 
12.4 
9.4 
8.4 


8.1 

4.8 

4.2 

8.8 

6.8 

6.0 

8.2 

6.1 

6.8 

10.1 

6.1 

6.1 

11.4 

7.3 

7.4 

4.7 
5.6 
6.1 
6.4 
7.1 


1  Source:  Census  of  Manufactures. 

factm-es  should  be  regarded  by  the  region  as  the  logical 
culmination  of  its  agricultural  system.  This  point  of 
view  was  encouraged  by  the  pioneering  textile  plants, 
driven  by  water  power,  which  had  been  built  by  both 
British  and  American  capital  at  a  few  locations. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  founding  of 
new  small  plants  during  the  1880's.  It  continued, 
despite  national  economic  depression,  into  the  middle 
1890's,  when  the  plants  had  become  so  numerous  that 
the  Census  oj  Manufactures  of  1899  reported  a  total  of 
15,534  manufacturing  estabhshments  for  the  Southeast 
compared  to  15,424  in  1939.  By  1919  the  region  had 
about  five  manufacturing  plants  to  every  three  that  had 
existed  in  1899,  or  the  largest  number  in  its  history 
(table  IV).  Then  the  period  of  consolidation  and  con- 
centration into  large  operations,  which  had  marked 
the  Nation's  manufacturing  development  after  1900, 
saw  the  number  of  plants  progressively  reduced  in  the 
Southeast.  In  the  Nation,  this  trend  toward  greater 
mechanical  efficiency  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  employees  from  1919  onward;  while 
the  value  of  products  and  the  values  added  by  manu- 
facture continued  to  rise  until  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  But  in  the  Southeast,  despite  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  plants,  the  employment  as  well  as  the 
production  of  values  continued  to  increase.  The 
figures  for  1939  for  this  region  were  even  slightly  above 
those  for  1929,  except  in  value  added,  although  between 
the  two  Census  dates  the  region  had  suffered  from  the 
national  slump. 
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Table  V. — Manufacturing  in  the  Southeast  region  by  States,  and 
in  the  United  States,  1939  ' 


State 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 

Number 
of  wage 
earnofs 
(average 
for  year) > 

Wages, 

total  for 

year 

Value  of 
products 

Value  added 
by  manu- 
facture 

Al^hnmA 

2.052 
2,083 
3,150 
1,294 
1,331 
3,225 
2,289 

116, 800 
62,  732 
167,  804 
46,  359 
126,  983 
270,  207 
131,874 

$92,017,970 
37.&S3,204 

108. 0S3.  478 
27.437.088 
86.616.242 

199, 289,  500 

109,  661,  769 

$574,670,690 
241, 538.  534 
677.402.057 
174. 937,  2W 
397,512,863 
1,421,329,578 
728,087,825 

$247,  383,  611 

Florida 

118,016,863 

Georeia 

Mississippi 

283,  316, 138 
73,462,419 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee..    -. 

169,846,619 
645,  952, 289 
320,  341,  902 

Region 

15.  424 

902,  769 

660,  989,  251 

4,  215,  479,  551 

1,758,318,841 

United  States 

Ecfion,  percentage 
of  United  States.. 

184,230 
8.37 

7,866,567 
11.48 

9,089,940,916 
7.27 

56,843,024,800 
7.42 

24,682,918,119 
7.12 

'  Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939. 

<  The  region  had  an  approximate  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  in  1930. 

From  table  IV  it  is  evident  that  the  Southeast,  over 
the  40-year  period,  has  progressed  faster  than  the 
Nation  in  respect  to  the  number  of  wage  earners 
employed  in  manufacturLng,  in  the  wages  paid,  in  the 
value  of  products,  and  in  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. Lateral  comparison  between  the  columns  of 
table  IV  also  suggests  certain  other  characteristics  of 
the  regional  manufacturing,  such  as  its  high  employ- 
ment of  workers  in  relation  to  values  produced,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  below. 

Inequality  of  Manufacturing  by  States 

It  is  apparent  from  table  V  that  the  regional  manu- 
facturing industries  are  imevenly  distributed  by  States. 
(See  also  Fig.  24.)  This  is  developed  in  table  VI,  which 
gives  two  measures  of  manufacturing  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  State  populations.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  inequahties  iu  the  distribution  of  manufactur- 
ing do  not  in  all  cases  follow  the  variations  in  the  total 
structure  of  business  and  industry,  previously  shown  m 
table  II.  The  widest  disparity  is  that  of  Florida,  which 
ranked  first  in  this  region  in  1938  in  the  extent  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  as  a  whole,  but  is  shown  in  table  VI 
to  have  ranked  sixth  in  manufacturmg. 

Table  VI. — Manufacturing  employment  and  value  of  products 
related  to  total  population:  by  States,  Southeastern  region  and 
United  States,  1939  ' 


State 

Estimated 
popula- 
tion > 

Wage-earn- 
ers (aver- 
age for 
year) 

Percent 
of  popu- 
lation 

Value  of 
products 

Value  per 
capita  of 
popula- 
tion 

Alabama                   .  . 

2, 816, 000 
1,845,000 
3, 104, 000 
2,169,000 
3,  634, 000 
1,893,000 
2,  889, 000 

116,800 
62, 732 
157, 804 
46.  359 
270,  207 
126,983 
131,874 

4.1 
2.9 
5.1 
2.1 
7.6 
6.7 
4.6 

Thousands 
$674, 671 
241.  639 
677.  403 
174.937 
1,421,330 
397,  513 
728.  088 

$204 

Florida       

131 

Georgia 

Mississippi - 

Norlh  Carolina  . 

218 
81 
402 

210 

Tennessee 

252 

Region 

18,  250, 000 

902,  759 

4.9 

4.  215.  480 

231 

United  States 

130, 877,  753 

7,  866,  567 

6.0 

56.843,025 

434 

'  Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939. 

<  Source:  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


In  1939  North  CaroUna,  the  region's  leading  manu- 
facturing State,  had  a  higher  degree  of  manufacturing 
employment  per  capita  than  the  national  average;  but 
its  workers  and  plants  produced  only  $402  in  value  per 
capita,  as  against  a  national  average  of  $434.  This  is 
ascribable  to  the  prevailing  types  of  industry;  the  cig- 
arette-making industry  somewhat  elevates  the  State 
average,  but  the  textile,  lumber  and  other  low-value 
industries  depress  it.  South  Carolina,  in  which  the 
latter  two  industries  predominated  in  1939,  also  exceed- 
ed the  national  level  of  manufacturing  employment 
per  capita,  but  its  product  value  was  less  than  half 
the  national  per  capita  average — only  $210.  Ten- 
nessee, which  has  considerable  "heavy"  industry 
as  well  as  the  less  value-creating  types,  was  below  the 
regional  average  in  manufacturing  employment,  but 
above  it  in  value  of  product.  Georgia  and  Alabama 
afford  an  mteresting  contrast.  Manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  Alabama  is  only  about  80  percent  of  that  in 
Georgia  in  relation  to  the  total  population,  but  the  value 
of  Alabama's  products  per  capita  is  nearly  95  percent 
of  that  of  Georgia's,  which  reveals  the  influence  of 
Alabama's  larger  proportion  of  "heavy"  industry  and 
smaUer  share  In  the  textile  industry.  Florida  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  far  below  the  regional  average  in  both 
respects.     (See  also  Fig.  25.) 

Creation  of  Value  Added  by  Manufacture 

The  primary  influence  in  the  production  of  added 
values  is  the  type  of  manufacturing  itself.  Types  vary 
in  the  amount  of  new  values  added  to  the  original 
materials,  which  is  the  central  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing. The  Census  computes  "value  added  by  manu- 
facture" by  subtracting  from  the  end-price  at  which 
the  products  are  valued  the  costs  of  materials,  supplies, 
fuel,  electricity  and  contract  work.  Obviously,  this 
computation  is  affected  by  price  circumstances,  espe- 
ciaUy  by  the  prevalence  of  the  administered-price 
situation  within  certain  major  industries.  Also  it  is 
affected,  as  between  different  industries,  by  the  degree 
of  plant  mechanization.  The  prevailing  industries  of 
the  Southeast,  which  seU  few  or  none  of  their  products 
in  an  administered-price  market,  and  which  are  mechan- 
ized only  to  a  moderate  degree,  would  be  expected  to 
show  a  lower  value  added  per  worker  than  wouJd  indus- 
tries characterized  by  price-controlling  organization  or 
by  notable  mass-production  methods.  But  the  value- 
added  flgure  for  Southeastern  manufacturing  is  so  much 
lower  than  national  averages  as  not  to  be  entirely 
accounted  for  by  such  considerations.  Table  V  shows 
that  this  region,  having  11.5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
workers  in  manufacturing,  produced  in  1939  only  7.1 
percent  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 

These  two  figures  define   the  central  weakness  of 
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Southeastern  manufacturing  as  it  has  existed  in  the 
past,  and  define  the  major  challenge  to  and  objective 
of  regional  planning  for  manufacturing  in  the  future. 
The  importance  of  increasing  the  value-producing 
quality  of  the  region's  manufacturing  industries  is  clear 
when  it  is  recognized  that  low  wages  and  low  profits 
generally  accompany  low  value  added,  and  that  both 
wages  and  profits  in  manufacturing  are  the  nourishers 
of  general  expansion  in  other  business  lines.  The 
processing  of  material  resom-ces  into  higher  forms,  which 
creates  wealth  and  income,  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  other  types  of  economic  activity.  Manufac- 
tujing,  as  the  consumer  of  the  raw  materials  of  agri- 


culture and  mining,  and  as  the  employer  of  transporta- 
tion, trade,  construction,  and  other  services,  con- 
tributes to  the  support  and  expansion  of  all  these 
activities,  and  provides  income  for  the  purchase  of  its 
own  products. 

The  analysis  of  manufacturing  in  this  region,  accord- 
ingly, bears  fundamentally  upon  the  twin  questions  of 
why  the  value-added  coefficient  has  been  low,  and  how 
it  can  be  improved.  Since  encouragement  of  monopolies 
is  generally  undesirable,  the  task  of  plarming  for  a  higher 
value-added  percentage  should  embody  a  search  for 
higher-value-producing,  competitive  types  of  industry. 
All  the  States  share   this   need.     (See  Figs.   26-27.) 
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Figure  24 
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Figure  25 


Table  VII  indicates  how  much  lower  the  value  added 
per  wage  earner  has  been  in  the  Southeast  than  in  the 
Nation,  over  the  10-year  period  1929-39.  The  region 
is  shown  to  be  gaining  upon  the  Nation  in  this  respect, 
but  the  Nation  has  shown,  over  the  decade,  a  dechne. 

Prevailing  Types  of  Manufacture 

Table  VII  also  shows  that,  while  both  value  added 
and  annual  average  wages  in  tlie  Southeast  are  low, 
the  ratio  of  wages  to  value  added  runs  consistently 
higher  for  the  region  than  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  This  suggests  that  the  low  regional  wage-level 
in  manufacturing,  with  its  depressing  effect  upon  other 
lines  of  business  and  industry,  may  be  fundamentally 
related  to  the  types  of  manufacturing  themselves. 

468195 — 43 10 


The  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  Southeast  has 
not  been  balanced.  From  the  outset,  textUe  manu- 
facturing has  been  greatly  emphasized,  principally  in 
the  production  of  "gray  goods"  (fabrics  woven  or 
knitted  which  have  not  been  bleached,  dyed,  or 
finished).  Wood  products  have  ranked  second,  includ- 
ing the  paper  industry,  which  is  the  largest  recent 
development  in  the  region.  The  metal  industries,  food- 
processmg  and  consumer-goods  industries  have  not 
been  developed  in  keeping  with  either  the  regional 
resources  or  the  regional  demand. 

Nevertheless,  the  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1939 
discloses  a  rather  unpressive  variety  of  industries 
represented    to    some    extent    in    the    region     (table 
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TOTAL  VALUE    OF   MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 
AND  VALUE   ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURE 
SOUTHEASTERN    STATES- 1939 


THOUSANDS 
OF    DOLLARS 


] 

1,200 

^^M  VALUE   OF 
^H  PRODUCTS 

ILUE  ADDED 
<  MANUFACTURE 

1  AAA 

^//A'^^ 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

200 
0 

1 

1 

ALA.      FLA.       GA.     MISS       N.C. 

Figure  26 
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\1II-A  and  VIII-B).  In  those  industries  having  as 
many  as  1,000  wage  earners  in  the  7  States  on  annual 
averages,  78  types  of  manufacturing  are  shown.  In 
those  industries  averaging  less  than  1,000  wage  earners 
for  the  region,  there  are  106  additional  types. 

Table  VIII-A  is  not  entirely  complete,  even  for  some 
of  the  major  industries.  The  Census,  in  order  to  avoid 
disclosure  of  data  on  individual  establishments,  gives 
only  the  number  of  such  establishments.  Thus,  there 
are  several  plywood  and  wallboard  mills,  at  least  two 
pulp  mills,  four  shipyards,  certain  railroad  shops,  and 
other  fairly  large  establishments  which  are  not  included 
m  the  figirres  of  table  VIII-A.  The  paper  industry 
especially  suffers  from  these  exclusions,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  relatively  new  mdustry,  represented  in  some  States 
by  only  one  or  two  large  plants. 

Table  VIII-B  is  of  significance  partly  in  emphasizing 
the  unbalanced  character  of  the  textile  and  other  major 


Table  VII. — Number  of  workers  {average  for  year),  wages  paid  per 
average  worker,  and  value  added  per  average  worker,  in  manu^ 
facturing.  Southeastern  region  and  United  States,  1929-S9  ' 


Year 


1929. 
1931. 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1939. 


1929. 
1931. 
1933. 
1935 
1937. 
1939. 


1929.. 
1931.. 
1933.. 
1935.. 
1937.. 
1939.. 


Number  of 
wapp  earn- 
ers (average 
for  year) 


Wa^es  paid 
per  averaee 
wage  earner 


Value  added 
per  average 
wage  earner 


Ratio, 

wa?es  to 
value 
added 


Southeastern  region 


839.  891 

$784 

$2,074 

642. 143 

676 

1,829 

685.  8.50 

659 

1,447 

769,  866 

636 

1,511 

901.434 

732 

1,813 

902,  759 

732 

1,948 

37.8 
36.9 
38.6 
42.0 
40.4 
37.6 


United  States 


8,  380,  536 

1,301 

3,668 

6, 163, 144 

1,085 

3,018 

5,787,611 

869 

2,420 

7, 203,  794 

1,015 

2,575 

8,  569,  231 

1,180 

2,938 

7,  886,  567 

1,163 

3,130 

35.5 
36.0 
35.9 
39.4 
40.2 
36.8 


Region,  percent  of  United  States 


10.0 

5.7 

6.5 

10.4 

6.5 

6.3 

11.9 

7.8 

7.1 

10.7 

6.7 

6.3 

10.5 

6.5 

7.0 

11.4 

7.3 

7.1 

'  Source:  Census  of  Manufactures. 

Table  VIII-A. — Manufacturing  establishments  with  1,000  or 
more  wage  earners,  and  numbers  of  wage  earners,  reported  by 
Census  of  Manufactures,  1939:  Southeastern  region 


Industry 


Cotton,  broad  woven  goods 

Sawmills,  veneer  mills - — 

Cotton  yarn... 

Hosiery,  seamless.. 

Hosiery,  full-fashioned.. 

Rayon  broad  woven  goods.. 

Household  furniture,  excepting  upholstered  furniture 

Planing  mills  not  operated  in  conjunction  with  sawmills- 
Cigarettes 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. - 

Dyeing  and  finishing  of  cotton,  silk  rayon  textiles 

Work  clothing,  except  shirts 

Cigars - 

Knitted  underwear - 

Fertilizers 

Rayon  and  allied  products _ - 

Castiron  pipe  and  fittings. 

Wooden  boxes,  except  cigar  boxes --. 

Shirts,  men's  and  boys'  (except  work  shirts) 

Cottonseed  oil,  cake,  meal... 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures 

Work  shirts — 

Curtains,  draperies,  and  bedspreads 

Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 

Newspapers:  publishing  and  printing.. 

Footwear  (except  rubber)... — 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters.. 

Brick  and  hollow  tile... 

Paper  and  paperboard  mills 

Household  furniture,  upholstered 

Meat  packing,  wholesale - --. 

Printing  (job) 

Pulp  mills 

Monuments,  cut  stone  products.- --. 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic 

Shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 

Suits,  men's  and  boys',  other  than  work  clothing 

Wood  products  (not  otherwise  classified) 

Canned  tish  and  moUusks - -.. 

Wood  preserving 

Motor  vehicle  bodies,  parts,  accessories 

Chemicals,  not  otherwise  classified - 

Cordage  and  twine 

Candy,  confectionery... 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


419 
2,817 

285 

322 

127 
46 

175 

638 
10 
9 

681 
44 
72 
48 
28 

404 
4 
27 
72 
32 

202 
20 
36 
62 

122 

664 
19 
38 

123 
26 
66 
90 

661 
21 

127 

768 
31 
16 

105 
37 
40 
2fl 
27 
22 
94 


Ntimber  of 

wage 

earners 

(average 

for  year) 


224, 399 

82, 421 

62,  359 

42,415 

29.664 

26, 944 

19,  797 

16,529 

15,  376 

13,  496 

12,  786 

12,  392 

11,227 

9.850 

9,621 

9,216 

9,190 

9,027 

8,299 

7.964 

7,717 

7,706 

7,646 

7,357 

6,764 

6.694 

6,284 

6,258 

6,637 

6,403 

4,956 

4,763 

4,142 

4,043 

3,910 

3,836 

3,436 

3,392 

3,390 

3,367 

3,334 

3,166 

3,133 

2,992 

2,782 
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Table  VIII-A. — Manufacturing  establishments  with  1,000  or 
more  wage  earners,  and  numbers  of  wage  earners,  reported  by 
Census  of  Manufactures,  1939;  Southeastern  region — Continued 


Industry 


Plywood  mills.- _ 

Logging  camps  not  operating  sawmills 

Mattresses  and  bedsprings 

Tobacco  (chewing  and  smoking  and  snuff) _ 

Gray  iron  and  semisteel  castings 

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes _ 

Ice,  manufactured 

Fabricated  structural  steel  and  ornamental  metal  work. 

Blast  furnace  products.. _ 

Baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Flour  and  other  grain  mill  products _ _ 

Textile  bags  (not  made  in  textile  mills) 

Cotton  thread- 

Trousers  (semidress)  and  washable  suits 

Wood  naval  stores 

Concrete  products 

Machine-shop  products,  not  otherwise  classified 

Cement 

Power  boilers  and  associated  products 

Knitted  cloth _ 

Oven  coke,  and  coke-oven  byproducts... 

Icre  cream  and  ice 

Leather:  tanned,  cured  and  finished 

Prepared  feeds  for  animals  and  fowls 

Lime 

Caskets,  coffins  and  other  mortician  goods 

Tires  and  inner  tubes 

Machine-shop  repairs 

Minerals  and  earths,  ground  or  treated 

Paper  bags  (except  those  made  in  paper  mills) 

Textile  machinery 

Oils  and  fats,  edible,  not  otherwise  classified 

Drugs  and  medicines,  including  drug-grinding 

Total,  Industries  with  1,000  or  more  wage  earners. 


Number  of 

establish. 

ments 


31 

146 

107 
14 
93 
58 

861 

60 

7 

30 

314 
18 
8 
9 
20 

169 
SO 
14 
19 
11 
6 

241 
11 
94 
33 
81 
3 

176 
43 
3 
40 
10 
63 


12,469 


Number  of 

wage 

earners 

(average 

for  year) 


2,626 
2,607 
2,374 
2,314 
2,258 
2,248 
2.238 
2,236 
2,224 
2,176 
2,077 
2,063 
2,047 
2,038 
2,006 
1,998 
1,870 
1,766 
1,648 
1,464 
1,451 
1,353 
1,313 
1,526 
1,268 
1,266 
1,248 
1,154 
1,143 
1,101 
1,070 
1,027 
1,008 


812, 061 
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IN    MANUFACTURING-1939 
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groups,  and  partly  in  suggesting  pathways  of  future 
development.  While  the  numerical  employment  may 
seem  in  many  cases  insignificant,  the  hst  is  of  impor- 
tance in  demonstrating  that  the  industry  can  exist  in 
the  region,  and  in  suggesting  lines  of  possible  expan- 
sion. Small  industries,  furthermore,  are  frequently  the 
mainstay  of  employment  in  those  communities  where 
they  operate. 

The  unnamed  miscellaneous  industries,  and  others  so 
few  in  number  that  their  data  are  not  disclosed  by  the 
Census,  include  the  manufacturing  of  wallboard  and 
wall  plaster,  gypsum  products,  stamped  and  pressed 
metal  products,  bolts  and  nuts,  saws  and  other  hand 
tools,  cutlery,  explosives,  sewer  pipe,  roofing  tile,  fiber 
containers  and  tubes,  flat  glass,  brushes,  adhesives, 
soybean  oil,  chewing  gum,  corn  syrup  and  sugar,  cane 
sugar,  and  a  small  development  in  coated  and  glazed 
paper.  In  spite  of  the  hea^•y  preponderance  of  textile 
and  lumber  manufacturing,  the  Southeast  has  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  "infant  industries,"  though  their 
total  employment  in  1939  was. small. 

Table  VIII-B. — Manufacturing  establishments  with  less  than 
1,000  wage  earners,  and  numbers  of  wage  earners  reported  by 
Census  of  Manufactures,  1939:  Southeastern  region 


Industry 
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Agricultural  machinery,  except  tractors. 

Vitreous  enamel  products,  including  kitchen  utensils.. 

Gum  naval  stores 

Bookt^inding  and  related  industries 

Biscuits,  crackers,  pretzels 

Sausages,  prepared  meats  and  other  meat  products 

Cooperage... _ 

Tanning  materials,  etc _ 

House  dresses,  uniforms,  aprons _ 

Saddlery,  harness,  whips 

Food  preparations,  not  otherwise  classified 

Refrigerators  and  equipment,  air-conditioning  units... 

Cigar  boxes... 

Silk  throwing  and  spinning 

Clay  refractories.  Including  refractory  cement  (clay) 

Work  gloves  and  mittens 

Rayon  yarn  and  thread 

Processed  waste  and  recovered  wool  fibers __ 

Periodicals:  publishing  and  printing.. _ , 

Carpets,  rugs  and  mats 

Hardwood  distillation  and  charcoal  manufacture 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware , 

Converted  paper  products  not  otherwise  classified , 

Oflice  furniture , 

Knitted  outerwear,  except  gloves .-- 

Jute  goods,  except  felt.. 

Sheet  metal  work  not  specially  classified _ 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk.. 

Millinery _ ._ 

Brooms 

Signs,  advertising  displays  and  novelties _. 

Paints,  varnishes,  lacquers _ 

Pickled  fruits  and  vegetables,  sauces,  etc - 

Mirrors,  etc..  from  purchased  glass 

Asbestos  products,  except  steam  packing 

Insecticides,  fungicides,  and  related  products.. 

Partitions,  shelving,  cabinet  work 

Creamery  butter 

Cotton  narrow  fabrics _ 

Pencils  and  crayons 

Flour  (blended  and  prepared  from  purchased  floor) 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Malt  liquors 

Books,  printing  (without  publishing) 

Machinery,  special-industry,  not  otherwise  classified... 

Lithographing 

Fabric  products,  miscellaneous,  not  otherwise  classified 

Batting,  padding,  and  wadding 

Oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  not  otherwise  classified 

Flavoring  extracts  and  syrups 

Wire  work,  not  otherwise  classified 


Number  of 

Number  of 

wage 

establisb- 

earners 

ments 

(average 

for  year) 

24 

990 

4 

982 

751 

966 

28 

858 

12 

866 

93 

826 

41 

789 

26 

777 

9 

775 

17 

7-0 

62 

760 

11 

706 

6 

688 

3 

684 

7 

672 

6 

665 

3 

664 

11 

654 

31 

673 

3 

656 

3 

630 

11 

614 

7 

607 

3 

607 

3 

485 

3 

470 

48 

468 

14 

464 

6 

463 

87 

456 

60 

462 

45 

461 

10 

443 

17 

414 

3 

401 

65 

396 

23 

388 

66 

387 

10 

379 

6 

375 

32 

367 

10 

365 

10 

348 

18 

319 

6 

306 

16 

298 

12 

297 

12 

292 

11 

291 

26 

288 

12 

283 

132 
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Table  VIII-B. — Manufacturing  establishments  wiih  less  than 
1,000  wage  earners,  and  numbers  of  wage  earners  reported  by 
Census  of  Manufactures,  193:  Southeastern  region — Continued. 


Industry 


Perfumes,  cosmetics,  other  toilet  preparations 

Photoengraving  (not  done  in  printing  plants) 

House  furnishings,  except  curtains  and  draperies- - 

Dresses,  women's  and  misses' 

Paving  blocks  and  mixtures - 

Compressed  and  liquefied  gases,  not  pit  or  natural 

Silk,  yard  and  thread-.. 

Cheese _- 

Transportation  equipment,  not  otherwise  classified __ 

Canvas  products,  except  bags 

Boat  building  and  boat  repairing 

Industrial  machinery,  not  otherwise  classified 

Poultry,  dressing  and  packing,  wholesale 

Salad  dressings-.. 

Woodworking  machinery 

Coal-tar  products,  crude  and  intermediate 

Oils,  fish  and  other  marine:  cake  meal 

Batteries,  storage  and  primary. 

Nonferrous  metal  foundries,  except  aluminum 

Machinery,  construction  and  similar  (except  mining  and 

oUfleld). 

Clay  products,  except  pottery 

Jams,  Jellies,  and  fruit  butters 

Textile  products,  fabricated,  miscellaneous 

Excelsior 

Typesetting,  machine  and  hand 

Venetian  blinds 

Rattan  and  willow  ware,  except  furniture  and  baskets 

Neckwear,  men's 

Roofing,  asphalt  shingles 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Robes,  lounging  garments,  dressing  gowns 

Leather  belting  and  packing  leather,  industrial 

Periodicals,  publishing  without  printing.. _. 

Cleansing  and  polishing  preparations... 

Slaughtering,  custom... 

Clothing,  women's  and  misses',  not  otherwise  classified... 

Soap  and  glycerine 

Electroplating- 

Pumping  equipment  and  air  compressors 

Electrotyping  and  stereotyping 

Coats,  suits,  skirts 

Feather,  plumes,  artificial  flowers 

Rubber  products,  not  otherwise  classified 

Electric  appliances _. 

Underwear  and  knitted  fabrics,  women's  and  children's.. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli 

Pottery  products,  not  otherwise  classified 

Hand  stamps,  stencils,  brands 

Surgical  apphances  and  equipment 

Window  shades 

Engraving,  steel  and  copper  plate 

Trailers,  automobile.. 

Newspapers;  publishing  without  printing 

Books:  publishing  without  printing 


Total. 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


24 
41 

7 
11 
10 
29 

3 
42 

6 
24 
20 
2S 
11 

8 

7 

3 
12 
13 

8 

4 
S 
18 
3 
7 
14 
7 
4 
3 
3 
7 
3 
10 
64 
14 
3 
S 
9 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
27 
12 


2,310 


Number  of 

wage 

earners 

(average 

for  year) 


270 
267 
242 
237 
225 
210 
204 
200 
196 
180 
177 
174 
165 
164 
158 
155 
151 
144 
142 

137 
128 
115 
107 
103 
102 
99 
78 
76 
74 
67 
60 
58 
53 
52 
52 
51 
48 
48 
47 
41 


31 

27 

26 

IS 

13 

13 

12 

11 

10 

7 

6 

2 


33. 105 


Tables  VIII-A  and  VT!II-B,  distributed  according  to 
major  industry  groups,  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Group 

Number 
of  wage 
earners 

Percent  of 
region's 

total  wage 
earners 

Textile  industries 

475, 216 
7,338 

167, 640 
49,939 
48,166 
27,  539 
21,  459 
17,716 
8,425 
21,718 
67, 603 

52  64 

.81 

Wood  industries 

18  57 

5.53 

Food  and  feed  industries 

5  36 

3.05 

2  38 

Earthen  industries 

1  96 

.93 

Miscellaneous 

2  39 

6.38 

Total 

902,  759 

100  00 

Semifinished  Production 


In  addition  to  the  ob\aous  imbalance,  tables  VIII-A 
and  B  reveal  a  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  processing  of 


raw  materials  through  the  first  or  early  stages  of  manu- 
facturing only,  which  is  a  clue  to  the  low-value-added 
situation.  This  is  especially  true  of  many  or  most  of 
the  larger  industries,  which  dominate  the  totals.  The 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  wood  processing  by 
logging  camps,  sawmills,  and  planing  mills,  the  gray-iron 
and  cast-iron  processes,  furnace  and  coke  manufacture 
(8  of  the  78  industries  in  the  first  list),  employ  425,171 
out  of  the  total  of  902,759  manufacturing  workers  in 
the  region,  or  47.1  percent.  These  industries,  and  many 
others  in  the  list,  are  characterized  generally  bv  the 
following  economic  traits: 

1.  The  value  added  by  manufacture  is  low,   in 

relation  to  either  wages  and  salaries  or  to  the 
value  of  materials  consumed. 

2.  Higher    proportions    of    unskilled    and    semi- 

skilled labor  are  employed  than  are  normal 
in  American  industry. 

3.  Relatively  low  average  wages  are  paid. 

4.  A  large  proportion  of  the  product  becomes  "raw 

material"  for  other  processors,  emplojdng 
more  highly  skilled  labor;  these  are  located, 
as  a  rule,  outside  the  region. 

Industries  of  the  higher  order  and  designed  to  serve 
the  regional  market  are,  however,  represented  in  the 
region,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  growing 
even  prior  to  the  period  of  national  defense.  (Table 
VIII-B.)  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  region  in  9  of  the  higher  types  of  industries  in 
1929  and  1939  shows  the  following:  ^ 


Industry 


Canned  and  preserved  foods. .. 
Paper,  pulp,  paper  products... 

Footwear,  except  rubber 

Butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk 

Textile  machinery 

Textiles,  dyed  and  finished 

Stoves  and  ranges 

Mattresses  and  bedsprings 

Meat  packing,  wholesale 

Total  and  average 


Number  of 
employ- 
ees. 1939 


10,  871 

9.953 

6,284 

851 

1,070 

12,  392 
6,258 
2.374 
4,703 


54,  816 


Number  of 
employ- 
ees, 1929 


3.841 

891 

2,116 

477 

849 

9,012 

4,363 

1,551 

1,707 


24,807 


Percentage 

increase  in 

10  years 


183 
1,117 

197 
78 
26 
38 
43 
53 

180 


121 


Since  the  number  of  employees  in  all  industries  in  the 
region  increased  by  7  percent  during  these  10  years 
(table  IV)  while  those  employed  in  these  9  higher  types 
increased  by  121  percent,  the  conclusion  seems  justified 
that  the  region  is  making  progress  both  in  diversifica- 
tion of  products  and  in  attracting  or  developing  indus- 
tries of  less  rudimentary  types. ^ 


'  Data  from  Census  of  Manufaclures,  1929  and  1939.  Since  national  employment 
was  6  iiercent  lower  in  1939  than  in  1929  (see  table  IV) ,  the  regional  increase  here  shown 
is  additionally  significant. 

»  A  sound,  popular  discussion  leading  to  the  same  conclusion  is  found  in  "The 
Industrial  South"  in  Fortune  Magtizine,  November,  1938. 
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Influence  of  Branch  Plants 

The  fact  that  Southeastern  manufacturing  leans  so 
heavily  toward  the  preliminary  processings  cannot  be 
fully  understood  without  taking  into  account  the  influ- 
ence of  the  many  "branch  plants"  within  the  region. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  manufacturing 
in  the  region,  and  in  some  States  more  nearly  three- 
fourths,  is  produced  by  plants  which  are  parts  of  wide- 
spread systems  of  national  and  international  concerns. 
The  multi-establishment  companies  of  the  major  indus- 
trial centers  quite  frequently  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  have  one  or  more  of  their  producing  units  located 
in  the  Southeast;  and  where  this  occurs,  the  South- 
eastern "branch"  often  performs  only  the  preliminary 
processings,  shipping  the  bulk  products  to  be  finished 
by  other  plants  in  the  same  organization  outside  this 
region.  Some  of  the  finished  products  may  return  to 
the  region  as  consumer  goods,  not  uncommonly  imder 
a  "list"  or  administered  price. 


This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  iron  and  steel,  alumi- 
num, and  chemical  industries,  and  is  true  to  some  extent 
in  textiles,  wood-processing  and  other  industries.  The 
Census  of  Alanufactures  of  1939  for  the  frrst  time  en- 
ables this  condition  to  be  measured  approximately  by 
classifying  the  manufacturing  units  by  States,  into 
"plural-unit"  or  "central-administrative"  establish- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  " single-imit"  or  "inde- 
pendent" establishments  on  the  other.  While  there  are 
some  plural-unit  factories,  for  instance  in  the  textile 
industry,  which  are  wholly  of  Southeastern  ownership 
and  control,  this  is  compensated  in  the  figures  by  the 
number  of  single-unit  factories  which  are  owned  and 
directed  from  outside  the  region.  The  classification 
fundamentally  reflects  the  division  of  manufacturing 
into  remote  and  "home"  controls  (Fig.  28). 

Nationally,  as  table  IX  shows,  18.5  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  establishments  in  1939  were  in  this  cat- 
egory and  produced  64.9  percent  of  the  total  value  of 


PERCENT 

OF  TOTAL 
100 


BRANCH  MANUFACTURING-  PLANTS 

PERCENT   BRANCH    PLANTS   ARE   OF  TOTAL. 
AND   RATIO    VALUE   OF   GOODS   PRODUCED   BEARS 
TO   ALL    MANUFACTURING   PRODUCTION 
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products.  In  the  Southeastern  region,  27.2  percent  of 
all  establishments  were  branch  plants,  which  produced 
68.5  percent  of  the  region's  total  value  of  products. 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina  had  the  largest  ratio  of 
plural-unit  plants,  being  exceeded  in  the  Nation  only 
by  West  Virginia.'  These  plants  were  well  above  the 
regional  average  in  size ;  in  Alabama  and  North  Caro- 
lina they  accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the  total  value 
of  product.  Florida,  with  the  region's  lowest  ratio 
of  branch  plants,  was  stih  well  above  the  national 
average. 

The  presence  of  these  branch  plants  in  the  regional 
manuiacturing  structure  has  major  implications  besides 
that  of  semifinished  production.  Historically,  they 
were  established  when  the  need  for  new  and  diverse 
industries  became  evident  in  the  Southeast.  The 
easiest  way  toward  payroll — if  not  toward  profits — was 
to  import  industry.  The  large  concerns  of  the  North- 
east had  the  necessary  capital,  skills,  and  marketing 
outlets;  various  inducements  were  offered  to  them  to 
put  plants  in  the  Southeast.  This  proclivity  on  the 
part  of  Southeastern  promoters  still  lingers ;  it  plays  its 
part  in  diverting  entrepreneurial  energy  away  from  the 
establishment  and  financing  of  new  "home"  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  As  table  IX  shows,  this  region 
has  12.3  percent  of  the  Nation's  central  administra^ 
tive  plants,  but  only  7.5  percent  of  its  independent 
plants. 

The  importation  of  industry  has  resulted  in  the  for- 
feiture of  much  of  the  region's  power  of  economic  self- 
determination.  The  headquarters  of  the  parent  con- 
cerns, from  which  branch-plant  policies  of  production. 

Table  IX. — Plural-unit   and    single-unit    manufacturing    estab- 
lishmenU  in  the  Southeastern  region,  1939 


Number  of  establish- 
ments 

Value  of  products,  1939 

State 

Plural 
unit 

Single 
unit 

Per- 
cent 
plural 
unit 

Plural  unit 

Single  unit 

Per- 
cent 
plural 
unit 

Alabama    . 

618 
467 
845 
383 
815 
418 
654 

1,434 
1,616 
2,305 

911 
2,410 

913 
1,635 

30.1 

22.4 
26.8 
29.6 
25.3 
31.4 
28.6 

$443,025,199 
120,973,930 
420,  480,  579 
108.  578,  578 
1,053.454,872 
243,  557,  434 
498,889,153 

$131,645,491 
120,  564,  604 
256,922,078 
66,3.58,716 
367,  874.  706 
153.9,i5.429 
229, 198,  672 

77  1 

60.1 

Georgia       - 

62  1 

Mississippi 

62.1 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

74.1 
61.3 
68.5 

Region 

4,200 

11,224 

27.2 

2,  888, 959,  745 

1,  326,  519,  696 

68.5 

United  States 

Regional  percent  of 
United  States 

34.087 
12.3 

150,143 
7.5 

18.5 

36,913,200,468 
7.8 

19,929,824,332 
6.7 

64.9 

'  A  preponderance  of  "branch"  plants  is  found  throughout  the  South  in  general. 
There  are,  in  the  Nation,  16  States  in  which  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  factories 
are  in  this  category.  Six  of  them  are  in  the  Southeastern  region  as  here  defined,  and 
six  others  are  either  immediately  adjacent  to  the  region  or  only  one  tier  removed. 
The  list  follows:  West  Virginia,  31.76  percent;  South  Carolina,  31.4;  Alabama,  30.1; 
Arkansas,  30.06;  Virginia,  30.05;  Delaware,  29.6;  Mississippi,  29.59;  Louisiana,  29.0; 
Tennessee,  28.6;  Idaho,  27.1;  Maine,  26.9;  Georgia,  26.8;  Texas,  25.9;  Oklahoma,  25.34; 
North  Carolina,  25.27;  and  Vermont,  25.24. 


employment,  wages,  and  other  essentials  are  ultimately 
directed,  are  m  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  or  some 
other  national  center.  Communities  wholly  or  largely 
dependent  upon  branch-plant  employment  lack  the 
freedom  to  plan  or  control  the  fundamentals  of  their 
economic  life.  While  the  policies  of  the  national 
companies  have  shown  a  wide  range  from  callous 
exploitation  to  benevolent  paternalism,  the  lack  of 
community  influence  over  community  destinies  remains 
as  an  ironic  factor  in  a  region  which,  as  far  as  its  poUti- 
cal  and  social  mores  are  concerned,  is  strongly  indi- 
vidualistic and  independent. 

The  final  result  has  been  the  negative  effect  upon 
the  financial  structure  of  the  region.  The  branch 
plants  create  payroll,  but  their  net  earnings,  like  their 
products,  are  generally  exported.  Either  the  earnings 
of  this  large  sector  of  Southeastern  Industry  are  dis- 
tributed as  dividends  or  interest  on  nationally  listed 
securities,  or  they  go  into  the  making  of  corporation 
reserves  at  the  national  centers.  Thus,  except  for  pay- 
roll, much  of  this  region's  manufacturing  activity  faUs 
to  enrich  the  region.  Some  portion  of  the  net  earnings 
may  retirm  to  stockholders  residing  within  the  region, 
but  personal  capital  so  derived  is  not,  as  a  rule,  region- 
ally minded  or  "venture-minded."  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  estabUshment  of  a  branch  plant  in  an  area  often 
tends  to  stimulate  the  sales  of  the  securities  of  the  parent 
concern  in  that  area.  Such  investment  becomes  com- 
petitive to  the  needed  types  of  regional  development, 
which  require  the  local  financing  of  new  enterprises. 
Hence,  the  branch-plant  situation  operates  in  two  ways 
to  deplete  the  region's  capital  structure  by  the  e.xport  of 
industrial  savings. 

Since  war  production  began,  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  entry  of  plural-unit  branches  into  the 
Southeast,  coupled  with  a  serious  pressure  upon  the 
small  independent  manufacturing  concerns  which  have 
not  obtained  war  contracts.  The  effects  of  this  trend 
cannot  be  determined  accurately  for  the  present. 

The  Textile  Industry 

The  textile  industry  group  overshadowed  aU  others 
in  the  region  in  1939.  In  table  VIII-A,  19  of  the  78 
industries  with  more  than  1,000  wage  earners  are  tex- 
tile industries,  including  the  largest — cotton  broad 
woven  goods — which  had  224,399  wage  earners,  or  24.8 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  workers  in  the  region. 
The  entire  industry  accounted  for  457,216  wage  earners, 
or  52.6  percent  of  the  regional  manufacturing  employ- 
ment; and  if  the  byproduct  and  other  fiber  industries 
derived  from  or  stimulated  by  the  textile  industry  be 
added,  482,554  workers,  or  53.4  percent,  of  the  regional 
total  are  accounted  for. 


Regional  Planning — Part  XI:  The  Southeast 

The  greatest  textile  employment  was  in  the  cotton 
branch,  as  follows: 

Waje  earners 

Cotton  broad  woven  goods 224,  399 

Cotton  yarn 62,  359 

Work  clothing,  except  shirts 11,  227 

Work  shirts 7,  546 

Textile  bags 2,  063 

Cotton  thread- 2,  047 

Work  gloves  and  mittens 665 

Cotton  narrow  fabrics 379 

Total 310,  685 

The  rayon  industry  was  developing,  however,  and 
some  of  the  above  items  may  include  the  mingling  of 
rayon  and  cotton.     The  siUv  industry  employed  72,079 
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workers  in  its  hosiery  group  alone,  including  some 
rayon.  Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  were  less 
developed,  accounting  for  7,706  wage  earners,  with 
others  in  the  mixed  or  finishing  groups.  Of  the  457,216 
wage  earners,  124,137  were  in  consumer-goods  indus- 
tries, the  cheaper  varieties,  such  as  work  clothing, 
being  strongly  emphasized. 

The  Southeast  rose  to  a  dominant  position  in  cotton 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  mainly  during  the 
decades  1910-30.  Since  1911  the  mills  in  the  cotton- 
growing  States  •  have  consumed  more  cotton  as  raw 

•  The  term  "cotton-growing  States,"  is  a  special  Centua  classiflcatlon  Including  U 
States,  but  most  o(  them  do  little  or  no  manufacturing  of  cotton.  The  Bve  States, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  within  the  region , 
carry  on  over  90  percent  of  all  the  cotton  manufacturing  done  in  the  "cotton-growing 

States." 
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material  than  the  mills  in  all  other  States  combined; 
the  number  of  spindles  in  mills  in  the  cotton  States  in 
1927  passed  the  number  of  spindles  in  mills  in  all  other 
States  combined.'  The  five  States  in  this  region  doing 
significant  cotton  manufacturing  (Mississippi  and  Flori- 
da omitted)  showed  in  1940  75  percent  of  the  active 
spindle  hoiu-s,  and  80  percent  of  the  bales  of  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  (table  X).  In  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  North  Carolina  was  first,  using  over 
two  million  bales  or  26  percent  of  all  cotton  consvmaed 
in  the  United  States.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
ranlvcd  second  and  third  respectively,  each  taking  20 
percent  of  the  total  American  mill  consumption.  The 
mills  in  these  three  States,  therefore,  consimied  66  per- 
cent, or  about  two-thirds,  of  the  national  total.  Active 
spindle  hours,  considered  a  good  measure  of  the  degree 
of  activity  prevailing  in  the  miUs,  including  two-  and 
three-shift  operations,  show  South  Carolina  leading, 
with  North  Carolina  second,  the  two  having  50  per- 
cent of  the  activity  in  all  American  mUls. 

Table  X. — Consumption  of  raw  colton  and  active  spindle  hours 
of  mills  in  6  States  of  the  region  and  in  United  States,  1940  ' 


Bales  of  eotton 
consumed 

Active  spindle  hours 

Number 

Percentage 
of  United 
States  total 

Number 

Percentage 
of  United 
States  total 

United  states 

Thousands 
7,784 

100 

A/t///071» 

97,006 

100 

States  in  region 

6,200 

80 

72,  573 

75 

Alabama    

868 
1,665 
2,040 
1,536 

191 

11 
20 
26 
20 
3 

7,635 
13,554 
23,491 
25,279 

2,614 

g 

14 

N.rth  rarolina 

24 
26 

Tennessee 

3 

'  Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Cotton  Production  and  Distribution,  Bulletin  177' 

The  pattern  of  location  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  Southeast  differs  strikingly  from  that 
in  New  England  and  the  British  Isles  in  its  diffusion 
and  decentralization.  There  is  no  single  textile  center 
in  the  Southeast  comparable  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  or 
Manchester,  England.  Typically,  the  plants  are  in  or 
near  towns  or  small  cities,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the 
open  coimtry,  surroimded  by  the  miU  village.'  The 
mills  are  not,  however,  diffused  uniformly  over  the 
Southeast;  they  are  scattered  through  the  Piedmont  in 
a  broad  crescent,  about  100  miles  wide,  running  from 
Danville,  Va.  to  Montgomery,  Ala.    (Fig.  27.) 

'  Data  from  aimual  publication  of  Census  Bureau,  Cotton  Production  and 
Distribution,  Bulletin  177. 

*  Since  many  of  the  mills  were  built  outside  the  towns,  houses,  streets,  water,  and 
other  utilities  were  usually  provided  by  the  mill  companies  which  charged  less  than 
commercial  rates  for  their  use.  Houses  were  rented  at  times  for  about  one  dollar  per 
room  per  month.  Part  of  the  "real  wages"  of  the  workers  have  been  paid  in  such 
forms.  Critics  have  assailed  the  paternalism  and  control  over  private  Ufe  involved 
in  these  arrangements,  but  in  many  cases  they  were  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  to  quality  of  housing,  the  mill  villages  vary  from  those  which  have  been 
seriously  criticized  to  some  which  are  excellent. 


This  diffusion  of  the  industry  means  that  the  typical 
mill  is  close  to  farms  from  which,  historically,  nearly 
all  its  labor  has  been  recruited.  There  is  considerable 
short-term  migration  even  today  from  farm  to  raUl  and 
back  again.  The  wages  are  not  high  and  were  even 
lower  prior  to  passage  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 
But  the  wage  income  from  textile  employment  has 
been  eagerly  sought  by  thousands  of  impoverished 
farm  families  from  overpopulated  districts  with  much 
poor  and  eroded  land.  The  move  to  the  mill  village, 
and  to  cotton-mUl  work,  has  involved  drastic  changes  in 
the  way  of  life  of  these  families.  The  villages  in 
many  cases  have  offered  better  health  facdities,  better 
schools,  a  less  individualistic  social  life  and  certainly 
more  cash  income  than  they  had  experienced  previously. 
The  niiU  emplojTnent  also  has  meant  irksome  indoor 
work  of  a  monotonous  character,  to  which  personal 
adjustment  has  been  difficult  and  in  some  cases  has  been 
imsatisfactory.  Long  hours,  night  work,  and  exten- 
sive employment  of  women  and  children  have  com- 
plicated the  problems  of  personal  and  family  adjust- 
ment. Today  there  are  veteran  "mill  families" 
tliroughout  the  textile  area;  expansions  of  employment 
often  consist  in  hiring  additional  members  of  these 
families,  so  that  it  is  quite  common  for  more  than  one 
family  member  to  be  employed. 

Table  XI. — Production  of  cotton  yarn,  thread,  and  broad  woven 
goods  in  the  Southeastern  region  and  United  States,  19S9  ' 


Number  of 

wage 

earners 

Wages 
paid 

Average 
wage 

Value  of 
product 

Value 
added  by 
manufac- 
ture 

United  States 

422,960 

Thou- 
sands 
$280, 759 

$664 

Thousands 
$1,119,670 

Thou- 
sands 
$547,  2U 

Region 

288,805 

194,  728 

670 

795,688 

373  704 

Alabama 

33.  752 
61,  850 

2,029 

1,  109,  637 

74,  413 

6,524 

21, 109 
41,738 

1,451 
74.664 
50,989 

4.777 

625 
675 
552 
681 
685 
732 

89,122 
169,  827 
4,220 
323,540 
192,  529 

16,450 

40  639 

75,995 

Mississippi 

1,796 
164,  714 

South  Carolina 

82,  875 

7,685 

Percentage  of 

United  States  in 
region 

68.3 

69.3 

71.0 

68.3 

1  Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939  (preliminary  edition). 

About  70  percent  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
country  takes  place  in  six  of  the  seven  States  of  the 
region,  Florida  excluded.  Table  XI  reveals  that,  of  the 
national  total,  the  Southeast  has  68  percent  of  the 
wages,  produces  71  percent  of  the  value  of  product  and 
creates  68  percent  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture.* 
North  Carolina  has  about  40  percent  of  the  regional 


»  Prior  to  1939  the  Census  used  the  term,  "cotton  manulactures."  In  that  year  the 
operations  in  "cotton  manufacturing"  were  broken  down  into  more  descriptive  sub- 
divisions. Cotton  yarn,  thread,  and  broad  woven  goods  are  beUeved  to  represent,  in 
the  1940  Census,  fairly  accurately  what  had  previously  been  termed  "cotton  manu- 
factures." 
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otal,  South  Carolina  about  25  percent  and  Georgia 
about  20  percent,  with  the  remaining  15  percent  in 
Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  The  mUls  in 
this  region  pay  slightly  higher  average  annual  wages 
than  does  the  Nation  as  a  whole:  $670  in  the  region, 
$664  in  the  Nation. 

While  the  processing  of  cotton  through  its  early 
stages  has  been  by  far  the  region's  leading  industry, 
and  a  source  of  much-needed  employment,  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  industrial  base  for  the  future.  It  does  not 
create  high  values  per  worker,  or  per  dollar  of  capital 
invested.  The  present  textile  industry  primarily  re- 
quires more  advanced  and  value-creating  processes, 
such  as  dyeing,  finishing,  and  converting  cloth,  and  the 
making  of  finer  grades  of  textiles;  and  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  wide  variety  of  nontextile  industries. 

The  extent  to  which  the  processing  of  textiles  beyond 
the  initial  stages  has  already  developed  is  worth  exami- 
nation. Table  XII  lists  nine  industries  which  process 
cloth  outside  of,  or  beyond,  the  first  stages  of  cotton 
manufacturing.  This  region  has  approximately  28  per- 
cent of  the  national  value  of  product  in  these  nine  lines. 
Six  of  the  nine  (seamless  hosiery,  full-fashioned  hosiery, 
work  shirts,  work  clothing  except  work  shirts,  men's  and 
boys'  shhts  except  work  shirts,  and  knitted  underwear) 
produce  finished  consumers'  goods.  The  other  three 
(rayon  broad  woven  goods,  textile  bags  not  made  in 
textile  mills,  and  dyeing  and  finishing  cotton,  rayon, 
silk,  and  linen  textiles)  make  producers'  goods.  These 
nine  industries  combined  employed  145,430  wage 
earners  in  1939,  or  30  percent  of  all  the  wage  earners 
employed  in  these  industries  in  the  country.  In  two  of 
the  industries,  seandess  hosiery  and  work  shirts,  the 
region  had  in  1939  over  50  percent  of  the  national 
employment. 

Annual  wages  in  these  nine  industries  averaged  $789 
in  the  Nation  and  $732  in  the  region.  This  supports 
the  inference  that  the  later  textde  processings  are  not 
always  desirable  as  a  regional  asset,  though  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  statement.  Work  shirts  paid  the 
lowest  average  wage  in  the  group,  $498  in  the  region, 
$489  in  the  Nation,  its  wages  being  aft'ected  by  the  low 
unit-value  of  the  product,  the  high  proportion  of  im- 
skilled  and  semiskilled  labor  required,  and  the  heavy 
predominance  of  female  workers.  In  seven  of  the  nine 
industries,  the  regional  average  wage  was  below  the 
national.  The  highest  average  wage,  $998  in  the  region, 
$1,086  in  the  Nation,  was  paid  by  the  full-fashioned 
hosiery  industry,  a  product  of  high  unit-value,  using 
relatively  skilled  labor.  In  textile  bags,  the  regional 
average  wage  was  higher  than  the  national,  and  the 
small  portion  of  the  industiy  that  lay  within  the  region 
indicated  a  possible  growth.     The  dyeing  and  finishing 
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of  textiles  apparently  also  presented  a  favorable  pos- 
sibility."* 

Table  XII. — Certain  textile  industries,  other  than  first  processing 
of  cotton,   United  States  and  Southeastern  region,  1939  ' 


Industry 


Hosiery,  seamless; 

In  United  States 

In  region _., 

Hosiery,  full-fashioned: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Rayon  broad  woven  goods: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Work  shirts: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Worfe  clothing,  except 
work  shirts: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Textile  bags  not  made  in 
textile  mills: 

In  United  States.. 

In  region _ 

Men's  and  boys'  shirts, 
except  work  shirts: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Knitted  underwear: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Dyeing  and  finishing  cot- 
ton, rayon,  silk,  and 
linen  textiles: 

In  United  States 

In  region 


Total  of  above  indus- 
tries: 
In  United  States... 
In  region 


Number 
of  wage 
earners 


62, 844 
42,415 


101.  594 
29,112 


69, 113 
25,560 


14,863 
6,860 


62,035 
11,  227 


13,230 
1,828 


60,832 
6,415 


41, 148 
9,621 


64,  020 
12, 392 


489,  679 
145,  430 


Wages 
paid 


Thou- 
sands 
$41,862 
27,  502 

110,775 
28, 9.34 

53,435 
19,360 

7,269 
3,418 


36, 797 
6,119 


10.003 
1,507 


37,323 
3,339 


27,405 
6,074 


61,745 
10,205 


386.  614 
106,458 


Aver- 
age 
wage 


$666 
648 


773 

757 


489 
498 


593 

645 


756 
819 


612 
525 


668 
633 


965 
823 


789 
732 


Value  of 
product 


Thou- 
sands 
$138,  665 
89.285 

277,170 
82, 481 

272,  714 
96,320 

35, 672 
20,739 


184,223 
36, 052 


121,  702 
14,349 


181, 174 
16,335 


113,353 
23,199 


271,  167 
50. 597 


1. 595,  840 
492, 337 


Value 
added 
by  man- 
ufacture 


Thou- 
sands 
$72. 090 
43,  957 

156,606 
44,799 

95,271 
31,572 

14,253 
7,380 


71,  679 
12,836 


27,895 
3,540 


73,682 
7,741 

51,  739 
11,  240 


130. 695 
24,386 


693, 910 
187,  451 


Percent- 
age of 
entire 

industry 
in  the 

region  > 


64.3 


28.9 
35.' i 
'51.7 


18.5 


12.7 


10.0 
"2i.'9 


18.9 


27.9 


'  Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939  (preliminary). 

J  A  simple  average  of  the  percentages  of  number  of  wage  earners,  value  of  product, 
and  value  added  in  the  region  to  the  United  States  total.  For  example.  In  seamless 
hosiery  the  region  has  67.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  wage  earners,  64.2  percent  of  the 
value  of  product,  and  61.1  percent  of  the  value  added.  The  average  of  these  3  per- 
centages is  64.3,  which  is  regarded  as  the  "Percentage  of  the  entire  industry  in  the 
region." 

On  the  whole,  except  for  full-fashioned  hosier}^,  table 
XII  indicates  that  the  manufacture  of  finished  textiles 
in  this  region  thus  far  has  emphasized  the  coarser  and 
cheaper  lines.  The  industry  may  later  work  into  the 
finer  grades,  as  England  and  New  England  did  a  half- 
century  to  a  century  ago.  New  textile  industries  of 
a  region  usually  begin  with  the  spinning  and  weaving 
processes,  sending  their  grey  goods  out  to  older  cstab- 
Hshments  to  be  dyed,  finished,  and  made  into  final 
manufactured  forms.  Later  the  dyeing  and  finishing  in- 
dustries come  to  the  new  producing  area,  seeking  pro.x- 
imity  to  the  weaving  plants.  These  are  followed  by  con- 
cerns manufacturing  the  coarser  and  cheaper  grades  of 
finished  consimier  and  industrial  goods.  The  last  stage 
is  the  development  of  industries  specializing  in  high- 


10  A  lower  average  annual  wage  In  the  region  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lower 
wage  rate  per  hour.  It  may  mean  fewer  days  of  emplo\Tnent  per  worker  during  the 
year.  While  this  may  in  turn  reflect  a  policy  of  spreading  work  among  more  employees, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  workers  must  live  the  year  around  on  their  annual  wages 
unless  they  return  to  the  farm. 
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grade,  high-value  finished  goods,  with  attendant  indus- 
tries producing  accessories  and  servicing  the  main 
plants.  The  last  stage  comes  partly  as  a  matter  of 
natural  expansion,  partly  as  skilled  labor,  markets,  and 
capital  facilities  are  developed,  and  partly  (a  considera- 
tion in  which  the  Southeast  is  at  a  disadvantage)  from 
proximity  to  the  style  centers.  The  Southeast,  in 
1939,  had  reached  the  intermediate  stage  of  dyeing,  fin- 
ishing, and  coarse  consumer-goods  manufacturing. 

War  production  has  meant  a  development  in  this 
industry  which,  since  the  end  of  1940,  has  been 
engaged  generally  in  producing  Army  and  Navy  goods  on 
a  three-shift  basis  with  a  considerably  expanded  employ- 
ment. The  industry  appears  likely  to  emerge  from  the 
war  period  stronger  financially  than  ever  before,  with  a 
large  backlog  of  delayed  national  consumer-demand, 
and  in  a  position  to  make  whatever  readjustments  its 
leaders  may  decide.  For  the  hosiery  and  other  silk- 
processing  industries,  however,  the  prospect  is  dubious; 
the  ending  of  silk  imports  involved  a  change  to  pro- 
prietary fibers,  creating  problems  of  both  capital  outlay 
and  supply.  In  1942  the  employment  in  this  highest- 
wage  regional  textile  subindustry  has  been  considerably 
reduced. 

The  Wood  Industry 

Next  to  textiles,  the  Southeast  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  products.  Favored  by  an  excel- 
lent climate  the  forest  resources  scattered  through  this 
region  have  long  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  lumber 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  few  large  timber 
holdings,  but  many  small  ones,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  Southeast's  logging  industry  is  an  off-season 
supplement  to  farming.  Much  of  the  wood  has  been 
shipped  out  as  lumber,  creating  employment  only  in 
lumbering  and  sawmills — another  example  of  first-stage 
processing. 

An  increasing  proportion,  however,  has  been  kept 
within  the  region  for  further  processing.  For  some 
years,  for  example,  North  Carolina  has  been  an  impor- 
tant producer  of  household  furnitiu-e.  In  recent  years 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been  expanding." 
Plywood  manufacture  is  also  of  increasing  importance, 
various  hardwoods  in  the  region  being  adaptable  to 
the  making  of  high-grade  veneers.  In  average  annual 
wages,  most  of  the  regional  lumber  industries  fall  con- 
siderably below  the  national  level.  This  is  especially 
notable  in  the  sawmills  and  planing  miUs  and  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  seasonaUty  and  the  borrowing  of  labor 
from  the  farms. 


Industry 

Average 
annual 

wage  in 
region 

Percentage 
below  or 

above  the 
national 
average 

Sawmills 

$503 
645 
672 
612 
689 
799 
916 
1,172 
1,038 

—32  7 

—31  6 

Plywood  mills 

—28  3 

—26  0 

Furniture _ 

—17  9 

—13.1 

Paper  baps 

+4  0 

Pulp  mills ._ 

+1.8 

+16.7 

The  table  shows  that  production  of  finished  con- 
siuner  goods  is  no  assurance  of  a  high-wage  industry; 
household  fumitm-e  in  the  region  paid  on  the  average 
only  $689  and  in  the  Nation  $839  m  1939.  The  pulp 
mills  averaged  $1,172  and  wood  preserving  $1,038, 
the  determining  factors  including  such  considerations 
as  year-round  operation,  the  degree  of  skUl  and  training 
required  of  employees,  and  the  extent  of  mechanization, 
as  well  as  an  abundant  labor  market. 

Table  XIII. — Wood-manufacturing  industries.  Southeastern 
region  and  United  States,  1939^ 


Industry 


Saw  mills,  veneer  mills; 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Planing  mills,  not  oper- 
ated in  conjunction 
with  saw  mills: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Pulp  mills: 

In  United  States 

In  region _ 

Plywood  mills: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Paper  and  paper  board 
mills: 

In  United  States. _ 

In  region 

Paper-board  containers  not 
elsewhere  classified: 

In  United  States 

In  region ___ 

Paper  bags,  except  those 
made  in  paper  mills: 

Id  United  States 

In  region 

Wooden  boxes: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Wood  preserving; 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Wood  products  not  else- 
where classified: 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Household  furniture:' 

In  United  States 

In  region 

Total  above  indus- 
tries; 
In  United  States... 
In  region 


n  This  expansion  is  not  adequately  revealedbythe  Census. figures,  since  the  Census 
will  not  publish  data  on  industries  in  a  particular  State  when  these  are  so  few  in 
number,  to  avoid  disclosing  confidential  information.  In  several  States  of  this  region 
there  are  only  one  or  two  paper  mills  and  they  are  large  modern  mills. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 


287,  309 
82,421 


66,656 
15,529 

28,791 
2,963 

10,611 
1,972 


113,  888 
2,040 


69,  302 
2,212 


12,  071 
1,101 

27,670 
8,299 

11,293 
1,652 


23,584 
3,390 


136, 678 
24,645 


786, 853 
146,029 


Wages 
paid 


Thou- 
sands 
$214, 920 
41, 614 


62,815 
10,017 


33, 146 
3,481 


9,943 
1,325 


142,  560 
2,396 


63,  806 
1,768 


10,629 
1,008 

19, 159 
4,255 

9,764 
1,611 


17, 680 
2,229 


113,891 
16,882 


698. 313 
86,486 


Aver- 


$748 
603 


942 
645 


1,151 
1,172 


937 
672 


1,251 
1,174 


920 
799 


880 
915 

692 
612 

864 
1,038 


749 
656 


839 
689 


692 


Value  of 
product 


Thou- 
sands 
$692,  945 
156, 900 


320,  614 
63,966 

226,852 
23,503 

38,  879 
6,633 


933,  016 
23,752 


382,  710 
13,158 


86,  776 
7,905 


87, 354 
18,220 


106,295 
16,  772 


69, 186 
9,740 


457,  354 
69, 722 


,  400, 981 
409,271 


Value 
added 

by 
manu- 
facturer 


Thou- 
sands 
$412,935 
89, 910 


142, 879 
25,167 


82, 115 
10,739 


20,654 
3,041 


400,  755 
11,683 


168, 871 
5,367 


31,812 
1,796 

41,  597 
9,668 

28,818 
4,805 


38, 895 
6,195 


236, 184 
35,664 


1, 605, 416 
203, 024 


Per- 
centage 

of 
entire 
indus- 
try in 

the 
region* 


20 

"ii 


'Source:  Census  of  Manufadurea,  19S9.    Preliminary. 
'  Computed  by  the  same  method  as  in  table  Xll. 

'Composed  of  the  Census  classifications  "Household  furniture"  and  "Upholstered 
household  furniture." 
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According  to  table  XIII,  the  region  has  approximately 
19  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  of  wage  earners  engaged 
in  the  lumber  industries,  pays  them  about  12  percent 
of  the  Nation's  wages,  turns  out  about  12  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  national  product,  and  creates  about  13 
percent  of  the  national  value  added.  The  regional 
average  annual  wage  was  one-third  lower  than  the 
national,  because  the  lowest  wage-payer  in  the  group, 
sawmills,  made  up  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  total. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  regional  sawmills  are  small 
enterprises,  employing  farmers  and  other  neighborhood 
workers  on  a  seasonal  basis,  is  reflected  in  the  average 
annual  wage  of  only  $503.  In  a  region  characterized 
by  low  farm  incomes,  the  sale  of  timber  by  farmers 
and  the  employment  of  farm  workers  out  of  season  are 
sources  of  secondary  income  to  many  rural  families. 

The  region,  for  all  its  abundance  of  timber,  has  a 
conservation  problem.  The  small  lumbering  unit  is 
almost  immime  to  conservationist  trends.  Since  the 
defense  period  began,  the  heavy  demand  has  seriously 
depleted  the  capital  asset  of  this  industry  in  some  soft- 
pine  sectors,  and  some  years  will  be  required  for 
recovery. 

Other  Important  Industries 

Of  the  902,759  wage  earners  in  the  Southeast  in  1939, 
the  textile  industries  employed  475,216  and  the  wood 
industries  167,640,  making  77.21  percent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  remaining  259,903  wage  earners,  all  but  a 
minor  number  may  be  grouped  into  eight  broad  classes, 
as  shown  in  table  XIV.  The  most  important  group  is 
the  metal  industries,  made  up  of  some  24  Census  classi- 
fications and  employing  nearly  50,000  wage  earners, 
almost  exclusively  in  iron  and  iron  products  prior  to  the 
wartime  emergency.'^  Steel  and  its  many  derivatives 
had  had  little  significant  development  up  to  1939. 
The  Birmingham  area  is  one  of  the  low-cost  centers  of 
iron  production  in  America,  owing  to  large  deposits  of 
the  necessary  ingredients — iron  ore,  coking  coal,  and 
Umestone — in  close  proximity.'^  The  low  cost  of  pi'o- 
duction  of  pig  iron  has  drawn  the  cast-iron  pipe  industry 
of  the  Nation  largely  to  this  region.  Inland-water 
transportation  between  Birmingham  and  Mobile  pro- 
vides a  cheap  export  outlet  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  California,  which  may  hold  promise  for 
the  future  as  South  America  becomes  more  highly 
industrialized.     In   other    parts    of    the    region   than 


"  Aluminum  Is  a  recent  development.  It  exists  In  two  forms:  the  bulk-reducing 
first-processing  of  bauilte  ore,  imported  into  the  region  from  the  Quianas,  and  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  by  electrolysis.  The  rcgionil  deposits  of  low-grade  bau-xite 
are  not  being  utilized  as  yet. 

"  For  fuller  treatment  of  the  advantages  of  the  area  in  iron  production  and  its 
disadvantages  in  steel  production,  see  Frazer,  C.  E.  and  Dorlot,  0.  F.,  Analv:ing 
Out  Induttriu,  McOraw-Hill,  1932,  ch.  XI;  White,  L..  "The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 
of  the  Birmingham,  Ala.  District,"  Economic  aeography,  IV  (October  1928),  350-65; 
Zimmermann,  E.  W.,  World  Raourca  and  Induttria,  Harper,  1934,  ch.  XXXI. 


the  Birmingham  area,  some  iron  and  steel  products 
are  processed,  drawing  their  materials  in  some  cases 
from  Birmingham,  in  others  from  outside  the  region.'* 

Of  almost  equal  importance  are  the  food  and  feed 
industries,  largely  producing  consumers'  goods.  Some 
of  these  goods  are  perishable  (bread,  ice,  candy,  ice 
cream)  and  the  industry  must  locate,  therefore,  in  or 
near  the  market.  Others  produce  for  a  wider  market, 
subregional,  regional,  or  national  (canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  canned  fish,  cottonseed  oil,  meat  packing, 
flour).  The  future  development  of  the  food  industries 
in  this  region,  as  of  nearly  all  of  its  other  industries, 
rests  on  various  factors:  promotional  vigor,  rising 
incomes,  the  capturing  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
regional  market  by  local  industries,  the  region's  agri- 
cultural modifications,  and  its  abihty  to  seU  more  proc- 
essed foods  in  the  national  and  international  markets. 

One  of  the  main  agricultural  products  of  the  South- 
east since  colonial  times,  tobacco  culture,  has  become 
steadily  more  concentrated  in  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, as  its  manufacturing  industry  has  expanded  with 
increasing  demand.  Other  types  of  agriculture  would 
be  more  generally  beneficial  to  the  region,  however,  for 
tobacco  growing  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil.  The  cigar- 
making  industry  in  Tampa,  Florida,  depends  upon 
imported  tobacco. 

Earthen  products,  cement,  brick,  and  tile,  are  pro- 
duced to  some  degree,  but  their  weight  and  low  value 
make  long-distance  shipment  impracticable.  Local 
centers  of  production  tend  to  serve  only  subregional 
markets.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  certain  clays, 
including  Kaolin  or  pottery  clay,  and  mica,  talc,  phos- 
phates, and  other  nonmetalhc  earthen  resources,  may 
attract  in  time  more  manufacturing  based  on  these  raw 
materials.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  doing 
commendable  research  along  these  lines. 

The  printing  industry  is  relatively  small  in  this 
region. 

Fertilizers  are  regionally  important,  not  so  much  for 
the  9,216  workers  employed,  but  rather  for  the  fact 
that  the  Southeast  buys  and  uses  more  commercial 
fertilizers  than  any  other  region  in  the  United  States, 
to  revitalize  the  soils  which  continuous  production 
of  tobacco  and  cotton  has  exhausted.  Commercial 
fertiUzers  are  emphasized  since  animal  refuse  used  to 
restore  the  soils  of  other  farming  sections,  such  as  the 
Middle  West,  is  not  commonly  available  in  the  quanti- 
ties needed  by  tobacco  and  cotton  farms."  As  this 
region  shifts  its  farming  emphasis  from  cotton  and 
tobacco   to  livestock  and  dairying,   the  demand  for 


»  Changes  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  region  in  connection  with  war  pro- 
duction are  evidently  important,  but  cannot  as  yet  be  reported. 

'»  For  growing  cigarette  tobacco  on  most  Carolina  soils,  fertillicr  must  have  a  high 
content  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  means  that  commercial  fertiliier  of  high  phos- 
ptaorus  content  is  superior  to  animal  manures. 


k 
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Table  XIV. — Eight  industry  groups  other  than  textiles,  with  principal  industries  itemized^  Southeastern  region,  1939^ 


Industry 


I.  Other  fabric  industries  ?roup: 

Cordage  and  twine.. - 

Mattresses  and  bcdsprings.. - --■ 

Prepared  waste  and  recovered  wool  fibers 

Carpets,  rass,  and  mats,__ 

Jute  goods,  except  felt 

Batting,  padding,  and  wadding 

Total - 

II.  Wood  industry  group: 

Sawmills,  veneer  mills - 

Fiu-niture,  household,  except  upholstered  furniture 

Planinc  mills,  not  in  conjunction  with  sawmills 

Boxes,  wooden,  except  cigar-boxes 

Paper  and  paperboard  mills. .-- 

Furniture,  household,  upholstered. _ 

Pulp  mills -- 

Wood  preserving 

Plywood  mills --- 

Logging  camps,  not  operating  sawmills _._ 

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 

Baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables 

Wood  naval  stores -  - 

Caskets,  coffins,  and  other  morticians*  goods 

Paper  bags  (not  made  In  paper  mills) 

Other.. .1 

Total - - -- 

III.  Metal  group: 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings.. 

Stoves,  ranges,  heaters 

Shipbuilding  and  ship  repair _ 

Gray  iron  and  semisteel  castings. 

Fabricated   structural  steel  and   ornamental  metal 

work 

Blast  furnace  products 

Power  boilers  and  associated  products 

Oven  coke,  coke-oven  products 

Textile  machinery 

Agricultural  machinery  except  tractors... 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware 

Sheet-metal  work,  not  specially  classified 

Other - 

Total 

rv.  Food  and  feed  group: 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables ., 

Meat  packing,  wholesale 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic 

Canned  fish  and  mollusks. 

Candy  and  confectionery _. 

1  Source:  Census  of  Manufacture?,  1939, 


Number 

Number 

of  estah- 

of  wage 

lishments 

earners 

22 

2,992 

107 

2,374 

11 

654 

5 

656 

3 

470 

12 

292 

160 

7,338 

2,817 

82,  421 

175 

19,  797 

638 

15,629 

72 

8,299 

26 

6,403 

66 

4,956 

21 

4,043 

40 

3,334 

31 

2,626 

146 

2,607 

68 

2,248 

30 

2,176 

20 

2,005 

81 

1,266 

3 

1,101 

1.04-1 

9,830 

5,268 

167,  640 

9 

13,496 

27 

9,027 

38 

6,258 

31 

3,436 

93 

2,258 

60 

2,235 

7 

2,224 

19 

1,648 

6 

1,461 

40 

1,070 

24 

990 

11 

614 

46 

465 

329 

4.867 

740 

49, 939 

681 

12,  786 

122 

6,764 

90 

4,763 

768 

3,835 

37 

3,357 

94 

2,782 

Industry 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 

Number 
of  wage 
earners 

IV.  Food  and  feed  group: 

Ice,  manufactured    _ - 

Flour  and  other  grain  mill  product.^ 

861 

314 
94 

241 
22 
12 
93 
14 
10 
66 

212 

2.238 
2.077 

1,526 

Ice  cream  and  ices          -                               ... 

1,353 

Edible  oik,  fats,  and  flsh  oils.  

1.178 

Biscuits,  crackers,  pretzels _ 

Sausages,  prepared  meats,  other  meat  products.. 

Milk,  condensed  and  evaporated 

856 
826 
464 

Pickled  fruits  and  vegetable  sauces,  etc 

443 

387 

Other      

2,531 

Total 

3.731 

48, 166 

V.  Tobacco  group: 
Cigarettes 

10 
48 
14 

15.  376 

9,850 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking:  snufl 

2,314 

Total 

72 

27,  639 

VT.  Chemical  and  oil  group: 

Fertilizers                              

404 

202 

45 

55 

11 

3 

14 

9 

27 

9.216 

Cottonseed  oil,  cake,  meal 

Paints,  varnishes,  lacquers 

7.717 
451 

Insecticides,  fungicides,  and  related  products 

Oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  not  elsewhere  classified 

396 
291 
165 

Cleansing  and  polishing  preparations 

52 

48 

Chemicals  not  otherwise  classified 

3,133 

Total 

770 

21,  469 

VII.  Earthen  industries  group: 

123 

127 

159 

14 

33 

43 

4 

7 

13 

6 

5 

6.537 

Monuments,  tombstones,  cut  stone  products 

3.910 

1,998 

Cement 

1,  76« 

1,268 

Minerals  and  earths,  ground  or  treated 

1,143 

Vitreous  enamel  products,  including  kitchen  utensils.. 
Clav  refractories,  including  refractory  cement 

982 
672 

299 

Clay  products,  except  pottery 

128 

Pottery  products,  not  elsewhere  classified 

13 

Total            .         -             ... 

533 

17,716 

VIII.  Leather  group: 

Fontweir  (except  rubber)     

19 
11 
17 
10 

6,284 

1,313 

Saddlery,  harness,  whips 

770 

68 

Total 

57 

8,425 

commercial  fertilizers  will  decline  appreciably,  the 
money  so  spent  will  be  available  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  land  will  be  restored  and  con- 
served. The  long-run  welfare  of  the  Southeast,  there- 
fore, may  place  this  industry  more  and  more  upon  an 
exporting  basis. 

The  naval  stores  industry  is  not  a  large  employer  of 
labor,  though  practically  all  of  the  wood  and  gum 
naval  stores  produced  in  the  United  States  come  from 
the  coastal  sections  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Synthetic 
naval  stores  are  competing  with  the  natural  product, 
making  the  future  of  this  one-time  regional  monopoly 
somewhat  uncertain. 

The  footwear  industry  has  made  an  encouraging 
start  in  the  region,  especially  in  Tennessee,  and  there  is 
sound  reason  to  believe  that  the  Southeast  may  in  time 
rival  the  dominant  positions  of  Massachusetts  and 
Missouri.  Canvas  and  other  cotton  fabrics  constituting 
materials  for  shoe  manufacture  are  regionally  produced, 


and  the  region,  with  an  increase  in  cattle  raising,  is 
developing  its  own  leather  supply. 

Major  Industries:  Summary 

The  status  of  Southeastern  manufacturing,  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  period  of  national  defense,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1 .  More  than  half  the  regional  total  of  manufacturing 
was  in  or  closely  related  to  textiles.  This  important 
manufacturing  industry  was  primarily,  and  perhaps  dis- 
proportionately, occupied  in  the  preliminary  types  of 
processing,  or  in  the  more  rudimentary  types  of  finished 
manufacturing,  with  too  little  high-value  production. 

2.  The  lumber  industry,  engaging  about  one-sixth  of 
the  region's  manufacturing  workers,  was  confined 
largely  to  the  cruder  mill  operations,  although  the 
household  furniture,  plywood  and  paper  industries, 
which  were  recent  developments,  were  of  higher  indus- 
trial type.     The  paper  industry,  however,  was  very 
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largely   devoted   to   rough   paper  products,   not   even 
newsprint  being  manufactured. 

3.  The  metals  industries  showed  some  basis  for  a 
development  into  higher  types,  and  such  development 
has  in  part  occurred  during  the  period  of  national 
emergency.  But  in  1939  the  cruder  processings 
dominated. 

4.  The  chemicals  group  emphasized  fertilizer  manu- 
facture, a  requirement  of  regional  farmiiig  practices 
pending  agricultural  changes  which  are  in  progress. 

5.  The  food  industries  were  clearly  underdeveloped, 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  region's  food 
requirements,  or  that  of  supplying  an  industrial  market. 

6.  Metals,  chemicals,  paper,  and  in  general  those 
industries  which  require  larger  and  more  costly  types 
of  plant,  were  to  a  large  degree  controlled  by  central 
managements  existing  outside  the  region. 

7.  The  region  was  subnormal  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber, size  and  organization  of  independent,  regionally 
owned  enterprises.  The  "infant  industries"  demon- 
strated the  potential  versatility  of  the  region  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  but  their  total  quantitative  develop- 
ment was  shght. 

For  a  balanced  economy,  accordingly,  the  region 
has  great  need  for  the  development  of  local  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  capable  of  making  full  and  diverse 
use  of  the  region's  materials  and  power,  to  satisfy  its 
own  consumer  needs  and  to  provide  greater  local 
employment. 

Manufacturing:  Three  General  Characteristics 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  Southeastern  manu- 
facturing as  it  existed  up  to  the  period  of  national 
defense,  three  general  characteristics  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  task  of  regional  planning  should  be 
considered. 

1.  Size-Distribution  of  Manufacturing  Concerns 

Although  its  liunber-processing  industry  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaU  concerns,  the  region  remains 
deficient  in  its  proportion  of  single-unit  or  small 
independent  manufacturing  establislmients,  as  shown 
in  table  IX.  Wliile  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  manufac- 
turing cstablislnnents  in  the  smaller-size  categories 
have  the  capacity  of  future  growth,  nevertheless  there 
is  a  "seedbed"  quality  about  small  manufacturing  in 
general  which  makes  it  valuable  to  conserve. 

AVhile  the  percentage  of  small  manufacturing  plants 
in  this  region,  apart  from  the  limiber  industry,  is  lower 
than  the  national  percentage,  that  of  the  medium-sized 
plants  in  general  is  higher.  Under  independent  owner- 
ship, a  business  which  attains  medium  size  may  be 
considered  to  have  demonstrated  its  capacity  for  growth ; 


but  the  case  is  less  clear  in  regard  to  subsidiary  plants 
which  are  numerous  in  this  region.     As  to  the  largest 
plants,  having  2,500  or  more  wage  earners,  the  South- 
east in  1939  had  only  nine  in  this  category,  far  below  its 
proportion  for  the  Nation.     (See  Table  XV.) 


Table   XV. — Size-distribution  of  manvfaciuring  establishments, 
United  Stales  and  Southeast,   1939:  size  by  number  of  wage 


Size  (number  wage  earners  per  establish- 

Number of  estab- 
lishments 

Percentage  of  estab- 
lishments 

ment  annual  average) 

United 
States 

Region 

United 

States 

Region 

None  --                          -.- -. 

8,316 

75,930 

49,015 

23,646 

11,908 

9,458 

3,6.';3 

1,495 

634 

176 

241 

5.709 

4,455 

2,007 

1,100 

1.030 

551 

229 

93 

9 

4.5 

41.2 

26.6 

12.9 

6.5 

.").  1 

2.0 

.8 

.3 

.1 

1.6 

1  to6 

37.0 

6to20 

28.9 

21  to  50 

13.0 

51  to  100     

7.1 

101  to  150 

6.7 

151  to  500     - 

3.6 

501  to  1,000                                              .  . 

1.5 

1,001  to  2.500 - 

.6 

2,501  or  over                         ._. 

.06 

184,230 

15,424 

100.0 

100.06 

These  variations  from  the  national  size-distribution, 
together  with  the  conditions  cited  in  the  discussion  of 
branch  plants  above,  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  encouragement  and  the  financing  of  small,  new,  in- 
dependent industries  is  among  the  basic  requirements 
of  the  Southeastern  economy.  Comparison  with  the 
Nation  as  a  norm  also  emphasizes  this,  for  an  abun- 
dance of  new  estabhslunents  is  a  requirement  of  the 
traditional  national  economy. 

2.  Production  of  Durable  vs.  Semidurable  Goods 

Some  industries  are  much  more  sensitive  to  depres- 
sion than  others.  Industries  producing  nondurable 
goods,  such  as  cigarettes,  soap,  and  bread,  felt  the 
depression  of  the  1930's  less  than  those  producing 
durable  goods,  such  as  machinery,  cement  and  furniture. 
Obviously,  consumers  must  replace  the  nondurable 
goods  more  or  less  continually,  creating  a  reasonably 
steady  demand  for  these  goods,  which  in  turn  n^akes 
for  steadier  employment  and  payroU  sustenance  of 
communities.  Conversely,  consumers  in  depression 
times  can  usually  make  their  durable  goods  last  longer, 
which  contributes  to  unemplojTucnt  in  the  communi- 
ties dependent  on  these  industries. 

Since  many  types  of  goods  are  mtermediate  in  their 
diu-ability,  a  threefold  classification  is  useful:  (a)  non- 
durable goods,  which  disappear  in  one  or  a  few  uses; 
(6)  semidurable  goods,  whose  life  is  from  a  few  months 
to  a  year  or  two;  (c)  durable  goods,  which  last  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  the  National  Resources  Committee  esti- 
mated that  in  1935  the  value  of  the  output  of  goods  and 
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services,  classified  according  to  durability,  was  in  the 
following  proportions :'' 

Percentage 

Services 17 

Manufactured  goods: 

Nondurable 42 

Semidurable 16 

Durable 17 

Construction 8 

100 

No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  these  items  by 
States  or  regions,  so  we  have  no  clue  as  to  how  the 
Southeast  compared  with  the  Nation  at  that  time. 
Data  through  which  we  may  classify  the  types  of 
manufacturing  prevailing  in  the  Southeast  are  available 
at  present  for  a  rough  comparison  with  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.     (See  Table  XVI.) 

Table  XVI. — Wage  earners,  total  payrolls,  materials  used,  value 
of  ■product  and  value  added  for  all  industries  in  the  Southeast, 
in  19S9  1 

[Classified  as  to  durability  of  product] 


Group 

Wage 
earners 

Total 
pay  rolls ' 

Materials 

Value  of 
product 

Value 
added 

All  industries 

902,847 

$796,610 

Thousands 
$2, 457, 161 

Thousands 
$4,215,481 

Thou- 
sands 
$1,  758,  320 

Durable  goods 

174,943 

19.38 
455,  372 

50.44 
272,532 

30.18 

139,  267 

17.48 
352,  667 

44.26 
304,  686 

38.26 

256,687 

10.44 
703, 617 

24.25 
1,496,857 

60.91 

623,  245 

12.41 
1,  299,  468 

30.83 
2,392,768 

66.76 

266,  656 

Percent  of  all  indus- 
tries 

15.16 

Semidurable  goods 

Percent  of  all  indus- 

695,  851 
33.89 

Nondurahle  goods 

895, 913 

Percent  of  all  indus- 
tries   - 

50.95 

■  Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  19S9  (preliminary  edition). 
•  Includes  salaries  as  well  as  wages. 

Of  the  $4,215,481,000  worth  of  products  turned  out 
by  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Southeast  in 
1939,  $523,245,000  or  12.4  percent  were  produced  by 
the  durable  goods  industries."  This  compares  with 
23  percent  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  South- 
east, $1,299,468,000  worth  of  goods,  or  30.8  percent  of 
the  total,  were  produced  by  the  semidurable  goods  in- 
dustries, practically  aU  being  textiles.  This  compares 
with  21  percent  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  durable  goods  industries,  such  as  iron  and 
steel,  automobiles,  and  machinery,  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable to  depression,  the  region  is  fortunate,  perhaps, 
in  having  less  than  the  national  average  of  this  type  of 
industry,  the  employees  and  communities  of  which 
must  depend  for  balance  upon  the  semi-  and  nondurable 
goods  industries. 

In  the  production  of  semidurable  goods,  this  region 
shows  considerably  higher  percentages  than  the 
Nation.  This  appears  advantageous  from  the  stand- 
point of  avoidance  of  the  effects  of  depression,  until 

'•  National  Resources  Committee,  The  Structure  of  the  American  Economy,  pt.  I, 
1939,  p.  71. 


it  is  recognized  that  the  high  percentage  is  created 
to  an  abnormal  extent  by  the  textile  industry,  which 
showed  itself  vulnerable  in  the  1930's,  though  probably 
less  so  than  the  "heavy"  industries.  Again,  a  better 
balance  of  the  textile  base  through  the  addition  of  other 
types  of  semidurable  goods  industries  is  suggested. 

In  the  production  of  nondurable  goods,  which  are  the 
most  stable  type  of  all,  this  region  in  1939  was  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  national  average.  As  a  preponder- 
antly agricultural  region,  however,  it  should  have  ex- 
ceeded that  average.  The  nondurable  industries  are 
in  large  part  the  food  processing  industries;  a  region 
capable  of  producing  a  wide  variety  and  abundance  of 
foodstuffs  ought,  normally,  to  be  an  exporter  rather 
than  an  importer  of  preserved  and  processed  foods. 
This  region's  agricultural  needs  in  this  respect  dove- 
tail with  its  industrial  needs,  its  price-level  needs,  and 
with  its  needs  for  protection  against  feast-and-famine 
fluctuations  of  employment  in  manufacturing.  In 
types  of  nondurable  goods  not  involving  agricjltural 
products,  the  finished  processing  of  various  kinds  of 
products  at  present  given  only  preliminary  treatment 
would  help  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  Southeast  in 
the  national  economy. 

3.  Relationship  of  Industries  to  Materials 

Industries  have  further  been  classified  into  those 
which  arise  directly  from  the  near  presence  of  their 
raw  materials  (material-oriented  industries);  those 
which  arise  primarily  from  the  consumer-needs  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  situated  (residentiary 
industries);  and  those  which  might  without  especial 
economic  disadvantage  exist  in  any  of  a  wide  variety  of 
locations.  This  region's  largest  industry,  textile  manu- 
facturing, is  in  the  "relatively  footloose"  category;  yet 
as  compared  to  a  national  standard  of  81  percent  of 
employment  in  the  "footloose"  industries,  the  Southeast 
had  in  1939  but  72  percent.'*  (Table  XVII.)  This 
indicates  a  failure  to  develop  or  attract  types  of  manu- 
facturing (outside  the  textile  group)  which  can  exist 
nearly  anywhere.  Residentiary  industries  also  were 
deficient,  accounting  for  less  than  7  percent  of  em- 
ployees compared  to  10.4  percent  for  the  Nation.  This 
reflected  the  low  average  consumer  income  of  the  region. 
In  the  material-oriented  industries,  the  regional  per- 
centage was  correspondingly  large,  these  industries 
accounting  for  21  percent  of  the  employees  as  against  a 
national  8.7  percent.  This  figure,  however,  was  due  to 
the  deficiency  in  the  other  two  classifications  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  lumber  industry  and  other  forms  of 
manufacturing  based  upon  regional  resources. 


"  Chiefly  by  saw  and  veneer  mills,  planing  mills  and  factories  making  furniture 
cast-iron  pipe,  stoves,  and  ranges,  brick  and  tile,  blast  furnace  products,  structura 
steel,  cement  and  concrete  products,  and  by  shipbuilding. 

1'  Based  on  National  Resources  Committee,  op.  cU.,  p.  36  and  Appendix  A. 
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Table  XVII. —  Wage  earners,  total  payrolls,  materials  used,  value 
of  Tproduct  and  value  added  jor  all  industries  in  the  Southeast, 
1939^ 

ICIasslfled  by  relationship  to  raw  materials] 


Group 

Wage 
earners 

Total 
payrolls ' 

Materials 

Value  of 
product 

Value 
added 

All  industries 

002, 847 

$796,  510 

Thousands 
$2, 457, 161 

Thousands 
K  215, 481 

Thousands 
$1, 758, 320 

Material  oriented  industries. 

Percent  of  all  industries. 
Residentiary  industries 

Percent  of  all  industries. 
"Relatively  foot-loose"  in- 
dustries..   

Percent  of  all  industries. 

188. 924 

20.92 

62. 434 

6.91 

651,489 
72.17 

146.218 

18.36 

77,911 

9.78 

632,  381 
71.86 

741,598 

30.42 

163,  327 

6.65 

1,552,236 
62.93 

1,131,544 

26.84 

372,  872 

8.84 

2, 700. 965 
64.32 

384,046 
21.84 

209,  .MS 
11.92 

1, 165.  719 
66.24 

'  Based  on  Census  of  Manufactures,  19S9  (preliminary)  and  National  Resources 
Committee,  The  Structure  of  the  American  Economy,  1939,  p.  36  and  Appendix  A. 
•  Includes  salaries  and  wages. 

Locational  Factors 

A  combination  of  factors,  some  accidential, 
some  planned,  is  usually  found  when  tracing  the  origin 
of  any  given  industry."  The  arbitrary  choice  of  site 
by  management,  for  reasons  of  personal  interest;  the 
natural  attachment  of  an  industry  to  the  area  in  which 
it  has  long  been  established;  the  high  costs  of  relocation; 
the  tendency  of  industries  of  a  given  type  to  cluster; 
the  availability  of  labor  and  services;  these  have  been 
among  the  influences  affecting  the  location  of  industry. 
Taking  these  factors  for  granted,  as  well  as  the  general 
principle  that  private  enterprise  primarily  seeks  cost 
savings  and  profitable  retiu-ns,  we  may  examine  certain 
locational  considerations  which  are  emphasized  in  the 
Southeast: 

1.  Natural  resources  and  raw  materials. 

2.  Labor  supply  and  labor  costs. 

3.  Markets. 

4.  Fuel,  power,  and  transportation. 

5.  Finance,  especially  capital  and  taxation  condi- 

tions. 

Natural  Resources  and  Raw  Materials 

Manufacturing  industries  experiencing  a  strong  pull 
toward  raw  material  sources  are: 

1.  Those  in  which  the  transportation  situation  re- 
quires a  great  reduction  of  bulk.  Ore  smelting  is  an 
example.  Saw  mills,  citrus  juice  and  other  canning,  and 
dehydration  of  vegetables  are  pertinent  examples  for 
this  region. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  raw  material  is  highly  per- 
ishable and  hence  must  be  processed  close  to  its  source. 
While  modem  refrigeration  methods  have  partly  over- 
come this  factor,  it  still  remains  effective  in  some 
commodities.  Fish  packing,  cheese  making,  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  illustrate  this  locational  tendency. 

3.  Those  using  the  finished  products  of  another  in- 


■*  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  industrial  location,  see 
National  Resources  Plaimlng  Board,  Industrial  Location  and  National  Resources,  1942. 


dustry.  In  the  case  of  textile  subLndustries  making 
consumer  goods,  this  factor  has  already  been  pointed 
out  as  applying  to  the  Southeast.  The  same  con- 
sideration applies  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the 
lumber  industry  and  to  a  long  list  of  industries  utilizing 
diversified  farm  products. 

4.  Those  using  the  by-product  of  another  industry, 
A  large  meat  packing  plant  may  have  a  dozen  by- 
product plants  around  it.  Cotton  seed  oil  plants  are 
close  to  the  cotton  gins.  Research  is  active  in  devising 
new  methods  of  utilizing  lumber  and  its  byproducts. 

Of  the  two  chief  industries  in  the  Southeast,  textiles 
and  wood,  proximity  to  raw  materials  is  of  some,  though 
probably  of  minor,  importance  as  a  locational  factor  in 
the  former  and  of  major  importance  in  the  latter.  If  a 
cotton  mill  can  buy  the  proper  quality  of  staple  near  the 
mill,  there  is  of  course  an  appreciable  saving.  But 
if  it  must  come  from  a  distance,  as  for  instance  from 
Texas,  which  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  this  factor 
vanishes;  for  the  transportation  cost  by  rail  or  ocean- 
and-rail  to  the  Piedmont  cotton  mills  is  about  as  high  as 
from  Texas  to  New  England  by  all-water  carriage. 
Other  forms  of  textile  manufacturing,  silk,  rayon, 
nylon,  and  wool,  have  almost  no  direct  pull  to  this 
region  on  accoimt  of  raw  materials,  other  than  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  the  desired  kind  of  water. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  existence  of  adaptable  labor 
skills  and  machinery  in  the  region,  as  a  result  of 
cotton  manufacturing,  has  influenced  the  location  of 
mills  of  these  types. 

The  wood  industries  are  more  definitely  oriented 
toward  their  supplies.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the 
primary  processes  (saw  mills,  turpentine  camps,  etc.) 
but  many  of  the  secondary  ones  as  weU  (furniture, 
plywood,  wooden  boxes,  pulp  and  paper,  etc.).  News- 
print manufacture  is  regarded  by  research  chemists  as  a 
possibility. 

Other  important  regional  industries  showing  loca- 
tional tendencies  toward  raw  materials  are  coal  and 
iron  in  Alabama,  cigarettes  in  North  Carolina,  and 
brick  and  tUe  in  numerous  small  plants  scattered 
throughout  the  region.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
mineral  resources,  from  pottery  clay  to  zinc,  which 
have  thus  far  not  developed  regional  industries  appro- 
priate to  their  abundance.^" 

As  Southeastern  agriculture  progressively  shifts  from 
cotton  to  food  and  feed  crops,  Uvestock  and  dairying, 
the  change  wiU  mean  fewer  cottonseed  oU  mills,  but 
more  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  condensed  milk 
plants;  fewer  cotton  gins,  but  more  meat-packing  plants 
and  canneries.  Net  employment  would  increase,  since 
the  newer  industries  would  use  more  labor  than  the 
old.     More  value  would  be  added  to  the  raw  material, 

»  See  chapter,  "Physical  and  Human  Resources,"  above. 
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hence  the  region  might  expect  better  wages  and  better 
returns  to  capital.  The  soU,  most  fundamental  of 
resom-ces,  would  also  be  conserved.  This  would  be 
altogether  a  desirable  change.^' 

Labor  Supply  and  Labor  Costs 

A  region  characterized  by  the  highest  birth  rate  in 
the  Nation,  with  scant  opportimities  for  industrial 
employment,  above  all  has  meant  "cheap  labor  and 
plenty  of  it"  to  the  industrial  entrepreneur.  Despite 
considerable  outward  migration,  the  labor  supply  of  the 
Southeast  has  been  very  abimdant.^^  The  pressm-e  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  underemplojrment  has 
lowered  the  wage  scales;  whether  it  has  lowered  the 
total  of  wage  costs  or  not  may  be  somewhat  debatable, 
but  criticisms  and  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  South- 
eastern labor,  if  trained,  have  quite  generally  been 
refuted  in  practice.  Social  and  economic  implications 
aside,  this  large  reservoir  of  under-employed  and  low- 
cost  labor  has  imquestionably  been  the  major  locational 
drawing  card  of  the  Southeast. 

The  importance  of  wage  costs  as  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining location  varies,  logically,  with  its  importance  as 
an  element  in  the  cost  of  production.  If  wages  con- 
stitute one-half  of  total  costs  in  one  industry  and  only 
one-fourth  in  another,  the  former  is  presumably  more 
likely  than  the  latter  to  locate  in  a  low-wage  area. 
The  Census  qf  Manujactures  does  not  report  the  ratio 
of  wages  to  total  costs  of  production,  but  data  are 
given  by  which  the  ratio  of  wages  alone,  or  of  wages 
and  salaries,  to  value  of  product  and  to  value  added 
by  manufacture  can  be  computed.  Table  XVIII  shows 
three  of  these  ratios  for  the  year  1939  for  20  of  the  more 
important  industrial  groups.  Since  wages  have  been 
low  in  the  Southeast,  this  region  would  be  expected, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  attract  those  industries 
having  a  high  ratio  of  wages  or  wages  and  salaries  to 
value  of  product  or  value-added. 

To  what  extent  are  industries  with  high  labor-cost 
ratios  actually  present  in  this  region?  If  we  take  the 
six  industries  with  the  highest  ratios  iu  each  of  the  three 
columns  in  table  XVIII  we  get  the  following  order, 
beginning  with  the  highest: 


Table  XVIII.- 


Ratio  of  wages  and  salaries 
to  value  of  product 


1.  Transportation       equip- 

ment (other  than  auto- 
mobiles) . 

2.  Lumber      and      timber 

(basic  products). 

3.  PrintinEi  and  publishing. 

4.  Miscellaneous  industries. 

5.  Machinery,   except  elec- 

trical. 

6.  Stone,    clay,    and    glass 

products. 


Ratio  of  wages  and  sal- 
aries to  value  added 


1.  Transportation  equip- 

ment. 

2.  Leather. 

3.  Apparel. 

4.  Lumber  and  timber. 

5.  TcitOes. 

6.  Automobiles. 


Ratio  of  wages  to  value 
added 


1.  Transportation    equip- 

ment. 

2.  Leather. 

3.  Lumber  and  timber. 

4.  Textiles. 

5.  Automobiles. 

6.  Apparel. 
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-Labor  cost  ratios  in  various  industrial  groups  in 
the  United  States,  1939  ' 


Industry  group 

Ratio  of 

wages  and 

salaries  to 

value  of 

product 

Ratio  of 
wages  and 
salaries  to 
value  added 

Ratio  of 

wages  to 

value  added 

19.1 

44.1 

36  8 

1.  Tobacco  manufactures.-, 

6.8 
7.4 
10.2 
12.7 
18.6 
18.6 
18.1 
22,0 

23.3 

21.5 
23.6 

25.7 
24.9 
26,3 
26.6 
28.7 

28.1 
30.6 
33,4 
27.1 

22.0 
32.3 
30.3 
2,'i.2 
43.3 
56,8 
42.0 
48.9 

52.0 

51.6 
56.1 

65.4 
50,3 
46,5 
42,1 
45.6 

41.1 

55.6 
62,6 
45.4 

19  6 

3.  Food  and  kindred  products 

25  7 

5.  Nonferrous  metals  and  products 

36  3 

48  9 

7.  Paper  and  allied  products 

35  6 

8.  Rubber  products 

39  7 

9.  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  except 

44.4 

10.  Apparel  and  other  finished  products,  made 
from  fabrics 

47  4 

50  4 

12.  Textile   mill   products   and   other  fiber 

49.9 

13.  Furniture  and  allied  products 

43  8 

33.6 

15.  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

36  2 

38.0 

17.  Printing,  and  publishing  and  allied  indus- 

33.8 

18.  Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

19.  other  transportation  equipment 

60.2 
60.7 
37.2 

"  See  chapter,  "Agricultural  Development,"  above. 

*^  See  chapter,  ^'Physical  and  Human  Resources,"  above. 


1  Computed  from  Census  oi  Manufactures,  19S9,  preliminary. 

Those  appearing  in  two  or  aU  three  lists  are:  Other 
Transportation  Equipment,  Lumber  and  Timber  Prod- 
ucts, Leather,  Textiles,  Apparel,  and  Automobiles. 
Three  of  these  are  found  in  the  region  in  some  strength 
(Lumber  and  Timber  Products,  Textiles,  and  Apparel). 
Leather  products  are  also  found.  It  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  labor  costs  have  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  their  locating  here.  Not  found  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  in  the  region  are  Other  Transportation 
Equipment  and  Automobiles,  because  for  them  counter- 
vailing factors  are  more  important  than  labor  costs 
alone. 

Textile  manufacturing  is  considerably  influenced  by 
low  labor  costs.  That  the  cotton  mills  in  this  region 
for  many  years  paid  lower  hourly  wages  than  those 
in  New  England,  even  allowing  for  mill  village  housing 
and  other  forms  of  "wages  in  kind,"  is  well  estab- 
lished. In  the  1910's  and  the  1920's  the  northern 
mills  paid  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  more  per  hour 
than  the  southern  mills. 

These  lower  hourly  rates  of  pay  ^^  combined  with  the 
longer  average  workweek  and  fewer  restrictions  on 
night  work  prevailing  in  the  Southeastern  States  prior 
to  the  Federal  codes  of  the  1930's,  unquestionably 
meant  lower  labor  costs  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
a  lower  cost  of  producing  yarn  and  cloth  in  the  mills  of 
this  region.^*     Since  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  tex- 

"  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  492  for  average  hourly  and 
weekly  earnings  in  cotton  textile  mills  by  States.  Also  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
March  1935,  pp.  617,  722  and  May  1935,  pp.  1.  173. 

**  In  the  1920's  the  average  workweek  in  the  mills  of  this  region  was  55-56  hours, 
compared  to  48-54  in  New  England  mills.  Single  shifts  prevailed  in  New  England, 
while  double  shifts  were  common  in  this  region.  Double  shifts  cause  an  appreciable 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  production  through  more  complete  use  of  plant  and  machinery 
and  other  reductions  in  overhead  costs. 
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tile  industry  in  this  region  occurred  during  the  period 
between  1910  and  1930,  when  the  differential  in  labor 
costs  was  at  its  greatest,  it  may  be  concluded  that  low 
wages  had  considerable  influence  in  determining  the 
location  of  this  industry.  By  1932,  the  wage-cost  differ- 
ential was  down  to  about  one-fourth.  Since  then,  it  has 
been  more  greatly  reduced,  if  not  removed,  by  the  effects 
of  Federal  legislation. 

"Whether  or  not  low  wages  are  to  remain  an  allure  to 
industry  in  the  Southeast  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
The  original  oversupply  of  imskilled  labor,  absorbed 
first  into  the  construction  and  later  into  the  production 
phases  of  war  work,  by  the  beginning  of  1942  was 
receiving  and  rapidly  responding  to  industrial  training. 
This  fact,  with  the  long-range  effects  of  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  elevating  labor  standards 
where  they  are  abnormally  below  standard,  and  the 
growth  of  unionization  which  works  toward  the  same 
end,  apparently  foreshadowed  a  decline  in  low-wage- 
scale  "advantage."  Wage  scales,  however,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  labor  costs,  and  the  results  of  the 
newly  trained  skills  may  be  such  as  to  raise  wages  while 
reducing  total  labor  costs  in  certain  types  of  manufac- 
turing. It  appears  that  the  locational  pull  of  the  South- 
east is  shifting,  as  is  desirable,  from  a  merely  cheap 
labor  supply  to  a  genuinely  productive  one.  A  recent 
tendency  to  break  do\vn  highly  skilled  labor  require- 
ments into  simpler  components  to  be  apportioned  to 
semiskilled  operatives,"  plus  the  development  of  more 
specialized  and  automatic  macliines  and  the  new  skills 
trained  for  war  work,  all  should  favor  the  Southeastern 
region  in  its  appeal  to  industry  in  general. 

The  Regional  Market 

As  an  influence  on  industrial  location,  markets  may 
be  classified  as  (a)  business  goods  markets,  for  the  sale 
of  goods  which  wdl  continue  in  the  productive  process 
and  are  bought  by  other  business  firms  or  producers, 
and  {b)  consumer  markets,  for  the  sale  of  goods  that 
are  consumed  directly  or  are  otherwise  removed  from 
further  marketing  consideration.  Nearness  to  such 
markets  may  be  an  advantage. 

Most  Southeastern  manufacturing  is  done  for  the 
business  goods  market,  which  is  principally  outside  the 
region.  Fertilizer  plants,  the  product  of  which  is  sold 
to  the  farmers,  have  evidently  been  placed  in  the 
Southeast  because  the  market  was  adjacent;  but  these 
are  on  the  whole  exceptional.  The  textile  plants  pro- 
ducing gray  goods  or  some  other  unfinished  product; 

"  See  the  testimony  in  vol,  30  of  Hearings  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
CommUlee.  .»pril  1940,  of  Edsel  Ford  (pp.  16,  343),  J.  P.  Carey  (pp.  16,  738),  (pp.17, 
415).  Erail  Rieve  (pp.  16,  851)  and  Corrington  Gill  (pp.  17,  2.12).  See  also  Charles  A. 
Koepkc  and  S.  Theodore  Wool,  Changes  in  Macltirtery  and  Job  Requirements  in  Min- 
nesota Manufacturing,  I9)l-S8,  University  of  Minnesota  and  \V  PA  National  Research 
Project,  1939. 


the  raw  or  semifinished  iron,  lumber  and  pulp  produc- 
tion; the  branch  plants  which  transfer  their  output 
to  some  other  distant  unit  of  the  same  parent  concern — 
these  arc  of  the  prevailing  types  of  the  region's  manu- 
facture; and  in  such  cases  the  nearness  to  market  has 
evidently  not  been  a  consideration.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
tance from  market  may  have  been  a  negative  factor,  to 
be  overcome  by  low  wage  costs  or  some  other  cost 
saving. 

This  region  notably  lacks  facilities  to  supply  mate- 
rials, equipment  and  parts  to  manufacturing,  service, 
trade  and  construction  estabhshments.  Lumber  for 
local  construction,  and  turpentine  cups  for  the  naval 
stores  industry,  are  minor  exceptions.  Except  in  the 
case  of  branch  plants,  whose  distant  central  administra- 
tions may  be  able  to  purchase  such  equipment  and 
supplies  at  a  sufficient  advantage  to  overcome  their 
transportation  costs,  this  condition  may  be  attributed 
to  the  easier,  though  not  in  the  long  rim  cheaper, 
practice  of  importing  such  goods  rather  than  reorganiz- 
ing for  their  production  nearer  to  the  business  market. 

The  consumer  goods  market  is  even  more  mcagerly 
supphed  from  this  region's  manufacturing  output. 
There  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to  the  kinds  and  values 
of  consimier  goods  which  are  imported,  but  the  general 
failure  to  supply  this  market  becomes  obvious  when  the 
narrow  range  of  the  local  manufactures  is  compared 
with  the  variety  of  imported  consumer  goods.  This 
deficiency  goes  back  to  several  fundamental  causes. 
A  consumer  market  may  or  may  not  create  an  adjacent 
consimier  goods  manufacturing  structure,  depending 
upon  the  peculiarities  or  habits  of  the  consumer  demand, 
amoimt  and  dependability  of  the  buying  power  of  the 
market,  the  differential  in  transportation  costs,  and  the 
sheer  trouble,  costs  and  risks  of  substituting  new  supply 
sources  for  the  old  even  if  price  advantages  are  apparent. 

The  Southeastern  consumer  market  has  few  special- 
ized demands  that  are  not  at  present  satisfactorily 
supphed  by  standard  imported  products.     The  average 

Table  XIX. — Total  and  per  capita  income  by  States  in  the  Soulh- 
easl  region  and  in  the  United  States,  1929  and  1939  ' 


Total  income 

Per  capita 
income 

Percent 
decrease 

1939 

1929 

1939 

1929 

United  States... 

$70,700,000,000 

$83,534,000,000 

>$537 

>$679 

21 

Region 

5,307,000,000 

5,534,000.000 

■288 

1334 

14 

Alabama 

Florida 

688,000.000 
843,000,000 
905,000.000 
441.000,000 
1,068.000.000 
508,000,000 
856,000,000 

856. 000. 000 
;39.00O.0O0 
969.000.000 
546.000,000 
1,017.000.000 
47.5.000,000 
932, 000, 000 

243 
457 
292, 
203 
302 
288 
296 

326 
516 
333 
274 
325 
274 
350 

25 
11 
12 

26 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee   

7 
2 
18 

>  Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Surrey  of  Current  Business,  October 
1940 
»  Population  figures  for  1940  and  1930  used  to  obtain  these  figures. 
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buying  power  of  the  market  has  long  been  notoriously 
low.  This  is  probably  the  major  reason  why  new  con- 
simier  industries  have  not  been  located  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southeast.  Table  XIX  summarizes  this 
condition. 

Since  the  average  income  for  the  Southeastern  States 
declined  much  less  rapidly  during  the  1930's  than  that 
of  the  Nation,  the  regional  consumer  market  has  shown 
an  increasing  advantage  by  comparison,  even  prior  to 
the  period  of  wartime  expansion.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  averages  to  express  consumer  buying  power  in  the 
Southeast  is  misleading.  Without  including  the  poten- 
tial market  provided  by  the  great  number  of  persons 
whose  lack  of  cash  income  has  always  rendered  their 
demands  ineffective,  there  remains  a  large  market  con- 
sisting of  those  with  normally  effective  demand  and 
reasonably  stable  income  who  would  undoubtedly  sup- 
port additional  local  industries. 

Transportation  costs  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  regional  market.  On  the  one  hand,  the  importa- 
tion of  consumer  goods  increases  the  price  load,  an 
unduly  large  part  of  the  consumer's  dollar  going  to 
the  common  carriers.  In  food  costs  in  September  1940, 
for  example,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  ranked  highest  in  the 
Nation  except  for  New  York,  and  Birmingham,  Ala., 
was  tenth  among  the  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
National  railroad  rate  structm^e  so  operates  as  to 
make  it  in  many  cases  as  expensive  to  ship  consumer 
goods  from  one  part  of  this  region  to  another,  as  to 
bring  them  in  from  outside  the  region.  So  the  trans- 
portation cost  factor  in  prices  presents  a  dilemma, 
only  to  be  relieved  by  a  change  in  the  theory  of  class 
freight  rates.  A  potential  price  advantage  to  the 
regional  consumer-goods  industries  depends  largely 
upon  rate  readjustment. 

Finally,  the  investment  risks  and  difficulties  involved 
in  substituting  intraregional  for  extraregional  consumer- 
goods  production  must  not  be  underestimated.  Fi- 
nance has  been  hesitant  to  venture,  promotion  has  been 
slow  to  lu-ge,  participation  in  local  enterprises,  for 
several  reasons:  the  handicap  of  the  freight-rate  struc- 
ture; the  reluctance  of  capital  and  entrepreneuring 
throughout  the  Nation  during  the  depression  years; 
and  the  inertia  of  vested  interests  and  habits.  The 
Southeast,  in  failing  to  supply  its  own  consiuner-goods 
market,  suffers  under  a  distinct  economic  handicap. 

Fuel,  Power  and  Transportation 

There  are  some  industries  in  which  these  are  a  strong 
locational  factor.  The  iron  smelting  industry  is  drawn 
toward  its  fuel  supply — coking  coal.  The  aluminum 
industry  is  peculiarly  anchored  to  electric  power. 
Cheap  transportation  facilities,  such  as  waterways,  are 
of  importance  to  industries  having  a  heavy  transporta- 


tion burden;  for  example,  oil  refineries  find  economies 
in  locations  near  the  oceans  and  Great  Lakes,  and  sugar 
refineries  are  frequently  found  in  seaboard  cities.  Ob- 
viously, among  different  industries,  the  importance  of 
such  costs  varies. 

In  all  three  respects,  the  Southeast  possesses  location 
advantages  for  those  industries  in  which  such  advan- 
tages may  be  of  weight.  Coal  and  metal  mining  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  iron 
center  at  Bii-mingham  and  of  the  stove  and  other 
metal-using  industries  in  the  tri-State  area  around 
Chattanooga.  More  recently,  a  general  development 
has  been  hastened  by  the  power  supply  and  low  power 
rates  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. "°  (In  connec- 
tion with  war  production,  the  region's  abundant  power 
supply  has  formed  the  basis  for  aluminum,  and  muni- 
tions and  shipyard  production.)  The  inland  waterway 
system  of  Alabama  and  the  waterways  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  have  proved  of  advantage  to 
various  industries.  These  factors  should  prove  increas-  i 
ingly  influential  upon  industrial  location  as  trade  with  ^ 
Central  and  South  America  further  develops. 

The  railroad  freight-rate  structure,  however,  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference 
and  other  authorities  as  having  a  restrictive  effect 
upon  Southeastern  manufacturing  and  especially  as 
tending  to  keep  this  region's  industries  in  a  semi- 
finishing  or  "colonial"  status. 

The  investor  wanting  to  set  up  a  plant  in  this  region 
for  the  production  of  high-value  products  is  confronted 
with  a  class  freight-rate  structure  which  will  auto- 
matically keep  him  out  of  half  the  Nation's  markets 
and  even  out  of  the  more  distant  markets  within  the 
region. 

With  the  development  of  the  railroads,  there  grew  up 
a  regionalized  rate  structure  characterized  by  a  separate 
and  distinct  level  of  class  rates  for  each  territory. 
One  territory,  the  Southern,  contains  the  7  States  of 
this  region,  plus  Kentucky.  This  territory  adjoins  the 
Official  Territory,  which  embraces  roughly  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Official  Territory  has  the  lowest  level  of  rates  in  the 
country  on  manufactured  products.  Southern  Terri- 
tory has  high  rates  on  manufactured  products,  and  low 
rates  on  raw  or  semifinished  materials." 

Historically,  the  development  of  the  regionalized 
class  rate  structm-e  is  supposed  to  have  been  based  upon 
differentials  in  the  cost  of  raOroad  operation,  the  longer 
hauls  and  lighter  population  in  some  territories  necessi- 


"  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  region's  marlted  advantage  in  hydroelectric  power 
development  and  supply,  see  chapter.  "Water  Resources  Development,"  above. 

'^  This  is  possible  because  the  class  rate  may  not  apply  where  commodity  rates  (a 
special  rate  on  a  special  article)  are  set  up  to  care  for  competitive  conditions  and  are  in 
effect  primarily  to  encourage  the  movement  of  bulky  and  less  valuable  freight  long 
distances. 
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tating  higher  rates  in  order  to  meet  those  costs.  The 
Southern  carriers  to  this  day  are  allowed  more  than  a 
proportionate  share  in  the  return  on  freight  moving 
both  in  Southern  and  Official  Territory.  But  time  has 
removed  whatever  basis  originally  existed  for  this 
difl'erential;  in  fact,  the  showing  is  reversed.  Indexing 
as  100  the  costs  of  transporting  freight  m  the  Eastern 
District — a  statistical  reporting  unit  roughly  compar- 
able with  the  Official  Territory — recent  figui-es  show 
the  costs  in  the  Southern  District  to  be  only  95.8,  on  a 
gross  ton-mile  basis,  and  92.3  on  a  loaded  car-mile 
basis.-*  But  although  the  argunient  is  removed,  the 
rate  structure  persists. 

Accordingly,  when  the  would-be  manufacturer  in 
Southern  Territory  considers  sending  goods  across  the 
boundary  into  Official  Territory  (which  contains  51 
percent  of  the  Nation's  people),  he  faces  a  relative  dis- 
advantage of  39  percent  in  the  charges  which  he  must 
paj'  as  compared  with  sunUar  shipments  entirely  within 
Official  Territory. 

This  situation  leaves  the  Southeast  with  its  economy 
frozen  in  a  form  which  (I)  drains  raw  materials  and 
partly  finished  products  to  the  Northeast,  (2)  makes 
this  region  pay  two-waj'  freight  on  its  purchased 
manufactured  goods,  and  (3)  stifles  the  development  of 
raanufacturing  industries  of  the  more  refused  types 
within  the  region.^' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  preponderance  of  semifinished 
manufacturing  in  this  region  has  a  freight  rate  as  well 
as  a  branch  plant  basis.  As  an  influence  upon  indus- 
trial location,  the  railroad  rate  structure  tends  to 
counteract  the  advantages  offered  by  a  superior  power 
and  fuel  supply. 

Finance  as  a  Factor  in  Location 

The  financial  ability  of  a  given  area  does  not  always 
affect  the  actual  investment  in  the  industries  of  that 
area.  New  industries,  especially  those  of  the  larger 
type,  may  be  quite  independent  of  local  financing  or 
savings  supply.  The  national  banking  and  investment 
machinery  operates  to  shift  capital  to  where  it  is  needed, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  many  branch  plants,  the  parent 
organizations  have  ample  reserves  for  expansion  with- 
out calling  upon  the  financial  services.  A  large  part  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Southeast  has  been 
financed  without  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
local  savings  or  credit  capacity. 

Even  as  to  large  concerns,  however,  this  has  not  been 
invariably  the  case.  Some  States,'"  cities,  and  even 
small  communities  have  set  out  to  attract  new  indus- 


»  Freight  Rale  Ditcrlminaliom,  Hearings  before  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  U.  S.  Senate,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1939. 

»  For  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  problem  see  Interterritorial  yreiihl  Ratet,  a  study 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  H.  Doc.  264,  TSth  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  1937. 

»  The  Mississippi  Industrial  Fund  Is  an  outstanding  case  In  point. 


tries  by  offering  inducements  such  as  gifts  of  groimd, 
tax  concessions,  and  outright  donations  of  locally 
gathered  funds  as  an  aid  in  building  or  equipping  private 
plants.  Some  of  the  largest  and  richest  corporations 
in  the  Nation  have  not  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of 
these  subsidies,  even  when  Southeastern  communities 
could  ill  afford  them.  The  practice  is  almost  imiversally 
disapproved  by  authorities  on  taxation.  While  in- 
stances are  numerous  in  which  communities  have  been 
benefited  by  permanent  payroll,  there  are  other 
instances  hi  which  the  industry  was  coming  mto  the 
general  area  in  any  case,  but  sought  an  added  advan- 
tage by  engendering  bidding  by  rival  communities.  In 
other  instances,  the  industries  so  attracted  have  been 
of  the  migratory  rather  than  the  worth-while  or  per- 
manent type;  some  have  been  unable  for  sound 
economic  reasons  to  survive,  others  have  departed 
when  the  tax-exemption  period  or  other  form  of  subsidy 
expired.  The  costs  of  added  municipal  services 
brought  about  by  new  industries  must  be  written  against 
the  income  from  payroll,  and  for  these  costs  the  general 
taxpayer  is  liable. 

The  cotton  textile  industry,  especially  in  the  coarser 
grades,  was  attracted  to  the  southern  Piedmont  in  the 
1920's  primarily  by  labor-cost  factors,  as  already  noted. 
But  during  this  period  this  industry  was  aided  by  a 
saving  in  taxes  in  southern  as  against  northern  loca- 
tions. The  percentage  of  their  gross  sales  paid  by 
cotton  textile  corporations  for  taxes  (other  than  income 
taxes)  were  on  the  average  as  follows:  '' 

Year:  I^  North  in  South 

1926 2.06     1.18 

1927 1.90     1.47 

1928 1.95     1.37 

1929 1.77     1.29 

1930 2.26     1.75 

Local  out-lays  for  inducement  purposes  might  have 
been  used  to  better  advantage  in  the  founding  of  new, 
independent  enterprises  of  local  ownership  and  control. 
A  relatively  modest  investment,  if  available  to  quaUfied 
management,  may  give  rise  to  a  new  industry  based 
upon  local  or  regional  resources  and  markets  and  hav- 
ing the  character  of  an  indigenous  community  asset. 

In  former  years,  the  Southeast  had  httle  or  no  savings 
for  local  investment.  However,  regional  savings  have 
been  increasing  recently,  despite  the  influence  of 
branch  plants  previously  described,  especiaUy  smce  the 
inflow  of  national  defense  expenditures.  As  one  indica- 
tion, total  banlv  deposits,  exclusive  of  interbank  de- 
posits, in  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District  (Atlanta), 
which    covers   most    of    the    region    here    considered, 

11  The  President's  Cabinet  Committee,  A  Report  on  '.he  Conditiont  and  Problem) 
of  the  Cotton  Textile  Induttrv,  S.  Doc.  128,  74th  Cong.,  Ist  sess..  Qovemment  Printing 
Office,  1935. 
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amounted  to  $1,330,000,000  in  October  1940  and  18 
months  later  had  risen  to  $1,772,000,000.  Both  figures 
were  the  highest  on  record  up  to  those  dates.  There 
have  been  other  indications  to  the  same  effect,  includ- 
ing a  fairly  vigorous  brokerage  business  selling  listed 
securities,^^  and  considerable  regional  investment  in 
various  forms  of  insurance.  In  brief,  while  the  South- 
east certainly  is  not  among  the  richer  sections  of  the 
Nation  in  respect  of  savings,  its  capacity  for  financing 
business  and  industrial  developments  has  increased. 

Savings,  however,  have  had  little  influence  as  a  loca- 
tional  factor,  largely  because  the  course  of  their  flow 
has  rarely  been  directed  toward  new  local  industries. 
The  region  is  lacking  in  any  form  of  financial  institution 
devoted  to  the  task  of  developing  new  industries.  The 
rival  investment  in  national  securities  is  actively  fos- 
tered by  institutions  existing  for  that  purpose,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  for  southern  savings  to  flow  away  from 
the  Southeast  rather  than  to  be  applied  to  the  industrial 
expansion  of  the  region.  Thus,  the  financial  structure 
has  played  its  part  in  the  region's  failure  to  develop  the 
normal  proportion  of  independent  industries,  as  shown 
in  table  IX. 

Summary  of  Locational  Considerations 

1.  The  natural  resources  and  raw  materials  of  the 
region  exert  a  drawing  power  for  certain  types  of 
manufacturing,  not  now  developed,  including  especially 
the  higher  branches  of  the  textile  and  of  the  wood 
industries;  more  food  manufactiu-ing  as  diversified 
agriculture  develops;  increases  in  iron,  steel,  clays,  and 
alunainum,  and  finished  products  based  thereon. 


2.  The  large  reservoir  of  unskiUed  and  semiskilled 
labor  in  this  region  wfll  continue  to  attract  industries 
using  relatively  large  amounts  of  such  labor.  The 
current  advancement  in  labor  skiUs  has  untold  possi- 
bilities for  industries  of  higher  type.  The  war  effort 
has  demonstrated  that  there  are  few  skills  of  which 
Southeastern  labor,  with  training,  is  incapable. 

3.  Markets  have  not  been  in  the  past  a  strong  draw- 
ing force  to  this  region,  but  the  regional  market  for 
business  or  producers'  goods  should  grow  with  indus- 
trialization and  should  stimulate  the  establishment  of 
new  sateUite  industries,  clustering  around  main  plants. 
With  a  greater  industrialization  and  hence  rising  in- 
comes, the  market  for  consumer  goods  and  services 
should  expand;  the  residentiary  industries  should  ex- 
pand correspondingly. 

4.  Fuel,  cheap  and  abundant  water  power,  and  water 
transportation,  reinforcing  other  factors,  should  attract 
or  develop  new  manufacturing.  Railroad  rates  are  a 
negative  factor,  requiring  revisions. 

5.  Financial  factors,  especially  initial  capital  accomo- 
dations, have  been  of  minor  locational  significance  in 
attracting  branch  or  other  absentee-owned  plants,  but 
have  been  important  in  restricting  new  home  industries. 
Financial  concessions  by  State  or  local  governments 
representing  subsidies  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
have  proved  imdesirable  save  in  those  exceptional  cases 
where  they  have  attracted  sound  weU-managed  enter- 
prises. Institutional  provision  for  applying  regional 
savings  to  the  foimding  of  new  manufactiu-ing  enter- 
prises under  local  control  is  greatly  needed  in  the  South- 
east, where  savings  are  increasing  without  attractive 
investment  outlets. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  bases  of  future  business  and  industrial  planning 
in  the  Southeast  have  been  set  forth  above.  Others 
are  to  be  found  further  developed  in  the  sections  on 
Physical  and  Human  Resources,  on  Agriculture,  Water 
Resources,  Health,  Housing,  and  other  fields  which 
bear  closely  upon  industrial  development. 

Recommended  lines  of  action  require,  primarily,  the 
activity  of  regional  private  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative  to  be  put  to  effective  use.  The  basic  economic 
and  social  trends  have  called  for  and  favored  the  greater 
industrial  development  of  the  Southeastern  region,  and 
the  agencies  of  government  at  aU  levels  are  interested 
in  these  trends.  For  the  past  decade  or  more,  Southern 
problems  in  respect  to  the  plight  of  the  cotton  economy, 
the  large  rural  population,  the  average  low  income  level, 
the  poverty,  ifl-health,  and  malnutrition  of  a  consider- 

"  Atlanta  supports  more  than  20  brokerage  and  investment-banking  firms;  others 
are  in  Birmingham,  Nashville,  and  various  cities  of  the  region. 


able  portion  of  the  people,  have  been  so  discussed  and 
publicized  as  to  cause  the  Southeast  to  be  considered 
this  Nation's  principal  economic  problem.  While  the 
services  of  governments,  whether  local.  State  or  Federal, 
have  been  called  upon  to  alleviate  particular  situations, 
the  over-all  and  lasting  remedy — the  better  gearing 
of  the  economy  to  its  work  of  translating  regional 
resources  into  terms  of  human  welfare — must  come 
through  a  series  of  adjustments,  investments,  and  pro- 
gressive developments  in  the  private  economic  field. 
At  the  outset  it  was  stated  that  the  effects  of  the  war 
production  and  training  effort  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Southeast  could  not  be  whoUy  appraised  at  this  time. 
Benefits  already  apparent  include  the  construction  of 
large  new  plants;  agricultural  diversification;  the  in- 
creases in  employment,  industrial  experience,  and  labor 
skills ;  and  the  growth  of  regional  savings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prospect  of  post-war  transition  of  production 
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from  military  to  civilian  consumer  goods  foreshadows  a 
period  for  which  private  industry,  no  less  than  govern- 
ment, is  challenged  to  plan. 

Desirable  Industrial  Types 

A  loose  growth  of  any  or  aU  forms  of  industry  would 
not  be  desirable.  Sound  planning  requires  that  the 
industries  to  be  developed  should  contribute  to  the 
adjustments  required  for  a  balanced  economy  and 
integrate  soundly  into  the  regional  and  national 
economy.  Some  of  the  broad  criteria  to  be  met  in 
further  regional  development  of  manufacturing  are  as 
foUows : 

1.  A  high  percentage  of  value  added  by  manufacture 
to  the  initial  value  of  the  materials. 

2.  A  high  proportion  of  the  more  skilled  types  of  labor 
within  the  total  labor  requirement. 

3.  Wages  in  relatively  high  ratio  to  material  costs 
and  other  costs. 

These  three  characteristics,  taken  together,  are  not 
those  of  lieavUy  mechanized  mass-producing  industries 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  more  rudimentary  manufac- 
turing on  the  other.  Rather,  they  are  outstanding 
traits  of  that  broad  middle  sector  of  manufacturing 
which  operates  in  medium-sized  plants,  produces 
finished  or  nearly  finished  goods,  and  not  infrequently 
specializes  in  quality  of  production  instead  of  facing 
bulk  competition.  Plants  in  this  category  are  well 
mechanized,  but  not  supermechanized,  and  the  labor 
factor  in  their  production  is  important.  In  the  early 
stages  of  their  development,  such  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  frequently  small,  and  they  may  start  as 
individual  proprietorships.  Their  growth  is  in  many 
cases  dependent  upon  considerations  of  quality. 

The  above  may  be  termed  internal  characteristics. 
As  to  external  characteristics,  the  following  are  desirable 
in  the  region's  new  industries: 

4.  A  close  relationship  to  the  regional  resources, 
hence  creating  employment  in  the  production  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials. 

5.  A  close  relationship  to  the  consumer  needs  and 
market  demands  of  the  surrounding  region,  thus  relying 
upon  e.xport  markets  only  in  minor  part. 

6.  Regional  ownership  and  direction,  having  a  close 
interest  in  regional  betterment  in  the  broader  sense. 

Furthermore,  greater  desirability  attaches  to  those 
industries  which  utilize  the  replaceable  type  of  raw 
materials  than  to  those  which  utilize  the  wasting-asset 
ty^jc.  Industries  processing  agricultural  products 
which  can  be  renewed  year  by  year  without  detriment  to 
the  soil  have  a  greater  survival  value  in  respect  to 
material  supply  than  any  other  type  of  industry.  The 
wood-processing  industries  are  also  of  this  type,  if  pains 
are  taken  to  conserve  the  tunber  supply ;  otherwise  they 


are,  like  industries  based  upon  mined  products,  of  the 
wasting-asset  type. 

The  fifth  criterion  would  benefit  price  levels  and 
increase  the  value  of  the  regional  dollar.  The  sixth 
would  have  a  like  effect  in  weakening  the  hold  of  the 
administered-price  situation  covering  imported  prod- 
ucts. The  advantages  of  conserving  industrial  profits 
mthin  the  region,  and  of  regional  self-determination  of 
its  industries,  have  been  discussed. 

Industries  Arising  From  Agriculture. — By  these 
criteria  of  desirability,  the  industries  arising  from  agri- 
cultural production  (forest  products  included)  rank 
high  in  most  respects.  Wliether  or  not  employment  of 
the  more  skilled  types  of  labor  (No.  2  in  the  list  of 
standards)  and  seasonality  of  employment  are  charac- 
teristic, the  processing  of  farm  products  is  the  type  of 
industry  most  natural  to  this  region,  capable  of  a  large 
and  versatile  development. 

Concurrent  changes  in  agricultural  practices,  as 
recommended  in  the  chapter,  "Agricultural  Develop- 
ment," to  conserve  and  improve  soil  resources  and  to 
raise  farm  income  not  only  permit  but  in  many  cases 
require  the  establishment  of  processing  industries.  For 
example,  in  Alabama,  long-term  desirable  farm  adjust- 
ments include  greatly  increased  acreages  of  potatoes, 
grains,  pasturage,  soybeans,  hay,  and  vegetables,  and 
greatly  increased  numbers  of  mUch  cows,  beef  cattle, 
poultry,  and  sheep.  These  imply  such  processing 
industries  as  industrial  alcohol;  the  wide  variety  of 
soybean  products;  sweetpotato  fertilizer;  cheese  and 
butter  making;  confectionery;  canning  and  preserving 
of  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  meat  packing;  egg 
drying;  wool  processing.  For  Florida,  additional  acre- 
ages of  corn,  peanuts,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  and 
additional  livestock  suggest  corn  sugar  and  other  corn 
products,  oil,  fertilizer  from  sweet  potatoes,  cheese, 
dairying  and  meat  packing,  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk.  For  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee, 
the  story  is  much  the  same.  Without  new  industries 
to  which  the  farmer  may  sell,  farming  itself  cannot 
readily  change. 

The  establishment  of  the  above  types  of  industry, 
in  relatively  small  units,  throughout  the  region  is  the 
first  and  foremost  recommendation.  Industrial  inno- 
vations and  farm  innovations  must  move  together. 
The  farmer  hesitates  to  abandon  cotton  because  he  has 
no  industrial  market  for  more  desirable  crops,  while 
industry  hesitates  to  put  in  a  soybean  plant  because  the 
farmers  are  not  raising  soybeans.  In  practice,  neither 
can  come  first;  planning  must  therefore  provide  some 
method  by  which  both  aspects  of  the  needed  develop- 
ment are  simultaneous.  The  farmer,  the  industrialist 
and  the  financier  must  work  together. 

Industries  Based  Upon  Lumber  Products. — These  have 
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desirable  features  akin  to  those  of  agriculture.  Some 
development  has  already  occurred,  but  an  increased 
number  of  industrial  plants  is  recommended  as  follows: 

Baskets,  rattan,  willowware ;  Boxes ;  Paper  and  paper- 
board;  Newsprint;  Plywood  and  veneer;  Finniture: 
Woodpreserving. 

Industries  Based  Upon  Mineral  Products. — While 
minerals  are  wasting  assets,  some  are  relatively  abun- 
dant in  this  region.  Industries  processing  metals  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  supplying  the  market 
for  consumer  goods,  and  those  supplying  equipment, 
machinery,  or  materials  to  other  industries.  This  re- 
gion has  a  considerable  cast-iron  pipe  industry  and 
stove  industry;  accordingly  these  are  omitted  from  the 
following  list.  Items  in  the  list  may  be  to  some  extent 
already  represented,  but  their  expansion  or  elaboration 
into  new  forms  is  desirable.  Some  of  the  nationally 
established  industries,  such  as  automobUe  manufac- 
ture and  patented  plastics,  could  exist  in  the  South- 
east, but  the  decision  as  to  whether  they  are  estab- 
lished there  would  not  lie  wholly  inside  the  region; 
hence  they  are  omitted  from  the  list  which  follows: 

Agricultural  implements  and  equipment;  aluminmn 
and  its  products;  building  accessories;  chemicals;'^ 
concrete  products;  machinery;'*  pottery;  shipbuilding; 
structural  steel;  tools;  clay  products;  machine-shop 
products. 

Industries  to  Balance  Textile  Production. — The  pres- 
ence in  this  region  of  a  large  textile  industry  producing 
mainly  preliminary  products  suggests  a  rounding-out 
of  that  industry  by  the  inclusion  of  new  processing 
features  emphasizing  higher  quality  of  product,  and 
the  further  development  of  existing  facilities,  which 
would  include: 

Awnings,  tents,  sails,  canvas;  clothing,  men's  and 
boys';  clothing,  women's;  cordage  and  twine;  house 
dresses — aprons;  knitted  underwear;  woolen  and 
worsted  manuf actxire ;  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. — There  is,  finally,  a  con- 
siderable Hst  of  "footloose"  industries  which  might 
with  some  advantage  be  located  in  this  region,  but 
which  need  not  here  be  specified.  In  this  coDnection, 
the  suggestions  of  individual  entreprenem-s  of  the  indus- 
trial "promoter"  type  not  infrequently  possess  merit, 
and  should  be  carefully  examined.  Implicit  in  the 
above  listings  is  the  general  development  of  "satellite" 
industries  surrounding  the  textile,  steel,  lumber,  and 
other  central  industries,  as  well  as  agriculture. 

The  above  recommendations  are  to  be  regarded  as 
suggestive,  not  comprehensive;  table  VIII-B  may  be 
consulted  for  a  fairly  complete  listing. 


"  The  range  of  modem  chemicals  is  so  broad  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  specify 
particular  chemical  products. 
H  Especially  textile  machinery. 


Aids  to  Industrial  Development 

Research. — The  Southeast  has  benefited  greatly  from 
industrial  research.  Its  largest  industrial  acquisition 
of  recent  years,  the  pulp-paper  industry,  stemmed 
largely  from  the  research  work  on  southern  pine  by 
Dr.  Charles  Herty  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

In  view  of  the  region's  variety  of  mineral  resources 
and  agricultural  products  for  which  industrial  uses 
may  be  found,  and  the  abundance  of  electrical  energy 
available  to  process  them,  it  is  recommended  that 
strong  support  be  given  by  private  enterprise  and  by 
government  to  programs  of  industrial  research. 

Research  programs  are  functioning  at  present  in  the 
agricultural  and  engineering  experiment  stations  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  in  the  various  States,  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Regional  Research  Lab- 
oratory of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering  at  New  Orleans,  the 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  at  New  Orleans  and  its  several 
branches,  the  Naval  Stores  Experiment  Station  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering  at  Olustee,  Fla.,  and  in  a  number  of  indus- 
trial and  trade  associations,  notably  in  the  field  of 
naval  stores,  lumber,  and  pulp-paper. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  agency  directly  charged 
with  industrial  development,  it  is  recommended  that 
State  planning  boards  undertake  an  inventory  of  the 
nature  and  status  of  industrial-research  projects  in 
their  States,  and  that  such  inventories  be  revised  period- 
ically. Insofar  as  publication  does  not  conflict  with  the 
conduct  of  the  research,  information  thus  secm^ed 
should  be  circulated  among  the  agencies  and  organiza-  J 
tions  conducting  such  projects,  and  among  bankers, 
businessmen,  and  industrial  promotion  agencies.  Busi- 
ness organizations  and  legislative  bodies  should  assist 
in  the  financial  support  of  such  research.  ^ 

Selective  Promotion. — What  the  region  needs,  con-  ■ 
cretely,  is  a  considerable  niunber  of  new  manufacturing 
plants,  selected  as  to  type,  wisely  located,  sound  in 
managerial  standards,  and  in  good  position  as  to  capital 
and  markets.  This  cannot  be  left  to  chance.  Some 
form  of  organization  of  the  industrial  bnth-process 
suggests  itself  as  a  medium  of  effective  planning.  Unity 
of  concept  and  action  among  the  various  promotional 
forces  of  the  region  should  be  an  objective. 

It  is  recommended  accordingly  that  industrial-re- 
search organizations,  industrial-promotion  agencies  of 
power  companies  and  railroads,  industrial  departments 
of  banks,  local  chambers  of  commerce.  State  planning 
boards  and  industrial  commissions,  and  other  similar 
agencies,  consider  plans  to  collaborate  more  closely  in 
working  out  selective  industrial-development  programs 
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for  the  areas  with  which  they  are  concerned,  and  for  the 
region. 

Finance.- — The  initial  capitalization  of  new  industries 
presents  a  difficult  problem,  one  which  this  Nation  has 
not  satisfactorily  solved.  The  high  element  of  risk  and 
venture  attaching  to  new  industries  places  this  fimc- 
tion  outside  the  purview  of  banks  or  investment  houses. 
Most  present-day  industries  and  businesses  were 
launched  by  the  risking  of  personal  savings  of  indi- 
viduals, upon  the  ideas  of  inventors,  or  entrepreneurs. 
This  method,  always  haphazard  and  planless,  left  the 
survival  of  the  industry  primarily  to  time  and  chance, 
and  incurred  a  high  mortality  rate,  especially  among 
new  industries  in  the  first  3  years  of  life.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  administered  a  serious  set-back  to 
this  industrial  "volunteering,"  but  as  yet  no  system- 
atic substitute,  involving  a  special  form  of  financial 
institution  designed  to  supply  initial  capital  and 
credit  to  new  industries,  has  been  developed.^* 

A  "capital  bank"  to  foster  new  industries  and  aid 
small  business  has  been  often  suggested  as  a  Federal 
activity,  and  bills  to  estabhsh  such  a  bank  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  but  not  passed ;  meanwhile,  the 
obvious  need  of  institutional  provision  for  the  financing 
of  sound  new  industries  has  brought  about  certain 
interesting,  if  limited,  e.xperiments  on  the  part  of 
private  capital.^'  Some  principles  thus  developed  seem 
applicable  to  the  forming  of  a  "Venture  Foimdation"  of 
regional  scope,  of  the  order  of  an  investment  company, 
but  with  a  broad  multiplicity  of  small  industrials  in  its 
"portfolio,"  and  administered  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
and  long-term,  rather  than  immediate,  profits.  The 
general  standards  for  such  a  financing  organization 
may  here  be  set  forth,  the  recommendation  in  this 
respect  being  limited  to  further  discussion  and  study 
on  the  part  of  financial  and  community  leaders: 

1.  Formation  of  a  fund  by  subscriptions,  limited  in 

amount,  from  individuals  and  corporations 
throughout  the  region  or  a  large  subarea. 

2.  A  sufiiciently  large   fund   to   finance   a   wide 

variety  of  small  and  medimn-sized  risks  and 
to  employ  the  basic  principle  of  a  broad 
"spread  of  risks"  (the  principle  of  a  depart- 
ment-store operation,  or  insurance). 

3.  The  function  of  initiating  or  receiving  entre- 

preneurial suggestions  for  new  industries 
within  the  region. 

4.  The  function  of  expert  appraisal,  with  govern- 

mental, statistical,  research,  and  private  aids, 

"  For  (ull  discussion  see  HmrinQt  of  the  Temporarv  Nallanat  Economic  CommiUee, 
pt.  9,  1939,  Savings  and  Investment,  pp.  3669-3902. 

»  Ibid.,  testimony  of  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  pp.  3809-3885  and  M.  B.  Hicks,  on  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Industrial  Fund,  pp.  3945-3964;  also  Cover,  John  A.  and  others.  "Prob- 
lems ot  Small  Business,"  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  Monograph 
No.  17,  1941,  pp.  356-370. 


of  the  prospects  of  such  proposed  ventures,  so 
as  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  element  of 
risk. 

5.  Initial  capitalization  of  the  selected  new  de- 

velopments from  the  fund  under  (1). 

6.  Provision  of  additional  expansion  and  working 

capital  to  aid  the  industries  from  time  to 
time. 

7.  Business  advice  and  guidance  to  the  manage- 

ments of  the  financed  enterprises,  on  an 
advisory  basis. 

8.  Restraint  upon  profit  withdrawals  and  interest 

charges,  especially  during  the  early  formative 
period  of  enterprises. 

9.  Losses  to  be  absorbed  on  the  principle  of  "the 

good  paying  for  the  bad." 
10.  Provision  for  gradual  repayment  by  the  in- 
dustries of  sums  withdrawn  and  debits  in- 
curred, so  that  at  the  end  of  the  amortiza- 
tion period  the  fund  may  be  replenished  and 
the  businesses  which  have  been  financed  may 
proceed  as  independent  enterprises. 

An  institution  of  this  general  nature  is  believed^ to 
have  potentialities  as  the  financial  instrumentality  for 
regional  industrial  planning.  It  is  also  believed  that 
ample  capital  for  this  purpose  now  exists  in  the  South- 
east, lacking  principally  an  established  medium  for 
intraregional  investment.  The  experience  of  one  small 
fund  along  these  general  lines  "  in  establishing  23  new 
industrial  concerns — 6  of  which  attained  marked  suc- 
cess and  growth,  9  of  which  had  a  normal  survival,  and 
8  of  which  were  liquidated  with  whole  or  partial  loss — 
by  a  total  outlay  of  less  than  $2,000,000  and  with  a 
net  gain  to  most  participating  individuals  is  appropriate 
to  the  discussion  which  is  recommended. 

Conversion  of  War  Production  Plants. — In  connec- 
tion with  the  war  effort,  this  region  has  acquhed  a 
lai^e  new  industrial  plant  capacity  for  use  in  bag,  fuze, 
shell  loadir^,  powder,  ship,  and  ordnance  production. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  industrial  operators,  and 
the  communities  and  States  of  this  region,  collaborate 
in  preparing  plans  for  the  conversion  of  these  facihties 
to  peacetime  uses. 

Occupational  Training. — In  organizing  school  facili- 
ties for  defense  industrial  training,  the  region  has  ac- 
quired an  educational  machinery  of  unique  importance 
to  its  long-range  needs.  That  machinery  holds  real 
promise  in  (a)  keeping  vocational  training  curricula  in 
harmony  with  actual  business  and  industrial  needs,  and 
(6)  starting  and  maintaining  a  flow  of  trainees  from  the 
classrooms  and  shops  into  individual  employment. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  State  and  local 


n  See  ibid.,  pp.  35«-362. 
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school  authorities  cooperating  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  seek 
to  cany  over  into  the  post-war  period  the  educational 
organization,  techniques,  and  working  relationships  thus 
developed,  and  that  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
collaborate  in  securing  this  carry-over. 

Revision  of  the  Freight-Rate  Structvre. — Revision  of 
the  freight-rate  structiu-e  being  a  necessity  of  this  re- 
gion's development  along  favorable  lines,  such  revision 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  strongly 
recommended.  Specifically,  this  involves  adjustment 
of  the  freight-rate  structure  by  relating  the  general 
level  of  rates  to  the  actual  cost  of  rendering  transpor- 
tation service.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  often 
recommended  "destination  rule,"  which  would  amend 
existing  law  to  provide  that  rates  applying  from  one 
rate  territory  to  another  shall  be  no  higher,  mile  for 
mile,  than  the  level  of  similar  rates  within  the  territory 
to  which  the  traffic  is  destined .  Study  should  be  given 
to  the  suggestion  that  section  3,  table  I,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  be  amended  to  make  it  apply  to  dis- 
criminations between  regions  and  territories. 

The  machinery  for  bringing  about  the  required 
changes  has  already  been  put  in  operation.  Two 
thorough  reports  by  the  TVA  set  the  scene,  the  Southern 
Governor's  Conference  in  their  case  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  carried  out  some  success- 
ful preliminary  efforts,  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 


the  Southern  States  have  introduced  corrective  meas- 
ures, and  the  ICC  itself  is  now  moving  to  reconsider 
the  whole  problem  of  the  regionalized  rate  structure.^' 
It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  consideration  of  ad- 
justment on  the  basis  of  costs,  the  "destination  rule," 
and  the  amendment  of  section  3  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  be  accelerated  and  brought  to  a  conclusion 
in  advance  of  the  post-war  period. 

The  Need  of  a  Social  Approach 

Finally,  there  is  the  necessity  for  building  up  the 
underlying  social  factors  in  industry.  The  general 
level  of  health,  intelligence,  and  efficiency  of  the  local 
population  is  important  in  fostering  or  frustrating  the 
worth-while  types  of  industry ;  hence  good  schools,  well- 
administered  public  and  private  health  facilities,  hous- 
ing betterment,  dietary  improvement,  and  other  factors 
of  progress  for  the  entire  population  should  have  em- 
phasis and  support.  Negroes  must  be  trained  and 
allowed  to  enter  an  ever  wider  range  of  occupations. 
Ambition,  initiative,  and  skill  are  qualities  upon  which 
industry  ultimately  depends.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
region  must  take  the  chief  responsibility  for  its  own 
development  as  a  substitute  for  outside  promotion  and 
control. 


"  See  Frank  L.  Barton,  "The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Considers  the 
Class-Rate  Structm-e,"  The  Journal  0/  Land  and  Public  XJIility  Economics  February 
1941,  pp.  10-18. 


EDUCATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT 


In  the  early  days  of  our  national  life  the  purpose  of 
education  was  to  pass  on  accumulated  knowledge.  The 
Southeast  placed  particular  emphasis  upon  this  concept 
of  education,  and  its  program  of  education  consisted 
almost  wholly  in  learning  the  classics  and  storing  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  thoughts  and  events  of  the  past. 
More  recently  education  has  been  engaged  in  preparing 
children  to  earn  a  living  and  adjust  to  a  changing  world. 
While  tliis  kind  of  education  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  purely  transmissive  process,  it  failed  to  prepare 
youth  for  living  and  working  together  and  left  the  course 
of  societal  development  to  chance.  Education  is  now 
being  increasingly  conceived  of  as  an  effort  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  future  by  the  use  of  reason  and  will. 
Education  thus  defined  does  not  neglect  the  past  but 
examines  it  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  present  and 
the  future.  Nor  does  education  directed  to  controlM^ 
the  course  of  social  change  neglect  the  necessityfor 
technical  training  as  a  means  for  earning  a  liviif^  find 
utilizing  our  physical  resources.  It  does  this  ^htf^ne- 
thing  more — it  anticipates  the  future  bj^ 'train&i'^^yi'- 
sons  to  understand  the  course  of  societal' fcfitii!i^''y.hd'tb 

develop  methods  for  partially  contfoliiig'tltat'cfhsf'tfgy;' 

!i;ii.'.  ■>'.->di  ilnd'f/  noii 

Reciprocal  Relationship  of  EdtlcidtiOii>^IUltPlatiailig[<^^ 

Ihis  new  concept  of  education  em]>hasizcs  tnye 
reciprocal  relationship  between  education  and  plamimg. 
When  education  sets  as  its  god '''"diiection  orriie  cbiir'se 
of  the  future,    it  becomes' a  responsible  comribufor  to 

the  planning  movement.     Its  prhicipaf  respoijsibjjTfy 

/  .,''■:/.■*', i'i    ■JiiiioriOJj  *^//^oI   if~i;    'rii''Q   Jji 

IS  at  once  a-pparent— rto  create  a  clear  popula,r  tinder- 

i;(i<-.  ■■mio  }[>:!■}  Ii';niM:f;"'i;bo  ■)■!!  j;;in  'Y),(nt^iioii',>n 

1  Thi  EoUtfitni:!s£itebiiWori-OWferfen<W  oV'Sebdil'Afatiliistfiftiijei'JBwiMeiftfc, 
J^5epff!|«p,l^«Ye  gi-yoflol  ,edu(^i(»»l  sdRimiBtratees  from  ).4^put^9ni(§tate^ha^  1}^ 
engaged  iji  tlie  preparation  or  an  educational  plan  for  the  South  during  the  past 
■itHrall^eirs.!  In" «fie  cfcu'rseiof fto^t^ift'.tfii;  Woiik-Con(elinco  has'devrtAjJijd  ind  p*f)- 
,(isl)e^;Se«Wj0i^.9fj»iroi|ip|de4.,p)w^ij  ^  sefl^,<}{  t^^bnic^l  f)uU«5up-'/The  ^,qt)f-Crya- 
fe^nc^.  Inrough  its  ExecutivG  Committee.  has'sGsociatca  itself  with  tf^^  Southeastern 
'RtponaJ  Pl4ntlli#Cbbiii's-'*<J'i  for  tfM p\i/itSti)t  c'61I4b'<jatfag  wit'fr  the  lattW  b'iilllie 
.edy^atKinpl.Pii^Wf^lOf  itrregtoi)^  pljjjnjn^j)WSJ'^p-.j.TW<*seftiQU,on[M(4efljijflfl 
Deyefopmciit  incorporalec^  in 'tliis  report  is, taken  difectjy  from' ponographs  prepared 
Ijji^itibtis'biiifeftleeiMjf  Ul*l WAfkiXJatifeyenSs  dnd.puhli£hi»il'6t-igiBaByli»i;its 
j^jjltetin^j^lj^  ss!Ct|()n  ^^  pxfpfu;ed,)iij,Dr,,Frai}fc  p.  Al^^^dof,,Bla:fnipg  j;t^- 
nfaan,  . "Atlanta  I'le'ld  O'lBfe.'fvational  Resources  Planning  Hoard,  in'collafiora- 
tlon  with  the  Executive: Ooiniklililia  of  {hS'wW-lilCofifefeii*. '  'Thfci  tAlloViAfe  i)e!tl!e 
bulletins  which  were  used  principally  in  preparing  the  section.  8t\iU  unii  Lwut 
Vmyirletrlg  '■of'8c*o»t»i  ^Bu'lltSiS  fjtf.'  l-  'mV,"AithanUlr<ilib*' trStltfe  CUrtoieltJW  'Pro- 
•JWib, -BiUleHn''l%i'«/"lWW  iVtiffftf  *<fttky»A^Bn!l^l(n'*W.  I*;  l^i-i'^G^ 

nilt'eiiSuk'^e't*;ii*dlH6'<hfet*du(^oift!4ea!l'rfi  J^cr'tbe'Mticdl  sS-fi  tlWtff  fuU 
.*fette8ei«ott«VWiibW'bti**Sta>l(i*iArpolfWesaud-pf*ct!ete!;  a>ts  IS'pftftittilirfy  «rtifc 
•fhtS  i*st^<*  td'tlte'TdlatiiyrVsMp  nftlie  'FeHei'artloverrtment  tttublie-ediieStteH. 
"^he-lWIIcM!^  *^j'priieti(»i!'whlch  wre-auggfstt'a  HWoW  Bfe'fhoSS'VMCll'afesntiporteA 
«(s'-tt»'SoUsti*n-8fii«':(*  WWitk^oifefrtc*  f,ri'6eb«61  .tdHiittWt*^<H?*'  Prrt!)Wt»ii*b« 
M«Se<iMn»lV!'  refir6S<<n«  iioiMi  »f  Vfe*''fcHMll  art'Hktl!*' «y'tefl«ofcaJ'lfti«d»ttJib'- 
teriy'tBio«rtefr«it)fi!aafcfiHba4>'ae*¥l(*tebbVfc»tA8  StiikAoiSsO  ■'■'' '"  ^-"iiiiHUi-.r 
bolin''  .lil  tii  T.ii.-'jiiha  \u  ■■.•>!-M''  l:.;nniill  ,n  .ilo  ,S  .oV.  .OiBl  nilillijH  .toV?\!?. 
OS  .0/.  ■itf^.'Aiii'll'ift  .W-':i;y9'  ,noi>i.->uka  \o  \i«-.u^.  VninnVia  bne  ;'«I-Trai  .?9liiJ8 


standing  of  planning  as  well  as  a  high  level  of  trained 
technicians  to  do  research  and  to  fomiulate  and  execute 
plans  for  the  orderl^^  change  and  progress  of  society. 
But  for  education  to  perform  this  task  effjfecWvfef^'it'ii 
turn  must  be  adequately  provided  fQr'ii'anyTaygf^-iidle 
social  and  economic  planning 'ttdt'i'^'i|ii'dcttii|cenV,.'*riie 
problem  of  where  to  beei^'ytioi^a  =i|Bi'\HMk.'' '^^ 
education  and  pldiiifig^mu'4''BtJ^''^d'^talffeti'''^lmyi- 
taneously.  '•''  "  ^=  "  ^  ■'■''•'>^"1  ^'f''^  ="''  '[-^'^^ 

It  is  edudk't^k'y  ^iTjtirt\i^{y')ib''una^ltake'  tk^-^aarif 
dhrecting  iiW ^ii^mm'iim'6\i^^^^^ 
reseafeh','  if^.  '&)iAiq^ek,']iM'  :?ts  WlueV'X'  ^Antfoil 
cofi&SrA'of  ^duciitiotflfe  k^t)3^''at^ftiiil'e^¥illcli  relate' ^o 
the'T'6c^nltofctiM''''iih.d'plr%gs'slVe'-'^^ 
so'ci^ty-^to  plaiiiiiii§. ''  Mott'oV^^  mfe'^iieclmic'^l'leiiM- 
^felifp'  dlrfnadd^d  b^'l!)raiiniA^'mu^t''bfe'  d'eVeKoT^ed'Ky.jOyr 
educ^tltlAiJl'ifigiittitiHU''  tfiSs'le'ideHliJpV  to  WmU- 


iej^' 'sC-iioT  tEe  "iM  tfeffi^ent' iccfef^^ 
'ttublic'^^  •/liiili.L'i-i   iT-.ijin:;h9  ..-no   ,''_;;ii-.;f )  1   .vit^etoi 

"  "^i^'-t'tifaldii '^0 '^cQomMH''^^^^^^^ 


ionserva-fioA:  'ftl^  6<idfloffiiH  MtM'''a{ia'itS't-eWti'6ii'% 


the  average  citizens.      The  schools  and  colleges  should 
,        ,  .      ,  ,  ,  noitBiiiuJ  101  Bairj.a-l'i 

develop  curricula  wliose  modus  operanai  would  leacn 
•-^lanWhigi  hot; ' a^' ¥n'4iW'Hiei(ity'.hUtf'&fe  ^h'ioiy  ^efoih^ymed 
^T!(^tli  'afctioiV."  :TIre'f^fa,tiittA^'^'i-oie§sl'aha-g66d'  edtt^i- 
' €dh'^-^Mel9idH> &^^ k\^sh\f  Y^liftfed '''  ^Thfe^ 5fta*f*^ '' «F plafl- 

-^^kim  (tyfedt fiMitigr i;^ytiie;^4idy «^Ifk^J§'ih**ti- 
sti<^tf  tid  s6ttki  ?deaife}H3)  '  driahiii^  of  th^I plfcn'faif 'Cttiii- 
■'ftiithlty;  r6y6iikruct*dtfkhd  fortiaulfetibri'- 6f ''|m€fthbds 
^-t^^afohife^^iig'^M;  (4)  ihtelligeht  abgdp|Itibii''by'th'e!  coM- 
'hitefityiol  the'-^Iarts^ilha  their  ft-,\hfelkt?o'^''hltio'\iSt?(!M. 
Tiifefe-'siagefe'iAi'e'  thWdiighly 'adh^tAlAa  fty  Ihb  Sch-^ldl 
■cilJi'itiSltifhl  Md'fcftll'r6i*'WH:^,'^V*lliei  jti^ghitot*|,'tltel 
'  \m\on' ■  ^i-l^t^'  fttc'-pftPfef^.^- »a¥ftft)ifiMis!  t^-itJi'^ttid  ' bfe^t 
■■fedUtatiwi^l  bhebry*  fttifl  iflt-bc<<<lute.i"Wfelik^'^stu<ifertti^>ia* 
Iditf fetieMl  -ediifcattcyrifll'  letMs  i'^(iMld"fiycefe3ftrily  i ^Mti- 

■t?^gi^(}^iiof  5iif^ftsit!yv'syrii4>:i«{)e6<)  of'>ftdii'^sis^''«^»iaa 

io^tostimW'citfHdiila  e^fJ)eH^tib^ 'fdi^  aihtid^'^Vel^yi  18^1 
of  education  from  the  earlv*'«f^fti6ft?kty'^Ji*?3'%kW««h 

■iolTi^iiptiViifiQo]sryt-tli'#«f^ft)i'«)Vitfeb  &4%mxi'^U^4ii  «*fc 
>fti^-tr^A<*tiWfr  '^tTfe^t^i  %ln"thb  't^Pti^i'-ta'  bt^'«ttlteftWaii 
bii'riqa  oj  (l:)  :aoiJit'/  -nilivj  'J.il  lo'^o  vjuov)  '/J^^i)T>qqo 
^o  arrri'jJ  ni  •(hial  f[oi)B)i/bi  ^iiioniinil  lo  iijlnixl  oilJ 
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and  planning  together.  A  cooperative  agencj%  the 
North%vest  Regional  Council,  made  up  of  laymen, 
educators,  and  plamiers  and  supported  by  the  philan- 
thropy of  a  large  foundation,  seeks  to  bring  the  schools 
and  colleges  into  the  heart  of  the  planning  activities  of 
that  region.  Some  of  the  major  problems  of  the  region 
-^re  stabilization  of  the  lumber  industry,  control  of  soil 
erpjSipn  ii^.  ,^e  great  wheat  and  cattle  areas,  develop- 
m^ni'^a^.^i  jddgti^bution  of  hydroelectric  power,  ahsorp- 
^^1^^  o'^.grjy^^rajifxiii^s.p^, up  employed  workers  and  their 
ijl^|«|ilie^;|r,^l^ot]t}fir  ^fiC,tji^^,p|,the  nation,  development 

-fi/rrrff^'^M^i^^rf.iii^^j^^  of   coordinating 

these  and  related  problems  is'  a  tremendous  but  chal- 


m 


,.^9^fgf,f<?pn}^\\^fs^,p, (Pl^,?t  tt^rPffll'^^m^  ;crf  l^^p^^^giop 

G^WmfMmn^'^  jbysifjes^;  an4„}nd]m<f^j^„%Jj!if , 

forestry,  lidusmg,  efc,  education  rightfully  sen?e^  as 

9?fttatet/fi  S^^t  |^j^fp%^j^.,,,„'];h^  jfo^^fS^^9^  l^jlW.^ion 

hli(0(]^  f'tiirillor)  j/iTji  «(oodo?  oilT     .^fia^iiiio  s'skiovb  ed) 
Planning  f6r  Education  .  r         r     •      '         r       i 

ffoisoJ  Tauov/  jVi«»"\-ifi(o  ?.\ij>ow  eaod.'f  t^iaon-an  qoloveh 

l)or^>ft.  WntiJ-il^ijS  .cpntyrVrfii^  l  pl*Piiiiing„fQF,i  plfmwWi^ 
-fi5^.>^<5S«HialIy^'§Pb<^Ql^.f^ceivie;TOWth  suppqirt..,ij  J^oHeges 
-ftftdj  Tpiiy-^p^e&fVfere  j?pffiiievl»*t';-bBittej;:  qff.iii^oWgsWi^-i^o 
-tegTm^)?;lrf(^  WPg-J  4l^lte  landrgrwt  jCQ.V^ge  p.yw^iffns 
-}H»§tJi^tei^^I>fti}i1io  ^^Ml.ifl  .tii,«;Ceflti4TI,lft^!}^feipfttoas 

-fe&ip?41e«defi5hii),ig^fl;)jnt>#nitafl^  jafld  ^ta|^s,_^ft  plaiijiijag 
.  l^#^/«<iufip.ti(;>;pftlls&fi9gi'^PiS  Pn  >  !*.  §CM^ti%  tbi!i,sis;  ^^  fin 
l^gndirfitjjti^n  pi^'cqntinuoAji^.jrnprpyenjents n; E-xtpasJTc 
i^jidi^  *if(,s<]bcwl  i>ee4s^ave  b^en  ^yd  ar^  being  ii^ade. 
j'Miacl^Jfl  erS  rfpiV,  i  tJ^ff '  fil  mwa^ioQ/fli  ^shjortag^^ 
dW^f^.-iiJEy^"yf¥/som^il$tftt.fi^  ib^ye/iuspd  i t^eij^wffV^r 
.t«idini|qii<?,  the  .  jn9rpi^t^ng)Lve,,pupy,eys  Qfi  ,ed^<fat4(iypjal 
j^§e4syh9,ve,,b€e#.;  flfta^e;  by  cjtjfisji.-.Byi^ldwg  Sifr^ffi^^, 
iCfVJ'FJPul«»,  sgryeys,  ftjjt^jaifStudie^ :  ajjd  (tji^rJiiilb  fe^tfi 
lt^f»pn>^ ,  a^cepte^i,  tftehniqiij^,,,f9r,  eRlyHagoedMCftti^^' 
jHi9We^8.,in;4m.ej;i«?^n.^i,^ips.(i,.o  .,,:,  ,,,,,/}  nfiiJiianbe  lo 
The  general  objectives  of  educational  ,pjam;ijpg  ^p 
;ilw  ?foite4r;^9ipl(yi;  ^dO;  vtPi, provide,  ^n-oppprtuni^yrfor 
ifiee  e(}ucati<;>n;  tO' a]l  the  Pfiople  and.  tp  spf^ad,  thtajt 
opportunity  evenly  over  the  entire  Nation;  (2)  to  spread 
the  burden  of  financing  education  fairly  in  terms  of 


ability  to  pay;  (3)  to  provide  a  curriculum  that  will  i 
develop  the  essential  qualities  of  good  democratic  ! 
citizenship;  (4)  to  provide  a  curriculum  that  will  de-  j 
velop  the  special  skills  and  aptitudes  needed  in  our  ! 
modern  science-usmg  culture;  and  (5)  to  provide  a  , 
curriculmn  that  will  nurtm-e  in  each  individual  his  own  Ij 
imique  qualities  and  purposes. 

One  guiding  principle  of  educational  planning  has 
been  generally  agreed  upon  by  American  commimities. 
That  principal  is  local  control  of  education.  While 
final  authority  for  policy  making  rests  with  the  local 
school  board,  the  technical  task  of  plarming  shovdd  be  | 
delegated  to  those  who  are  qualified.  ^  j 

The  Status  and  Trends  of  Education  ^  j 

The  Southeastern  States  had  in  1940,  5,020,737 
children  of  school  age  (5  to  17  years  of  age),  or  16.9 
percent  of  the  Nation's  children  of  that  age.  On  the 
other  hand  its  population  in  the  so-called  productive 
jage  group  (20  to  64  years  of  age)  was  only  12.7  per- 
■Si^P  of  the  national  total  for  that  age  group.  The 
.^^u^heast  in  1940  had  46.3  percent  of  the  Negro  pop- 
;X^atiq:p  of  the  Nation. 

,,  C,^a]fljr  |he  Southeast  is  the  seed  bed  of  the  Nation's 
_(jij^zMi^.,j,.|jropi  it  will  come  in  futm-e  years  much  of 
J^Piigi§3^fip^  j)g|)ulation  which  supplies  the  urban  and 
i4(iiji^tj![ial,  ^f a^^j^^ji^he  country.  The  quality  of  educa- 
tion which  these  migrants  will  have  wiU  be  determined 
for^tiJjfiifi^gti^iig-^biJtfeeS^tates  in  which  they  are  born. 
Thus  the  areas  which  will  receive  these  future  citizens 
have  area!  ihl'eresl  in  their  educational  attainment;  the 

same  anipJies  to, the, Negro  wiio  has  been  movmg  mto 

•)HUi;o-)   iffllo  iio!l,,ri!!i'^T7;i.-:  fefTftfi  ,,  .  ,       .       ,       ° 
other  sections  of,  the  coimtry  m  a  fairly  steady  stream 

<>;  •!(.^j.i>;i,'iiri>  ■    A<'i.A<:,.  -■  ;   r; -t^jnioTxT  .  •' 

duimg  the  past  decade. 

'/:LVi'';fuu'-.'ft    [tiCi-jLii-i.i      :l      .jL-iixn'rio;:'         .„         .,, 
•   A  glance  at  a  ie\r  economic  indexes  will  qmckly 

demonstrate  that  the  educational  task  of  the  Southeast 

.ifiijexQessive.iin  iteums  .ofi  tbe>need  .and  relative^ability 

'TO' iBle'et  Ihat^'fieea^' '■- Iji'lMoHhe'toef 'clapita  ttitfdme 

wii6  region  was  n^G9:4as-  oooipared   to   $5-73  ifo;i3,,nlhe 

Nation,"'  'While'' the;' I'egion's  ^vWate  ntiftib^r  of '^a^fe 

«araer&  Jori./tJiifeeiyftajoiolSSiQqWiasi  HA.nfiemeiiJi^cimitoe 

|4iatibniirt.otal,thMr  wages  were ^te^^^^^ 

national  total,  and  the  value  adtled  by  manufacturing 

wa^s ;:7'.i:'feelfe§Kt'.'  'Ph'  Qi6'Vther5ilii>£  "the  fefeioh  hak 

i4.0  pei'cenfc of  the..Nation''s !population.i,:ii;ajx3  1.(1  ii3i.v i. >: 

'■M  ■  'i — '-  '.'  I    ''..'■. .     i',    I.";-    ''ill     ■ni-'iMiT,    1.'      '■' .  .   •"iiic(    '.:'i-.i:   ■;.v.r   r(;i[I'//   ^riij-jfii: 
.„  >\Many,  p(  t)i^  ideaS' eijd- iaots,  Pfesented  :mr this  iptrodiiction^were  takWi  frW 
•the  <;h!»pt8r,  I  "Education  and  Plaoning,"  by  Paul  R.  Kaan&  inPianninaJo'.Anu^- 
ica,  OeorgeB.  Galloway,,  wi  Associates,  Henry  Holt  &  Co:,Nevywii»19<l.      ,    ,VA 

..."T^t^iosli,  IV,  vii„,ix,  X,  Jcn,  xui,  xy,  x\a,  xviit  xvm,  and, xix.: m 

■tiii?  ^tipn:  ai^, largely  adapt^tioijs  cither  from  State  and  f^eal  Financing  ^>f  Schoflt,, 
B^Uptiii  >Ip,;  ,1,1  .SQutheni  ^Statjes:  Wiork-C^nference  .fln  Scbpfll  Administrative,  P^jb- 
JesJS,  Tallahasseet-.ria.,  1941,  or  the  imimeograplied  appendix  to  this  bullptiji.  .vfe 
fuJditioD,  a  aoQs;fi«rat>le  proportion  of  the,  text  from  page  162  through  page  M*J» 
either  adapted. or  qju<;>ted  directly  from  ,the  above  bulletin  No.  I.,  The.  following 
publications  of  the  U.  S.  OflSce  of  Education  were  also  Msei.Statislicf- of  State  Schoof 
Sysleim,  Bulletin  1940,  No.  2,  ch.  II,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1937-1938;  and  Biennial  Surces  ol  Education,  19^1930,  Bulletin  1931,  No.  20, 

vol.  II.  " — s-t— sn-.  t 
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The  Southeast  was  still  predominantly  agricultural 
in  1940'  with  44.7  percent  of  its  population  classified 
as  rural  farm.  The  percentage  of  farms  operated  by 
tenants  was  52.8  in  1940,  and  the  average  cash  farm 
income  from  marketings  in  that  year  was  $607  for  the 
region  as  compared  to  $1,370  for  the  Nation. 

As  Odum  has  pointed  out,  the  South  is  rich  in  natural 
wealth  and  human  wealth  but  poor  in  institutional 
wealth,  teclmological  wealth,  and  capital  wealth. 
Some  of  the  basic  causes  of  these  conditions  are  his- 
torically clear.  Before  1860,  the  Southeast  had  at- 
tained a  high  per  capita  wealth  and  mcome  based 
primarilj^  on  an  agiicultm-al  system  supported  by 
slave  labor.  A  great  amount  of  the  capital  of  the 
region  was  invested  in  the  form  of  slaves.  This 
capital  was  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  addition  many  parts  of  the  region  were  impoverished 
as  a  result  of  military  campaigns. 

Since  1860,  the  Southeast  has  depended  largely  for 
its  industrial  capital  on  absentee  owners  or  borrowmg 
from  the  North  at  high  rates  of  interest.  The  Re- 
construction period  severely  handicapped  the  region  in 
its  first  efforts  to  recover  following  the  war.  With  the 
national  policy  influenced  largely  by  financial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  North  and  East,  discriminat- 
ing freight  rates  have  been  imposed  on  the  area,  re- 
tarding industrial  development;  and  high  tariffs  to 
protect  growing  industry  have  made  the  southern  farmer 
suffer  by  forcing  him  to  buy  in  a  protected  market  and 
sell  in  an  unprotected  one. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the  Southeast  has  made 
progress  in  education  and  has  put  forth  an  effort  that 
deserves  the  commendation  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Enrollment  and  Attendance 

In  1940  there  were  4,495,756  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southeast, 
slightly  more  than  one-sLxth  of  the  national  enrollment 
in  1937-38  (table  I).     Of  the  1940  emollment  sUghtly 


over  one-third  was  Negro.  Between  1930  and  1940 
enrollment  in  public  schools  in  the  region  increased  6.0 
percent.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  Negro  enrollment 
was  slightly  greater  (6.8)  than  that  of  the  whites  (5.5). 
Between  1930  and  1938  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
region  was  3.3  percent  as  compared  to  1.2  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  differ- 
ential between  the  region  and  Nation  has  been  main- 
tained since  1938.  Florida  has  had  the  largest  rate  of 
increase  (14.6  percent)  in  total  enrollment  and  Missis- 
sippi the  smallest  (2.2  percent).  The  difference  in  rate 
of  increase  for  whites  and  Negroes  in  Florida  is  negli- 
gible but  in  Alabama  Negro  enrollment  has  increased 
by  23.1  percent  in  the  past  decade  as  compared  to  4.4 
for  whites.  In  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
North  Carolina,  Negro  enrollment  has  been  increasuig 
faster  than  white.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Negro  education  in  the  Southeast  has  up 
to  recent  years  been  seriously  neglected.  And  even  in 
the  past  decade  Negro  enrollment  decreased  in  both 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

If  grades  7  to  12  are  designated  as  high  school  grades, 
only  28.5  percent  of  the  total  public  school  enrollment 
in  the  Southeast  was  in  these  grades  in  1940,  whereas 
the  figure  for  the  Nation  in  1938  was  39.0  percent 
(table  II).  Only  16.6  percent  of  the  total  Negro  en- 
rollment of  the  Southeast  was  in  the  six  upper  grades  in 
1940.  Florida's  high  school  gi'ades  appear  to  do  the 
best  job  of  holding  students  with  37.2  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  these  grades.  Mississippi  has  the 
poorest  record  in  this  respect,  largely  because  of  the  low 
proportion  (11.4  percent)  of  its  total  Negro  enrollment 
in  the  high  school  grades.  Tennessee  has  the  highest 
percent  (26.1)  of  its  total  Negro  enroL!r"'^nt  in  high 
school. 

The  greater  tendency  of  youth  in  the  Southeast  to 
drop  out  of  school  after  completing  the  first  six  grades, 
as  compared  to  the  youth  in  the  Nation,  is  largely  a 
Negro  problem  although  even  the  proportion  (34.6)  of 


Table  I. — Enrollment  in  public  elemenlary  and  secondary  schools  with  percent  of  change:   1930  and  1940 


States 


White 


Negro 


1930 


1940 


1930 


Total 


1930 


1940 


Perwnt  change  1930-40 


White       Negro        Total 


Region.. 


Alabama ._. 

Florida 

Georgia _-. 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee 


2, 823, 610 


2, 980, 094 


1,418,607 


1,515,762 


4, 242, 217 


4, 495, 756 


6.5 


428,257 
254,  675 
468,  249 
302,640 
607,344 
248,200 
514,345 


447, 109 
291,528 
507,565 
308,883 
620,415 
266,845 
538,769 


194,731 
91,859 
246.041 
292,809 
259,696 
221, 170 
113,402 


239,668 
106, 460 
273,392 
299,847 
272,128 
216,905 
109, 372 


622,988 
346,434 
713,290 
695,449 
866,939 
469, 370 
627,747 


686,767 
396,988 
780,847 
608,730 
892,543 
481,760 
648,131 


4.4 

14.5 
8.4 
2.1 
2.2 
7.1 
4.7 


6.8 


23.1 
14.8 
11.6 
2.4 
4.8 
-2.4 
-3.6 


e.0 


10.2 
14.6 
9.6 
2.2 
3.0 
2.B 
3.2 


1930 

1938 

1030 

1938 

l»:« 

1938 

Percent  change  1930-38 

1 
United  States. 1 

25,678,015 
4,242,217 

25.976,108 
4,384,061 

Region 1 

3  3 
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Table  II. — Percentage  distribution   of  public  school   enrollment 
according  to  grades;  1939-40 


Percentage  distribution 

Area 

Elementary  grades  1-6 

High-school  grades  7-12 

White 

Negro 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total 

ReRion 

65.4 

83.4 

71.5 

34.6 

16.6 

28.5 

Alabama 

66,2 
68.4 
67.6 
64.6 
65.8 
65.5 
66.6 

83.9 
76.0 
86.5 
88.6 
79.6 
86.9 
73.9 

72.4 
62.8 
74.1 
76.4 
70.0 
74.6 
67.8 

33.8 
41.0 
32.  5 
35.8 
34.2 
34.5 
33.4 

16.1 
25.0 
13.6 
11.4 
20.4 
14.1 
26.1 

27.6 

Florida , 

37.2 

Qeoreia 

26.9 

23.6 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

30.0 
25.4 
32.2 

United  States  1937- 
38' 

61.0 

39.0 

Table  III.- — Ratio  of  number  of  children  enrolled  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  population  5-17  years  of 
age  with  percent  of  change:  1900  and  1940 


'  United  States  figures  include  kindergarten  pupils.    No  kindergarten  pupils 
were  reported  for  the  Southeastern  States  in  the  1939-40  data. 

whites  in  high  school  is  less  than  the  proportion  (39.0) 
of  all  pupils  in  the  Nation  (in  1938)  who  were  in  the 
upper  six  grades. 

A  national  trend  Lq  elementary  education  that  has 
significant  implications  for  educational  planning  is  the 
decrease  in  elementary  enrollment  (grades  1  to  8)  re- 
sulting from  the  decline  in  the  number  of  school-age 
children.  In  a  smaller  degree  than  in  the  Nation,  the 
latest  figures  available  show  that  this  trend  has  also 
occiirred  in  the  Southeast.  Thus  from  1930  to  1938, 
there  was  a  loss  of  1.7  percent  in  elementary  enrollment 
in  the  region  with  every  State,  except  Alabama  and 
Florida,  losing  small  percentages.  The  national  decline 
during  this  period  was  7.2  percent.  It  was  in  the 
secondary  schools  that  enrollment  increased;  in  fact 
the  total  increase  in  public  school  enrollment  for  both 
the  region  and  the  Nation  is  a  secondaiy  school  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  region  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
extent  to  which  school-age  children  have  been  drawn 
into  its  schools.  Between  1900  and  1940  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  m  elementaiy  and 
secondary  schools  to  the  population  5  to  17  years  of  age 
increased  34.2  percent  (table  III).  Georgia's  ratio  in- 
creased by  the  largest  percent (  42.9)  while  Tennessee's 
showed  the  smallest  increase  (14.2  percent).  In  1940 
South  Carolina  had  the  lowest  ratio,  857  per  1,000  and 
Mississippi  the  highest,  988  per  1,000.  Comparative 
figures  for  the  Nation  ai'e  available  up  to  1938.  In  that 
year  the  ratio  for  the  region  was  867  per  1,000  compared 
to  844  for  the  nation.  The  rates  of  increase  in  the 
ratios  for  the  Nation  and  region  between  1900  and  1938 
were  16.6  percent  and  30.0,  respectively.  Thus,  the 
Southeast  is  definitely  making  progress  in  drawing  its 
children  into  the  schools.  It  was  somewhat  behind  the 
Nation  in  1900  but  by  1938  it  had  surpassed  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  In  fact  as  far  back  as  1920,  the  region's 
ratio  of  em-ollment  to  children  of  school  age  had  sur- 
passed that  for  the  Nation. 


Area 

1900 

1940 

Percent 
change 
1900-40 

Region _ 

.667 

.896 

34.2 

Alabama 

.617 
.666 
.653 
.733 
.636 
.607 
.761 

«.f;Q 

39  2 

Florida 

936 
933 
98S 
869 
857 

40.5 

Oeorpia. 

42  9 

34.8 

North  Carolina 

36  6 

South  Carolina 

41.2 

Tennessee 

14.2 

1900 

1938 

Percent 
change 
1900-38 

United  States 

0.724 
.667 

0.844 

,Rfi7 

16.6 

30.0 

Since  figures  are  not  now  available  on  enrollments  in 
elementary  and  high  schools  by  races  for  both  1930 
and  1940,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  ascertain  trends  for  this  detailed  analysis.  This 
may  be  just  as  well  since  average  daily  attendance  is 
probably  a  more  accurate  mdication  of  school  popula- 
tion than  is  enrollment.  The  high  school  average  daily 
attendance  has  shown  large  rates  of  increase  both  for 
whites  and  Negroes  in  all  States  except  Georgia.  (See 
table  IV.)  Florida  has  had  small  losses  in  both  its 
white  and  Negro  elementary  school  average  daily  at- 
tendance and  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  had 
small  losses  in  average  daily  attendance  in  their  Negro 
elementary  schools.  The  high  rates  of  increase  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  Negro  high  schools  is 
especially  noteworthy.  In  fact  in  four  of  the  seven 
States,  the  percent  of  increase  in  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  Negro  elementary  and  high  schools  com- 

Tablb  IV. — Trends  in  average  daily  attendance:  1930-40 


White 

Negro 

Total 

Area 

|i 

IS  a 

Si 
sis 

«  OS  0) 

ai 

ill 
.95| 

sll 

11 

xi 

.a| 

P4 

ill 

■all 

J3  J» 
MS 

ei 

S 

ft. 

2i 

IS 

ag 

ill 

it 

11  § 

.MM 

ill 
lEi 

•Jo  9 

g  St 

fell 

u  OS 

S'5 

Region 

3.8 

45.0 

12.6 

8.9 

120.8 

15.7 

8.6 

54.0 

13.5 

.6 
-3.6 
6.5 
2.0 
4.5 
6.6 
6.4 

46.9 
89.1 
.2 
30.1 
63.4 
66.7 
53.7 

12.8 
22.0 
4.8 
7.2 
16.1 
15.8 
12.9 

24.0 
-3.8 

11.7 
8.1 

14.1 

-.9 
-2.2 

145.8 
492  8 
3.8 
126.9 
156.2 
107.1 
91.3 

36.1 
22.2 
11.0 
10.3 
9.2 
4.0 
4.1 

9.0 
-3.9 
8.6 
5.2 
7.4 
2  4 
4.6 

68.9 
116.1 
.7 
38.2 
75.0 
64.6 
67.3 

19.7 

22.1 

Georgia                       

6.9 

8.7 

North  Carolina.- 

17.6 

10.5 

TpTinp.'?.'?ppi 

11.4 

19S0-S8 
United  States 

4.9 

10.9 
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bined  has  been  greater  tban  the  white  rate  of  increase 
for  elementary  and  high  scliools  combined.  This  is 
undoubtedly  an  mdication  of  awakening  interest  in 
Negro  education.  The  rate  of  increase  in  average  daily 
attendance  between  1930  and  1938  was  more  than  twice 
as  great  (10.9  percent)  for  the  region  as  for  the  Nation 
(4.9). 

An  important  consideration  in  connection  with 
school  population  is  the  proportion  that  average  daily 
attendance  is  of  total  enrollment.  In  the  region  as  a 
whole  in  1940,  average  daily  attendance  represented 
81.4  percent  of  the  total  school  enrollment;  the  percent- 
age for  whites  was  82.7  and  for  Negroes  78.8  (table  V). 
North  Carolina  had  the  best  record  for  daily  attendance 
in  relation  to  enroUment  for  both  races  and  Georgia 
the  poorest.  In  1938  the  region's  average  daily 
attendance  was  81.4  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
compared  to  85.8  percent  for  the  Nation. 

Table  V. — Percent  average  daily  attendance  is  of  total  enrollment 
according  to  race;  1939-40 


Table    VI. — Average   days   in   school   term   of  elementary   and 
secondary  schools  (combined)  with  percent  of  change:  1930-40 


Area 

White 

^  Negro 

Total 

82.7 

78.8 

81.4 

Alabama ..- 

Florida 

82.8 
82.0 
74.7 
80.0 
90.3 
83.8 
82.9 

82.1 
82.5 
73.9 
75.6 
84.7 
75.1 
82.2 

82.5 
82.1 

Georgia--. 

74  4 

77.9 

North  Carolina. 

88  6 

79.9 

82.8 

19S7S8 
United  States 

85.8 

81.4 

StUl  another  important  consideration  relative  to 
enroUment  and  average  daily  attendance  is  the  length 
of  the  school  term.  As  shown  in  table  VI,  no  State  in 
the  Southeast  had  in  1939-40  a  school  term  which 
was  equal  in  length  to  the  national  average  of  174  days 
m  1937-38.  In  1940  Mississippi  had  the  shortest 
school  term  with  the  average  number  of  days  being  143 
and  Florida  the  longest  with  168  days.  Between  1930 
and  1940  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  school 
term  increased  in  each  of  the  Southeastern  States  for 
which  data  were  available.  The  percent  of  increase 
ranged  from  2.7  in  Alabama  to  10.9  in  South  Carolina. 
The  percent  of  increase  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was 
only  0.6  percent  between  1930  and  1938. 

In  every  State,  except  Mississippi,  there  is  a  longer 
high  school  term  than  there  is  elementary  school  term 
(table  VII).  In  Mississippi  the  length  of  term  is  the 
same  for  both,  and  almost  the  same  in  North  Carolina. 
This  situation  obtains  for  both  white  and  Negro  schools, 
but  in  the  case  of  Florida  there  is  a  difference  of  only 
one  day  for  Ncgi-o  elementary  and  high  school  terms, 
while  the  same  is  true  for  North  CaroHna's  white 
elementary  and  high  school  terms.     In  all  of  the  States, 


Area 

1630 

1940 

Percent 
change 
1930-40 

150 
154 
148 
133 
164 
147 
163 

154 
168 
159 
143 
164 
163 

2l7 

Florida 

0  1 

Mississippi 

7  5 

North  Carolina 

6  S 

South  Carolina 

10  0 

Tennessee  i 

1930 

1938 

Percent 
change 
1930-38 

United  States 

173 

174 

0  ft 

'  No  data  for  Tennessee  in  1940. 


Table  VII. — Average  days  in  school  term  of  Negro  and  white 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  of  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools:  1939-40 


White 

Negro 

Total 

Area 

Ele- 

Ele- 

Ele- 

men- 

High 

men- 

High 

men- 

High 

tary 

school 

Total 

tary 

school 

Total 

tary 

school 

Total 

grades 

grades 

grades 

Alabama 

151 

169 

157 

144 

163 

147 

148 

168 

154 

Florida      . 

167 
160 

171 
170 

169 
165 

161 
150 

165 

168 

16« 
155 

166 
156 

170 
170 

168 

Georgia 

159 

Mississippi 

165 

165 

165 

124 

124 

124 

143 

143 

143 

North  Carolina. .  _ 

164 

165 

164 

164 

167 

164 

164 

166 

164 

South  Carolina... 

174 

177 

175 

145 

169 

147 

160 

175 

163 

TpTlTlAtSPO  I 

1 

>  No  data  (or  Tennessee. 


Table  VIII. — Number  of  teachers  and  principals  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  percent  of  change:  1930  and  1940 


Area 

Number 

Percent  of 
change 
I930-W 

'1930         '  mo 

118,020 

132,  709 

12.4 

\labama                             .                   ..      _. 

16,773 
11,085 
19,071 
16,362 

19,780 
13,606 
23,170 
15. 391 

17.9 

Florida           -.- 

22.7 

21.5 

-.1.9 

Nnrfh  '""ar^fi"** 

23,622             25.437 

7.7 

13,412 
17,695 

15, 172 
20,147 

13.1 

13.9 

1930 

1  1938 

Percent  of 
change 
1930-38 

United  States           

873,  477 
118,020 

913,  750 
133,  261 

4.6 

12.  a 

'  Excludes  supervisors. 

except  North  Carolina,  the  Negro  schools  (elementary 
and  high  schools  combined)  have  shorter  terms  than 
the  white  schools.  In  the  case  of  Florida  the  difference 
is  not  great,  and  North  Carolina  has  the  same  length 
of  term  for  both  races. 

Teaching  Personnel 

The  number  of  teachers  nnd  principals  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southeast  increased  12.4 
percent  between  1930  and  1940  (table  VIII). 
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Table    IX. — Number   of  pupils   enrolled   per   teacher:  1939-40 


Area 

White 

teaching 

load 

Negro 

teaching 

load 

Total 

teaching 

load 

31.4 

40.0 

33.9 

31.7 
28.3 
31.2 
34.0 
33.9 
27.9 
31.3 

42.3 
32.1 
39.5 
47.5 
38.2 
38.1 
37.2 

34.7 

Florida  .      .._            

29.2 

Georgia 

32.8 

39.6 

North  Carolina 

35.1 

31.8 

Tennessee 

32.2 

19S7S8 
United  States 

28.4 

Region 

32.7 

Between  1930  and  1938  the  increase  in  teachers  in  the 
region  was  12.9  percent  compared  to  4.6  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  In  the  10-year  period  from  1930  to  1940 
only  Mississippi  showed  a  loss  (5.9  percent)  in  its  teacher 
force.  Florida  showed  the  largest  rate  of  increase  (22.7 
percent)  in  number  of  teachers.  Average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  entire  region  between  1930  and  1940  in- 
creased at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  did  the  teaching 
force  (13.5  percent  compared  to  12.4).  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina  had  larger  percentages 
of  increase  in  average  attendance  than  in  teaching 
personnel,  and  in  the  case  of  Mississippi  and  North 
Carolina  the  difference  was  considerable.  The  other 
States  had  higher  percentages  of  increase  in  teaching 
personnel  than  in  average  daily  attendance,  but  only 
in  the  case  of  Georgia  was  the  difference  great.  Appar- 
ently there  is  no  correlation  between  increase  or  decrease 
in  average  daily  attendance  and  increase  or  decrease 
in  teaching  personnel. 

In  1940  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher 
was  33.9  for  the  region  (table  IX).  Mississippi  had 
the  largest  teaching  load  (39.5  pupils  per  teacher), 
while  the  smallest  load  was  in  Florida  (29.2  per  teacher). 
In  all  of  the  States,  Negro  teachers  had  heavier  loads 
than  white  teachers.  For  the  region  the  Negro  load 
was  40.0  compared  to  31.4  for  whites.  In  1937-38  the 
teaching  load  for  the  Nation  was  28.4  pupilsper  teacher; 
in  the  Southeast  it  was  32.9. 
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Education  and  Certification  of  Teachers 

Table  X  presents  the  relative  status  of  the  seven 
Southeastern  States  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  training 
of  teachers.  The  percentages  of  teachers  having  less 
than  2  years  of  college  training  or  4  years  or  more  are 
the  critical  figures  to  note.  If  both  white  and  Negro 
teachers  are  considered,  Mississippi  is  the  State  with 
the  highest  percent  (38.1)  of  teachers  with  less  than  2 
years  of  college  training  and  North  Carolina  the  State 
with  the  smallest  percent  (2.1).  The  percent  of  all 
teachers  in  the  entire  region  with  less  than  2  years  of 
college  was  17.0.  With  the  exception  of  North  Carolina 
and  possibly  Tennessee,  the  percent  of  Negro  teachers 
with  less  than  2  years  of  college  training  is  noticeably 
large,  reaching  84.7  percent  in  Mississippi. 

In  North  Carolina  75.8  percent  of  all  teachers  have 
had  4  or  more  years  of  college  training  while  in  Georgia 
only  40.1  percent  have  had  4  or  more  years.  North 
Carolina  is  the  only  State  in  which  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  teachers  have  had  4  or  more  years  of 
college  training.  In  Mississippi  only  9.1  percent  of  the 
Negro  teachers  have  had  4  or  more  years  of  college 
training.  Tennessee  has  the  smallest  percent  (42.1)  of 
white  teachers  who  have  completed  4  or  more  years 
of  college  training.  In  North  Carolina  the  percent  of 
white  teachers  with  4  or  more  years  of  college  training 
is  as  high  as  83.5  percent. 

There  is  a  solid  South  in  the  field  of  teacher  education 
and  certification  for  secondary  schools.  In  1935  the 
Southern  University  Conference  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  a  study  of  requirements  for  teacher  training  and 
certification  in  the  Southern  States  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining uniformity  and  reciprocity  among  teachers  of 
the  secondary  schools.  In  1938  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  joined  the 
Southern  University  Conference  in  its  effort  A  grant 
for  the  program  was  secured  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  A  joint  committee  from  the  Southern 
Association  and  the  Southern  Conference  formulated 
a  program  of  teacher  training  and  certification  during 
a  4-year  period.     It  was  not  a  mere  blue-print  produced 


Table  X. — Percentage  distribution  of  teachers  according  to  years  of 

college  training:  19S9-40 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Area 

5  years 

or 
more 

4  years 

3  years 

2  years 

Less 
than  2 
years 

6  years 

or 
more 

4  years 

3  years 

2  years 

Less 
than  2 
years 

5  years 

or 
more 

4  years 

3  years 

2  years 

Less 
than  2 
years 

3.9 

54.9 

9.0 

23.2 

8.9 

0.4 

27.1 

11.4 

22.4 

38.6 

3.0 

47.0 

9.7 

23.0 

Alabama 

7.0 

44.9 
152.7 

43.2 

58.5 
183.5 

57.0 
142.1 

11.5 

"13.6" 

"is.  6 
6.4 
10.0 

30.6 
30.0 
28.6 
26.8 
2.0 
12.2 
34.5 

6.0 
17.3 
10.3 
11.0 
.9 

6.9 
13.4 

.  5 
.7 

"i.3" 

18.1 
■25.7 

21.4 
1    9.1 

55.9 

21.0 
137.8 

7.2 

"'""5.7" 

"""33.f 
12.6 
11.9 

38.6 
48.9 
23.  S 
6.2 
5.2 
24.7 
30.4 

35.6 
25.4 

48.7 
84.7 
6.2 
40.4 
19.9 

5.2 

""s'V 

2.4 
'  'li.5' 

37.2 
•46.3 

36.7 
»40.3 
3  76.8 

43.7 
141.5 

10.3 

" 'ii.2" 
'19.' 2' 

8.7 
10.3 

32.9 
34.5 
27.0 
19.2 
2.9 
16.8 
33.9 

14  4 

Florida 

Georgia... 

4.5 
3.7 

21.7 

North  Carolina.- 

2  1 

South  Carolina  .. 

17.5 

19.3 

1  lacluies  parceat  5  years  or  mare. 


'  lacludes  Negroes  with  5  years  or  more. 


3  Includes  whites  with  5  years  or  more. 
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in  an  academic  setting.  Superintendents  and  repre- 
sentatives of  State  departments  of  education,  the 
directors  of  teacher  training  and  certification,  the 
presidents  and  professors  of  colleges  and  universities, 
and  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  public  secondary 
schools  collaborated.  By  June  30,  1941,  13  Southern 
States  (7  Southeastern  included)  were  issumg  secondary 
certificates  to  persons  who  had  completed,  substantially, 
the  minimum  curriculum  agreed  upon  in  the  program 
of  unification.  In  three  of  the  Southeastern  States, 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Tennessee,  reciprocal  relations 
under  the  unification  program  have  been  established 
by  formal  action  of  State  authorities.  In  these  tliree 
States  and  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  reciprocal  rela- 
tions have  also  been  established  by  curriculum  adjust- 
ments by  State  boards.^ 

Salary  and  Tenure  of  Teachers 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  (including  principals) 
in  the  Southeast  in  1940  was  $786;  in  1930  *  it  was  $791 
(table  XI).  It  is  significant  that,  in  foiu"  States,  aver- 
age salary  of  teachers  declined  more  than  5  percent 
during  the  10-year  period.  In  every  State,  except 
Florida  and  North  Carolina  °  the  salary  of  Negro 
teachers  was  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  white  teachers. 
The  average  salary  of  white  teachers  ranged  from  $821 
in  Mississippi  to  $1,147  in  Florida.  In  the  case  of 
Negro  teachers  the  range  was  from  $235  in  Mississippi 
to  $645  in  North  Carolina.  In  1938  the  average  salary 
of  teachers  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  $1,374  while 
that  of  the  region  was  $752.  The  decline  in  the  former 
from  1930was  3.2  percent  and  in  the  latter  4.9. '  These 
figures  show  how  far  behind  the  Nation  is  the  Southeast 
in  the  payment  of  its  teachers.  Undoubtedly  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  the  region  is  lowered  by  this  salary 
differential,  which  arises  from  the  low  regional  income. 

According  to  the  Southern  States  Work-Conference's 
report,  Continuity  of  Service  for  Teachers  in  Southern 
States,  most  of  the  Southeastern  States  stLU  have  no 
general  tenure  or  continuing  contract  laws  of  either 
State-wide  or  local  application.  The  situation  in  most 
of  the  States  at  the  present  time  may  be  summarized 
by  the  statement  that  conditions  of  service  for  teachers 
depend  more  upon  policies  of  employing  boards  and 
upon  community  traditions  than  upon  law.  Policies 
of  employing  boards  vary  greatly.  In  general,  in  the 
more  populous  centers  policies  are  such  that  competent 
teachers  do  have  reasonable  freedom  from  concern  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  retain  their  positions  from  year  to 

<  A  Unified  Program  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  in  the  Southern  iilales, 
sponsori'il  by  the  Southern  University  Conference  in  Cooperation  with  the  South- 
ern Association  ot  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  University  Press  of  Sewance, 
Tenn.,  l&tl.    (Material  above  summarized  from  various  sections  of  the  report.) 

» The  1930  average  salary  includes  supervisors  as  well  as  teachers  and  principals. 

•  No  data  for  Tennessee. 

'  Salaries  of  supervisors  included  at  both  dates. 


Table  XI.- 

—Average  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  and 
percerU  of  change:  1930  and  19i0 

1930 

1940 

Percent  of  change 
1930-40 

.A.rea 

■3 
1 

S 

1 

1 

2 

1 

•a 
1 

2 

1 

1 

Region  .  ,  . 

791 

786 

934 

438 

-0.6 

.\Iabama 

792 
876 
684 
620 
873 
788 
902 

740 
1,011 
752 
S80 
836 
743 
847 

874 
1,147 
901 
821 
910 
953 

408 
583 
403 
235 
645 
391 

-6.6 
15.4 
9.9 
-6.5 
-4.2 
-5.7 
-6.1 

Florida  .. 

Georgia 

North  Carolina    . 

Tennessee     

1930 

1938 

Percent  of  change 
1930-38 

United  States  . 

1,420 
791 

'1,374 

-3.2 
-4.9 

1752    

Includes  supervisors  (number  not  large  enough  to  affect  comparison  seriously). 

year.  However,  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  such 
policies.  There  have  been  instances  where  boards  have 
set  up  tenure  policies  which  in  the  long  run  would 
tend  to  undermine  the  school  system. 

Some  communities  have  developed  a  tradition  that 
teachers  should  move  on  within  a  few  years  regardless 
of  their  competency.  Such  a  tradition  is  frequently 
stimulated  and  perpetuated  by  the  fact  that  teachers 
in  the  smaller  areas  who  are  of  outstanding  competence 
usually  tend  to  move  on  within  a  few  years  because  they 
secure  better  positions.  Other  teachers  tend  to  be 
moved  because  their  work  is  not  satisfactorj',  so  there 
is  little  continuity  of  service  either  for  competent  or  in- 
competent teachers.  In  some  instances  political  favor- 
itism is  operative. 

In  general  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  demand 
for  better  protection  for  competent  teachers.  The 
communities  in  which  teachers  are  employed  and  dis- 
charged because  of  personal  or  poUtical  reasons  seem 
to  be  decreasing  in  nmnber.  Parents  are  beginning  to 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  value  of  good  teaching 
and  are  demanding  that  competent  teachers  be  pro- 
tected either  through  policies  adopted  by  the  Board 
or,  if  necessary,  through  legislation. 

Curriculum  Trends  ' 

Certain  curriculum  trends  growing  out  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  current  educational  theory 
have  become  fairly  well  established  throughout  the 
Southeast.  Some  of  these  follow  a  pattern  typical  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole;  others  are  more  or  less  accentu- 
ated, depending  upon  local  conditions  and  leadership. 
In  discussing  the  various  trends,  brief  reference  is  made 

*  This  discussion  of  trends  in  curriculum  was  taken  with  adaptations  from  Admin- 
istration of  Sale  Curriculum  Programt.  nulletin  No.  5,  Southern  States  Work- 
Conference  on  School  Administrative  Problems,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  19)1. 
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to  the  desirability  of  the  trend  Ln  the  light  of  the  needs 
and  opportunities  for  improving  living  in  the  Southeast. 

Materials  Emphasizing  the  Social  Purpose  oj  the 
School. — Virtually  every  Southeastern  State  has  pro- 
duced within  the  past  10  or  15  years  a  complete  series 
of  curriculum  bulletins  covering  the  basic  purposes  of 
education,  and  the  social  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  region  or  locality,  and  has  prepared 
suggestive  aids  to  teachers  designed  to  assist  them  to 
relate  the  work  of  the  pupils  to  their  democratic  social 
objectives.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  some  cases  these 
bulletins  have  been  utilized  sufficiently  to  warrant  their 
cost,  although  in  cases  where  adequate  local,  regional, 
or  State  supervisory  leadership  was  available  to  secure 
proper  use  of  the  materials,  they  have  probably  resulted 
in  improved  educational  programs. 

Instructional  Programs  Based  upon  Local  Resources 
and  Needs.- — Closely  related  to  the  preceding  trend  is 
the  problem  of  adapting  the  school  program  to  meet 
local  social  and  economic  needs.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Southeastern  States  face  many  difficult  problems 
and  unsatisfactory  conditions,  these  obstacles  can  be 
used  as  the  motivating  force  for  an  instructional  pro- 
gram, rooted  deeply  in  the  lives  of  the  youth  and  adults 
of  each  commimity.  Each  of  the  States  in  the  region 
has  imder  way  one  or  more  outstanding  local  programs 
based  upon  local  need  and  initiative.  While  there  is 
general  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  school  programs 
which  grow  out  of  local  problems,  there  is  danger  that 
local  programs  may  become  provincial  and  narrow. 
The  fact  that  pupils  do  not  always  remain  within  a 
narrowly  defined  geographic  or  social  gi'oove  indicates 
that,  while  local  needs  and  interests  call  for  attention, 
study  should  be  expanded  to  discover  likenesses, 
diflferences,  and  relationships  between  local  problems 
and  regional  and  national  problems.  Indeed,  without 
the  development  of  "common  concern"  among  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  regions,  democracy  of  itself  cannot 
endure. 

Interpreting  the  Needs  and  Purposes  oJ  the  School 
to  the  Public. — Most  of  the  States  have  in  the  past 
few  years  devoted  considerable  energy  in  this  direction 
and  yet  there  is  evidence  that  much  more  work  must 
be  done  along  this  line  if  the  public  is  to  become  really 
informed  as  to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  school. 
Several  Southeastern  States  have  issued  lay  bulletins, 
some  of  which  are  well  illustrated  and  written  in  at- 
tractive style,  designed  to  further  parent-lay-teacher 
cooperation.  The  rapid  change  in  the  purposes,  needs, 
and  procedures  of  our  public  schools  is  understood  only 
with  difficulty  by  adults  whose  own  educational  experi- 
ences were  in  some  cases  quite  imlike  modern  oppor- 
timities  and  methods.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
which  points  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  not 


done  a  creditable  job  in  interpreting  the  pm-poses  of 
education  to  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  public 
schools  who  will  become  the  voters,  taxpayers,  and 
legislators  of  tomorrow,  or  in  developing  in  them  a  desire 
and   concern   for  extending  educational  opportunity. 

Special  Shifts  in  Emphasis  Arising  from  Present 
World-Wide  or  Local  Conditions. — As  is  the  general  rule 
during  any  period  of  emergency,  the  pubHc  is  now- 
looking  to  its  pubKc  schools  to  lay  stress  upon  those 
things  which  it  considers  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  democracy  or  for  the  improved  life  of  the  citizenry  of 
the  Nation. 

Certain  States  report  increased  emphasis  upon  the 
teaching  of  democracy,  upon  an  increased  attention  to 
our  cultural  relationships  with  the  other  Americas,  upon 
developing  closer  ties  with  the  Enghsh-speaking  peoples, 
upon  conservation,  and  upon  technological  defense 
study. 

Legislative  enactments  along  these  lines  which  have 
not  in  some  cases  given  enough  consideration  to  the 
plans  which  the  regularly  constituted  educational 
authorities  had  already  developed  to  care  for  the 
particular  needs,  are  unfortunate.  It  is  likewise  un- 
fortimate  that  in  more  cases  educational  leadership  has 
not  arrived  in  time  to  anticipate  such  needs  and  to 
reorganize  instruction  so  as  to  care  for  immediate  and 
pressing  problems  in  a  manner  which  is  educationally 
sound  and  at  the  same  time  is  satisfactory  to  the  general 
pubhc. 

There  is  real  need  for  State  and  local  leaders  to  think 
carefully  about  all  proposals  of  this  kind  and  to  insist 
upon  an  integration  of  aU  such  activity  within  the 
framework  of  the  general  school  program.  This  prin- 
ciple should  also  apply  to  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
Federal  agencies  designed  to  care  for  the  educational 
needs  of  out-of-school  youth.  In  fact,  educational 
leaders  in  the  Southeast  feel  that  much  more  significant 
advance  could  have  been  made  in  solving  the  personal 
problems  of  unemployed  youth  and  those  of  society  if 
funds  appropriated  had  been  spent  through  regular 
channels  and  the  public  schools  given  the  finances 
necessary  to  provide  suitable  educational  opportunities. 

Increased  Emphasis  upon  General  and  Special  Educa- 
tion.— Nowhere  in  the  entire  Nation  is  there  a  more 
pronounced  trend  than  in  the  Southeast  toward  moving 
in  what  might  be  viewed  as  "two  opposing  educational 
directions."  Reference  here  is  made  to  the  trend 
toward  so-called  "core  programs"  of  general  education 
and  at  the  same  time  toward  higher  specialized  technical 
and  vocational  education.  There  is,  however,  no 
conflict  between  education  for  civic  literacy  and  educa- 
tion for  work;  between  "background"  and  the  practical 
application  of  basic  knowledge  to  work  experience. 
Individual  projects  or  group  and  community  projects 
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should  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  and  be  used 
as  devices  for  the  exploration  of  the  basic  principles  of 
science,  or  language,  or  of  mathematics,  involved  in 
doing  the  piece  of  work  at  hand  vrith  proper  skill  and 
Tinderstanding.  So-called  special  subj  ects  may  properly 
become  the  very  center  of  school  activity  for  certain 
pupils  and  may  lend  the  motivation  needed  to  send 
these  pupils  searching  for  basic  ideas  and  principles. 
Given  as  "techniques"  alone,  they  develop  skUl  mthout 
the  inteUigent  social  background  needed  for  a  propej- 
use  of  skUl.  Highly  speciahzed  or  advanced  training  in 
skills  might  well  be  deferred  to  the  later  years  of  senior 
high  school,  or  placed  in  grades  13-14  for  pupils  not 
intending  to  go  into  the  fields  of  endeavor  requiring  an 
even  more  extended  period  of  general  education.  Ex- 
tended cooperative  planning  must  be  carried  on  by 
teachers  of  so-called  general  and  special  fields  in  order 
that  the  ability  and  outlook  of  the  pupil  be  furthered  to 
a  maximum  degree. 

Length  oi  Term  and  Continuity  in  the  School  Program. — 
Several  States  have  issued  materials  which  comprehend 
a  school  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi\-iduals 
from  birth  through  adulthood.  They  point  to  the  need 
for  preschool,  nursery  school,  kindergarten  experience; 
to  the  need  for  a  well-roimded  elementary  school  pro- 
gram covering  science,  social  studies,  language,  art, 
music,  health,  mathematics,  and  other  fields  in  which 
the  pupU  may  have  rich  experience  in  grades  1-6 ;  to  a 
secondary  school  program  through  twelve  years  with 
possibly  the  addition  of  grades  13-14.  These  added 
grades  would  continue  the  emphasis  on  general  educa- 
tion for  those  pupUs  who  plan  later  to  seek  vocational 
training  Ln  the  so-called  professions  and  would  substitute 
rather  specialized  work  in  technical,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural or  business  education  for  those  who  will  enter 
vocational  pursuits  directly  upon  leaving  the  secondary 
school. 

Education  must  be  planned  in  terms  of  a  continuous 
flow,  beginning  with  preschool  education  and  extending 
through  adult  education,  for  only  in  this  manner  can 
the  experience  at  any  level  be  designed  with  maximum 
effectiveness.  Persons  working  at  different  levels  of 
instruction  should  inform  themselves  about  the  work 
at  the  other  levels ;  no  one  level  of  instruction  or  area  of 
instruction  should  predetermine  the  learning  to  be  ac- 
quired at  the  other  levels.  Moreover,  the  educational 
growth  of  pupils  should  not  be  hmried. 

Increased  Attention  Given  Elementanj  Schools. — No- 
where in  the  educational  picture  has  greater  change 
come  about  within  the  past  decade  than  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  field.  There  is  a  decided  trend  toward 
raising  qualifications  for  elementary  school  teachers  and 
principals,  providing  equal  pay  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  when  they  have  equal  training  and 
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experience,  and  toward  extending  the  school  term  of  the 
elementary  school  so  as  to  make  it  of  equal  length  with 
the  secondary  school.  There  is  also  a  decided  trend 
in  the  school  analysis  or  accrediting  forms  of  the 
various  Southeastern  States  which  aim  directly  at  raising 
elementary  schools  to  the  same  level  of  recognition  as  is 
accorded  the  secondary  schools.  In  short,  these 
standards  seek  to  evaluate  the  total  educational  oppor- 
timity  afforded  by  a  school  center  or  larger  unit  of 
school  administration  rather  than  educational  oppor- 
tmuty  afforded  at  some  particular  level.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure seems  sound  in  vievr  of  the  fact  that  individuals 
usually  become  less  tractable  as  they  mature  and  that 
most  attitudes  and  habits  are  established  relatively 
early  in  life.  Consequently,  school  programs  in 
Southern  States  will  increasingly  take  their  direction 
from  the  needs  of  the  child  and  a  soimd  democratic 
order  rather  than  from  the  time-honored  demands  of 
the  college  or  secondary  school. 

Readjustment  of  the  School  Program  to  Meet  the  Needs 
of  Pupils  at  All  Levels  oj  Physical,  Mental,  and  Social 
Growth. — The  trend  toward  raising  the  entrance  age  of 
beginning  pupils  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  kind  of 
educational  experience  which  can  be  provided  with 
profit  to  the  individuals  concerned.  ITie  physical  age 
of  a  chUd  may  be  far  greater  than  his  mental  ability 
or  social  exposure.  Since  all  of  these  factors  are  in- 
volved in  learning,  variations  from  procedures  which 
have  been  termed  "standard"  for  certain  grades  may 
be  expected  to  increase  in  the  future.  Furthermore,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  changes  in  performance 
required  of  individuals  during  the  early  part  of  their 
educational  experience  may  necessitate  similar  changes 
at  later  levels  of  instruction. 

Relating  the  Work  of  the  School  to  tl^e  Activities  of  Life. — 
Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  leadership 
in  improving  instruction  in  the  Southeast  have  been 
almost  unanimous  in  their  ap})roval  of  centering  the 
work  of  the  school  around  areas  of  living  or  of  life 
activities  in  which  both  children  and  adults  normally 
engage.  These  activities  include  earning  a  living,  en- 
joying leisure  time,  transporting  goods,  communicating 
ideas,  distributuig  and  conserving  goods  and  services, 
engaging  in  aesthetic  and  rehgious  experiences,  and 
other  variations  of  classifications  derived  from  any 
carefid  analysis  of  living  as  it  goes  on  in  the  local  or 
wider  communitj".  Subject  fields,  such  as  science, 
mathematics,  social  studies,  and  language,  have  some- 
times been  set  aside  in  favor  of  newer  combinations  of 
material  from  those  fields  which  seemed  to  have  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  the  life  experiences,  problems  or 
activities  enumerated  above. 

Whether  schools  have  kept  their  subject-field  titles 
or  have  resorted  to  a  new  terminology  for  the  newly 
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Table  XII. — Value  of  school  plant  per  child  enrolled,  white,  Negro  and  total:  1939-40 


Area 

Total  value  of 
school  plant 

Value  of 

school  plant 

per  child 

enrolled 

Value  of  school 

plant  for 

whites 

Value  of 
school  plant 

per  white 
child  enrolled 

Value  of 
school  plant 
for  Negroes 

Value  of 

school  plant 

per  Negro 

chUd 

Estimated  value 
of  Nepro  school 

plant  if  building 
facilities  equal- 
ized 

Estimated  cost 

of  additional 

buildings  needed 

for  Negroes 

Region 

$444,578,469 

$98.89 

$393,  763, 180 

$132. 13 

$50,815,289 

$33.52 

$222,015,468 

$171, 200, 179 

57,  574, 167 
84,  287, 910 
74,937,431 
'  58, 439, 410 
"116,439,016 
82,900,545 

83.83 
212.32 
95.97 
96.00 
130.46 
109.81 

51,847,983 
78,  547,  738 
65,  724, 159 
50,000,000 
101.  823,  593 
45,819,707 

115.96 
289.43 
129.47 
161.  87 
164.12 
172.35 

5.  726, 174 
5, 740, 172 
9,213,272 
8, 439, 410 
14.615,423 
7,080,838 

23.89 
54.43 
33.70 
28.15 
53.71 
32.80 

27,790,742 
28,  414, 088 
35,401,530 
48,  536,  234 
44,661,647 
37,  211,  227 

22,064,568 

22,673,916 

26,188,258 

Mississippi                             -           -- 

40,096,824 

30,046,224 

South  Carolina                -                 -  --  

30, 130, 389 

19S7-^8 

7,115,377,402 
467,  414.  061 

274 
107 

1  Estimated. 

arranged  courses,  such  as"Core,"  "General  Education," 
or  "Basic  Education,"  there  is  a  well  defined  trend  in 
the  du'ection  of  education  for  basic  social  adequacy. 
This  includes  an  appreciation  of  democratic  ways  of 
living  and  a  willingness  and  ability  to  contribute  one's 
share  to  the  advancement  of  society. 

Value  of  School  Plant 

In  1938  the  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  en- 
rolled in  the  Southeast  was  $107  as  compared  to  $274 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  1940  the  regional  figure 
was  $99.  As  shown  in  Table  XII  the  differential  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  in  value  of  school  property 
per  pupil  enrolled  is  large  for  the  region  as  well  as  for 
each  State  in  the  region.  The  last  column  of  the  table 
gives  the  estimated  cost  of  additional  building  needed 
to  equalize  building  facilities  for  the  two  races.  For  the 
region  an  expenditure  of  $171,200,179  would  be  required. 

Pupil  Transportation 

The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  resulting  growth 
of  pupil  transportation  is  an  important  feature  of 
education  in  the  Southeast.  For  the  region  as  a  whole 
the  increase  between  1930  and  1940  in  number  of  pupils 
transported  was  165.5  percent  (table  XIII).  In  1940, 
26.0  percent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the 
region  were  being  transported.  In  North  Carolina 
it  was  as  high  as  36.6  percent. 

The  Financing  of  Public  Education 

In  the  year  1938  the  cuiTcnt  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Southeast  region 
was  $38.77,  while  for  the  Nation  the  figure  was  $83.87, 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  for  the  region  (table 
XIV).  While  current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  region  (as  well  as  the  Nation) 
showed  a  slight  decline  between  1930  and  1938,  for  the 
longer  period,  1930  to  1940,  there  was  a  very  slight 
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Table  XIII. — Nutyiber  of  children  transported— white  and  Negro 
combined— with  percent  of  increase:  1920,  1930,  1940 


Area 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Percent 

increase, 

1940  over 

1930 

Region  .. 

33,363 

440,685 

1,169,858 

165  5 

A  Iflhflmft 

5,704 
7,966 
5,783 

66,499 
42,326 

77,762 

217,897 
97,800 
174,684 
145,000 
326,321 
80,615 
127,541 

227  7 

Florida 

131.1 

Georgia           . 

124.6 

North  Oftrolina   . 

181,  494 
40,100 
32,404 

79  8 

Smith  OfirnliTin 

8,040 
5,870 

101.0 

Tpnnp.^p^ 

293  6 

I 


increase  for  the  region.  In  both  1930  and  1940  Florida 
had  the  largest  per-pupil  expenditure.  Georgia  had 
the  lowest  expenditure  in  1930  and  Mississippi  the 
lowest  in  1940.  While  the  per-pupil  expenditirre  for 
the  region  declined  slightly  for  the  whites  between 
1930  and  1940,  it  increased  somewhat  for  Negroes. 
Despite  increased  expenditure  per  Negro  pupU,  the 
1940  expenditure  per  wliite  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  two  and  three-fourths  times  that  per 
Negro  pupil.  In  Mississippi  current  expenditures  per 
white  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  were  sUghtly 
more  than  seven  times  as  great  as  per  Negro  pupil. 


Table    XIV. — Current   expenditures  for   schools    per   pupil 
average  daily  attendance:  1930  and  1940 


Area 

White 

Negro 

All  schools 

1930 

1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

1940 

Region 

$42.82 

$41.97 

$12.40 

$15. 17 

$39.46 

$39.60 

Alabama.. 

Florida. 

Georgia.- 

Alississippi  

47.28 
61.29 
42.12 
57.95 
50.26 
68.76 

46.82 
68.39 
63.23 
51.68 
43.56 
55.85 

13.32 
18.68 
9.95 
8.86 
22.34 
n.27 

14.21 
26.42 
14.83 
7.34 
25.63 
15.18 

36.84 
49.90 
31.35 
34.82 
42.53 
43.02 
42.77 

35.53 
57.22 
39.89 
30.41 

North  rftrolinft 

38.32 

38.71 

T«innp.«tvp 

43.65 

1930 

1938 

1930 

1938 

1930 

1938 

United  States    . 

86.69 
39.59 

83.87 

38.77 

J 
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The  proportion  of  total  revenue  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  Southeast  derived  from  State  appropriations 
rose  from  29.0  percent  in  the  year  1930  to  54.8  percent 
in  1940.  (See  table  XV.)  The  1930  proportion,  how- 
ever, declined  sUghtly  from  the  1920  proportion  of  31.1 
percent.  In  1940,  85.5  percent  of  North  Carolina's 
total  pubUc  school  revenue  came  from  State  appro- 
priations. At  the  other  extreme  was  Tennessee  with 
33.0  percent  of  its  revenue  receipts  for  public  schools 
derived  from  State  funds.  Five  of  the  seven  Southeast- 
ern States  derive  over  50  percent  of  their  total  school 
revenue  from  State  appropriations.  It  should  be  noted 
in  connection  with  table  XV  that  while  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  region  increased  by  13.5  percent 
between  1930  and  1940,  revenue  increased  by  only  1.2 
percent. 

Table  XV.— Revenue  receipts  for  schools:  1920,  19S0,  and  1940 


Total  State 
appropriation 

Total  revenue 

receipts — all 

sources ' 

Percent  of  total  revenue 

receipts  derived  from 

State  funds 

Percent 
increase 
in  total 
revenue, 
1940  over 

1940 

1940 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1930 

Region 

$86,729,474 

$165, 190, 736 

31.1 

29.0 

64.8 

1.2 

11,849,314 
12,201,067 
14,048,432 

6,019.405 
2,5,066,712 
"9,083,085 

8,461,459 

21,705,941 
19,860.096 
25,  678, 642 
15,372,001 
29,339,940 
17,  628,  527 
25,605,589 

61.2 
8.4 
40.4 

""'29.8 
11.1 
18.9 

39.2 
29.6 
32.8 
35.2 
23.8 
21.6 
23.4 

64.6 
61.4 
64.7 
39.2 
85.5 
65.6 
33.0 

11.0 

Florida           .    . 

26.3 

Georsria 

36.9 

Mississippi 

North  (Carolina.. - 
South  Carolina. . . 
Tennessee 

-11.3 

6.7 

.6 

19.9 

1  Excludes  emergency  Federal  funds. 
■  Includes  3  mill  tax. 

Plans  for  State  Financing  of  the  Public  Schools 

Practically  every  known  plan  of  State  financing  is 
found  somewhere  in  the  South.  Moreover,  these  plans 
are  rapidly  changing,  so  that  a  description  of  support 
for  a  given  State  generally  is  accurate  only  at  the  time 
it  is  written  and  must  be  revised  after  eveiy  meeting 
of  the  legislature  in  that  State.  Most  of  the  States 
employ  several  types  of  State  support  but  there  is  a 
trend  among  the  States  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  special 
funds  or  to  integrate  their  administration  to  the  end 
that  State  support  may  be  used  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  educational  opportunity  and  guar- 
fnteeing    a    minimum    foundation    program. 

Small-Fund  Plan  oj  State  Support.— Bj  this  plan,  the 
State  defines  the  cost  of  a  given  minimum  foundation 
program  of  education  to  be  made  available  to  all  chil- 
dren; the  tax  burden  for  the  support  of  the  defined 
program  is  equalized  by  requiring  local  school  admin- 
istrative imits  to  contribute  a  uniform  local  tax  eftort 
to  the  support  of  the  program;  the  State  then  under- 
takes to  finance  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
defined  program  and  the  amount  available  from  the 
required  uniform  local  tax  effort.     The  definition  of 


the  minimum  program  may  be  veiy  inadequate  in 
some  States  and  more  nearly  adequate  in  others;  the 
measure  of  local  taxpaying  ability  may  be  relatively 
crude  in  some  States  and  fairly  equitable  in  other 
States;  but  the  elements  of  a  defined  foundation  pro- 
gram, State  and  local  financing  of  the  defined  program, 
and  equalization  of  tax  effort  for  the  support  of  the 
program,  are  common  to  all  small-fund  plans  of  State 
support. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  use 
the  small-fund  plan  for  apportioning  a  part  of  their 
State  fmids  to  the  public  schools: 

Percent  of  total 

Stali  funds 
apportionefi  on 
State:  tmattfund  basis 

Alabama 68.  4 

Georgia 20.  2 

Mississippi 47.  3 

Tennessee 27.  7 

The  amount  of  money  which  each  of  the  States  ap- 
portions on  a  small-fimd  basis  is  determined  after  credit 
is  given  the  local  school  units  for  funds  distributed  on 
other  bases.  It  has  been  found  that  a  State  can 
effectively  equalize  educational  opportunity  and  pro- 
vide a  defined  minimum  foundation  program  on  a 
smaller  total  State  appropriation,  if  funds  are  appor- 
tioned on  the  small-fund  basis,  than  on  any  other  basis. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  smaller  the  total  State  appro- 
priation m  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  the  operation 
of  its  schools,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  of  distributing 
State  fimds  on  the  small-fund  equalization  basis,  if  an 
acceptable  minimum  foundation  program  is  made 
available  to  all  children.  However,  the  provision  of  a 
satisfactory  foundation  program  for  all  children  is  not 
necessarily  prevented  if  the  per  capita  basis  for  distri- 
bution of  State  funds  is  used.  It  is  possible  to  have  a 
satisfactory  fomidation  program  if  the  per  capita  fund 
is  large  enough. 

The  items  included  in  calculating  the  cost  of  the 
foundation  program,  the  support  of  which  is  to  be 
equalized,  vary  greatly  among  the  States.  Alabama 
includes  teachers'  salaries  with  teacher  units  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance,  their  salaries 
figured  in  accordance  with  a  State  salary  allotment 
schedule  which  takes  into  account  li-aining  and  ex- 
perience, transportation  calculated  on  a  basis  of  number 
transported  and  the  density  of  the  transported  popu- 
lation, current  expense  otlier  than  teachers'  salaries 
and  transportation  allotted  upon  a  teacher-unit  basis, 
and  capital  outlay  i\m\  debt  service  figured  upon  a 
teacher-unit  basis;  tieorgia  includes  teachers'  salaries 
and  an  allotment  for  current  expenses  other  than 
teachers'  salaries  and  transportation;  Mississippi, 
teachers'  salaries  and  transportation :  Teimessee,  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  other  current  expenses  for  elementary 
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schools  only.  All  four  of  the  States  apportioning  some 
State  funds  on  the  small-fund  basis,  use  State  salary 
schedules  providing  varying  amounts  for  difl'erent 
levels  of  training  and  experience  as  a  factor  in  appor- 
tioning State  fimds.  All  of  the  States  provide  varying 
pupil-teacher  ratios  in  different  size  schools,  and  all 
except  Tennessee  provide  different  pupU-teacher  ratios 
in  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  need  for  transpor- 
tation is  generally  calculated  for  children  hving  be- 
yond a  stated  minimnm  distance  from  school.  Ala- 
bama makes  variations  in  unit-cost  allowances  for 
transportation  as  aflcctcd  by  density  of  the  transported 
population.  Georgia  and  Tennessee  provide  special 
funds  for  school  transportation  totaling  $1,000,000  and 
$315,000  aimually,  respectively.  Allotments  for  cur- 
rent expenses  other  than  transportation  and  teachers' 
salaries  are  usually  calculated  on  a  teacher-unit  basis 
or  some  measure  closely  related  to  teacher  units.  Only 
one  State,  Alabama,  includes  a  direct  measm-e  of 
capital  outlay  needs  in  the  calculated  cost  of  the  founda- 
tion program  and  the  need  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  a  flat  amount  per  teacher  unit. 

The  most  commonly  used  measure  of  local  ability  to 
pay  is  the  yield  of  a  stated  levy  based  upon  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property.  Local  ability  to  pay  is  defined 
as  the  direct  local  contribution  required  to  support  the 
foundation  program.  It  does  not  include  State  funds 
received  on  a  per  capita  basis  or  some  other  basis,  which 
funds  are  charged  as  available  to  the  local  school  imit 
before  calculating  the  amount  needed  from  equalizing 
funds.  Assessed  valuation  as  a  measure  of  taxpaying 
ability  is  subject  to  criticism  because  of  inadequate 
assessing  machinery  in  most  States. 

Within  some  States  the  ratio  between  the  assessed 
valuation  and  the  true  valuation  varies  from  30  to  90 
percent  among  local  administrative  units.  The  meas- 
ure of  local  taxpaying  abihty  of  a  local  school  imit  in 
Alabama  is  e.xpressed  in  percent  of  the  State  total  by 
averaging  its  percent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
the  State  and  its  percent  of  the  total  economic  power 
of  the  State  as  measured  by  six  economic  factors.  The 
total  local  effort  required  is  approximately  5  mUls. 
The  measure  of  the  tax-paying  abihty  of  a  local  school 
unit  in  Georgia  is  5  mills  plus  balance  on  hand ;  Missis- 
sippi, 10  mills,  and  Tennessee,  4:%  miUs  plus  the  average 
yield  of  the  poll  tax. 

Each  State  has  set  up  a  niunber  of  requirements  for 
local  imits  as  conditions  for  participation  in  equahzation 
funds.  While  no  two  States  have  set  up  identical 
requirements,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  simi- 
larity. Thus  aU  four  States  distributing  part  of  their 
State  funds  on  the  small-fund  basis  set  up  the  following 
requirements:  uniform  financial  and  education  account- 
ing records,  uniform  reports,  a  minimum  term,  a  mini- 
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mum  local  tax  effort,  proper  budgetary  procedure,  and 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Large-Fund  Plan  of  State  Support. — By  this  plan, 
the  State  undertakes  to  finance  the  entire  cost  of  the 
defined  foundation  program  in  aU  local  units.  The 
defined  program  may  be  very  narrow  in  its  concept  or 
it  may  be  comprehensive.  A  State  fund  distributed  on 
the  large-fund  basis  is  distinguished  from  a  State  fund 
distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  that  the  former  plan 
has  as  its  objective  the  purchase  of  a  certain  minimum 
educational  program,  whereas  the  latter  type  has  no 
specifically  defined  objective.  If  the  educational  need 
of  local  school  imits  is  calculated  on  a  scientific  basis, 
the  State  can  support  a  reasonable  foundation  program 
on  a  smaller  total  appropriation  if  State  funds  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  large-fund  basis  than  on  the  per  capita 
basis.  However,  both  the  large-fund  basis  and  the  per 
capita  basis  require  a  larger  total  State  appropriation 
than  the  smaU-fimd  basis  of  apportioning  State  funds. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  Southeastern 
States  which  apportion  part  of  their  funds  on  the  large- 
fund  basis  and  the  proportion  distributed : 

PercetU  of  Mai 

State  fundt 
diMribuied  on 
State:  large-fundbasia 

Florida 99.  1 

Georgia 71.  3 

North  Carolina 99.  0 

South  Carolina   81.9 

The  items  included  in  the  calculated  cost  of  the 
minimum  program  supported  by  the  lai^e-fimd  method 
vary  greatly  among  the  States.  Florida  includes  a 
flat  teacher-unit  allotment  for  teachers'  salaries  and  an 
allotment  for  transportation;  Georgia,  teachers'  salaries 
and  other  cm-rent  expenses;  North  Carolina,  teachers' 
salaries,  transportation,  and  other  current  expenses;  and 
South  Carolina,  teachers'  salaries  and  supervision.  All 
of  the  four  States  apportioning  a  part  of  their  State 
funds  on  the  large-fimd  basis  provide  for  varying  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  for  different  sizes  of  schools  either  by  a 
density  correction  or  directly.  AU  except  Florida  use 
a  State  salary  schedule  providing  different  salaries  for 
teachers  with  different  amoimts  of  training  and  experi- 
ence in  their  plans  of  apportionment.  Florida  uses  a 
measure  related  to  density  of  transported  pupUs  in 
calcidating  varying  unit  cost  allowances  for  transpor- 
tation. South  Carolina  provides  a  special  fund  tor 
school  transportation  of  $300,000  annually.  Current 
expense  needs  in  those  States  providing  such  allotments 
are  calculated  on  some  basis  related  to  teacher-unit 
needs. 

State  requirements  for  participation  in  State  fxmds 
distributed  on  the  large-fund  basis  are  quite  similar  to 
those  on  the  smaU-fund  basis.     Each  of  the  States  on 
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the  large-fund  basis  requires  a  uniform  record  system 
for  financial  and  educational  accounting  and  reports; 
all  require  a  minimum  term;  Florida  and  Georgia  re- 
quire a  minimum  local  uniform  tax  effort;  all  except 
South  Carolina  require  standardized  budgetary  pro- 
cedures; and  all  set  up  requirements  for  the  protection 
of  teachers'  salaries.  Georgia  uses  a  combination  of 
the  small-fund  and  large-fund  plans,  and  the  equali- 
zation fund  is  used  to  extend  the  school  term  beyond 
the  minimvmi  term  provided  by  the  large-fund  plan. 

State  Funds  Distributed  on  Per  Capita  Basis. — State 
funds  distributed  directly  on  such  bases  as  school  census, 
school  enrollment,  or  average  daily  attendance  are  con- 
sidered per  capita- funds.  One  of  the  earhest  plans  of 
State  apportionment,  it  still  prevails  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  most  Southern  States  apportioning 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  fimds  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
without  reference  to  educational  need  or  the  tax-paying 
ability  of  local  school  administrative  imits,  have  failed 
to  equahze  educational  opportunities.  No  State  in  the 
South  is  wealthy  enough  to  provide  sufficient  State 
fiinds  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  make  an 
adequate  foimdation  program  of  education  available  to 
all  children. 

The  per  capita  method  of  distribution  of  school  funds 
has  a  traditional  hold  on  the  pubHc.  It  is  imbedded  in 
the  constitution  in  some  States  and  is  difficult  to  change. 
HappUy,  most  of  the  Southeastern  States  have  been  able 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  injustices  of  the  per  capita 
method  of  distribution  by  providing  that  additional 
State  appropriations  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
educational  need  and  that  local  school  units  be  charged 
with  the  funds  received  on  the  per  capita  basis  before 
participating  in  fimds  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need. 
The  tendency  among  the  Southeastern  States  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  to  decrease  the  proportion  of 
fimds  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  funds  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
educational  need. 

The  Southeastern  States  distributing  a  part  of  their 
school  fund  on  a  per  capita  basis  are : 

Percent   of  State  fundi 
dislribiUed  apportioned 
State :  on  a  per  capita  boiit 

Alabama 29.  7 

Mississippi 49.  8 

South  Carolina 12.  4 

Tennessee 62.  2 

Three  of  the  seven  States  using  the  small-fund  plan  of 
State  apportionment  also  distribute  a  part  of  their 
State  funds  on  a  per  capita  basis.  South  Carolina  is 
tlie  only  State  distributing  a  part  of  its  funds  on  the 
large-fund  basis  which  also  distributes  a  per  capita  fund. 
The  requirements  for  participation  in  per  capita  funds 
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are  relatively  simple  in  most  States,  usually  being 
limited  to  required  reports  and  a  school  census. 

Special  Funds  Distributed  to  Boards  of  Education. — 
Only  special  appropriations  distributed  by  State  boards 
of  education  to  local  boards  of  education  are  considered 
here;  excluded  are  special  funds  appropriated  to  State 
boards  of  education  to  be  expended  directly  by  such 
boards  for  educational  purposes,  such  as  appropriations 
for  State-owned  text-books,  and  aid  for  crippled  children. 

All  of  the  Southeastern  States  distribute  a  portion  of 
their  State  funds  in  the  form  of  special  grants: 

Percent    of   total    Stole 
fundt  in  the  form  of 
State:  special  grants 

Alabama 1.  9 

Florida 0.  9 

Georgia 6.  5 

Mississippi 2.  9 

North  Carolina 1.  0 

South  Carolina 5.  7 

Tennessee 10.  1 

With  the  exception  of  Tennessee,  the  proportion  of 
total  State  fimds  apportioned  in  the  form  of  special 
grants  is  not  suflScient  to  impair  seriously  the  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity.  The  system  of  special 
grants  grew  up  in  most  States  as  an  attempt  to  remedy 
the  inequities  of  the  per  capita  method  of  distribution. 
Special  grants  are  usually  apportioned  on  a  matching  or 
reward-for-effort  basis.  Under  this  system,  the  wealth- 
ier imits  are  frequently  able  to  benefit  more  from 
special  grants  than  the  poorer  imits  simply  because  local 
funds  are  suflBcient  to  match  the  State  grants.  Other 
types  of  special  grants  are  administered  largely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education. 
This  system  has  the  effect  of  penalizing  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts and  it  is  a  t3rpe  of  power  which  should  not  be  dele- 
gated to  any  one  State  official. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  Southeastern  States  are 
rapidly  abandoning  special  grants  as  a  method  of  State 
support  and  substituting  therefor  State  appropriations 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  need  as  determined  by 
objective  formulae. 

Summary  of  Plans  of  State  Apportionment. — Table 
XVI  shows  the  total  State  fimds  apportioned  to  boards 
of  education  and  the  percent  apportioned  by  each 
plan.     It  is  recognized  that  the  classification  of  certain 

Table  XVI. — Summary  of  plans  of  State  apportionment,  1940 


Area 

Total  State 
funds 

Percent 
by  small- 
fund 
plan 

Percent 
by  large- 
fund 
plan 

Percent 

by  per 

capita 

plan 

Percent 
by  spec- 
ial grant 
plan 

$11,849,314 
12.201,067 
14,048,432 
6,019,405 
24,066,712 
9,083,086 
8,461,469 

68.4 

a».7 

l.» 

Florida 

99.1 
73.3 

.9 

20.2 
47.3 

6.6 

Mississippi. 

49.8 

X» 

North  Carolina  . 

99.0 
81.9 

1  0 

South  Carolina.... 

12.4 
62.2 

J.7 

27.7 

10.1 
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funds  for  some  States  involved  judgment  as  to  the 
type  of  fund  but  it  is  believed  that  the  table  presents 
a  fairlj^  accurate  picture  of  the  situation  in  1940. 

Evaluation  oj  State  Plans  for  the  Financing  of  the 
Public  Schools. — The  Committee  on  State  and  Local 
Financing  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Southern  States 
Work-Conference  on  School  Administrative  Problems, 
in  preparing  the  evaluation  which  follows,  did  not 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  composite  rating  of  each  State 
in  the  order  of  the  excellence  of  its  plans  of  State 
support.  Such  a  procedure  was  considered  impossible. 
The  committee  attempted  rather  to  diagnose  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  each  State's  system  of 
financing  its  schools.  Table  XVII  presents  the  rankings 
of  each  State  on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  criteria 
formidated  and  applied  by  the  committee.  The  final 
ranking  was  made  in  accordance  Avith  the  best  informa- 
tion available  to  the  committee,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  rankings  should  be  changed  on  some  items. 

In  interpreting  values  used,  the  number  "4,"  which 
means  "entirely  lacking,"  does  not  necessarily  mean 
low  ranking  for  a  State  on  that  item.  For  instance,  the 
State  of  North  Carolma  is  marked  "4"  on  the  item  rating 
measures  of  local  ability  to  pay.  Since  that  State 
employs  the  large-fimd  plan  of  apportionment,  a  mea- 
sure of  local  ability  is  unnecessary.  On  most  items, 
however,  the  ranking  of  "4"  may  be  interpreted  as  a  low 
ranking. 

The  items  in  the  table  are  unweighted  but  some  are 
much  more  significant  than  others.  For  instance,  item 
No.  1,  which  measures  the  adequacy  of  the  financial 
support  of  the  foundation  program  provided  for  all 
children,  is  more  significant  than  any  other  item.  A 
State  ranking  "3"  or  "poor"  on  this  item  has  an  un- 
satisfactory plan  for  State  support  even  if  it  ranks  high 
on  every  other  item. 

Alabama  ranks  "3"  on  item  No.  1  and  "1"  on  23  of 
the  33  items.  Florida  ranks  "2"  on  item  No.  1  and  "1" 
on  only  14  of  the  33  items.  Therefore,  Alabama  ranks 
high  on  technique  of  apportioning  State  funds  and  low 
on  adequacy  of  financial  support,  whereas  Florida  ranks 
"fair"  on  adequacy  of  financial  and  low  in  technique  of 
apportioning  funds.  Florida  coidd  unprove  its  plan  of 
State  support  by  improving  techniques  of  apportion- 
ment, while  Alabama  could  improve  its  plan  of  State 
support  by  increasing  the  funds  available  for  the  support 
of  its  public  schools.  But  no  amount  of  improvement  in 
technique  can  overcome  inadequacy  of  total  funds. 
Actually  no  Southeastern  State  can  be  ranked  "1"  on 
item  1  in  comparison  with  the  national  average. 

Local  Plans  for  Financing  Education 

Table  XVIII  ranks  the  7  Southeastern  States  on  a 
criteria    scale    for    evaluating    local    financing    plans. 
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T.\BLE  XVII. — Status  of  7  Southeastern  States  on  scale  evaluating 
State  financing  plans  ' 


Items 


The  program  of  State  support  should  guaran- 
tee an  adequate  foundation  program  of 
education  to  every  child  _ 

The  program  of  State  support  should  require 
a  minimum  uniform  local  tax  effort 

The  uniform  required  local  tax  effort  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  local  school 
unit  from  exceeding  the  State-supported 
minimum  program -.. 

State  revenue  sources  should  be  stable  enough 
to  permit  accurate  budgeting  for  a  least  a 
year  in  advance, 

State  revenue  sources  should  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  appropriations  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
fined program  of  educational  need 

State  appropriations  shouJd  be  sufficient  and  so 
administered  as  to  enable  all  local  school  units 
to  participate  in  the  State-.supported  program. 

The  program  of  State  support  should  be  organ- 
ized and  administered  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
integration  or  unification  of  State  funds  and 
prevent  the  establishment  of  numerous 
special  funds  distributed  without  reference  to 
each  other 

Determination  of  educational  need.  Any  plan 
for  calculation  of  educational  need  should 
provide  for  an  objective  calculation  of  all 
phases  of  educational  need  in  proper  relation- 
ship in  order  to  provide  a  reasonably  well- 
balanced  educational  program: 
(a)  Calculation  of  need  for  instructional 
salaries: 

(1)  Calculation    of    teacher    tmits 

should  take  into  considera- 
tion necessary  variations 
in  pupil-teacher  ratios 
caused  by  variations  in  size  of 
school  or  density  of  popula- 
tion  - 

(2)  Calculation    of    teacher    units 

should  take  into  consideration 
necessary  variations  in  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  as  between  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools 

(3)  Calculation  of  teachers'  salaries 

should  give  limited  consider- 
ation to  variations  in  training 
and  experience  of  teachers 

(4)  Calculation  of  teachers'  salaries 

should  give  limited  consider- 
ation to  variations  in  living 

costs -- 

(6)  Calculation  of  transportation  needs: 

(1)  The  State  program  should  pro- 

vide for  transportation  for  all 
children  who  live  beyond  a 
reasonable  walking  distance 
from  approved  school  centers. 

(2)  The     determination     of    unit 

transportation  costs  shotild 
be  based  primarily  upon  vari- 
ations in  density  of  trans- 
ported pupils  which  may  be 
corrected  for  any  other  factors 
affecting  transportation  costs, 
which  factors  are  beyond  the 
control  of  local  school  author- 
ities  

(c)  Calculation  of  current  expense  needs, 

other  than  teachers'  salaries  and 
transportation,  should  be  based  pri- 
marily upon  allowable  teacher  units.. 

(d)  Calculation    of   capital    outlay   needs 

should  be  based  primarily  upon  allow- 
able teacher  units 

.  Calculation  of  ability  to  pay: 

(a)  The  measure  of  ability  to  pay  should  be 
calculated  upon  an  equitable  basis 
such  as  required  uniform  levy  on  the 
true  valuation  of  property  assuming 
100  percent  tax  collections  or  on  the 
basis  of  an  economic  index  of  ability 

to  pay 

(4)  If  local  school  units  have  unusual  addi- 
tional abUity  to  pay  in  addition  to 
ability  as  determined  in  (a)  above, 
such  as  lucrative  severance  taxes,  this 
additional  ability  to  pay  should  be 
included  in  the  final  ability  measure 
used 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XVII. — Status  of  7  Southeastern  States  on  scale  evaluating 
State  financing  plans — Continued 


Items 
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10.  Calculation  of  State  funds  needed  should  be 
determined  by  objective  formulae  as  follows: 
(a)  Equalization  funds  distributed  on  the 
small-fund  method  by  first  deducting 
ability  to  pay  from  the  total  cost  of 
the  foundation  program  and  then  de- 
ducting from  the  remainder  the  sum 
of  regular  Federal  funds  and  State 
funds  other  than  equalization  funds 
available  to  local  school  units 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

3 
4 
4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

(6)  Foundation  program  funds  distributed 
on  the  large-fund  method  by  using  an 
objective    formula    for    determining 
need 

2 

(c)  Per  capita  funds  should  be  distributed 
by  using  a  uniform  objective  formula 
based  upon  a  per  capita  unit 

I 

(d)  Special  funds  should  be  distributed  by 
using   some   objective    formula   not 

U.  Certain  requirements  for  participation  should 

be  established: 

(a)  Any    requirements    for    participation 

should  be  equitable,  objective,  and 

capable  of  impartial  administration. ,. 

(6)  Continuing    acceptable    requirements 

1 

(c)  Desirable  requirements  which  may  be 
established   by   the   State   board  of 
education 

1 

(d)  SuflQcient  requirements  should  be  estab- 
lished in  order  to  insure  that  all  chil- 
dren receive  the  benefits  intended. 
They  should  include  the  following: 
(1)  A  stated  minimum  term  for  all 
schools 

1 

(2)  A  reasonable  uniform  minimum 
local  tax  effort 

I 

(3)  Proper  budgetary  procedure 

(4)  Satisfactory    educational    and 

1 
1 

(5)  Equitable  use  of  funds  for  pro- 
viding  educational   facilities 
for: 
(a)  White  and  Negro  chil- 

3 
2 
1 
1 

1 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
3 
3 
1 

2 

1 

(6)  Elementary   and   high 

? 

(c)  Urban  and  rural  cMl- 

1 

(6)  Proper  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  teachers'  salaries 

restrict  local  initiative  but  rather  to 
safeguard  a  minimum  program 

1 

1 

1  The  entries  under  each  State  are  expressed  in  numbers  as  follows:  1  is  "good," 
2  is  "fair,'*  3  is  "poor,"  and  4  is  "entirely  lacking." 

>  For  Tennessee  items  8  to  11.  inclusive,  are  checked  for  the  State  appropriation  for 
elementary  schools  only  because  the  method  of  apportioning  State  high-school  funds 
differs  from  the  method  of  apportioning  State  funds  for  elementary  school  and  the 
criteria  scale  in  this  instance  cannot  satisfactorily  be  applied  to  both  methods  of 
distribution  in  one  checking.  The  method  of  apportioning  high-school  funds  generally 
serves  to  equalize  high-school  opportunities,  but  the  method  of  apportioning  element- 
ary-school funds  is  superior  to  the  method  of  apportioning  high-scbool  funds. 

The  rating  was  done  by  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Local  Financing  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  Work-Conference  on  School  Administrative 
Problems.  The  same  procedures  were  followed  as  in 
the  State  financing  criteria  scale.  Since  local  school 
funds  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  ad  valorem 
taxes,  the  criteria  scales  are  restricted  to  evaluation  of 
the  administration  of  that  type  of  revenue.  According 
to  Table  XVIII,  tlie  system  of  assessing  propertj'  is 
poor  in  five  of  the  Southeastern  States  and  only  fair  in 
the  other  two.  Tax  delinquency  is  a  problem  in  at 
least  three  of  the  States.     Budget  making  is  compli- 
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cated  in  at  least  two  of  the  States  because  of  inability 
to  pool  funds.  Part  of  this  condition  is  no  doubt  due 
to  ear-marked  grants  provided  by  the  State.  The  tabu- 
lation under  item  10  shows  that  three  of  the  Southeast- 
em  States  could  improve  administrative  efficiency  by 
enlarging  the  size  of  local  school  administrative  units. 
The  Southeastern  States  have  made  real  progress  m 
the  organization  of  schools  into  relatively  large  local 
administrative  units.  Four  States  have  relatively  few 
local  school  units;  these  are  usually  large  enough  in 
area  to  facilitate  efficiency  of  both  local  and  State  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  procedures. 


(J,    .    .  Number  of  local 

otate:  adminigtratipe  uniu 

Alabama 112 

Florida 67 

Georgia 228 

Mississippi 4,  9.54 

North  Carolina 1G9 

South  Carolina 1,  7.52 

Tennessee 164 


T.\BLE  XVIII. — Status  of  7  Southern  States  on  scale  for  evaluating 
local  financing  plans  ' 


Items 


1.  Property  should  be  assessed  at  a  uniform  pro- 

portion of  its  true  value  throughout  the  State. 

2.  The  machinery  for  collecting  taxes  should  re- 

duce tax  delinquency  to  a  minimum 

3.  A  uniform  minimum  tax  rate  should  be  re- 

quired of  all  local  school  units 

4.  If  a  State  has  a  constitutional  or  statutory  tax 

limit  for  schools,  local  school  units  should 
have  the  authority  to  levy  taxes  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  required  rate  in  order  to  per- 
mit such  units  to  provide  educational  facili- 
ties in  addition  to  the  State  foundation  pro- 
gram  , 

."i.  .\11  local  taxes  for  public  schools  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  general  educational 
program  except  revenues  pledged  for  debt 
service -- - 

6.  Revenue  receipts  from  State,  Federal,  and  local 

sources  shoiild  be  pooled  into  a  general  fund 
by  local  school  units  and  applied  by  said 
units  to  the  support  of  the  total  educational 
program,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State 

7.  Proper  budgeting,  accounting,  auditing,  and 

reporting  should  be  required -. 

8.  Local  school  units  should  keep  uniform  educa- 

tional and  financial  records,  insofar  as  desir- 
able minimum  essentials  are  concerned 

9.  Local  school  units  should  have  the  authority 

to  issue  bonds  for  capital-outlay  purposes 
seciu-ed  by  an  unlimited  tax  levy  or  an  irre- 
pealable  levy,  subject  to  adequate  statutory 
and  administrative  controls  over  the  total  in- 
debtedness incurred 

10.  Local  school  units  should  be  sufficiently  large 

to  provide  for  maximum  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  administering  and  financing  the 
schools - 

11.  Local  boards  of  education  should  be  fiscally  in- 

dependent of  other  local  governmental  au- 
thorities  


>  The  entries  under  each  State  are  expressed  in  numbers  as  follows:  1  is  "good," 
2  is  "fair,"  3  is  "poor,"  and  4  is  "entirely  lacking." 

>  If  Florida  were  rated  now,  its  rating  would  be  materially  changed  because  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  1941  legislature. 
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Table  XIX. — Relative  ability  and  effort  of  the  States  to  finance  education  as  related  to  adequacy  of  financial  support 


Percent  of 

school 

attendance 

(units  of 

educational 

needs)  1934 > 

2 

Percentage  of  resources  a.s  indicated  by- 

Percent  of 
current 

expenses  for 

education 

1935-«  ' 

Index  of 
relative 
ability  to 
finance 
.schools ' 
United 
States"  1. on 

8 

Index  of 
relative 
eOort  to 
finance 
schools ' 
United 
States=1.00 

9 

Index  of 
relative 
adequacy 
of  school 
support  • 
United 
State3=1.00 

10 

Rank 

in  relative- 

Area 

1 

Revenue 
from  model 
tax  system 

(Chism) 
1932' 

Weighted 
economic 
resources 
(Norton) 
1934  > 

4 

Yield  of 
standard 
tax  plan 

(New- 
comer) 

1935' 

5 

Composite 
averafic  of 
percent- 
ages, Col- 
umns 3,  4, 
and  5 

6 

AbU- 
lty» 

11 

Effort 
12 

Ade- 
qaaoy  » 

13 

Alabama..          

2.126 
1.229 
2.402 
1.793 
3.100 
1.647 
2.126 

0.8.18 
.858 

1.138 
.591 

1.318 
.650 

1.249 

0.92 
.81 

1.25 
.61 

1.S8 
.81 

1.16 

0.678 

1.078 
.882 
.464 

1.416 
.483 

1.164 

0.812 
.915 

1.090 
.565 

1.638 
.647 

1.191 

0.930 
.998 

1.081 
.7.W 

1.426 
.709 

1.109 

0..18 
.74 
.45 
.31 
.60 
.42 
.66 

1.15 
1.09 

.99 
1.36 

.93 
1.10 

.93 

0.44 
.81 
.46 
.42 
.46 
.46 
.62 

47 
31 
44 
48 
43 
46 
40 

11 

21 

26 

4 

33 
20 
31 

46 

30 

Georgia 

46 

47 

North    Carolina - 

43 
44 

Tf'ttTlP^W^ 

42 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

1.00 

l.OO 

1.00 

Source:  Norton,  John  K.,  and  Norton,  Margaret  AUtucker,  Weatth,  Children  and  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1938,  p.  74,  table  19. 


•  Percentages  of  column  2  are  based  on  data  of  ibid.,  table  B,  column  9,  p.  114. 

*  Percentages  of  column  3  are  based  on  table  35,  column  42,  page  148  of  Leslie  L. 
Chism,  The  Economic  Abilit!/  of  Ihe  States lo  Finance  Public  Schools,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  Y'ork,  1936. 

'  Percentages  of  column  4  are  from  table  A,  column  23  in  appendix  of  Norton  and 
Norton,  op.  cU. 

*  Percentages  of  column  5  are  based  on  data  from  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, Report  of  the  Committee,  Washington,  1938,  p.  226,  table  2,  column  3. 

•  Based  on  data  supplied  by  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  (Total  current  expcnsea 
for  education  less  Federal  aid  and  subsidies  from  educational  foundations.)  See 
tables  D  and  E  and  p.  125  for  method  of  calculation,  Norton  and  Norton,  op.  cit. 

State  Ability  and  Effort 
to  Support  Education 

Table  XIX  indicates  the  relative  ability  and  effort  of 
the  Southeastern  States  to  support  education.  Three 
of  them,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  rank 
46,  47,  and  48  in  abihty  to  support  education,  and  no 
State  in  the  region  ranks  above  31.  As  column  12 
shows,  several  of  these  States  make  an  enormous  relative 
effort  to  educate  their  children,  despite  low  financial 
abiUty.  Mississippi,  which  ranks  48  among  all  States 
in  ability,  is  fourth  in  terms  of  effort.  Two  States  are 
in  the  upper  quartile  in  the  Nation,  and  4  are  above  the 
median.  Yet  column  13  shows  the  tragic  fact  that, 
despite  great  effort,  these  States  fall  far  short  in  meeting 
educational  needs.  No  Southeastern  State  ranks  above 
30  in  the  national  picture,  and  six  rank  42  to  47.  (See 
Fig.  30.) 

Federal  Plans  for  Financing  Public  Schools 

The  Federal  Government  has  had  no  consistent 
policy  with  respect  to  assistance  in  the  financing  of  the 
pubhc  schools.  There  have  been  many  precedents  for 
Federal  support  of  public  education  at  all  levels — ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher — but  these  precedents 
have  failed  to  merge  into  any  comprehensive  plan  of 
financing.  Many  Federal  support  bills  which  have 
proposed  definite  financing  plans  have  been  considered 
by  Congress  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  only  general  aid  of  a  nonemergency  character 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  public 
schools  is  comprised  largely  of  the  income  from  sixteenth 


•  Data  In  column  8  were  obtained  by  dividing  figures  in  column  6  by  those  in- 
column  2. 

'  Data  in  column  9  were  obtained  by  dividing  figures  in  column  7  by  those  in 
column  6. 

'  Data  in  column  10  were  obtained  by  dividing  figures  in  column  7  by  those  In 
column  2. 

•  Column  11  was  obtained  by  ranking  the  48  States  In  column  8. 
"  Column  12  was  obtained  by  ranking  the  48  States  in  column  9. 
"  Column  13  was  obtained  by  ranking  the  48  States  in  column  10. 

"  If  data  on  all  States  were  presented  for  columns  2  to  7,  inclusive,  the  percentages 
would  equal  100  for  the  United  States. 

section  land  grants  and  surplus  revenue  grants.  These 
grants  were  made  so  long  ago  that  their  income  is 
generally  considered  by  the  States  as  State  funds. 

The  principal  nonemergency  support  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  for  vocational  education,  and  it  is  appor- 
tioned on  a  matching  basis. 

The  public  schools  have  received  considerable  assist- 
ance from  Federal  emergency  funds,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  during  the  depression  years.  Alany  of  these 
fimds,  especially  those  provided  by  WPA,  PWA,  and 
NYA,  have  had  to  be  matched  by  varying  percentages 
of  local  funds  and  this  practice  has  tended  to  penalize 
the  poorer  districts.  However,  the  primary  purpose  of 
Federal  emergency  funds  has  been  to  create  employ- 
ment and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  achieve  maximum  educational  retm-ns. 

Another  development  of  the  Federal  emergency  pro- 
gram has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  concern. 
There  are  instances  of  the  WPA,  the  NYA,  and  the 
CCC  setting  up  and  administering  directly  educational 
programs  which  parallel  to  some  extent  State  progi-ams 
of  education.  Educational  leaders  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  Southeast  are  imanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Federal  Government's  setting  up  an  educational 
system  in  competition  with  State  systems.  They 
beheve  that  the  emergency  agencies  could  have  given 
much  greater  assistance  to  educational  programs  with- 
out at  the  same  time  seriously  impairing  the  reemploy- 
ment program,  if  State  and  local  authorities  had  been 
given  a  larger  authority  in  administering  the  Federal 
emergency  funds  made  available  to  the  public  schools. 
Southeastern   educational   leaders  maintain   that   the 
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Federal  Government,  when  participating  in  the  support 
of  the  public  schools,  should  work  through  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

A  more  recent  development  is  the  defense  training 
program  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  program  is 
administered  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  The  actual  training  faUs 
to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  NYA. 
The  latter  executes  its  responsibility  through  its  own 
work  projects  and  work  camps,  the  former  through  the 
continuing  programs  of  State  Boards  of  Vocational 
Education.  In  the  latter  instance  there  appears  to  be 
more  cooperation  with  the  State  educational  organiza- 
tion than  has  been  true  of  a  nimiber  of  Federal  activities 
in  the  field  of  education. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  Federal  participa- 
tion in  public  education,  of  both  emergency  and  de- 
fense character,  but  it  is  not  possible  here  to  include  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Federal  support.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  Federal  financing  of  public  educa- 
tion, however,  because  it  is  destined  to  become  increas- 
ingly significant. 

Higher  Education'" 

The  leadership  of  a  region  is  dependent  in  no  small 
way  upon  the  products  of  its  colleges  and  universities. 
According  to  the  1941  Educational  Directory,  there  were 
252  mstitutions  of  higher  education  in  the  Southeast, 
or  14.3  per  cent  of  the  national  total,  classified  as 
follows: 

Colleges  and  universities 91 

Professional  schools 14 

Teacher  colleges 16 

Normal  schools 1 

Junior  colleges 69 

Negro  institutions 61 

Total 252 

The  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States 
reported  receiving  personnel  data  for  1937-38  from  247 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  Southeast.  Sev- 
enty-six of  these  institutions  were  ptiblicly  controlled 
and  171  privately  controlled. 

The  reported  enrollment  in  1937-38  for  the  region 
was  120,024,  an  increase  since  1929-30  of  31.8  percent 
compared  to  the  Nation's  22.7  percent.  The  following 
tabulation  gives  the  percent  of  increase  in  enrollment 
for  the  8-year  period : 

10  Since  this  study  is  rrimarily  concerned  with  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, only  brief  treatment  has  been  given  hipher  education.  Data  are  from  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1940,  ob.  IV, 
"Statistics  of  Higher  Education,  1937-38",  and  ch.  V.  "Statistics  of  Public  High 
?,chool3,  1937-38";  also  Educational  Directory,  1941,  pt.  III.  "Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities". 
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Q,    .    .  Percent  Of 

otate:  increase 

Alabama 16.  5 

Florida 91.  2 

Georgia 31.  4 

Mississippi 18.  3 

North  Carolina 52.  0 

South  Carolina 30.  9 

Tennessee 15.  0 


While  college  and  university  enrollment  has  been 
increasing  in  the  Southeast,  it  is  stUl  low  when  related 
to  the  population.  Thus,  in  1937-38  there  were  67 
students  per  10,000  population  as  against  104  per 
10,000  for  the  Nation.  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
had  the  highest  rates,  each  with  82  per  10,000  of  the 
population,  and  Mississippi  the  lowest  with  59. 

There  were  2,676  high  schools  in  the  Southeast  which, 
in  1938,  reported  80,761  graduates  for  the  preceding 
year;  of  this  number  35.2  percent  continued  their 
education,  31.9  percent  going  to  college  and  3.3  percent 
to  some  institution  other  than  a  college.  For  the 
Nation  29.2  percent  of  graduates  (18,521  schools)  con- 
tinued their  education,  with  24.0  percent  going  to 
college  and  5.2  percent  to  an  institution  other  than 
college.  Every  State  in  the  region  had  a  higher  per- 
centage of  students  going  to  college  than  the  Nation. 

The  per  pupU  expenditure  for  higher  education  for 
1937-38  was  $342.95  for  the  region,  while  that  for  the 
Nation  was  $352.82."  While  this  difference  is  not 
large,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  ratio  of  college  enroll- 
ment to  the  population  is  much  lower  for  the  region  than 
for  the  Nation. 

The  per  pupil  expenditure  by  States  was  as  follows: 


Per  pupil 
Area:  eipenditure 

Alabama $333.  34 

Florida 320.  60 

Georgia 322.  16 

Mississippi 324.  66 

North  Carolina 393.  55 

South  Carolina -.--  305.  95 

Tennessee - 348.  67 

United  States 352.  82 


Plant  investment  for  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
region,  as  reported  in  1937-38,  was  $269,863,087. '^ 
This  was  a  per  pupil  investment  of  $2,108.91  as  com- 
pared to  $1,897.81  for  the  Nation,  but  a  per  capita  of 
the  population  investment  of  $15.05  as  compared 
to  the  Nation's  per  capita  figure  of  $19.78. 

11  Expenditure  as  used  here  includes  the  following  items:  Administration  and 
general  control,  resident  iitstruction  and  nonbudgeted  re-search,  organized  research 
separately  budgeted,  extension,  libraries,  physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  unitemized  expenditiu*es. 

1'  Includes  value  of  grounds,  dormitories,  other  buildings  and  improvements, 
equipment,  and  unexpended  plant  funds. 
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This  section  of  recommendations  deals  with  those 
areas  of  education  in  wliich  action  is  requu-ed  if  the 
basic  educational  needs  of  the  region  are  to  be  met. 
Recommendations  include  school  financing  and  related 
administration,  cmriculum,  teacher  training  and  con- 
tinuity of  service,  and  Negi'o  education. 

School  Finance  and  Related  Administration  '^ 

1.  Recommendations  for  Improvement  of  State  Financ- 
ing of  Public  Schools. — A.  AppHcation  of  the  criteria 
scale  shows  that  the  method  of  calculating  educational 
need  can  be  improved  in  all  the  States.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  State-supported  foundation  progi-am 
include  all  the  phases  of  an  essentially  sound  foundation 
program.  Some  States  underwrite  the  costs  as  far  as 
teachers'  salaries  are  concerned,  others  uiclude  salaries 
and  transportation  allowances,  but  few  make  provisions 
for  supporting  the  entire  progiam  as  far  as  foundation 
costs  are  concerned. 

B.  An  analysis  of  methods  of  calcidating  ability  of 
local  school  systems  to  pay  shows  that  most  of  the 
States  need  to  improve  the  equitabilitj'  and  reliability 
of  measiu"es  employed  in  distributing  equalization  funds. 

C.  The  criteria  scale  shows  that  at  least  two  of  the 
Southeastern  States  do  not  properly  integrate  and  unify 
State  funds  when  determhiing  the  amoimt  of  State 
funds  needed  by  administrative  units.  It  is  essential 
that  the  admiiaistration  of  State  funds  be  properly 
integrated  if  the  State  is  to  make  ma.ximum  use  of  its 
available  fimds  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunity.  Elimination  of  special  grants  by  con- 
solidation with  the  minimtmi  progiam  fimd  is  essential 
to  the  proper  imification  of  State  funds  in  at  least  one 
State. 

D.  Inequalities  can  be  reduced  in  several  States  by 
increasing  the  proportion  of  State-provided  funds. 
This  plan  gives  a  broader  tax  base  for  school  support, 
tends  to  equalize  the  ta.x  burden,  and  makes  possible  the 
spending  of  school  fimds  in  those  areas  of  the  State 
where  the  pupil  biu-den  is  heavy  and  the  tax-paying 
abihtj'  is  low.  It  is  not  recommended,  however,  that 
the  State  assum.e  the  entire  cost  of  the  pubhc  school 
program. 

E.  A  larger  proportion  of  available  State  funds  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  educational  need  and  a  smaller 
proportion  on  the  per  capita  basis  are  greatly  needed  in 
at  least  two  Southeastern  States. 

F.  The  State  has  not  discharged  its  full  responsibility 
in  providing  a  minimmn  program  of  education  for  all 

"  Recommendations  relating  to  school  Dnances  and  related  administration  vere 
taken,  with  a  few  minor  alterations  and  additions,  directly  from  Slate  and  Local 
Financing  of  SchooU,  Btillelin  No.  1,  Southern  Slates  Work,  Conference  on  School 
Administrative  Problems.  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  1941. 


children  by  the  provision  of  large  appropriations. 
The  State  has  the  further  responsibility  of  establishing 
and  enforcing  certain  minimum  standards  which 
must  be  a  condition  for  participation  in  the  State 
appropriation.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  essential  element  of  local  initiative  and  local  con- 
trol of  pubhc  education  be  preserved.  Only  those 
controls  should  be  set  up  which  put  a  floor  under  the 
educational  program.  No  State  control  should  ever  be 
established  which  places  a  ceihng  on  progress. 

G.  The  studies  show  that  Negro  cliildren  in  general 
have  veiy  limited  educational  opportunities  in  the 
Southeastern  States.  Significant  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  10  years  in  improving  Negro 
education.  Educational  opportimities  for  the  white  race 
in  every  Southeastern  State  are  below  the  national 
average.  It  is  not  recommended  that  educational  op- 
portimities for  white  children  be  reduced  in  order  to 
increase  the  educational  opportunities  available  for 
Negro  children.  Rather,  it  is  recommended  that  as  ad- 
ditional revenue  is  made  available,  Negro  children  be 
given  a  more  equitable  share. 

H.  Discrimination  m  the  provision  of  educational 
facihties  for  elementarj'  and  high  schools  shoidd  be 
eliminated.  Such  discriminations  are  undemocratic 
and  are  relics  of  the  days  in  wliich  only  the  privil^ed 
had  the  advantages  of  secondarv'  education. 

1.  In  some  States,  the  State  plan  of  apportionment 
does  not  safeguard  the  foundation  program  in  riu-al 
areas.  The  Southeastern  States  are  largely  rural  and 
most  of  the  children  are  reared  in  those  areas.  There- 
fore, some  of  the  Southeastern  States  should  make 
further  changes  in  their  financing  in  order  that  discrimi- 
nation against  rural  children  may  be  abohshed. 

J.  There  should  be  further  improvement  in  the  sys- 
tems of  financial  and  educational  records  in  most  of  the 
States. 

K.  All  of  the  States  should  encourage  the  improve- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  local  school  administration. 
State  controls  and  State  administrative  services  cannot 
take  the  place  of  local  school  administration. 

2.  Recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of  Local 
Financing  (fthe  Public  Schools. — A.  The  upper  limits  on 
constitutional  or  statutory  tax  hmitations  in  most  of  the 
States  should  be  increased.  Some  tax  ex^pcrts  beUeve 
that  there  sliould  be  no  tax  limit  for  schools  and  that 
the  people  of  a  local  scliool  imit  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  deciding  for  themselves  the  amount  of  local 
taxes  levied  for  tlie  purpose  of  exceeding  the  State 
foundation  program  of  education. 

B.  The  local  administrative  units  should  be  reor- 
ganized into  larger  units  in  three  of  the  Southeastern 
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States.  In  many  instances  this  one  step  will  go  far 
toward  equalizing  educational  opportunities  in  a  given 
section.  The  organization  of  local  school  units  can  be 
unproved  even  in  some  States  organized  on  the  county- 
unit  basis. 

C.  In  some  States  the  assessments  range  from  30  per- 
cent of  the  true  value  of  property  in  some  districts  to 
approximately  a  90  percent  assessment  in  others. 
Much  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  inequaUties  of  financial 
support  if  aU  counties  within  a  given  State  have  imiform 
and  fair  assessment  bases.  A  State  tax  equalization 
authority,  adequately  staffed  with  properly  trained 
personnel,  should  have  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
equaUzing  tax  assessments  among  the  local  taxing  units 
of  the  State. 

D.  Several  of  the  Southeastern  States  have  poor 
machinery  for  bringing  about  fvdl  collection  of  taxes. 
In  some  States  the  procedure  is  adequate  but  is  not 
rigidly  enforced.  Rigid  operation  of  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  the  full  collection  of  school  taxes  is  essential 
to  proper  administration  of  local  property  taxes. 

E.  Administrative  efficiency  can  be  attained  best 
when  boards  of  education  have  a  high  degree  of  fiscal 
independence  of  other  local  agencies  of  government. 
Effective  fiscal  independence  for  boards  of  education  has 
not  been  completely  attained  in  aU  the  Southeastern 
States  and  this  goal  should  be  achieved  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

F.  A  review  of  the  criteria  scale  shows  that  some 
States  should  provide  for  improved  plans  of  budgeting, 
accoimting,  auditing,  and  reporting.  Better  accoimting 
procedures  wiU  provide  more  acciirate  bases  for  evaluat- 
ing existing  programs  and  will  provide  data  for  setting 
up  projected  programs  of  improvement. 

3.  A  Recommended  Program  jor  Improvement  oj 
State  and  Local  Financing  of  Public  Schools. — A  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  State  and  local  plans  for 
financing  the  public  schools  caimot  be  formulated 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  improved  financial  proce- 
dures. It  involves  the  improvement  of  all  phases  of 
the  educational  program.  Therefore,  the  recommended 
program  set  forth  below  encompasses  a  broad  approach 
to  the  whole  problem  of  school  improvement. 

A.  Cooperation  of  State  and  local  educational  author- 
ities with  organizations  directly  interested  in  education, 
such  as  State  Teachers'  Associations,  the  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  and  with  other  professional 
and  lay  organizations  and  groups  interested  in  schools 
should  be  continually  sought.  Professional  organiza- 
tions of  teachers  and  administrators  and  the  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  should  be  strengthened  in  all 
States.  These  organizations  have  been  powerful  influ- 
ences for  the  improvement  of  financial  and  educational 
programs.     In  some  States  the  work  of  these  groups 


and  that  of  the  department  of  education  needs  better 
correlation  in  order  to  make  the  efforts  of  all  organiza- 
tions more  effective. 

B.  Programs  of  research  directed  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  local  educational 
agencies  should  be  organized  so  that  the  researches  are 
functional.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unused  profes- 
sional talent  for  doing  research  in  each  State.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  synthesizing  the  results  of  these  researches. 

C.  Adequate  records,  reports,  and  interpretations 
should  be  available  at  all  times  for  lay  consumption, 
as  well  as  for  professional  use. 

D.  A  plan  whereby  the  legislative  and  administrative 
divisions  of  the  State  Government  are  kept  fully  and 
rehably  informed  of  educational  needs  is  both  desirable 
and  important. 

E.  The  States  should  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
promoting  both  regional  and  national  studies  of  educa- 
tional problems  and  poUcies.  The  accomplishments 
of  the  Southern  States  Work-Conference  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  regional  cooperation. 

F.  Further  study  of  the  proper  areas  of  State  school 
administration  and  local  school  administration  and 
the  development  of  an  understanding  of  desirable  relar- 
lationships  will  remove  many  obstacles  to  progress. 

G.  State  departments  of  education  should  be  reor- 
ganized in  some  States  in  order  that  the  work  of  the 
personnel  might  be  made  more  effective.  Numerous 
divisions  in  a  State  department  of  education  cause 
inefficiency  in  State  administration  in  the  same  degree 
that  small  local  administrative  units  cause  inefficiency  m 
in  local  school  administration.  Appropriations  for  the  .  ^ 
maintenance  of  departments  of  education  should  be 
increased  in  many  States  in  order  to  increase  the  per- 
sonnel sufficiently  to  render  necessary  state  services. 
The  primary  fimction  of  State  school  administration 

is  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  local  school  adminis- 
tration rather  than  to  replace  it.  Therefore,  State 
departments  of  education  should  be  organized  and 
staffed  primarily  to  render  expert  consultative  services 
and  leadership  to  school  units  rather  than  to  exercise 
routine  controls.  The  department  of  education  should 
also  serve  as  the  mobilization  center  for  organizing 
the  efforts  of  local  leadership  for  educational  progress. 
4.  Recommendations  Concerning  Federal  Aid. — Thus 
far  these  recommendations  have  dealt  with  State  and 
local  plans  for  financing  schools.  The  primary  concern 
has  been  to  achieve  maximiun  efficiency  and  economy 
from  the  fimds  now  being  spent  and  to  suggest  areas 
in  which  local  and  state  school  financing  should  be 
improved. 
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Assuming  that  State  and  local  plans  of  financing 
public  schools  should  be  revised  so  as  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy,  and  that  all  State 
and  local  school  units  should  put  forth  the  greatest 
possible  effort  to  support  their  oivn  public  schools, 
the  educational  program  of  the  Southeast  would  still 
be  far  inferior  to  the  average  program  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  because  the  region  does  not  have  the 
financial  resources  from  which  to  finance  an  adequate 
program  of  public  schools. 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  Federal  support  for 
pubUc  education  presents  the  region's  sole  hope  of 
eUminating  manj'^  of  its  educational  inequalities  and 
financing  a  public  school  program  which  will  compare 
favorably  ^\^th  that  of  other  States  in  the  Nation.  In 
order  to  attain  the  national  average  for  current  expen- 
ditures per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  (1938)  the 
Southeastern  States  woidd  have  needed  $160,466,486  in 
addition  to  the  actual  current  expenditures  for  1938. 
This  amount  is  in  the  direction  of  the  total  which  the 
Federal  Government  must  eventually  appropriate  for 
public  schools  in  the  Southeast. 

In  recommending  Federal  aid  for  pubhc  schools, 
however,  there  are  certain  basic  principles  which  should 
accompany  such  recomnaendations.  Federal  aid  with- 
out Federal  control  is  basic.  There  must  be  genuine 
faith  in  the  long  term  efficacy  of  State  and  local 
management  of  education.  Instead  of  setting  up 
Federal  requirements  involving  a  variety  of  conditions 
which  must  be  met  by  a  State  before  it  can  receive 
financial  aid,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  received  by  a 
State  for  financing  education  should  be  determined 
by  an  objective  method  which  takes  into  account  two 
factors:  (1)  the  educational  need  of  the  State  and  (2)  its 
financial  resources  to  meet  that  need.  The  techniques 
for  measuring  both  need  and  tax  capacity  are  suffi- 
ciently well  developed  so  that  basic  principles  for  de- 
termining an  adequate  formula  to  be  used  in  allocating 
funds  among  the  States  may  be  written  into  legisla- 
tion. This  will  closely  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
agency  having  responsibility  for  allocating  Federal 
funds  and  also  assure  that  the  distribution  will  not  be 
influenced  by  political  considerations. 

Acceptance  of  these  principles  need  not  imply  lack  of 
interest  m  the  efficiency  of  education  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  United  States  Office 
of  Education  should  continue  to  exercise  and  even 
extend  its  leadership  through  research,  investigation, 
and  conferences.  Experimental  programs  in  selected 
local  school  systems,  or  even  within  selected  States, 
to  demonstrate  desirable  reforms  in  the  organization, 
administration,  and  purposes  of  education  might  well 
be  initiated  by  the  Federal  Government.  Federal 
interest  in  education  coiild  even  go  so  far  as  providing 


special  grants  to  all  States  for  particidar  educational 
purposes  for  limited  periods  of  time.  Provision  should 
be  included  in  such  legislation  for  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  Federal  experts  in  formulating  plans  but 
Federal  participation  should  stop  short  of  possible 
coercion  or  compulsion. 

Federal  legislation  for  financial  aid  of  education 
should  include  provision  for  a  routine  audit  to  determine 
whether  funds  granted  have  been  spent  for  the  purposes 
designated.  Each  State  should  also  issue  an  annual 
report  fully  describing  the  use  made  of  Federal  funds 
for  equalizing  educational  opportunity  or  for  other 
purposes. 

Thus  Federal  interest  should  be  exercised  through 
leadership,  expciimcntation,  information,  and  per- 
suasion. It  should  avoid  control  by  the  veto  power 
exercised  through  grants-in-aid  or  through  coercive 
measures.  Some  educational  leaders  in  the  Southeast 
maintain  that  the  Federal  Government  should  insist 
upon  the  acceptance  of  minimum  standards,  in  such 
matters  as  length  of  school  term  and  teachers'  salaries, 
before  Federal  funds  are  made  available. 

Curricalum  '^ 

These  recommendations  are  not  concerned  primarily 
with  concrete  curriculum  proposals.  Such  recommen- 
dations belong  in  a  very  technical  field  and  for  the 
present,  at  least,  should  be  preceded  by  the  proper 
coordination  of  agencies  interested  in  curriculum  con- 
struction. Accordingly,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions contain  proposals  bearing  on  the  relationship  of 
various  official  and  unofficial  agencies  interested  in  the 
instructional  program  of  the  public  schools: 

1.  Relationships  oj  the  State  Agencies  to  Curriculum 
Programs. — ^A.  General: 

(1)  Each  and  every  agency  in  the  State  whose 
program  involves  education  for  its  proper  func- 
tioning should  participate  in  the  State  curriculum 
program. 

(2)  The  entire  curriculum  program  shoidd  be 
democratically  planned  and  every  other  agency 
concerned  should  have  a  place  in  such  planning. 

(3)  In  each  State  there  shoidd  be  some  one 
agency  which  occupies  a  position  of  leadership  that 
enables  it  to  assume  the  necessary  responsibility 
for  guidance  of  curriculum  work. 

(4)  Each  phase  of  a  curricidum  program  should 
be  developed  in  proper  relationship  to  other  aspects, 
with  one  agency  exercising  democratic  leadership 
with  the  voluntaiy  cooperation  of  all  other  agen- 
cies. 


»  Recommendations  relative  to  curriculum  were  taken,  with  a  few  minor  changes, 
directly  from  Administration  ot  Stale  CuTriculum  PTOQrama,  Bulletin  No.  5,  Southern 
States  Work-Conference  on  School  Admlnlstralive  Problems.  Tallaha.<«ec,  Fla.,  1941. 
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B.  The  State  Department  of  Education: 

(1)  The  State  Department  of  Education  is  the 
agency  recognized  by  law  which  is  in  best  position 
to  exercise  the  democratic  leadership  needed. 

(2)  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  a 
responsibility  to  prescribe  minimum  standards  for 
the  personnel  undertaking  curriculum  work. 

(3)  The  responsibility  for  directing  curriculum 
work  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  person  specially  trained 
and  supported  by  the  necessary  trained  assistants. 

(4)  The  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Education  should  be  such  as  to  provide  for  proper 
integration  of  the  curriculum  program  with  all 
other  functions  of  the  department. 

(5)  For  guidance  and  development  of  the  curric- 
ulum program  there  should  be  an  advisory  com- 
mittee having  representatives  from  other  State 
agencies  interested  in  curriculum  functions. 

(6)  The  advisory  committee  should  -serve  as  a 
policy  determining  committee,  i.  e.,  consider  and 
approve  all  State-wide  policies  before  they  are 
made  operative,  and  constitute  an  agency  for  the 
promotion  of  discussion  by  all  interested  groups 
before  any  definite  curi'iculum  policies  are  adopted. 

C.  Other  State  agencies: 

(1)  State  agencies  which  should  coordinate  their 
educational  functions  as  they  relate  to  curriculum 
construction  with  those  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  are:  State  Industrial  (con-ectional) 
Schools,  Conservation  Commission,  Health  De- 
partment, Department  of  Agriculture,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  State  Librarians,  State  Police, 
Highway  Department,  State  Fire  Marshall,  and 
others. 

2.  Relationships  of  Local  School  Administrative  Units 
{County,  City,  Special  District)  to  Curriculum  Pro- 
grams.— A.  Local  school  administrative  organizations 
shoidd  be  such  as  to  make  possible  the  employment  of 
competent  personnel  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
curriculum  work.  If  administrative  units  are  not  of 
sufficient  size  to  permit  this,  then  a  plan  should  be 
devised  to  allow  cooperation  of  several  units  to  this 
end. 

B.  Local  administrators  should  seek  in  every  possible 
instance  to  exceed  the  minimum  standard  set  by  the 
State  for  the  employment  of  personnel  for  guidance  of 
curriculum  study  and  for  supervisors  of  instruction. 

C.  Local  units  should  develop  plans  for  securing 
democratic  participation  in  curriculum  development  on 
the  part  of  every  teacher  and  such  plans  should  include 
representative  laymen. 


D.  Local  school  authorities  should  assume  full 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  needs  and  resources  of 
each  community  are  fully  represented  in  the  curricu- 
lum. 

3.  Relationships  of  the  Individual  School  to  Curriculum 
Programs. — A.  The  individual  school  should  assume 
full  responsibility  for  building  a  program  of  instruction 
and  activities  around  the  immediate  needs  and  prob-  -■ 
lems  of  the  particular  community  and  the  resources 
available  for  an  effective  attack  upon  such  problems 
and  needs.  This  means  that:  (a)  encouragement 
should  be  given  for  individual  teacher  experimentation 
with  the  local  program;  (b)  encouragement  should  be 
given  local  school  faculties  to  vary  content  and  method 

in  accordance  with  basic  principles  and  local  conditions; 
(c)  responsibility  must  be  felt  for  sharing  local  experi- 
ence with  others,  and  for  checking  experience  against 
practice  formulated  in  other  areas. 

4.  Relationships  of  Colleges  and  Universities  to  the 
Curriculum  Programs. — A.  Definite  responsibility  rests 
upon  all  colleges  and  universities  for  participation 
in  the  planning,  execution  and  evaluation  of  all  curricu- 
limri  work  done  within  their  constituencies,  within  a 
general  framev/ork  in  which  legally  constituted  agencies 
likewise  are  participating  for  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. Colleges  and  Universities  can  and  should  make 
the  following  contributions:  ^ 

(1)  Make  available  any  staff  members  whose    ' 
training  and  experience  coidd  be  utilized  in  better 
planning  and  executing  curriculum  programs. 

(2)  Make  available  materials  and  equipment 
including  libraries,  laboratories,  secretarial  assist- 
ance, supplies,  and  work  space. 

(3)  Make  flexible  arrangements  with  regard  to 
courses,  credits,  degrees,  and  in-service  education, 
so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  as  they  discover 
those  needs  in  the  process  of  improving  curriculum 
programs. 

(4)  Make  available  additional  staff  whose  pri- 
mary concern  will  be  the  furnishing  of  guidance  and 
help  to  public  school  teachers  in  service,  which  will 
assist  these  individuals  in  canying  on  a  continuous 
program  of  curriculum  improvement  and  in  a 
proper  use  of  existing  materials. 

(5)  Provide  the  necessary  staff  for  cooperating 
with  other  agencies  such  as  the  State  Department 
or  regional  accrediting  agencies  in  visitation  and 
improvement  of  schools. 

(6)  Carry  on  special  studies  and  experiments  and 
arrange  courses  which  are  likely  to  have  some 
significance  for  the  State  curriculum  program.  ^ 

5.  Relationships  of  the  Organized  Profession  to  Cur- 
riculum   Programs. — A.  State    education    associations 
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with  their  affiliates  and  other  State  professsional  or- 
ganizations in  education  can  and  should  cooperate  in 
the  development  of  a  curriculum  program  by: 

(1)  Active  participation  in  curriculum  study  and 
discussion  groups  by  official  del^ates  of  the 
various  organizations. 

(2)  Circulating  packets  of  curriculum  materials, 
drawn  from  local,  State,  regional  and  national 
sources  such  as  those  provided  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

6.  Relationships  of  Certain  Lay  Organizations  to 
Curriculum  Programs. — A.  State  organizations  of  a 
lay  character  such  as  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  American  Legion,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,  Iviwanis,  Rotary, 
Lion  Clubs,  Labor  Organizations,  and  Cooperative 
Associations  or  Unions  which  have  an  educational  com- 
mittee or  have  expressed  their  interest  in  education  in 
some  tangible  way  may  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
workers  on  a  State,  local  or  regional  curriculum  program 
in  some  of  the  following  ways: 

(1)  A' representative  from  each  of  these  State 
organizations  might  act  as  a  member  of  an  advisory 
committee  which  will  serve  as  a  "sounding  board" 
of  lay  opinion  on  cunicidum  developments  pro- 
posed by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

(2)  Such  oi^anizations,  after  careful  study  of 
plans,  purposes  and  procedures  of  curriculum 
projects,  should  adopt  those  aspects  of  a  curriculum 
program  in  which  they  can  logically  take  an  active 
part,  and  on  which  their  pronouncements  will  have 
influence. 

7.  Relationships  of  Interstate  and  Regional  Curriculum 
Projects  to  Curriculum  Programs. — A.  Interstate  and 
regional  agencies  working  in  the  curriculum  field  should 
be  coordinated  with  all  legally  recognized  curriculum 
bodies.  State  or  local,  and  should  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  because  of  the  extra-legal  bases  on  which  they 
are  constituted. 

B.  Cooperative  activites  among  interstate  and  re- 
gional groups  should  consist  of  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  proposed  curriculum  developments  and  on  aU 
completed  curriculum  publications  in  order  to  pool 
resources  and  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

8.  Relationships  of  Federal  Agencies  to  Curriculum 
Programs. — A.  Every  effort  should  be  made  on  the 
part  of  Federal  agencies  to  continue  and  to  support 
integrated  school  systems  by  adjusting  their  programs 
in  the  so-called  special  and  neglected  fields  in  education 
to  generally  accepted  State  curriculum  principles  and 
practic&s. 


B.  The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Office  of 
Education,  which  already  summarizes  and  disseminates 
information  on  ciu-riculum  trends,  should  expand  its 
services  in  the  form  of  exchanges,  on  a  loan  basis,  so 
as  to  make  available  for  curriculum  purposes  all  pub- 
lished materials  of  any  governmental  agency. 

The  foregoing  represents  what  has  been  done  in  some 
instances  and  what  can  be  done  in  most  instances  to 
realize  the  acceptable  working  relationships  among 
those  interested  in  curriculum  development.  No  one 
State  has  realized  all  the  possibilities  suggested  for  co- 
operative effort,  but  many  States  are  largely  observing 
the  proposals  in  individual  items. 

If  some  State  were  to  take  the  lead  in  putting  these 
recommendations  into  effect  and  recording  successes 
and  failures  in  an  objective  way,  the  purpose  of  these 
recommendations,  rather  than  the  letter  of  them,  could 
be  more  speedily  accomphshed  in  the  Southeastern 
States. 

Teacher  Training 

1.  Recommendations  for  a  Unified  Program  of  Tiacher 
Education  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.'^ — The 
program  of  action  adopted  by  the  Southern  Conference 
of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certifica- 
tion at  Atlanta  in  April  1941,  is  recommended  as  the 
basis  and  practice  for  t€acher  education  in  the  South- 
east. Those  States  which  have  not  done  so  should  for- 
mally accept  the  program  and,  more  important,  State 
Departments  of  Education  shoidd  attempt  earnestly 
to  make  the  plan  function.     The  program  follows: 

A.  Criteria  for  program  of  education  for  teachers  in 
secondary  schools: 

(1)  Teacher  education  in  a  democracy  must  have  a 
definite  objective. — The  objective  of  teacher  educa- 
tion is  to  make  available  leaders  in  learning  who 
have  (a)  an  understanding  of  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  education  in  our  democracy  and  (b) 
the  ability  to  guide  learners  at  the  different  learn- 
ing levels  in  the  selection  of  worthwhile  activities 
and  experiences  and  to  aid  learners  in  using  their 
abilities,  aptitudes,  experiences,  and  interests 
toward  the  achievement  of  then-  life  piu-poses. 

(2)  Teacher  education  must  lead  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  major  problems  of  social  life. — There  should 
be  provision  in  teacher  education  for  broad  general 
knowledge  which  offers  reasonable  guarantee  that 
the  prospective  teacher  shall,  thiough  extensive 
study  in  such  areas  as  language,  arts,  fine  arts, 


'» Those  recommendations  were  taken  directly  trom  A  Unified  Program  of  Teacher 
Eduealion  and  Certification  in  the  Southern  States,  Sponsored  by  The  Southern  Uni- 
versity Conference  in  cooperation  with  The  Southern  Association  of  CoUepes  and 
Secondary  Schools,  19)1.  Frankfort.  Ky.,  pp.  10-19. 
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practical  arts,  mathematics,  science,  social  sciences, 
health,  and  welfare,  acquire  an  imderstanding  of  the 
major  problems  of  social  life  and  their  implications 
for  the  learners  whom  he  leads,  for  his  fellow 
workers,  for  the  parents,  and  for  the  public  in 
general. 

(3)  Teacher  education  must  develop  leaders  in  the 
major  learning  areas  and  learning  levels. — There 
should  be  provision  in  teacher  education  for  in- 
tensive study  of  the  problems  in  those  teaching 
areas  and  learning  levels  (a)  in  which  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  is  interested,  (6)  for  which  he  has 
aptitudes,  and  (c)  in  which  there  is  reasonable 
promise  that  he  may  find  employment. 

(4 )  Teacher  education  must  provide  for  professional 
integration  and  orientation. — Provision  should  be 
made  in  teacher  education  whereby  the  prospective 
teacher  may  employ  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing in  learning  situations,  and  to  that  end  his 
preparation  should  include  (a)  understanding  of 
the  vital  problems  in  connection  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  children ;  (b)  an  imderstanding 
of  the  organization  and  control  of  learning  pro- 
grams in  school;  (c)  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  application  of  methods  and  uses  of  materials 
suited  to  the  different  learning  levels;  and  {d)  an 
opportunity  to  integrate  his  own  educational  ex- 
perience by  actual  teaching  under  competent 
guidance. 

(5)  Teacher  education  must  provide  for  selection 
and  guidance  and  for  evaluating  results. — Teacher 
education  should  provide  a  workable  plan  of 
pretraining  selection,  in- training  guidance,  and 
follow-up  evaluation  to  the  end  that  only  those 
persons  may  be  permitted  to  complete  teacher 
education  curricula  who  manifest  diu-ing  their 
preparation  (a)  physical,  emotional  and  mental 
fitness,  (6)  an  appreciation  of  the  science  and  art 
of  living,  (c)  a  genuine  interest  in  teaching  as  a 
profession,  (d)  an  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  education  as  a  constructive  agency  in  maintain- 
ing and  improving  our  American  way  of  life,  (e) 
capacity  for  becoming  leaders  of  learners,  (/)  an  ap- 
titude for  the  teaching  area  and  school  level  chosen, 
ig)  satisfactory  academic  achievement,  and  (A) 
adequate  general  scholarship. 

B.  These  common  concepts  should  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  minimum  pattern  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
certification  as  foUows: 

(1)  The  amoimt  and  quality  of  training  of  an 
out-of-State  appHcant  for  a  secondary  certificate 
should  be  substantially  equivalent  to  that  required 
for  the  secondary  certificate  in  the  State  in  which 
he  applies. 


(2)  The  applicant  should  be  graduated  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  a  four-year  college 
accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  or  similar  accrediting 
authority. 

(3)  The  applicant  should  show  by  an  official 
transcript  that  he  has  completed  a  curriculum 
substantially  as  foUows: 

(a)  There  shall  be  a  transcript  of  college  work 
showing  that  the  applicant  has  a  broad  general 
knowledge  of  the  major  problems  of  social  life 
represented  by  approximately  2  years  of  study  (10- 
12  semester  horn's)  each  in  English,  Sciences 
(mathematics  may  be  included),  and  Social 
Sciences,  and  4  semester  hours  in  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Safety. 

(6)  The  transcript  of  college  work  should  show 
that  the  applicant  has  had  adequate  preparation 
in  the  areas  in  which  he  desires  to  teach ;  a  minimum 
of  24  semester  hours  in  English,  18  semester  hours 
(based  on  2  high  school  imits)  in  Foreign  Language, 
27  semester  hours  in  Science,  27  semester  hours  in 
Social  Science,  and  15  semester  hours  in  Mathe- 
matics. Additional  individual  subjects  may  be 
added  to  the  certificate  if  the  appUcant  has  12 
semester  hours  in  each. 

(c)  The  transcript  of  college  work  shall  show  that 
the  applicant  has  had  18  semester  hours  in  Educa- 
tion and  has  (1)  an  understanding  of  how  children 
learn  and  the  imphcations  of  the  learning  process 
for  secondary  pupils  (at  least  one  course  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology),  (2)  an  understanding  of  the 
learning  programs  in  the  secondary  school,  and  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  materials  and  methods  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  secondary  pupils  (two  courses 
relating  to  organization  and  curriculmn  of  the 
secondary  school),  and  (3)  an  opportunity  to 
integrate  his  own  educational  experience  by  actual 
teaching  in  a  secondary  school  under  competent 
guidance  (six  semester  hours  or  90  clock  hours  in 
related  methods,  observation,  participation,  and 
directed  teaching  in  a  secondary  school). 

{d)  If  an  appUcant  has  15  semester  hours  in 
Education  distributed  as  in  "c"  above,  he  may  be 
issued  a  temporary  certificate,  and  given  1  year 
in  which  to  complete  the  additional  3  semester 
hours;  and  if  the  appUcant  lacks  not  more  than  6 
semester  hours  in  his  teaching  field,  or  fields,  and 
in  General  Education,  he  may  be  issued  a  tem- 
porary certificate  and  given  1  year  in  which  to 
complete  the  additional  semester  hours.  , 

(4)  The   6   semester   hour   coiu'se   in   directed      ^ 
teaching  should  include  a  minimiun  of  90  clock 
hours  in  integrated  work  in  methods,  observation. 
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participation,  and  teaching  with  a  minimum  of  40 
percent  of  the  time  devoted  to  actual  teaching. 

(5)  Each  State  in  the  Southeast  shoidd  Ust  the 
colleges  which  meet  the  standards  set  out  in  these 
agreements,  and  which  have  their  teacher  education 
progiams  organized  and  conducted  according  to 
the  spirit  of  these  agreements,  and  furnish  each 
State  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Certifica- 
tion with  this  list  for  his  guidance  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  reciprocal  relations;  and  this  list 
should  be  kept  up  to  date. 
2.  Training  of  Elementary   Teachers.     It  is  fm-ther 
recommended   that  State  Departments  of  Education 
through    their    Directors    of    Teacher    Training    and 
Certification  work  out  a  similar  action  program  for  the 
training  of  elementary  teachers. 

Continuity  of  Service  for  Public  School  Teachers  '* 

1.  As  a  beginning  toward  improving  practices  relat- 
ing to  continuity  of  service  for  teachers  the  following 
general  principles  should  be  agreed  on  as  the  basis  for 
practices: 

A.  The  general  welfare  of  children  is  best  pro- 
vided by  the  continued  service  of  competent 
teachers. 

B.  An  adequate  code  of  professional  ethics 
defining  relationships  among  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  between  boards  of  education  and 
the  teachers  is  essential  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  continuity  of  service  of  teachers. 

C.  Continuity  of  service  for  teachers  is  better 
obtained  and  administered  in  the  larger  local 
Tinits  of  school  administration  than  in  the  smaller 
districts. 

D .  A  competent  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
opportunity  for  continuous  employment  as  long  as 
he  renders  efficient  service. 

E.  Administrative  procedures  and  practices 
should  be  such  as  to  encourage  competent  teachers 
to  remain  in  the  profession. 

F.  Successful  operation  of  continuity  of  service 
for  teachers  depends  upon  an  adequate  State 
system  of  certification  of  teachers.  Such  a  system 
is  better  established  and  administered  under 
regidations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  than 
by  statutory  provision. 

G.  Teachers  should  be  protected  in  the  promo- 
tion of  policies  for  the  welfare  of  public  schools. 

H.  Successful  operation  of  continuity  of  service 
for  teachers  should  be  accompanied  by  or  preceded 
by  an  adequate  teacher  retirement  system. 


'*  Source  of  recommendations  is  Continuity  of  StrticefOT  Ttachcrs  in  Southern  Statet, 
Southern  States  Work-Conference  on  School  Administrative  Problems,  1940.  Pub- 
lished by  Florida  State  Department  of  Edacatlon,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


2.  Not  until  desirable  practices  are  generally  ob- 
served throughout  a  State  should  any  movement 
toward  law  be  undertaken.  Legislation  is  not  effective 
unless  practice  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  support  the 
legislation. 

3.  As  a  basis  for  bringing  about  improvements  in  any 
State,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
present  practices.  A  State  must  begin  where  it  is  now, 
and  plan  improvements  that  wUl  result  in  successively 
better  conditions. 

4.  Where  teachers  do  not  at  the  present  time  have 
adequate  protection  from  dismissal  during  the  year,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  take  steps  to  give  needed  protection 
in  this  respect.  Employing  boards  might  be  persuaded 
to  adopt  and  follow  the  policy  of  emplojdng  teachers 
for  the  full  term,  subject  to  dismissal  only  for  cause 
and  after  opportunity  for  hearing.  This  step  will 
probably  be  needed  in  very  few  communities  during  the 
war. 

5.  In  the  administrative  field  there  are  undoubtedly 
a  number  of  improvements  to  be  brought  about  in 
many  commimities.  Small  districts  where  one-teacher 
schools  have  to  be  maintained,  small  and  inadequate 
high  schools,  meager  teaching  supphes,  an  unsatis- 
factory salary  schedule,  selection  of  teachers  by  lay 
boards  rather  than  by  the  professional  head  of  the 
school,  and  other  similar  unsatisfactory  administrative 
practices  wiU  need  to  be  overcome  where  they  exist. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  other  steps  that  will  need 
to  be  taken  in  communities  of  States  where  such  prac- 
tices are  not  now  common.  No  single  one  of  these 
steps  will  solve  the  problem,  yet  each  step  will  contribute 
to  the  solution: 

A.  Notification  of  aU  teachers  regarding  reap- 
pointment at  least  by  the  close  of  school  during 
any  year. 

B.  Employment  of  teachers  under  a  continuing 
contract  or  at  least  under  a  longer  term  contract 
than  an  annual  contract.  In  some  States  this 
cannot  be  done  without  changing  the  law,  but  in 
many  States  it  is  possible  if  the  employing  board 
will  adopt  such  policy. 

C.  Dismissal  only  for  good  cause  after  an  oppor- 
timity  for  a  hearing  of  teachers  who  have  served 
satisfactorily  for  a  specified  length  of  time  such  as 
two  or  three  years. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  if  such  steps  as 
those  listed  above  coiild  be  taken  by  all  employing 
boards  there  would  be  no  need  for  legislation.  How- 
ever, it  will  also  have  to  be  recognized  that  some  boards 
probably  would,  for  one  reason  or  another,  refuse  or 
fail  to  adopt  even  some  of  the  most  desirable  and  neces- 
sary practices.  Legislation  wiU  then  become  necessary 
to  give  protection  in  isolated  cases. 
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6.  In  some  States  desirable  legal  safeguards  for 
continuity  of  service  have  been  or  may  be  included  in 
a  single  bill  and  enacted  as  a  comprehensive  unified 
program.  Such  a  law  is  commonly  designated  as  a 
tenure  law.  In  other  States  legal  safeguards  may  be 
adopted  over  a  period  of  years  rather  than  all  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  one  legislative  act  may  relate  to 
procedures  for  dismissing  teachers  during  the  year; 
another  which  may  come  at  a  different  session  of  the 
legislature  may  provide  for  continuing  instead  of  annual 
contracts;  and  still  another  may  provide  for  notification 
regarding  reemplojinent  by  a  designated  time  not  later 
than  the  close  of  school.  All  legislation  relating  to 
continuity  of  service  should  grow  out  of  and  be  con- 
sistent ^vith  principles  which  are  commonlj'  accepted 
and  recognized  as  valid.  Aloreover,  every  legislative 
act,  no  matter  with  what  phase  of  the  program  it  deals, 
should  be  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  other  acts 
which  will  logically  grow  out  of  the  accepted  principles. 

7.  The  proposal  for  legislation  relating  to  continuity 
of  service  or  teniu-e  for  teachers  should  ordinarily  origi- 
nate with  the  State  teachers'  association.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  by  the  teachers'  association 
to  work  on  the  problems  of  continuity  of  service  is  a 
logical  starting  point.  This  committee  should  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  teaching  profession,  and  should 
be  composed  of  at  least  seven  members,  a  class  room 
teacher,  a  high  school  principal,  an  elementary  school 
principal,  a  superintendent,  a  State  Department  of 
Education  representative,  a  supervisor,  and  a  college 
representative.  It  is  well  to  emphasize  that  the  chosen 
committee  should  be  retained  as  far  as  practicable  over 
the  period  of  years  of  study  in  efforts  toward  enactment 
of  desirable  legislation. 

8.  Active  support  of  board  members,  the  people  who 
patronize  the  schools,  governors,  and  members  of  legis- 
latures should  be  sought  through  a  definite  program  of 
education. 

Negro  Education  " 

In  every  State  of  the  Southeast  there  are  problems  in 
the  field  of  Negro  education  which  should  be  solved 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  practicable  solution 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  situation  and 
needs  of  the  individual  States,  which  vary  somewhat 
although  the  basic  needs  are  more  or  less  common  to  all 
States.  The  following  steps  are  recommended  for 
consideration;  from  among  them  and  through  analysis 
of  the  situation  within  the  State,  the  leaders  in  each 
State  should  be  able  to  evolve  a  practicable  program 
which  will  result  in  material  improvement. 

1^  These  recommendations  with  a  few  minor  adaptations  wore  taken  from  Ntgro 
Education,  Bulletin  No.  6,  Southern  States  Work-Conference  on  School  Administra- 
tive Problems,  1941,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


1 .  Continuing  Study  and  Evaluation  of  Needs. — Each 
State  should  have  some  definite  plan  for  studying  and 
evaluating  the  educational  need  of  both  races.  There 
should  be  advisory  committees,  representing  both  races 
and  including  outstanding  lay  leaders,  representatives 
from  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  from  the 
public  elementary  and  high  schools,  to  aid  State  school 
authorities  in  determining  studies  which  should  be 
made,  and  to  assist  in  integrating  these  studies  and  in 
making  available  the  results.  These  committees  should 
evaluate  the  relative  needs  of  education  for  the  races  and 
assist  in  developing  a  program  which  will  assure  needed 
improvements  ia  proper  relationship  to  all  other  phases 
of  education  in  the  State.  The  State  Superintendent 
or  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  and  integrating  work. 

2.  Assuring  Better  Understanding. — Procedures  for 
assuring  better  understanding  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  that  can  be  taken.  There  are 
many  members  of  both  races  who  do  not  adequately 
understand  the  problems  involved.  Some  members 
of  the  Negro  race  may  not  properly  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  solving  the  financial  and  other  problems 
which  must  be  solved  before  some  of  the  inequahties 
can  be  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  some  members  of 
the  white  race  may  not  fuUy  appreciate  the  difficulties 
under  which  Negro  schools  have  had  to  operate  in  a 
number  of  areas  and  may  not  have  realized  the  signifi- 
cance or  extent  of  the  problems  involved.  In  addition 
to  the  organization  of  committees  to  assist  in  continuing 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  problems  in  the  field,  the 
following  steps  should  be  helpful: 

A.  Group  Conierences. — Group  or  district  con- 
ferences with  county  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools,  board  members  and  other  outstanding 
leaders  should  be  organized  and  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. At  such  conferences,  the  State  Superintend- 
ent or  Commissioner  of  Education  might  pre- 
side and  guide  the  discussion  which  should  be 
planned  to  cover  aU  of  the  significant  problems 
involved.  The  first  series  of  such  conferences 
might  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  recent  trends 
and  developments  in  the  field,  to  a  summary  of 
court  decisions,  and  to  a  discussion  of  funda- 
mental principles  which  should  be  followed  in 
developing  the  program.  Later  conferences  could 
give  attention  to  details  of  the  program,  per- 
haps considering  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  committees  discussed  above.  These  group  or 
district  conferences  might  properly  either  be  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  a  State-mde  conference 
attended  by  outstanding  educational  leaders  and     m 
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in  which  the  committee  designated  to  guide 
the  study  and  evaluation  of  problems  could 
participate. 

B.  Local    Meetings. — In    addition    to    properly 
'    planned  and  State-sponsored   district  and   State 

conferences,  encouragement  shoidd  be  given  to 
the  organization  of  local  meetings.  Such  meetings 
might  include  the  leading  officials  and  citizens 
of  the  coimty  or  city  involved  and  might 
serve  as  a  forum  for  a  discussion  of  problems  in 
the  field  of  Negro  education  as  related  to  other 
aspects  of  education.  Too  great  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  on  the  importance  of  careful  planning 
for  such  conferences.  Leaders  should  be  very 
carefully  selected  for  their  ability  to  guide  dis- 
cussion constructively  and  to  center  attention  on 
fundamental  principles  and  issues. 

C.  Study  Groups. — In  each  State,  there  should 
be  a  definite  plan  for  stimulathig  the  organization 
of  study  groups  and  for  bringing  into  college 
courses  various  problems  connected  with  the 
education  of  Negroes  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the 
South.  Some  of  the  steps  which  might  be  taken 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Seminars  might  be  offered  in  State  Univer- 
sities and  other  colleges  or  universities  of  from 
two  to  six  weeks  during  summer  terms.  Such 
seminars  should  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
and  frank  discussion  of  all  major  problems  relating 
to  education  of  Negroes  in  each  State.  These 
seminars  should  be  open  to  superintendents  of 
schools  and  other  educational  leaders  and  should 
be  guided  or  directed  by  someone  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  and  has  devoted  extensive 
study  to  the  problem  of  Negro  education.  The 
State  agent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Negro  education  in  the  State  might 
assume  the  major  responsibility  for  the  seminar. 

(2)  In  each  college,  there  should  be  at  least 
one  course  which  has  a  major  unit  in  problems  in 
Negro  education  and  race  relations.  Such  a 
course  should  probably  be  open  to  junioi-s,  seniors, 
or  graduate  students  and  should  be  specific  rather 
than  general. 

(3)  There  should  also  be  courses  in  Negro  col- 
leges which  center  attention  specifically  on  the 
study  of  problems  in  the  field  of  education  for 
Negroes  as  related  to  the  entire  educational  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  possible  to  have  both  seminars 
and  units  in  regular  coiu^es  which  might  be  offered 
not  only  during  summers  but  also  during  the 
regular  school  term.  These  sliould  be  available 
for  Negro  principals  and  teachers  and  should  be 


directed  by  competent  instructors  of  both  races 
who  know  and  understand  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gles and  development  of  the  Negro  race. 

3.  Improving  State  and  Local  Finavcing  of  Schools. — 
Those  interested  in  removing  inequalities  in  any  phase 
of  education,  such  as  inequahties  between  urban  and 
rural  schools  or  inequalities  between  white  and  Negro 
schools  should  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
improvement  of  the  systems  of  State  and  local  financing 
of  schools  in  the  various  States.  (See  recommendations 
on  School  Finances.) 

4.  Insuring  More  Adequate  Salaries. — In  States  in 
which  there  is  now  a  marked  differential  between 
salaries  of  white  and  Negro  teachers  with  the  same 
competence  (defined  to  include  not  only  training  and 
experience,  but  all  other  pertinent  factors),  plans 
should  be  made  for  bringing  about  needed  adjustments. 
In  fact,  the  State  has  a  responsibility  for  assisting 
through  its  standards  and  policies  to  make  these 
adjustments  possible.  If  adjustments  must  be  made 
entirely  by  local  school  administrative  units  and  out  of 
local  funds,  they  wQl  be  impracticable  in  a  nmnber  of 
administrative  units  without  reducing  salaries  of 
white  teachers  which,  of  couirse,  will  be  imdesirable. 
Complete  adjustments  will,  imdoubtedly,  not  be  prac- 
ticable immediately  in  many  administrative  units  and 
in  a  number  of  States.  In  many  cases,  where  funds 
are  particularly  limited,  the  first  steps  toward  the 
elimination  of  salary  differentials  might  begin  with 
those  teachers  who  hold  certificates  based  on  two  or 
more  years  of  college  work.  States  can  also  take 
another  step  which,  to  some  extent,  has  a  bearing  on 
the  question  of  salaries.  The  State  can  assist  in 
regiilating  teacher  loads  by  calcidating  need  on  the 
basis  of  attendance  of  children  of  each  race.  The 
number  of  teachers  of  either  race  which  may  be  em- 
ployed will,  therefore,  need  to  be  somewhat  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  at 
school.  Establishment  of  standards  in  this  area  will 
assure  more  equitable  teacher  loads  and,  conse- 
quently, more  equitable  use  of  the  funds  available 
for  salaries. 

5.  Providing  Other  Facilities  and  Serrices  Needed. — As 
in  the  field  of  salaries,  State  standards  or  regulations 
alone  cannot  possibly  assure  entirely  equitable  provision 
of  all  needed  school  facilities  m  the  various  administra- 
tive imits.  State  regulations,  in  other  words,  cannot 
solve  the  i)roblem  completely  because  leeway  must 
be  left  for  local  initiative.  However,  the  estabiislmient 
of  desirable  State  standards  can  assist  materially  in 
assuring  that  other  facilities  needed  for  the  schools  in 
addition  to  teachers  will  be  reasonably  adequate. 
These  standards  should  recognize  the  desirability  of 
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and  assure  the  provision  of  various  instructional  sup- 
plies, including  library  books,  reasonably  adequate 
equipment,  transportation  which  meets  minimimi 
requirements  and  buildings  which  are  reasonably  ade- 
quate even  in  the  poorest  administrative  imits.  A 
satisfactory  program  of  State  and  local  financing  of 
schools  will  assist  materially  in  eliminating  many  of  the 
inequalities  which  now  exist  between  various  groups 
and  races. 

A.  Improving  School  Organization,  Administra- 
tion, and  Supervision. — Schools  very  seldom  rise  far 
above  the  level  established  by  the  administrative 
units  in  which  they  are  located.  The  estabUsh- 
ment  of  higher  qualifications  for  superintendents 
and  the  scheduling  of  elections  at  a  time  when  no 
other  political  elections  are  being  held  should  assist 
materially.  Competent  local  leadership  is  just  as 
essential  as  improvement  in  State  systems  of 
school  finance  and  other  related  areas  if  handicaps 
with  which  the  Negro  schools  in  many  sections  are 
confronted  are  to  be  removed. 

B.  Teacher  Improvement. — Although  standards 
for  training  of  teachers  in  the  South  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  many  other  States,  there  is 
still  in  many  areas  a  tendency  to  employ  teachers 
who  meet  only  the  barest  minimum  standards. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  employment  of  Negro 
teachers  in  rural  areas.  Standards  for  selection  of 
teachers  should  be  raised  for  practically  all  rural 
schools.  Programs  of  teacher  training  should  be 
revised  in  the  Ught  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
those  with  whom  they  waU  work.  In-service 
teachers  should  be  given  further  incentive  for 
improvement.  Teachers  shouJd  also  be  given 
more  assurance  of  continuity  of  service  in  their 
positions  as  long  as  their  work  is  satisfactory  and 
they  continue  to  improve. 

C.  Improving  the  Curriculum. — The  curricidum 
should  be  adjusted  to  assure  that  the  educational 
program  will  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  Negro 
people  of  the  community  and  help  them  to  improve 
in  health,  in  personal,  family  and  community 
living,  in  economic  status,  and  in  fact  in  every 
other  respect.  If  the  schools  are  to  become  the 
force  they  should  be  in  lifting  the  levels  of  the 
Negro  communities  they  serve,  a  much  more 
djTiamic  program  must  be  developed  in  general  in 
this  area. 

D.  Transportation,  Consolidation  and  Build- 
ings.— The  problem  of  transportation  for  Negro 
pupils  has  hardly  been  touched  in  many  areas. 
There  are  still  numerous  mstances  where  children 
are  walking  4  or  5  nailes  to  school  and  of  other 
children   who   cannot   get   to   school   because   of 


distance.  Systems  of  State  aid  should  make 
possible  transportation  without  extra  local  financial 
burdens  when  such  transportation  is  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children.  This  will  make  possible  the  discontinua- 
tion of  many  small  schools  and  the  establishment 
of  more  adequate  centers.  Surveys  and  other 
comprehensive  studies  are  needed  as  a  means  for 
carefully  planning  this  program  and  for  developing 
adequate  school  building  and  equipment  programs. 
E.  School  Attendance. — Compulsory  attendance 
and  child-labor  laws  should  still  fiu-ther  be  strength- 
ened in  a  number  of  States.  There  are  still  too 
many  children,  particularly  children  of  the  Negro 
race,  who  drop  out  of  school  for  work  or  even  for 
less  important  reasons. 

6.  Establishing  More  Adequate  Standards. — ^The  prob- 
lem of  preparing  adequate  minim.um  and  desirable 
standards  for  schools  is,  of  coiu"se,  related  to  every 
aspect  of  the  program  for  both  races  but  is  particularly 
important  for  Negro  schools.  Schools  can  be  found 
today  not  only  for  Negi-oes  but  also  for  whites,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas,  which  do  not  meet  any  conceiv- 
able, desirable  standards.  Such  schools  have  merely 
provided  a  place  from  year  to  year  where  children 
can  get  some  instruction.  In  the  first  place,  the  local 
school  administrative  unit,  which  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that  an  adequate  minimum  in 
the  way  of  educational  opportimity  is  assured  for  all 
children  in  the  unit.  The  matter  of  estabhshing  ade- 
quate standards,  however,  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the 
local  school  units  because  some  of  them  have  such  limited 
resources  that  even  the  best  standards  they  could 
afford  to  estabhsh  would  be  entirely  inadequate.  The 
State,  then ,  must  assume  the  leadership  in  assuring  that 
adequate  standards  are  established  for  all  children  in 
the  State  and  that  sufiicient  funds  are  made  available 
and  are  so  distributed  and  administered  that  these 
standards  become  practicable.  This  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  the  mere  act  of  establishing  a  require- 
ment is  suflBcient.  In  fact,  there  is  danger  that  the 
States  may  go  too  far  in  centralizing  responsibility. 
The  major  problem  is  to  determine  how  adequate 
standards  can  best  be  estabhshed  and  administered 
through  cooperative  effort  of  State  and  local  school 
officials  and  teachers. 

7.  Improving  State  Services  in  the  Field  of  Negro  Educa- 
tion.— All  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  recognized 
their  responsibility  for  providing  leadership  and  guid- 
ance in  the  field  of  Negro  education.  Every  Southern 
State  provides  through  its  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  its  institutions  of  higher  learning  material 
assistance  in  this  field.     In  many  cases,  these  services 
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have  either  been  made  possible  or  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  as  the  result  of  grants  from  philanthropic 
agencies  and  institutions.  States  should  continue  to 
recognize  their  responsibility  in  this  area  and  should 
take  every  step  possible  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
services  provided.  There  has  sometimes  been  a  ten- 
dency to  leave  most  of  the  responsibility  for  Negro 
schools  to  the  persons  or  divisions  assigned  to  that  work. 
During  coming  years,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
maximum  results  can  be  attained  only  through  increased 
cooperation  from  the  other  divisions  and  services. 
Only  when  all  administrative  supervisory,  teacher 
training,  and  other  agencies  of  the  State  direct  proper 
attention  to  the  field  of  Negro  education  can  the  rate  of 
progress  be  improved. 

8.  Assistance  From  Philanthropic  Agents. — Philan- 
thropic agencies  deserve  much  credit  for  many  forward 
steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  field  of  education 
for  Negroes.  These  agencies  shoiild  be  given  every 
encouragement  to  continue  to  provide  guidance  and 
assistance  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  during  pre- 
vious years.  Moreover,  many  benefits  can  still  result 
from  continued  financial  aid  from  these  philanthropic 
agencies  to  assist  the  chief  State  school  officers  of 
the  South  to  retain  and  continue  the  services  of  the 
State  Agents  for  Negro  Schools  during  coming  years. 
During  recent  years,  philanthropic  agencies  have  with- 
drawn, or  proposed  to  withdraw,  some  of  the  grants 
with  the  thought  that  the  States  should  take  over  more 
services.  This  move  is  undoubtedly  logical,  yet  it 
should  not  definitely  take  place  until  assurances  have 
been  received  that  the  States  are  in  position  to  continue 
the  services  and  make  further  improvements  during 
coming  years. 


It  must  be  recognized  that  at  the  present  time,  at  least, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  most  of  the  Southern  States 
to  provide  school  facilities  for  Negroes  which  are  com- 
pletely equal  to  those  provided  by  whites  without 
greatly  and  materially  handicapping  the  white  schools 
and  even  without  reducing  salaries  for  white  teachers. 
Recent  developments  have  indicated  that  the  Southeast- 
ern States  are  willing  to  face  the  problem  of  improving 
Negro  schools  and  will  voluntarily  make  many  needed 
improvements  in  the  immediate  future.  It  becomes 
increasingly  obvious,  however  that  the  Southeastern 
States  cannot  satisfactorily  solve  this  problem  with- 
out material  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  tax  base  available  to  the  States  to  use  in  sup- 
porting schools  and  other  governmental  functions  is 
being  narrowed  year  by  year  as  the  result  of  the  extension 
of  Federal  taxes.  The  Federal  taxing  policy,  therefore, 
is  increasingly  making  it  impracticable  for  the  South- 
eastern States  to  extend  their  taxing  policy  program 
suflSciently  to  remove  existing  inequalities  and  to  meet 
satisfactorily  the  needs  of  aU  schools.  Moreover, 
Federal  policy,  through  constitutional  provisions  and 
court  decisions,  has  established  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding educational  facilities  for  Negroes  and  for  seeing 
that  these  facilities  are  equivalent  to  those  provided  for 
whites.  Since  Federal  policy  has  been  significant  in 
establishing  requirements  which  must  be  met  by  the 
various  States,  and,  likewise,  has  been  significant  in 
limiting  the  taxing  ability  of  the  States  to  provide 
resources  to  meet  these  requirements,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  Federal  policy  should  be  responsible  for 
determining  that  the  resources  of  the  Nation  should  be 
used  to  provide  the  educational  facilities  needed  for  the 
children  of  the  Nation. 


I 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT 


I 


In  periods  of  crisis  the  weaknesses  of  a  society  make 
their  appearances,  frequently  to  confuse  and  obstmct 
efforts  at  deahng  with  the  forces  involved.  The  high 
rate  of  rejection  because  of  physical  disabihties  of 
draftees  for  our  citizens'  army  has  once  more  proclaimed 
what  competent  health  authorities  have  long  recog- 
nized: The  state  of  the  health  of  the  Nation  is  far 
below  the  standard  at  which  it  should  be  maintained 
both  for  the  safety  of  individuals  and  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Economists  may  study  and  plan  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  a  region  or  the  Nation  but  their 
plans  require  the  best  possible  state  of  public  health 
for  their  full  realization.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
we  are  faced  with  the  familiar  "vicious  circle"  when  we 
relate  health  to  economic  conditions.  Poor  health 
affects  seriously  the  capacity  of  a  people  to  produce  or 
even  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  work.  Poverty  m 
economic  resources  in  turn  prevents  a  region  or  Nation 
from  realizing  a  high  standard  of  health.  In  the  South- 
east, with  its  low  per  capita  mcome,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly thousands  of  persons  who  are  ill-fed  and  disease 
ridden,  who  must  remain  poor  because  of  low  energy 
capacity  and  who  cannot  even  enjoy  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  available  because  of  physical  disabili- 
ties, which  often  may  not  be  immediately  apparent. 

Many  indices  are  cited  in  these  days  as  proof  of 
the  adjustment  or  maladjustment  of  the  social  order. 
Among  them,  those  which  need  to  be  weighted  heavily 
are  such  figures  as  morbidity  rates,  death  rates,  medical 
and  hospital  costs,  per  capita  expenditures  for  public 
health  facilities,  ratio  of  nurses,  doctors,  health  officers, 
etc.,  to  the  population.  An  economic  structure  that 
is  possessed  of  abundant  but  inadequately  utilized  re- 
sources is  certain  to  express  itself  in  such  indices. 

Importance  of  Public  Health  Planning 

A  public  health  program  in  its  broadest  aspect  would 
be  concerned  with  all  of  those  aspects  of  the  material 
level  of  living  which  promote  health.  Undoubtedly 
before  the  health  of  the  Nation  has  attained  the  high 
standard  that  is  possible,  economic  experts  and  medical 
experts  must  sit  at  common  conference  tables.  But 
public  health  has  its  narrower  and  more  institutionalized 
field.  The  present  organization  of  public  health  forces 
is  focused  upon  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  people 

1  Prepared  by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Alexander,  Planning  Technician,  Atlanta  Field 
Office,  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  with  the  piidance  of  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Abercrombie,  member,  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Commission,  and  director, 
Georgia  State  Health  Department. 
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at  a  normal  level  where  individuals  are  free  from  disease 
and  defect.  It  seeks  not  to  cure  but  to  prevent.  It  is  a 
step  ahead  of  the  most  advanced  medical  therapy  which 
seeks  to  restore  normal  bodily  functions.  The  public 
health  program  seeks  to  obviate,  in  so  far  as  medical 
knowledge  permits,  the  loss  of  the  normal  physical 
processes  of  the  organism.  While  it  must  all  too  fre- 
quently give  attention  to  curative  medicine,  its  true 
objective  is  conservation.  Public  health  is  decidedly  a 
field  in  which  the  planner  must  function.  Threats  to 
physical  well-being  of  the  population  must  be  studied, 
anticipated,  and  obstructed.  In  the  past  decade,  public 
interest  in  conservation  has  risen  like  a  mighty  tide. 
Water  resources,  scenic  resources,  the  soil,  forests, 
minerals,  oil,  wildlife,  all  have  come  in  for  attention 
and  positive  efforts  for  their  conservation  have  been 
made  on  a  national  scale.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  human 
resources  of  the  Nation  have  been  given  equal  consider- 
ation, although  within  recent  years  an  awakening  to 
the  significance  of  health  conservation  has  manifested 
itself  both  locally  and  on  a  national  scale. 

In  the  Southeast  which,  because  of  its  high  birth 
rates,  is  increasingly  being  thought  of  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Nation,  conservation  of  human  life  assumes  considerable 
significance.  The  public  health  program  in  tliis  region 
is  also  significant  because  more  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country  there  are  serious  health  hazards. 
The  low  income  of  the  people,  large  groups  of  both 
Negi'oes  and  whites  who  are  retarded  in  educational 
opportunities  and  hence  ignorant  of  health  practices, 
the  moist,  warm  climate  which  favors  the  development 
of  microscopic  organisms,  the  rapid  growth  of  urban 
centers  in  the  past  two  decades,  and  the  traditional  food 
habits  common  to  people  living  in  subtropical  areas  are 
conditions  which  call  for  an  aggressive  health  program. 

Public  health  activities  constitute  no  threat  to  private 
practice  except  where  the  costs  of  the  latter  are  prohibi 
tive  of  wide  distribution  of  services  with  the  consfr 
quence  that  a  large  sector  of  the  population  cannot  pro 
cure  them.  It  should  be  recognized  that  these  ai'e  thi 
simple  facts:  Our  physicians  are  indispensable  to  public 
health,  and  public  health  is  good  for  the  practices  of  doc- 
tors. The  dowTiward  trend  of  the  general  death  rate  has 
been  the  work  of  practicing  doctors,  microbe  hunters,  en- 
gineers, healthmen,  and  nurses,  all  working  together  tOj 
defeat  misery  and  death.  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  thii 
battle  would  have  even  begun,  at  the  century's  turn, 
had  not  doctors  gained  those  powerful  allies,  the  public 
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healthmen.  The  early  work  of  these  healthmen  was 
often  futile — their  concern  being  the  removal  of  filth 
of  aU  kinds  whenever  such  filth  in  their  judgment 
endangered  the  lives  or  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Microbe  hunting  revolutionized  aU  that  and  typhoid 
fever  became  a  public  ill  no  longer  to  be  battled  by  the 
private  physician.  Engineers  went  to  work  in  blocking 
off  these  typhoid  germs.  Pure  water  and  milk  became 
the  goals  of  the  healthmen.  Then  the  healthmen 
developed  official  mortahty  bookkeeping  to  inform  the 
doctors  of  the  death  rates  from  the  various  diseases  they 
tvere  treating,  enabling  them  to  attain  some  degree  of 
rehability  for  their  treatment  methods. 

City,  State,  and  Federal  health  laboratories  began  to 
give  family  doctors  mass  death-fighting  ammunition- 
serum  for  diphtheria  and  other  diseases.  The  microbe 
himters,  X-rajTnen,  chest  surgeons,  public  healtlmien, 
and  nurses — in  cooperation  with  family  physicians- — 
attacked  tuberculosis,  with  the  result  that  even  though 
the  disease  is  still  a  major  cause  of  death  in  the  Nation, 
its  rate  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Public  healthmen 
began  to  inspect  pubHc  schools,  reporting  their  discov- 
eries to  family  doctors  for  action.  Thus,  almost  every 
cause  of  death  was  now  being  fought  among  the  whole 
people,  not  solely  among  individuals  already  threatened. 
And  the  victories  were  the  work — not  merely  of  the 
doctors  alone — but  of  a  new  health  army  composed  of 
nurses,  engineers,  doctors,  public  healthmen,  microbe 
specialists,  and  chemists.  Careful  studies  show  that, 
instead  of  its  being  invaded,  private  practice  has  actu- 
ally been  expanded  through  the  activities  of  the  public 
health  program.  Thus  the  role  of  pubHc  health  is  that 
of  a  catalyst — it  organizes  the  medical  forces  of  a  region 
or  of  the  Nation  for  the  conservation  of  the  people's 
health.     It  is  the  over-aU  planner — aiming  at  demo- 


cratic and  volunteer  cooperation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  public.  Institutional  patterns  have  already 
developed  in  the  field  of  public  health  which  are 
peculiarly  American  and  which  will  increasingly  give 
direction  to  medical  service  without  seriously  violating 
private  practice,  except  when  such  practice  becomes  too 
costly,  but  actually  leading  private  practice  to  a  posi- 
tion of  more  effective  service  as  well  as  giving  it  eco- 
nomic stability.  The  public  health  movement  is  simply 
another  aspect  of  social  organization  evolving  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  complex  modem  society — and 
because  it  is  this,  orderly  planning  of  its  development  is 
imperative.  Such  planning  to  be  effective  and  demo- 
cratic must  receive  the  contributions  not  only  of  the 
technically  equipped  health  expert  but  also  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  of  the  average  citizen. 

Public  Health  Problems 

The  fimction  of  public  health  must  be  reinterpreted 
as  the  concern  of  the  entire  people.  The  limited 
concept,  too  frequently  applied  to  public  health 
programs,  that  they  are  for  the  poor  and  underpriv- 
ileged only,  must  be  eradicated  from  the  thinking  of 
all  classes  of  the  population — the  poorer  groups,  and 
especially  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  activities 
of  health  departments  which  concern  aU  classes  are 
numerous  (see  table  XIV,  pp.  200-01).  The  direct 
medical  attention  which  is  given  the  less  fortujiate 
economic  groups  is  only  one  segment  of  the  health 
program — sanitation,  milk  inspection,  immunization, 
physical  examinations  in  pubUc  schools,  maternal  and 
child  health  clinics,  nutritional  clinics,  syphilis  clinics, 
etc.,  are  services  for  all  classes  and  shoidd  be  so  con- 
ceived. 


Table  I. — Sources  of  nutrients  in  diets  of  farm  operators  whose  diets  were  in  the  money-value  range  $2.08-$S.76  -per  food-expenditure 

unit  per  week,  Southeast  and  North  and  West ' 
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east 

Xorth 
and  ' 
West 

South- 
east 

North 
and  I 
West 

South- 
east 

North 
and  » 
West 

South- 
east 

North 
and  ' 
West 

South- 
east 

North 
and! 
West 

South- 
east 

North 
and! 
West 

South- 
east 

North 
and  1 
West 

South- 
east 

North 
and< 
West 

21 

17 

10 

25 

2 

5 
41 
10 
15 
11 
3 
6 

6 

8 
21 

4 
21 
10 

7 
14 

4 
37 

7 
28 

3 

7 

4 

6 

38 

27 

1« 
6 

8 
3 

40 

20 

27 
9 
26 
17 
2 
6 

14 

4 
24 
1^ 

g 

22 

Leafv  preen  and  vellow  vegetables 

28 

23 

40 

16 

7 
18 
60 
3 
4 

4 

6 
15 

18 

19 
28 

24 
25 

9 
36 

15 
3<l 

18 

69 

73 

n 

4 
36 

15 
10 
9 

12 
18 
14 

9 
28 
27 

50 

6 

Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes 

4 
9 

6 
15 

2 

8 

8 

14 

IS 

93 

88 

88 

84 

94 

84 

87 

81 

92 

91 

92 

89 

87 

88 

98 

98 

94 

92 

■  Complied  from  tabulations  in  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  and  others.  Familn  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Leivlt,  Fire  FUgiom,  Farm  Series,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  405,  liMl.    (Subsequently  referred  to  by  title  only.) 

'  New  England.  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountains,  and  Pacific  Regions. 

'  indudcj  all  vegetables  except  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  dried  vegetables,  and  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables;  all  imits  except  citrus. 
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Selected  health  problems  of  the  Southeast  mclude 
nutrition  and  the  mcidence  of  several  diseases  as 
indicated  by  mortality  data.  In  general  the  differences 
between  health  problems  of  the  Southeast  and  those  of 
other  regions  are  largely  differences  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind.  True,  areas  of  malaria  prevalence  occur 
most  frequently  in  this  region  and  Southwestern  United 
States,  but  the  disease  exists  in  California  and  occurs 
periodically  in  areas  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Tu- 
berculosis exhibits  excess  prevalence  in  certain  southern 
areas  but  is  a  pubhc  health  problem  over  the  entire 
Nation.  Pellagra  occurs  throughout  the  Nation  in 
degrees  of  recognizable  prevalence  which  vary  with 
economic  differences.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  nutritional  deficiences  which  cause  it  are 
peculiar  to  the  Southeast. 

Following  the  discussion  of  selected  health  problems, 
the  facilities  available  for  meeting  these  and  other 
health  problems  are  described,  including  the  organiza- 
tional structure  and  financing  of  State  and  local  health 
programs,  hospital  facilities,  and  the  number  and 
distribution  of  physicians  in  the  region. 

Nutrition 

Each  year  brings  new  discoveries  of  the  significance 
of  nutrition  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  There  is  a 
considerable  body  of  scientific  information  relating  to 
nutritional  standards  bat  only  a  limited  amount  of  this 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the  people  and  un- 
doubtedly a  still  smaller  proportion  has  been  trans- 
lated into  their  dietary  practices.  Information  relating 
to  the  people's  dietary  habits  is  gradually  being  accu- 
mulated.^ 


Rural  Families^:  White  Farm  Operators* 

The  Sources  of  Nutrients  in  the  Diets  oj  Farm  Opera- 
tors.— A  comparison  of  the  food  sources  of  diets  within 

'  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  and  others,  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietarn  Level), 
Five  Regions,  Farm  Series,  U.  S.  Department  o(  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion No.  405, 1941,  and  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  and  Esther  F.  Phipard,  Diets  of  Families  of 
Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Cities,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Circu- 
lar 507.  January  1939,  are  the  most  comprehensive  surveys  of  dietary  practices.  These 
publications  will  be  referred  to  subsequently  by  title  only. 

>  The  materia!  for  this  section  on  rural  families  was  taken  from  Family  Food  Con- 
sumption and  Dietary  Levels,  Five  Regions,  Fann  Series.  The  data  are  for  some  12- 
month  period  in  193  J-36  and  some  7-day  period  during  1936  or  1937.  The  communities 
included  and  the  type  of  farming  practiced  are  given  below: 

Region,  State,  counties 
New  England:  Type  of  farming  <• 

Vermont -Franklin,  Chittenden... Dairy. 

Massachusetts— Bristol,  Plymouth Dairy,  poultry. 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central: 

New    Jersey  —  Camden,    Gloucester, 
Salem Truck. 

Pennsylvania— Lancaster General. 

Ohio— Crawford,  Knox,  Richland Do. 

Michigan— Lewanee... General,  dairy. 

Wisconsin— Dane Dairy. 

Illinois— De Witt,  Logan,  Macon,  Piatt.  Com,  other  cash  grain. 


the  money  value  range  $2.08-$2.76  per  food-e.xpendi- 
ture  imit  ^  per  week  of  farm  operators  in  the  Southeast 
and  the  North  and  West  is  presented  in  table  I.  Food 
energy  is  provided  primarily  by  fats  and  carbohydrates. 
It  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  internal  work  of  the  body 
and  to  provide  fuel  for  all  external  activity.  The  im- 
portance of  grain  products  in  the  Southeast  as  a  source 
of  energy  is  apparent  when  it  is  noted  (table  I)  that 
38  percent  of  aU  calories  were  from  this  source.  In  the 
North  and  West  the  som-ce  of  bodily  energy  was  less 
concentrated  in  the  grain  products  group. 

Proteins  are  essential  to  the  structure  of  various 
tissues,  especially  muscles,  and  to  numerous  regulatory 
mechanisms  of  the  body.  Proteins  are  foimd  in  many 
lands  of  food,  but  not  all  are  equally  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  body.  Milk,  eggs,  meat  and  fish 
supply  proteins  of  high  quaUty,  whereas  grain  products 
and  mature  beans  or  peas  provide  proteins  of  lower 
quahty.  At  every  level  of  money  value  of  food  for 
both  the  Southeast  and  North  and  West,  grain  products 
ranked  among  the  first  two  food  groups  in  the  proportion 
of  total  protein  which  they  contributed.  For  the  diets 
in  the  money-value  class  $2.08-$2.76  (table  I),  those 
in  the  Southeast  show  extensive  dependency  on  the 
inferior  proteins  of  grain  products. 


Iowa — Madison,     Mahaska,     Marion, 

Marshall,  Poweshiek Animal  specialty. 

Southeast: 

North  Carolina— Jackson,  Macon Self-sufficing. 

North  Carolina — Edgecombe,  Nash Cotton,  tobacco. 

South  Carolina— Clarendon,  Darling- 
ton, Florence,  Lee,  Marion,  Sumter-.  Cotton,  tobacco. 

Georgia— Clarke.  Elbert,  Greene,  Jack- 
son, Madison,  Morgan,  Oconee, 
Wilkes  Cotton. 

Mississippi  —  Bolivar,  Leflore,  Sun- 
flower, Washington. Do. 

Plains  and  Moimtain: 

North  Dakota — Barnes,  Cass,  Qripgs, 
Steels Wheat,  other  cash  grain. 

Kansas— Edwards,  Ford   Gray,  Meade.         Do. 

South  Dakota — Pem'iington Range  livestock  and  cash  grain. 

Montana — Custer Do, 

Colorado — Eagle,  Garfield,  Rio  Blanco.  Range  livestock  and  crop  specialty 
Pacific: 

Washington— Whatcom. Dairy,  poultry. 

Oregon— Marion,  Polk... _.  General,  frtiit. 

Oregon— Clackamas,  Marion,  Multno- 
mah, Polk,  Washington Part-time. 

California— Orange,  Riverside,  San 
Joaquin___ Fruit  and  nut,  fi-uit  and  dairy. 

»  For  each  group  of  counties  as  a  whole,  according  to  1930  census. 

The  farm  families  included  in  this  study  of  consumption  were  limited  to  those  in 
which  there  was  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-bom,  and  to  white  families  in  all 
regions  except  the  Southeast,  where  a  separate  study  of  Negroes  was  made.  Only* 
those  families  were  included  that  had  not  moved  during  the  year  covered  by  the  study^ 
and  that  operated  the  farms  they  owned  or  rented,  except  in  the  Southeast,  whe^'fti 
special  studies  were  also  made  of  famihes  of  sharecroppers.  None  had  received  raliefl 
durmg  the  report  year.  i»"jtiH 

'  Farm  operator— A  person  responsible  for  the  farm  enterprise,  either  perforrulij'ftie 
labor  himself  or  directly  supervising  it.  Salai-ied  farm  managers  and  wage-earning 
farm  laborers  were  excluded.  Sharecroppers  in  the  Southeast  region  have  been  dis- 
tinguished  from  operators  in  all  analyses  as  a  separate  occupational  grpttp.,.,^,,--,  ; 

'  Food-expenditure  unit.— The  expenditure  for  the  food  of  a  moderatelyiactirtiadUBC 
expressed  as  1.0  was  taken  as  a  unit,  and  scales  of  numbers  were  devised 't6  li^pte^ent 
the  relative  expenditures  for  the  food  of  individuals  of  other  ages  and'aC<HHtJ&. 
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Calcium  and  phosphorus  are  minerals  which  the  body- 
requires  in  relatively  large  quantities.  They  are  con- 
stituents of  bone  and  teeth.  Phosphorus  is  also  an 
essential  constituent  of  all  living  cells  and  participates 
in  many  chemical  reactions  that  control  metabolism. 
In  both  regions  compared  in  table  I  milk  was  the  major 
source  of  calcium  but  in  the  Southeast  grain  products 
were  also  an  important  source  of  this  mineral.  Grain 
products  also  provided  a  larger  proportion  (40  percent) 
of  the  phosphorus  in  the  diets  of  southeastern  farm 
operators  than  in  the  diets  of  farm  operators  in  the 
North  and  West  (20  percent). 

Iron  is  required  for  the  formation  of  hemoglobin  and 
it  also  functions  as  an  activator  of  certain  chemical 
processes  in  body  tissues.  For  diets  in  the  Southeast 
in  the  value  of  food  class  of  table  I,  41  percent  of  their 
iron  content  came  from  grain  products.  In  the  North 
and  West  no  one  of  the  major  food  groups  contributed 
nearly  as  much  of  this  element. 

Vitamin  A  is  needed  for  growth  and  reproduction 
and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  vigor  at  all 
ages.  One  of  the  early  signs  of  a  deficiency  is  night 
blindness.  Changes  in  structure  of  epithelial  tissues 
also  occur  which  interfere  seriously  with  normal 
functioning.  Xerophthalmia,  an  eye  disease,  results 
from  marked  deficiency  of  the  nutrient.  According  to 
table  I,  diets  among  farm  operators  in  the  Southeast 
showed  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  vitamin  A 
derived  from  butter  and  other  fats  than  was  the  case  in 
the  North  and  West.  A  significant  soiu-ce  of  vitamin  A 
in  the  Southeast  was  sweetpotatoes. 

Thiamin  (vitamin  Bi)  plays  a  significant  role  in  the 
metabolism  of  carbohydrates  and,  therefore,  in  the 
normal  processes  of  all  body  cells.  Growth  of  the 
organism,  the  maintenance  of  appetite,  and  the  normal 
fimctioning  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  require  it. 
Beriberi  results  from  prolonged  deficiency  of  vitamin 
Bi.  According  to  table  I,  farm  operators  in  the  South- 
east obtained  27  percent  of  the  total  amount  consumed 
of  this  nutrient  from  grain  products.  This  proportion 
was  approximately  twice  that  of  the  farm  operators  of 
the  North  and  West  for  this  source  of  the  vitamin. 
Interestingly  the  farm  operators  of  the  North  and  West 
secured  22  percent  of  their  vitamin  Bi  from  potatoes 
and  sweetpotatoes  as  compared  to  6  percent  of  the 
operators  in  the  Southeast. 

Ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  was  first  known  as  a 
substance  which  was  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
scurvy.  It  is  also  closely  related  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  structure  of  teeth,  bones,  and 
various  connective  tissues  in  the  body.  In  the  South- 
east farm  operators  with  diets  in  the  money-value 
class  $2.08-$2.76  per  food-expenditure  unit  per  week 
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secured  40  percent  of  their  total  ascorbic  acid  from  leafy 
green  and  yellow  vegetables  whereas  in  the  North  and 
West  28  percent  of  the  total  came  from  other  vegetables 
and  fruits  (except  citrus)  and  27  percent  from  potatoes 
and  sweetpotatoes; 

Riboflavin  (vitamin  G)  promotes  growth  and  general 
health  and  is  essential  to  cell  respiration.  Among 
the  characteristic  symptoms  that  may  develop  in  case 
of  severe  deficiency  are  lesions  of  the  lips  and  ocular 
changes.  There  is  less  information  concerning  the 
minimum  human  requirements  for  riboflavin  than  for 
vitamin  A,  thiamin,  or  ascorbic  acid.  In  both  the 
Southeast  and  the  North  and  West,  milk  or  its  equivalent 
supplied  60  and  50  percent,  respectively,  of  this  nutrient. 

Grade  oj  Diet '  in  Relation  to  Money  Value. — In  both 
the  Southeast  and  the  Nortli  and  West  the  percentage  of 
diets  graded  excellent  increased  markedly  as  money 
value  of  food  per  expenditure  unit  increased,  while  the 
percentage  graded  poor  decreased  (table  II).  In  the 
Southeast  the  percentage  havmg  excellent  diets  was, 
with  one  exception,  greater  than  in  the  North  and 
West  for  all  classes  of  money  value  of  food  per  week 
per  food-expenditure  unit.  However,  the  North  and 
West  region  has  no  households  in  the  money-value 
class  0.69-1.37  while  the  Southeast  had  24  such  house- 
holds and  75  percent  of  these  had  poor  diets. 

Along  with  this  association  between  money  value  of 
food  and  grade  of  diet  should  go  the  recognition  that 
money  value  of  food  is  not  a  direct  determiner  of  grade 
of  diet.  In  fact  in  several  of  the  cost  of  food  classes, 
there  is  considerable  distribution  (from  excellent  to 
poor)  of  households  over  the  rating  scale  of  diets. 

'  In  grading  diets  four  classiQcations  have  been  used— poor,  fair,  good,  and  excel- 
lent. To  escape  classification  as  poor,  and  to  merit  classification  as  fair,  good,  or 
excellent,  a  diet  had  to  meet  or  exceed  the  following  specifications  per  nutrition  unit 
per  day: 

Nalrient  QuaTUiiy  per  nulritioft  unH  per  dap 

Protein 50  grams. 

Calcium 0.45  gram. 

Phosphorus 0.88  gram. 

Iron 10  milligrams. 

Vitamin  A 3,000  international  units. 

Thiamin  (vitamin  Bi) 1.0  milligram  or  333  international  units. 

Ascorbic  aclJ  (vitamin  C) 30  milligrams  or  600  international  units. 

Riboflavin 0.9  milligram. 

A  diet  was  classified  as  poor  if  it  failed  to  meet  the  above  specifications  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  nutrients;  as  fair,  if  it  met  or  exceeded  the  quantities  of  each  nutrient 
specified  above,  but  by  less  than  a  50-percent  margin  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
nutrient;  as  good,  if  it  provided  at  least  a  50-perccnt  margin  beyond  the  specifications 
listed  for  each  nutrient,  but  less  than  100-perccnt  margin  in  the  case  of  the  vitamins. 
A  diet  was  classed  as  excellent  if  it  provided  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  the  following 
nutrients  in  at  least  the  quantities  listed: 

NtUrient  QuantUv  per  nulritian  unit  per  day 

Protein 75  grams. 

Calcium 0.68  gram. 

Phosphorus 1.32  grams. 

Iron 16  milligrams. 

Vitamin  A  value 6,000  international  units. 

Thiamin  (vitamin  Bi) 2.0  milligrams  or  6r.6  international  units. 

Ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  O) 60  milligrams  or  1,200  international  units. 

Riboflavin 1.8  mllllgramB. 
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Table  II. — Grade  of  diet  by  money  value  of  food 

[Percentage  o(  households  having  diets  of  specified  grades,  by  money  value  of  food 
per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  1936-37  '] 


Money  value' 
of  food  per 
week  per 
food -expend- 
iture unit 
(dollars) 

Southeast 

North  and  West ' 

House- 
holds 

Households  with  diets 
graded — 

House- 
holds 

Households  with  diets 
graded— 

Excel- 
lent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Excel- 
lent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

0.69-1.37 

Kumber 
24 
133 
76 
64 
13 

Per- 
cent 
0 
10 
37 
46 

ino 

Per- 
cent 
0 
16 
21 
23 
0 

Per- 
cent 
25 
41 
25 
22 
0 

Per- 
cent 
75 
33 
17 
9 

n 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

1.38-2.07 

2.08-2.76 

2.77-3,45 

3.46-4.83 

63 
162 
175 

33 

8 
18 
50 

88 

6 

25 
26 
9 

56 

47 

21 

3 

30 
10 
3 
0 

1  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels,  Five  Regions.    Farm  Series,  p.  85. 

'  .\djusfed  to  June-August  1936  price  level  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  of  retail  food  costs. 

s  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  regions. 

Farm  operators  as  a  whole  in  the  Southeast  lag 
behind  those  of  the  North  and  West  in  grade  of  diets. 
Diets  that  did  not  provide  enough  of  one  or  more 
nutrients  to  be  classified  in  the  fair  grade  were  reported 
by  about  one-tenth  of  the  famihes  from  whom  food 
records  were  obtained  in  the  North  and  West.  Diets 
equally  poor  were  reported  by  about  one-fourth  of  the 
families  of  wliite  operators  in  the  Southeast.  The 
North  and  West  region  had  about  one-third  of  its 
families  furnishing  food  records  whose  diets  could  be 
classed  as  excellent  while  the  Southeast  had  about 
one-fointh  of  its  families  in  this  class. 

Of  the  food  records  from  white  operators  in  the  South- 
east that  were  graded  poor,  about  half  fell  short  of  the 
specifications  listed  for  a  fair  diet  with  respect  to  vitamin 
A  and  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C),  and  about  a  fourth 
with  respect  to  calcium.  Only  occasionally  were 
thiamin  (vitamin  Bi)  or  riboflavin  (vitamin  G)  the  sole 
limiting  factor.  Of  the  diet  records  classed  as  fair 
from  white  farm  operators'  families  of  the  Southeast, 
between  a  third  and  a  half  of  th6se  that  failed  to  meet 
the  specifications  for  a  good  diet  were  relatively  deficient 
in  ascorbic  acid  and  vitamin  A. 

Grade  of  Diet  in  Relation  to  Family  Type  and  In- 
come.— The  tabulation  below  gives  for  farm  operators 
of  the  Southeast  and  North  and  West,  by  family  types," 


'  The  tabulation  below  indicates  the  general  characteristics  of  the  family  types 
used.  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels,  Five  Refjions,  Farm  Series: 


Family 
type 

Persons  other  than  husband  and  wife 

Number    of    year- 
equivalent     per- 
sons    (including 
husband    and 
wife) 

1 

2. 

2 

1  child  under  16..  

3. 

3 

2  children  under  16 

4. 

4 
6 
6 

1  person  16  or  older  with  or  without  1  other 

person,  regardless  of  age. 
1  person  16  or  older;  1  child  under  16;  and  1  or 

2  others,  regardless  of  age. 

a  nr  4  ehildrpn  nnHpr  Ifi 

3  or  4. 
6  or  6. 
6  or  6. 

7 
g 

1  child  under  16;  and  4  or  6  others,  regardless 

of  age. 
3  or  4  persons  16  or  older 

7  or  8. 
5  or  6. 

9 

6  or  6  persons  16  or  older;  7  or  more  persons, 
regardless  of  age  (all  combinations  of  6  or 
more  persons  not  included  in  type  7). 

7  or  more. 

for  the  income  class  $500-$999,  a  comparison  both  of 
the  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal 
and  of  the  percentages  of  diets  according  to  grade: 


Analysis  unit  and  family-type  group 


North  and  West: 

Typel - 

Types  2  and  3. 
Typcs  4  and  5. 
Types  6  and  7. 

Southeast: 

Type  1 

Types  2  and  3. 
Types  4  and  5. 
Types  6  and  7. 


Average 
money  value 
of  food 
per  food- 
expenditure 
unit-meal 
(cents) 


14.0 
13.3 
13.6 
10.6 

14.4 
12.5 
10.8 
9.4 


Percentage  of  diets 
graded — 


Poor  or 
fair 


Good  or 
excellent 


63 
35 
60 
13 

50 
69 
43 
31 


In  both  the  Southeast  and  the  North  and  West  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  smaller  families  (type  1)  to 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  diets  graded  good  or  excel- 
lent and  a  smaller  proportion  graded  poor  or  fair  than 
the  very  large  families  (types  6  and  7).  This  was  in 
line  with  average  money  vajue  of  food  per  food-expendi- 
tiure  unit-meal  for  white  operators  in  both  regions. 

As  incomes  rose,  families  of  each  type  in  general  had 
an  increasing  proportion  of  diets  graded  excellent  or 
good  (see  table  III).  The  noteworthy  exception  to  this 
general  tendency  occurred  in  both  regions  among  fami- 
lies of  types  4  and  5.  This  relationship  between  income 
and  grade  of  diets  would  be  expected  because  of  the 
increasing  quantities  of  milk,  butter,  succulent  vege- 
tables, and  fresh  fruit  usually  found  in  diets  of  higher 
money  value  which  are  associated  with  higher  incomes. 
While  the  Southeast  does  not  compare  entirely  un- 
favorably with  the  North  and  West,  it  should  be  noted 
that  five  of  eight  income  groups  in  the  region  scattered 

Table  III. — Grade  of  diet  and  money  value  of  food  by  family  type 

and  income 
[Average  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal  and  percentage  of  diets 

graded  excellent  or  good  and  fair  or  poor,  by  family  type  and  income,  2  regions, 

white  farm  operators  in  20  States,  1936-37  ') 


Southeast 

North  and  West ' 

Family 
type  and 

House- 
holds 

Average 
money 
value  of 
food  per 
expendi- 
ture unit 
meal 

Proportion  of 
diets  graded 

House- 
holds 

Average 
money 
value  of 
food  per 
expendi- 
ture unit 
meal 

Proportion  of 
diets  graded 

class 
(dollars) 

Excel- 
lent or 
good 

Fair  or 
poor 

Excel- 
lent or 
good 

Fair  or 
poor 

TYPE  1 

600-999.... 
1,000-1,499- 

TYPES  2 
AND  3 

600-999.... 
1,000-1,499. 
1,500-1,999. 

TYPES  4 
AND  5 

600-999.... 
1,000-1,499. 
1,500-1.999 

Num- 
ber 
19 
10 

40 
25 
12 

67 
51 
22 

Cents 
14.4 
17.9 

12.5 
12.4 
14.9 

10.8 
12.0 
11.4 

Percent 
50 
80 

69 
45 
76 

43 
33 
31 

Percent 
50 
20 

41 
65 
24 

67 
67 
69 

Num- 
ber 
49 
31 

37 
53 
28 

49 
62 
47 

Cents 
14.0 
15.8 

13.3 
14.7 
14.9 

13.6 
14.1 
13.2 

Percent 
63 

71 

35 
62 

66 

60 
68 
44 

Percent 
37 
29 

65 
38 
44 

60 
32 
66 

'  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels,  Fire  Regions.     Farm  Series,  p.  87. 
J  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  regions. 
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through  each  of  the  family  types  had  smaller  propor- 
tions of  diets  graded  excellent  or  good  than  did  similar 
income  groups  in  the  North  and  West. 

Because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  farm  operators' 
families  in  the  North  and  West  were  in  higher  income 
classes  than  those  in  the  Southeast,  and  because,  as 
shown  in  the  tabulation  below,  within  each  income 
class,  families  in  the  North  and  West  (considered 
separately)  had  food  of  higher  money  value  per  food, 
expenditure  unit-meal,  there  was  a  distinct  difl'erence 
in  the  nutritive  quality  of  diets  of  farm  operators' 
families  included  in  the  consumption  sample  in  the 
North  and  West  and  those  in  the  Southeast. 

(Money  value  (in  cents)  of  food  per  food  expenditure  unit-meall 


Family-income  class 

North 

West 

Southeast 

$(>-$499 

14.1 
13.7 
14.8 
13.9 
14.? 

13.5 
13.3 
13.9 
14.0 
14.9 

10.8 

$500-$999- 

11.3 

$1.000-$!, 499                                                  .      . 

12.1 

$l,50O-$l,999 

$2,0OO-$2,999 

13.0 
14.0 

Thus  in  general  and  for  half  of  the  income  groups  for 
which  there  were  comparable  data  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  operator  families  in  the  North  and  West  than  in 
the  Southeast,  had  diets  that  could  be  classed  as  excellent. 

Rural  Families:  White  Sharecroppers  ' 

Money  Value  of  Food. — With  rising  income,  the  aver- 
age money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  imit- 
meal  increased  for  both  operators  and  sharecroppers; 
and  in  each  income  class  the  money  value  of  the  share- 
croppers' food  was  usually  lower  than  that  of  the  farm 
operators.  The  following  tabulation  illustrates  the 
point  for  families  of  types  4  and  5  combined  in  selected 
income  classes: 


Farm  section,  family  income  class,  and  tenure 


North  Carolina-South  Carolina: 
$250-5499: 

Shan^  croppers 

Operators _. 

$500-$749: 

Sharecroppers 

Operators. ._ 

Georcia-Mississippi: 
$2o0-$499: 

Sharecroppers 

Operators 

$500-$749: 

Sharecroppers 

Operators 


Percentacre  of 
food  that 
was  home 
produced 


53 
GO 


59 
69 


60 
75 


71 
75 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each  income  class  for 
both  farm  sections  the  percentage  of  food  that  was 
produced  at  home  was  greater  for  farm  operators  than 
for  sharecroppers. 

'  Sharecropper— farmer  In  the  Southeast  who  rented  land  on  shares  and  was  fur- 
nished work  animals  and,  in  some  ca^s,  equipment  by  the  farm  operator.  The 
operator  usually  made  the  importanf  (ieeisinns  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  farm 
and  supervised' operations.  The  sharccrctpjx-r  was  thus  a  type  of  laborer  who  was 
paid  wages  in  kind  on  the  basis  of  what  he  produced,  his  share  usually  being  half  the 
crop  or  less. 


Dietary  Patterns  as  Shoum  by  7-Day  Schedules. — The 
nature  of  the  diets  of  families  of  sharecroppers  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  operators  may  be  seen  from  figures 
on  average  consumption  in  a  week  during  the  season 
March-November  1936  for  two  farm  sections  of  the 
Southeast  combined.  The  tabulation  below  is  for 
families  of  t3'pes  4  and  5,  in  the  income  class  $500-$999: 


Classes  and  groups  of  food 

Pounds  coniiumed  per 
household  in  week 

Share- 
croppers 

Operators 

Class  A  (groups  include  many  of  the  protective  foods) 

81.4 

91.4 

Eggs 

2.0 
51.6 

2.4 
14.6 
10.8 

2.4 

58.3 

Butter - 

2.6 

13.9 

14.2 

Class  B  (other  foods  of  plant  origin}....  .  _  

49.2 

47.0 

33.9 

7.0 

7.7 

.6 

31.  e 

Sugar,  sirups,  preserves 

7.8 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes-- 

Dry  mature  beans,  peas                                          

7.2 

13.7 

12.3 

Fats,  oils'        .  - 

6.8 
6.9 

5.8 

6.6 

1  Includes  also  the  fresh  fruit  equivalent  of  dried  fmit. 
'  E.xcludes  butter,  but  includes  bacon  and  salt  side. 
>  Excludes  bacon  and  salt  side. 

The  food  supply  of  sharecroppers'  families  included 
smaller  quantities  of  the  relatively  expensive  protec- 
tive foods  than  that  of  operators.  The  households 
fed  from  the  food  supplies  listed  had  an  average  of 
4.76  persons  among  the  sharecroppers  and  4.57  among 
operators  while  the  value  of  the  food  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit-meal  was  8.1  cents  and  8.6  cents,  respec- 
tively. A  significant  difference  between  sharecroppers 
and  operators  is  in  the  amount  of  milk  (fluid  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  forms)  consumed  per  household 
in  a  week.  Since  the  sharecropper  families  were 
larger  than  the  operator  families,  their  per  person  con- 
sumption was  even  less  than  the  household  figure 
would  indicate. 

Nutritive  Value  oj  Z)tV<s.— Classified  by  level  of 
money  value  of  food,  there  were  no  consistent  differ- 
ences in  nutritive  value  between  diets  of  sharecropper 
and  operator  families.  Of  food  energy  and  some 
nutrients  (protein,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  vitamin  A) 
the  diets  of  sharecroppers  furnished  slightly  larger 
average  quantities,  but  of  ascorbic  acid  slightly  smaller 
quantities.  The  direction  of  differences  at  three 
comparable  levels  of  income  (see  table  IV)  for  other 
nutrients  was  not  consistent. 

Some  of  the  diets  in  the  class  of  food  supplies  valued 
$0.69  to  $1.37  per  food-expenditure  unit  per  week — 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  families  of  sharecroppers  were 
in  this  class — were  very  restricted.  Thus  the  average 
ascorbic  acid  content  of  raw  food  was  only  38  milli- 
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Table  IV. — Nutritive  value  of  diets  by  money  value  of  food 

1  Average  nutritive  value  of  diets  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  by  money  value  of  food  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  Southeast  white  operator  and  white  sharecropper  analysis 

units,  1935-37  i) 


Money  value  *  of  food  per  week  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit  and  analysis  unit 


Number  of 
households 


Average  nutritive  value  per  nutrition  unit  per  day 


Food 
energy 


Protein 


Calcium 


Phosphorus 


Iron 


Vitamin  A 
value 


Thiamin 


Ascorbic 
acid 


Riboflavin 


$0.69-$1.37: 

Operators 

Sharecroppers. 

$1.38-$2.07; 

Operators 

Sharecroppers, 

$2.08-2.76: 

Operators 

Sharecroppers. 


133 
39 


150 
29 


Calories 
2.920 
3,100 

3.730 
4,010 

4,520 
4,770 


Grams 
66 
69 


112 
115 


Grams 
0.58 
.66 

.96 
.78 

1.22 
1.17 


Grams 
1.66 
1.73 

2.14 
2.19 

2.66 
2.67 


MiUigrams 
14.9 
16.3 

19.6 
20.8 

22.6 
24.5 


Internation- 
al units 
7,000 
10, 300 

9,600 
11,700 

12,000 
13,300 


Milligrams 
1.66 
1.53 

2.10 
2.13 

2.73 
3.12 


Milligrams 
42 


Milligrams 
1.14 
1.23 

2.04 
1.74 

2.82 
2.64 


1  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Letels,  Five  Regions,  Farm  Series,  p.  95. 

'  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 


grams  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  a  level  which  is 
further  reduced  by  cooking.  The  average  quantity  of 
riboflavin,  1.2  milligrams,  was  also  low.  The  calcium 
content  of  these  diets,  which  averaged  only  .66  gram 
per  unit',  was  higher  than  could  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  low  milk  consumption,  but  consumption  of  self- 
rising  floiir  may  have  made  up  for  some  of  the  defi- 
ciency due  to  the  absence  of  milk  from  the  diets. 

Diets  valued  between  $1.38  and  $2.07  per  food- 
expenditm-e  unit  per  week  furnished  somewhat  larger 
average  quantities  of  each  nutrient  considered.  Only 
in  ascorbic  acid  and  riboflavin  were  the  average  values 
per  nutrition  imit  below  a  fairly  liberal  standard. 
However,  not  every  family  with  food  valued  in  this 
range  obtained  the  proper  quantities  of  all  other  nutri- 
ents. Thus,  about  one-fifth  of  the  families  consumed 
less  than  1.5  milligrams  (500  International  Units)  of 
thiamin,  and  the  same  proportion,  less  than  4,500  Inter- 
national Units,  of  vitamin  A  per  nutrition  imit  per  day. 

At  the  level  of  money  value  of  food,  $2.08-$2.76  per 
food-expenditure  unit  per  week,  the  average  values  for 
each  of  the  nutrients  were  all  above  standard  dietary 
allowances. 

Grade  oj  Diets. — At  comparable  levels  of  money  value 
of  food  per  food-expenditure  imit,  the  diets  of  white 
sharecroppers'  families  in  the  Southeast  were  less  satis- 
factory with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  diets  graded 
excellent  or  good  and  fair  or  poor  than  diets  of  farm- 
operator  families.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
tabulation: 


Money  value  of  food  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit 
and  tenure 


$1.38-$2.07: 

Sharecroppers. 

Operators 

$2.08-$2.76: 

Sharecroppers. 

Operators 


Percentage  of  diets 
graded 


At  each  level  of  money-value  of  food,  the  diets  of  share- 
croppers included  less  of  the  protective  foods  than  did 
those  of  operators. 

For  all  family  types  combined,  the  difference  in  grade 
of  diets  among  famUies  of  the  two  tenure  groups  is  pre- 
sented below  for  selected  income  levels : 


Percentage  of  diets 
graded 


Family -Income  class  and  tenure 


Under  $500: 

Sharecroppers.. 

Operators 

$500-$999: 

Sharecroppers.. 

Operators 


A  larger  proportion  of  sharecroppers  than  operators 
fell  within  lower  income  groups;  sharecropper  families  in 
general  were  larger;  their  production  of  food  for  home 
use  was  less  adequate ;  and  their  diets  generally  had  less 
of  the  protective  foods. 

Rural  Families:  Negro  Farm  Families 

Money  Value  oj  Food  oj  Negro  Farm  Operators'  and 
Sharecroppers'  Families. — As  incomes  rose,  there  was  an 
increase  in  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure 
unit-meal  for  both  teniu-e  groups  among  Negro  families. 
However,  within  the  same  income  class  operator  fami- 
lies usually  had  food  of  higher  money  value,  than  share- 
cropper families.  For  families  of  types  4  and  5  com- 
bined, the  average  money  value  of  food  per  expenditure 
unit-meal  is  presented  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Average  value  (in  cents)  of 
food  per  food-expenditure 
unit-meal 

Operators 

Sharecroppers 

$250-$499: 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 

5.1 
6.5 

6.4 
7.2 

4  4 

Georgia-Mississippi             -  -. 

4.6 

$.W0-$749: 

6.4 

Georgia-Mississippi.. 

6.4 
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Dietary  Pattern  oj Negro  Farm  Families. — Nogro  faini 
families  in  the  lower  income  classes  had  rather  restricted 
diets.  Even  for  the  income  class,  $500-$999  (almost 
half  of  the  Negro  families  included  in  the  study  had 
incomes  under  $500),  the  amounts  of  major  food  groups 
consumed  durmg  a  week  sometime  within  the  period 
March-November  1936  by  families  of  types  4  and  5 
combined  were  as  follows: 


Classes  and  groups  of  food 


Class  A  (groups  inclading  many  of  the  protective  foods). 
Eggs-. 


Milk,  fluid  or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms.. 

Butter. - 

Succulent  vegetables,  fresh  and  canned 

Fruit,  fresh  '  and  canned 


Class  B  (other  foods  of  plant  origin)... 

Grain  products  (flour  equivalent). 

Sugar,  sirups,  preserves 

Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes 

Dry  mature  beans,  peas 


Class  C  (other  foods  chiefly  of  animal  origin).. 


Fats,  oils  ' 

Meats,'  poultry,  fish. 


Pound  con- 
sumed per 
household 
in  a  week 


56.0 


l.S 
31.0 

1.4 
12.1 
10.0 


43.6 


30.2 
7.0 

5.7 
.7 


13.1 


7.0 
6.8 


'  Includes  also  the  fresh  equivalent  of  dried  fruit. 
>  Excludes  butter,  but  includes  bacon  and  salt  side. 
'  Excludes  bacon  and  salt  side. 

These  amounts  of  eggs  and  milk  are  a  third  less  than 
those  usually  recommended  for  low-cost  adequate  diets. 
The  average  for  milk  is  defuiitely  lower  than  that  of 
white  farm  families  of  the  same  family  type  and  income 
class  in  the  Southeast. 

Relatively  few  of  the  Negro  families  (operators  and 
sharecroppers)  were  in  the  income  class  of  $1,500  or 
over.  In  successive  income  groups  up  to  this  class, 
there  were  generally  noticeable  increases  in  the  con- 
sumption of  eggs,  fluid  milk  (or  its  equivalent  in  other 
forms),  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  and  of  potatoes;  and 
relatively  smaller  uacreases  in  the  consumption  of  veg- 
etables other  than  potatoes. 

Nutritive  Value  as  Related  to  Monerj  Value  of  Food  for 
Negro  Farm  Families. — The  average  nutritive  values 


per  nutrition  unit  per  day  for  the  basic  nutrients  con- 
sumed by  Negro  farm  families  classified  by  money 
value  of  food  and  tenure  are  presented  in  table  V. 
Diets  which  fell  within  the  range  $0.69-$1.37  per  week 
per  food-expenditure  unit  (a  large  proportion  of  the 
Negro  families  studied  had  food  valued  in  this  class) 
provided  an  average  of  approximately  3,000  calories  per 
nutrition  unit  per  day.  But  25  percent  of  the  Negro 
operators  and  14  percent  of  the  sharecroppers  con- 
sumed fewer  than  2,400  calorics  per  nutrition  unit.  At 
this  low  level  of  money  value  of  food,  grain  products 
fui'iiished  about  half  of  the  total  calories  (operators  and 
sharecroppers).  Fats  furnished  23  percent  and  milk, 
meat,  potatoes,  and  sugar  from  5  to  7  percent  each. 

The  average  protein  content  of  diets  in  the  $0.69- 
$1.37  money-value  class  of  food  per  day  per  food- 
expenditure  unit  was  65  grams  per  nutrition  unit  per 
day  for  operators  and  66  for  sharecroppers.  "V\1iLle 
these  figures  are  well  above  a  level  considered  as  aver- 
age minimum  requirements,  a  few  families  of  both 
operators  and  sharecroppers  received  below  minimum 
amounts  of  protein  per  unit  per  day.  Over  half  of  the 
protein  was  from  grain  products  and  only  about  one- 
third  from  animal  products  such  as  meat,  eggs,  and 
milk. 

Calcium  was  one  of  the  most  common  deficiencies 
found  in  the  diets  of  Negroes  at  the  $0.69-$1.37  level 
of  money  value  of  food  because  of  low  mdk  consumption, 
which  averaged  for  operators  and  sharecroppers  about 
4  pints  per  week,  or  slightly  over  1  cup  per  day  per 
person. 

The  averages  for  phosphorus  and  iron  indicate  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  these  nutrients  relative  to  body  need 
than  was  found  for  calcium.  Only  a  few  families  were 
consuming  average  quantities  of  these  minerals  which 
might  be  considered  substandard. 

The  average  vitamin  A  content  of  the  diets  valued 
from  $0.69-$  1.37  per  food-expenditure  per  week  was 
estimated  to  be  8,100  International  Units  per  nutrition 
unit  per  day  for  operators  and  9,500  for  sharecroppers. 


T.4BLE  V. — KvMtive  value  of  diets,  by  money  value  of  food 
(Average  nutritive  value  of  diets  per  day,  by  money  value  of  food  per  week  per  food  .expenditure  unit,  Southeast  Negro  operator  and  Negro  sharecropper  analysis  units:  1936-37  '1 

Average  nutritive  value  per  nutrition  unit  per  day 


Money  value '  of  food  per  week  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit  and  analysis  unit 


$0.69-$1.37: 

Operators 

Sharecroppers- 
$1.38-$2.07: 

Operators 

Share  croppers- 
$2.08-$2.76: 

Operators 

Sharecroppers. 


Number  of 
households 


73 


Food 
energy 


Co /or  I'm 
2.900 
3,030 

4,430 
4,020 

6,070 
4,780 


Protein 


Grams 
65 
66 

96 
92 

130 
119 


Calcium     Phosphorus 


Grams 

0.J6 
.60 

.85 

.87 

1.78 
1.27 


Grams 
1.67 
1.67 

2.21 
2.18 

3.29 
2.76 


Iron 


Milligrams 
16.3 
15.8 

22.9 
23.7 

26.6 
26.0 


Vitamin  A 
value 


Interna- 
tional units 

8,100 
9,500 

13,900 
16,000 

I.'i,  100 
16,200 


Thiamin 


Milligrams 
1.74 
1.71 

222 
2.28 

2  76 
3.03 


Ascorbio 
acid 


Milligrams 
38 
35 

60 
65 

60 
68 


Riboflavin 


Milligrams 
1.  H 
1.23 


1.92 
1.E9 


3.42 
2.73 


1  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietaru  Levels,  Fire  Regions,  Farm  Series,  p.  101. 

•  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 
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However,  there  was  a  wide  range  in  the  distribution  of 
families  for  this  particular  nutrient,  so  that,  while  many 
families  were  well  supplied,  others  were  deficient. 
The  two  important  sources  of  vitamin  A  in  these  diets 
of  low  money  value  were  sweetpotatoes  which,  together 
with  potatoes,  supplied  about  52  percent,  and  leafy, 
green,  and  yellow  vegetables,  which  provided  31  percent 
of  the  total. 

The  dietary  quantity  of  thiamin  averaged  1.7  milli- 
grams per  nutrition  iinit  per  day  for  both  operators  and 
sharecroppers  when  food  was  valued  in  the  range  $0.69- 
$1.37  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit.  Of  the 
operators  14  percent  and  of  the  sharecroppers  24  percent 
received  less  than  1  miUigram  per  nutrition  unit  per  day, 
a  level  that  is  considered  substandard.  In  these  diets 
39  percent  of  the  total  thiamin  was  from  grain  products, 
while  meat,  chiefly  pork,  was  the  next  best  source. 

At  the  above  low  level  of  money  value  of  food, 
operator  famiUes  had  on  the  average  38  milligrams  of 
ascorbic  acid  per  nutrition  unit  per  day  while  share- 
cropper families  had  35  milligrams.  With  this  some- 
what low  average  there  were  necessarily  many  cases  of 
actual  or  borderline  deficiency  of  ascorbic  acid  among 
Negro  families  in  the  $0.69-$1.37  money-value-of-food 
class. 

The  average  riboflavin  content  of  diets  in  the  $0.69- 
$1.37  money  value  class  was  1.1  milhgrams  per  nutri- 
tion unit  per  day  for  operator  families  and  1 .2  for  st  are- 
cropper  famiUes.  These  amounts  fall  somewhat  short 
of  the  quantities  necessary  for  ranking  a  diet  as 
excellent. 

When  food  supplies  were  more  liberal  and  higher  in 
money  value,  the  chances  of  having  good  diets  increased. 
About  one-third  of  the  families  of  both  operators  and 
sharecroppers  consumed  food  valued  in  the  range  $1.38- 
$2.07  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit.  At  this 
level  of  money  value  the  average  values  of  nutrients 
were  higher  than  those  foimd  at  the  level  previously 
discussed.  Moreover,  generous  quantities  of  each 
nutrient  were  found  in  the  diets  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  families.  Riboflavin  and  ascorbic  acid  were  the 
nutrients  most  likely  to  be  inadequately  furnished  by 
diets  in  the  class  $1.38-$2.07  per  week  per  unit. 

Grade  o/  Diets  of  Negro  Farm  Families. — About  one- 
half  of  the  Negro  farm  families  had  diets  that  failed  in 
one  or  more  respects  to  meet  the  specifications  of  fair 
diets.  The  proportion  classed  as  poor  decreased  as  the 
money  value  of  food  increased.  Almost  half  of  the 
diets  graded  as  poor  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
a  fair  diet  with  respect  to  calcium  and  ascorbic  acid; 
about  a  third,  vitamin  A  and  riboflavin,  and  nearly  a 
fifth,  protein  and  thiamin.  When  only  one  nutiient 
was  the  limiting  factor  in  determining  the  classification 
of  a  diet  as  poor,  it  was  most  likely  to  be  calcium  or 


vitamin  C  Of  diets  classed  as  fair,  about  a  half  and  a 
third  faUcd  to  meet  the  specifications  for  a  good  diet 
with  respect  to  ascorbic  acid  and  calcium,  respectively. 
If  one  nutrient  was  the  limiting  factor,  it  was  most 
likely  to  be  ascorbic  acid.  As  the  size  of  family  in  a 
given  income  class  increased,  the  proportion  of  diets  i 
considered  excellent  or  good  decreased.  For  families  of  ^ 
a  given  size,  the  pi'oportion  having  excellent  or  good 
diets  increased  as  income  rose. 


Urban  Families:  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers.' 

Consumption  of  Food  by  Major  Food  Groups. — A 
comparison  of  dietary  sources  of  white  wage  earners 
and  clerical  workers  of  cities  in  the  East  South  Central 
States,  with  those  in  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic,  East 
North  Central,  and  Pacific  States  and  with  Negro  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers  in  several  cities  of  the  South 
is  presented  here.  The  average  consumption  in  the 
East  South  Central  States  per  urban  white  person  per 
year  for  aU  food  expenditure  groups  with  cases  for 
comparison,  compares  in  general  either  favorably  or 
more  than  favorably  with  the  average  in  other  regions 
for  eggs,  vegetables,  milk,  fruits,'"  and  grain  products. 
Meat,  poultry  and  fish,  and  butter  consumption  in  these 
States  was  below  that  of  the  other  regions.  These  food 
groups  are  sources  of  important  nutrients  and  represent 
significant  deficiencies.  In  comparing  whites  in  East 
South  Central  cities  and  Negroes  in  Southern  cities, 
the  Negi'O  group  in  general  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  whites  for  all  expenditine  classes  in  butter  and 
vegetables,  but  imfavorably  in  consumption  of  milk 
and  eggs,  and  somewhat  unfavorably  in  consumption 
of  fruits.  The  Negro  group  consumed  per  person 
notably  more  meats,  poultry,  and  fish;  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  expenditiu-e  class  considerably  more 


•  The  material  for  this  section  was  taken  from  Diets  of  Families  of  Employed  Wage 
Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Cities.    The  study  was  based  on  about  4,000  records 
of  a  weoli's  food  consumption,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.    The  records  were  collected  in  1934-1937  as  part  of  a  study  of  income 
and  disbursements  for  family  living. 
Food  records  were  obtained  from  white  families  in  the  following  cities,  by  region: 
New  England:  Berlin,  Clarcmont,  ConcOTd,  Dover,  Keene,  Littleton,  Man- 
chester, Nashua,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Boston  and  Sprmgfield,  Mass. 
Middle  Atlantic:  New  York  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Lancaster,  Philadelphia, 

and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
East  North  Central:  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  and 

Marquette,  Mich.;  Cincinnati  aud  Columbus,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
West  North  Central:  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
South  Atlantic:  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Va. 
East  South  Central:  Birminsham  and  Mobile,  Ala.;  Memphis,  Tenn. 
West  South  Central:  Dallas  and  Houston,  Tex. 
Mountain:  Reno,  Nev.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pacific:  Lk:  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Seattle, 
Wash. 
Records  were  obtained  from  Negro  families  in  the  following  cities,  by  region; 
Middle  Atlantic:  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
South:  Richmond,  Va.;  Birmingham  and  Mobile,  Ala.;  Memphis,  Term.;  New 
Orleans,  La. 
^'  Distinctly  below  Pacific  cities  in  consumption  of  fruits  but  above  North  Atlantic 
and  East  North  Central  cities. 
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grain  products.  The  sample  of  whites  analyzed  from 
East  South  Central  cities  contained  no  families  whose 
weekly  per  capita  food  expenditure  exceeded  $3.12, 
while  the  samples  from  the  other  regions  had  families 
in  expenditure  classes  above  this  level.  On  the  other 
hand  the  samples  from  cities  in  the  other  regions  had 
no  families  with  weekly  per  capita  food  expenditure 
in  the  range  $0.63-$1.24,  while  the  sample  from  the 
East  South  Central  region  had  families  in  this  category. 
The  Negro  sample  analyzed  from  Southern  cities  in- 
cluded families  in  the  $0.63-$  1.24  expenditure  class 
but  none  in  any  class  above  $3.12. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Foods  Used.— White  wage  earners 
and  clerical  workers  of  East  South  Central  cities,  for 
all  food-expenditure  classes  for  which  there  are  data, 
in  their  consumption  per  requirement  unit  per  day, 
compare  more  than  favorably  with  those  from  North 
Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  Pacific  cities  for  the 
energy  value  of  food,  calcium  content,  iron  content  and 
vitamin  A  value.  In  vitamin  B,  riboflavin  (vitamin  G), 
pellagra-preventive  nutrients,  and  protein,  the  urban 
wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  in  the  East  South 
Central  tend  to  equal  or  excel  those  in  other  regions. 
When  Southern  urban  whites  and  Negroes  are  com- 
pared, the  diets  of  the  Negro  group  in  general  sur- 
passed the  whites  in  energy  value,  in  protein,  in  iron, 
in  vitamin  A  value,  in  vitamin  B  value,  and  pellagra- 
preventive  value;  in  calcium  and  riboflavin  content  of 
diet  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  whites 
and  Negroes.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  white  sample 
from  the  East  South  Central  cities  had  families  in  the 
weekly  per  capita  food  expenditure  class,  $0.63-$l.  24, 
while  in  the  other  regions  there  were  no  families  in 
this  class.  On  the  other  hand  the  samples  from  the 
other  regions  had  families  in  the  expenditure  class 
above  $3.12  but  there  were  no  families  in  this  category 
in  the  East  South  Central  sample.  The  Negro  sample 
analyzed  from  Southern  cities  included  families  in  the 
$0.63-$1.24  expenditure  class,  but  none  in  any  class 
above  $3.12. 

Grade  of  Diets}'^ — Table  VI  gives  the  distribution  of 
diets  by  grade  at  two  levels  of  food  expenditure  for 


Table  VI. — Distribution  of  food  records  of  families  of  wage  earn- 
ers, and  clerical  workers  in  cities,  according  to  grade  of  diet, 
level  of  expenditure,  and  region.' 


■■  Diets  were  assigned  to  the  highest  class,  good,  il  the  ancooked  food  material  Tor- 
ntsbed  per  nutrition  requirement  unit  at  least  the  followinc  quantities  o!  each  nutri- 
ent; 67  gm  of  protein,  0.68  gm.  of  calcium,  1.32  gm.  of  phosphorus,  15  mg.  of  iron, 
6,000  Internnliona!  Units  of  vitamin  A,  .SCO  International  Units  of  vitamin  B,  75  mg. 
of  ascorbic  acid,  a.'id  600  Sherman  units  of  riboflavin.  These  quantities  allow  about 
a  50  percent  leeway  above  what  are  believed  to  be  average  minimum  requirements 
for  protein  and  minerals,  and  a  generous  margin  above  probable  minimum  need  for 
each  vitamin,  although  perhaps  not  equally  generous  for  each. 

A  diet  was  classed  as  in  need  of  improvement,  poor,  if  per  nutrition  requirement 
unit  the  raw  loods  provided  less  than  the  following  quantities  of  any  one  nutrient: 
45  gm.  of  protein,  0.45  gm.  of  calcium,  0.88  gm.  of  phosphorus,  10  mg.  of  iron,  3,000 
International  Units  of  vitamin  A,  '2W  International  Units  of  vitamin  B,  37  mg.  of 
ascorbic  acid,  or  300  Sherman  units  of  riboflavin. 

Diets  that  were  better  in  every  respect  than  the  specifications  for  poor  diets,  but 
poorer  in  one  or  more  nutrients  than  the  specifications  for  good  diets  were  classed 
as  fair. 


Weelily  per  capita  expenditure  for  color 

Records 

Proportions  graded 

of  family  and  region 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

$1.25-$1.87: 
White: 

East  North  Central 

Number 
70 
16 
20 
114 
83 

129 
37 
34 

S4 
18 

Percent 
3 
0 
0 

1 
5 

7 
8 
0 
35 

28 

Percent 
10 
6 
10 
33 
37 

29 
24 
53 
32 
28 

Percent 
87 

West  North  Central 

94 

90 

East  South  Central 

66 

Negro:  South 

58 

$2.60-$3.12: 
White: 

East  North  Central 

64 

West  North  Central 

68 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central 

41 
33 

44 

'  Hazel  K.  Stiebcling  and  Esther  F.  Phipard,  Dkts  of  Families  of  Emploj/ed  Wage 
Earners  and  Clerical  lVorl:ers  in  Oiies,  Circular  507,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  January  1939,  p.  74. 

wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  in  cities  of  the  East 
North  Central,  the  West  North  Central,  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  the  East  South  Central  States.  Urban 
families  with  food  expenditures  of  $1.25-$1.87  a  person 
a  week  in  East  South  Central  States  had  a  smaller 
percent  of  diets  classed  as  poor  than  either  of  the  other 
three  regions.  Indeed  33  percent  of  its  families  had 
diets  classed  as  fair.  No  region  had  any  significant 
percent  of  its  families  in  the  food  expenditure  class 
$1.25-$1.87  with  diets  which  did  not  need  improve- 
ment. In  this  class  of  expenditure  for  food  southern 
Negroes  do  not  compare  imfavorably  with  southern 
whites  or  for  that  matter  with  whites  in  the  other  two 
regions. 

For  urban  white  families  in  the  per  capita  food  ex- 
penditure class  $2.50-$3.12  the  East  South  Central 
cities  had  the  best  record  and  even  the  South  Atlantic 
cities  may  be  considered  to  have  a  better  record  than 
cities  in  the  two  Northern  Regions.  Southern  urban 
Negroes  seemed  to  procure  better  diets  at  this  level 
than  did  urban  whites  of  the  East  North  Central  and 
West  North  Central  States. 

At  the  per  capita  expenditure  level  of  $3.75-$4.37  of 
the  regions  considered  in  table  VI  only  the  East  North 
Central  States  are  represented  (not  shown  in  the  table). 
The  sample  of  southern  whites  and  Negroes  had  only  a 
few  cases  at  this  level. 

Summary  of  Nutrition  Situation 

Good  diet  is  dependent  largely  on  income  available 
for  purchasing  food.  This  fact  is  outstanding,  whether 
the  region  is  the  Southeast  or  some  other  section; 
whether  farm  operators  or  sharecroppers  are  imder  con- 
sideration, whether  Negro  or  white,  whether  urban  or 
rural  dweller.  However,  many  families  at  all  levels  of 
income  could  improve  their  dietary  practices  within 
the  limits  of  tlu^ir  present  income.     In  such  cases  a 
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program  of  nutrition  education  is  indicated,  but  even 
with  the  improvement  that  might  thus  result,  income 
would  still  remain  a  very  significant  factor. 

The  Southeast  differs  markedly  from  other  sections 
of  the  Nation  in  the  extent  to  which  grain,  especially 
com,  is  the  source  of  basic  nutrients,  chiefly  because  of 
its  cheapness.  At  least  half  the  protein  eaten  should 
come  from  milk,  eggs,  and  lean  meat.  When  most  of  it 
comes  from  cereals,  diets  lack  the  complete  proteins 
necessary  for  growth,  vitality,  and  good  health.  Farm 
operators  as  a  whole  in  the  Southeast  have  poorer  diets 
than  do  those  in  the  North  and  West.  Nutrients  fre- 
quently absent  from  farm  operators'  diets  in  the  South- 
east are  certain  of  the  basic  vitamins,  i.  e.,  vitamins  A, 


C,  B,  and  G.  Lack  of  these  vitamins,  occurring^day 
after  day,  has  been  described  as  "hidden  hunger," 
which  is  manifest  in  chronic  fatigue,  slow  thinking, 
nervous  disordei-s,  and  digestive  disturbances  and  has 
been  described  by  well-fed  Southerners  as  "general 
triflmgness."  A  basic  explanation  for  the  disparity  in 
grade  of  diet  between  farm  operators  of  the  North  and 
West  and  those  in  the  Southeast  is  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  former  group  which  have  higher  income.  At  com- 
parable levels  of  income,  sharecroppers  have  less  satis- 
factory diets  than  do  farm  operators,  which  may  be 
partially  explained  by  the  more  extensive  home  produc- 
tion of  food  by  the  operators.  About  one-half  of  the 
Negro  farm  families  of  the  Southeast  have  poor^'diets. 
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Considering  farm  operators,  sharecroppers,  and  Negroes 
combined,  the  rural  Southeast  ranks  below  the  North 
and  West  in  nutritional  practices.  Urban  families  of 
wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  af  the  same  income 
level,  whether  white  or  Negro,  do  not  compare  imfavor- 
ably — indeed  even  surpass  those  of  certain  other  sections 
of  the  Nation.  However,  there  is  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  low  income  families  in  the  urban  population  of 
the  region  that,  considered  as  a  whole,  urban  dietary 
practices  are  generally  below  those  of  urban  famiUes 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Death  Rates  as  Indices  of  Health  Problems  '^ 

Maternal  and  Infant  Deaths 

The  state  of  maternal  and  child  health  in  the  South- 
east represents  an  opportunity  for  substantial  improve- 
ment as  compared  to  the  national  situation.  In  1939 
there  were  385,528  Uve  births  in  the  Southeastern 
States.  Maternal  mortality  for  the  same  year  was 
2,165  and  infant  mortality  22,575.  The  maternal 
death  rate  was  56.16  per  10,000  live  births  compared 
to  40.39  for  the  Nation.  Obviously  there  is  in  the 
region  a  serious  neglect  of  mothers  in  connection  with 
childbirth.  Most  unusual  is  the  high  rate  of  65.27  in 
Florida.  North  Carolina  had  the  lowest  rate,  47.25. 
The  following  tabulation  gives  the  maternal  death  rates 


Table  VII. — Number  of  deaths  'per  10,000  of  population  from 
certain  specific  causes:  1940 


Cause  of  death 

n 

s 

00 

1 

c 

a 
o 
•5, 

V 

X 

09 

B 
a 

03 
5 

0 

0 

a. 
1 
.2 

OS 

a 

1 

a 

5 
S 

1 

0 

x: 

=3 

0 
m 
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Tuberculosis  (all  forms)  . 
Malaria 

4.99 
.11 

7.03 
.16 
1.44 

5.35 
.45 

9.00 
.65 
1.85 

5.31 

.72 

9.37 
.87 
1.99 

5.11 

.52 

8.17 

.37 

2.65 

5.00 
.34 

9.18 
.81 
2.08 

5.00 
.80 

8.73 
.77 
2.19 

4.50 
.17 

7.45 
.65 
1.24 

4.80 
.62 

10.22 
.84 
1.98 

7.58 
22 

Influenza  and  pneumo- 

10.32 

Pellagra 

Syphilis  (all  forms) 

.35 
1.39 

NUMBER  PER  10,000  FEMALES  15  TO  44  YEARS  OF  AOE 


Maternal    deaths    (all 
forms) 


2.77 


5.15 


6.05 


4.64 


"  The  sources  of  the  data  for  this  section,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  Vitat 
Statistics  of  the  United  Stales  for  1939  and  1940  and  special  tabulations  of  vital  statistics 
for  1940  funiished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census. 

Theoretically,  the  existence  of  health  problems  should  be  more  adequately  ascer- 
tained from  morbidity  data  than  from  mortality  figures.  However,  morbidity  report- 
ing is  so  inadequate  that  the  use  of  such  data  is  exceedingly  questionable,  especially 
for  comparative  purposes  over  a  wide  area.  For  this  reason,  only  mortality  rates 
are  used  in  this  discussion. 

The  moi  taliiy  data  for  1940  are  allocated  to  place  of  residence,  but  the  1939  data  on 
births  and  deaths  are  for  place  of  occurrence.  Death  rates  based  on  average  number 
of  deaths  for  a  period  of  years  (i.  e.,  three  to  five)  are  generally  considered  more  reliable 
than  those  based  on  figures  for  one  year  only.  However,  since  coimty  data  for 
deaths  by  cause  and  place  of  residence  were  not  readily  available  for  a  period  of  years, 
most  of  the  rates  presented  are  tor  only  one  year. 
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per  10,000  live  births  for  the  seven  States  and  the 
United  States: 

United  States 40.39 

Region 56.  16 

Alabama 58.  81 

Florida 65.  27 

Georgia 55.  88 

Mississippi 59.  36 

North  Carolina 47.  25 

South  Carolina 59.  10 

Tennessee 55  67 

The  region's  infant  death  rate  per  1,000  live  births  in 
1939  was  58.6  compared  to  48.0  for  the  Nation.  The 
tabulation  below  gives  the  infant  death  rates  per  1,000 
live  births  for  each  State  in  1939: 

Alabama 59.  9 

Florida 56.  4 

Georgia 58.  4 

Mississippi 56.  2 

North  Carolina 59.  2 

South  Carolina 66.  2 

Tennessee 53.  9 

The  rate  for  South  Carolina  is  exceptionally  high  while 
Tennessee  has  the  lowest  rate.  Between  1938  and  1939 
the  infant  death  rate  per  1,000  births  declined  in  every 
State  of  the  region;  for  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  the  decline  in  rates  was  fairly 
large. 

In  1940  the  maternal  death  rate  per  10,000  females 
15  to  44  years  of  age  in  the  Southeast  was  5.15  compared 
to  2.77  for  the  nation  (table  VII).  According  to  table 
VIII,  in  1940,  92  coimties  in  the  region,  or  14.9  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  counties,  had  no  maternal  deaths 
per  10,000  of  the  female  population  15  to  44  years  of 
age.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  241  counties,  or 
39.1  percent  of  the  total  number,  which  had  rates  of 
6.00  or  more  per  10,000.  Since  the  rate  for  the  region 
was  only  5.15  and  for  the  nation  much  less,  only  2.77, 
rates  of  6.00  or  more  per  10,000  represent  a  serious 
situation  ^vith  respect  to  maternal  care.  Every  State 
had  a  large  number  of  counties  \vith  rates  of  6.00  or 
more  per  10,000.  In  South  Carolina  58.7  percent  of 
its  counties  were  in  this  category.  Indeed,  in  the 
region  as  a  whole  there  were  22  counties  with  15.00  or 
more  maternal  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  female  popu- 
lation, age  15  to  44.     (See  also  fig.  31.) 

Deaths  From  Tuberculosis 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bishop,  Director  of  Health,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  writes: 

Studies  of  the  regional  distribution  of  tuberculosis  deaths 
yield  evidence  of  the  apparent  importance  of  regional  factors 
which  we  may  perhaps  have  neglected  in  past  efforts  at  control. 
For  example,  Bearing  says,  "When  white  and  colored  rates  are 
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studied  separately,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the 
Gulf  States  seem  to  have  low  rates  for  both  whites  and  Negroes 
as  compared  with  these  racial  groups  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have  very  high  rates  for  whites  and 
relatively  high  rates  for  the  colored  population.  The  white 
death  rate  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  is  exceeded  only  by  that 
in  the  three  resort  States — Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 
This  high  rate  extends  to  some  extent  on  into  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  North  of  this  area  the  rates  are  generally  lower. 
If  we  approach  the  Tennessee  Valley  from  any  direction,  the 
death  rate  rises."  In  Alabama,  for  example,  as  Bearing  points 
out,  the  annual  rates  per  100,000  for  the  five  years  1929-33  were 
29.6  for  the  Southern  Zone,  42.6  for  the  Central  Zone,  62.2  for 
the  Northern  Zone.  Passing  on  into  Tennessee  the  rate  for  the 
border  counties  adjoining  Alabama  during  the  same  period  was 
81.1.1' 


"Bishop.  E.  L.,  "Some  Health  Problemsof  the  Sonth"  (an  unpublished  address), 
June  1940,  pp.  8-9. 


In  1940  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  per  10,000 
of  the  population  La  the  seven  Southeastern  States 
was  5.35  compared  with  a  rate  4.99  for  the  Nation 
(table  VII).  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  States  containing 
major  portions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  had  the  highest 
rates,  7.58  and  5.31,  respectively. 

There  are  110  counties,  or  17.8  percent  of  the  counties 
in  the  region,  which  had  in  1940,  7.00  or  more  tubercu- 
losis deaths  per  10,000  (table  IX).  Every  State  in  the 
region  had  three  or  more  of  these  coimties.  South 
Carolina  had  the  smallest  number  (3)  and  Tennessee 
the  largest  (51).  Since  the  average  rate  for  the  entire 
Southeast  in  1940  was  5.35  per  10,000,  these  counties 
with  7.00  or  more  deaths  per  10,000  must  be  considered 
problem  situations  (Fig.  32).     In  view  of  the  national 
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Table  VIII. — Distribution  of  counties  according  to  number  of 
maternal  deaths  per  10,000  of  female  population  IB  to  44  years 
of  age:  1940 


Table  IX. — Distribution  of  counties  according  to  number  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  per  10,000  of  the  population:  1940 


Area 

Number  of  counties  according  to  number  of  maternal  deaths 
per  10,000  of  female  population  15-44  years  of  age 

0.00 

0.01-2.99 

3.00-6.99 

6.00-8.99 

9.00-14.99 

15.00  and 
over 

Region - 

92 

83 

200 

128 

91 

22 

Alabama 

Florida 

0 
18 
41 
3 
8 
0 
22 

8 
4 
14 
13 
23 
6 
15 

26 
22 
49 
25 
33 
13 
32 

20 
8 
24 
24 
18 
16 
18 

12 
12 
23 
13 
14 
11 
6 

1 
3 

8 

Mississippi 

4 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

4 

0 
2 

Perccntaee  distribution  of  counties 

Region 

14.9 

13.  S 

32.5 

20.8 

14.8 

3.5 

Alabama  _  .. 

0 

25.9 
25.8 

3.7 

8.0 

0 
23.2 

11.9 
6.0 
8.8 
15.8 
23.0 
13.0 
15.8 

38.8 
32.8 
30.8 
30.5 
33.0 
28.3 
33.7 

29.9 
11.9 
15.1 
29.3 
18.0 
34.8 
18.9 

17.9 
17.9 
14.5 
15.8 
14.0 
23.9 
6.3 

1.6 

Florida 

Geort.'ia     .  .  

4.6 
6.0 

Missis.'sippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

4.9 
4.0 
0 

2.1 

rate  of  4.99  per  10,000  (1940)  undoubtedly  a  number 
of  counties  in  the  class  of  3.00-6.99  are  also  places  in 
which  tuberculosis  is  a  serious  problem. 

Deaths  from  Malaria 

The  National  Resources  Committee  in  1938  pointed 
out  the  intensification  of  the  national  malaria  problem 
in  the  South.'*     Dr.  Bishop  -wTites: 

In  our  own  studies,  which  it  must  be  admitted  are  based  to 
some  extent  upon  arbitrary  assumptions,  we  find  evidence  that 
the  cost  of  a  single  infection  is  not  less  than  $40.  Even  upon 
such  a  conservative  basis,  the  cost  of  this  one  disease  to  the 
South  in  terms  of  out-of-pocket  expenditures,  earning  capacity, 
and  physical  efficiency  runs  into  miUions  annually,  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  National  incidence  of  five  or  six  million 
cases,  occurring  annually,  is  limited  to  the  South." 

The  death  rate  per  10,000  from  malaria  in  1940  was 
.45  for  the  Southeast  as  compared  to  .11  for  the  Nation 
(table  VII).  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  South  Caro- 
lina had  relatively  high  rates,  .80,  .72,  and  .62. 

In  1940,  54.1  percent  of  the  counties  in  the  Southeast 
had  no  deaths  from  malaria  (table  X).  On  the  other 
hand  there  were  39  counties,  or  6.3  percent  of  the  total 
number,  in  which  deaths  from  malaria  were  2.00  or  more 
per  10,000.  These  counties  should  be  considered  serious 
situations  since  the  average  rate  per  10,000  for  the 
region  was  only  .45.  Every  State,  except  Tennessee, 
had  one  or  more  counties  in  this  class.  Alabama  had 
the  largest  number  (11)  and  North  Carolina  had  the 
sma'lost  (1)  (Fig.  33).  Wlien  compared  to  the  National 
figure  of  .11  per  10,000  (1940)  a  number  of  the  region's 
counties  in  the  class,  0.01  to  1.99  may  also  be  considered 
problem  areas.  It  shoidd  be  remembered  that  the 
preceding    analysis    has    dealt    with    mortality    data. 

"  The  Problems  of  a  Changing  Populalion,  May  1938,  p.  184. 
"Bishop, op.  ctf..  pp.  10-11. 


Area 

Number  of  counties  according  to  number 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  per  10,000  of 
1940  population 

0.00 

0.01- 
2.99 

3.00- 
6.99 

7.0(V- 
10.99 

11.00 
and 
over 

20 

161 

325 

97 

13 

18 
19 
58 
20 
33 
8 
6 

39 
37 
73 
51 
52 
35 
38 

9 
6 
16 
10 
10 
2 
45 

1 

Florida 

6 
11 

1 

1 

Mississippi  ...        . 

1 

North  Carolina 

3 
1 

2 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

1 
6 

Percentage  distribution  of  coimties 

3  3 

26.1 

62.8 

15.7 

2.1 

26.9 
28.3 
36.5 
24.4 
33.0 
17.4 
6.3 

58.2 
55.2 
45.9 
62.2 
52.0 
76.1 
40.0 

13.4 
7.5 
10.  1 
12.2 
10.0 
4.3 
47.4 

1.5 

Florida          .  -      _            

7.6 
fi.9 

1.5 

.6 

1.2 

3.0 

2.0 

South  Carolina  .           ..              

2.2 

1.1 

6.3 

Table  X. — Distribution  of  counties  according  to  number  of  deaths 
from  malaria  per  10,000  of  the  populalion:  1940 


.\reB 

Number  of  counties  according  to 
number  of  deaths  from  malaria 
per  10,000  of  1940  populalion 

0.0 

0.01- 
1.99 

2.00- 
3.99 

4.0O- 
5.99 

333 

244 

32 

7 

19 
30 
99 
21 
73 
18 
73 

37 
29 
63 
54 
26 
23 
22 

8 
6 

6 
7 
1 
6 

3 

Florida               .                                 

3 

1 

Mississippi               -     --        

South  Carolina                              .  .    .  -  - 

Percentage  distribution  of  counties 

Region                  .                  ...    

64.1 

39.6 

6.2 

1.1 

Alabama                 _- -      .    - 

28.4 
44.8 
62.3 
25.6 
73.0 
39.1 
76.8 

65.2 
43.3 
33.3 
65.9 
26.0 
50.0 
23.2 

11.9 
7.6 
3.8 
8.5 
1.0 

10.9 

4.5 

4.5 

Georgia                          -    - 

.6 

North  Carolina             ..         _. 

Tennessee                                       -                -    - 

Certainly  counties  with  rates  as  high  as  those  discussed 
above  have  many  inhabitants  who  have  suffered  from 
malaria  but  have  up  to  now  siu-vived. 

Deaths  from  Pneumonia  and  Influenza 

Pneumonia  and  influenza  combined  showed  in  1940  a 
death  rate  of  9.00  per  10,000  in  the  region  compared 
with  7.03  for  the  Nation  (table  VII).  Tennessee  had 
the  highest  rate  (10.32)  followed  closely  by  South 
Carolina  (10.22)  while  the  lowest  rate  (7.45)  was  in 
North  Carolina.  The  damp  climate  combined  with 
poor  housing  and  considerable  exposure  involved  in 
farming  are  undoubtedly  contributing  factors  to  these 
high  death  i-ates. 
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In  1940  there  were  217  counties  which  had  10.00  or 
more  deaths  per  10,000  from  influenza  and  pneumonia 
and  42  counties  which  had  15.00  or  more  deaths  per 
10,000  (table  XI).  As  pointed  out  above,  the  average 
rate  per  10,000  for  the  Southeast  was  9.00  and  the 
national  rate  per  10,000  was  7.03.  Thus  there  are 
many  areas  in  the  Southeast  where  the  number  of 
deaths  from  pneumonia  and  influenza  differ  so  seriously 
from  the  national  or  even  regional  figures  that  medical 
investigation  and  attention  are  required. 

Deaths  from  Pellagra 

Pellagra,  a  nutritive  deficiency  disease,  resulted  in 
deaths  at  the  rate  of  .65  per  10,000  in  1940  in  the 
Southeast  as  compared  to  a  national  rate  of  .16  (table 


VII).     Alabama  had  the  highest  rate  (.87)  and  Tennes- 
see the  lowest  (.35). 

Since  the  regional  death  rate  from  pellagra  in  1940 
was  .65  per  10,000  and  the  national  rate  was  .16  per' 
10,000,  a  rate  of  2.00  or  more  per  10,000  should  represent 
a  fairly  critical  situation.  In  1940  there  were  3 5  counties, 
or  5.8  percent  of  the  region's  total,  with  pellagra  death 
rates  of  2.00  or  more  per  10,000  (table  XII).  South 
Carolina  was  the  only  State  which  had  no  counties  in 
this  category ;  on  the  other  hand  Geoi'gia  had  the  largest 
number  (17),  or  10.7  percent  of  all  of  its  counties. 

Deaths  from  Syphilis 

Syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases  have  recently 
been  attacked  on  a  national  scale.     In  the  Southeast 
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Table  XI.- — Distribution  of  counties  according  to  number  of  deaths 
from  pneumonia  and  influenza  per  10,000  of  the  population: 
1940 


Table   XIII. —  Distribution   of  counties  according  to  number  of 
syphilis  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  population:  1940 


Number   of  counties   according   to   number   of 
deaths  from  pneiunonia  and  influenza  per  10,000 
of  1940  population 

0.00 

0.01- 
4.99 

5.00- 
9.99 

10.00- 
14.99 

15.00- 
19.99 

20.00 
and 
over 

4 

61 

334 

175 

36 

6 

9 
25 

4 
l,"i 

38 
33 
73 
66 
65 
20 
43 

25 
16 
46 
20 
20 
IG 
32 

2 
5 
13 
2 

1 

Florida            

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 
11 

1 

1 

7 

1 

Percentage  distribution  of  counties 

0.7 

9.9 

64.2 

28.4 

S.8 

1.0 

1.5 
13.4 
15.7 

4.9 
15.0 

66.7 
49.2 
45.9 
68.3 
65.0 
56.5 
45.3 

37.3 
23.9 
28.9 
24.4 
20.0 
34.8 
33.7 

3.0 
7.5 
8.2 
2.4 

1.6 

Florida                      - 

3.0 
.6 

3.0 

aeorpia,--. —  - 

.6 

North  Carolina 

6.5 
11.6 

2.2 

1.0 

7.4 

1.0 

the  death  rate  per  10,000  for  syphilis  in  1940  was 
1.85  compared  to  a  national  rate  of  1.44  (table  VII). 
Florida  had  the  highest  rate  (2.65)  while  North  Caro- 
lina had  the  lowest  (1.24). 

In  1940  there  were  76  counties,  or  12.3  percent  of  all 
counties  in  the  region,  with  death  rates  from  syphilis 
of  3.00  or  more  per  10,000  (table  XIII).  Since  the  rate 
for  the  region  as  a  whole  was  1.85  per  10,000  and  for  the 
Nation  1.44,  rates  of  3.00  or  more  are  serious.  Tennes- 
see had  only  2  counties  with  rates  of  3.00  or  more  per 
10,000.  Georgia  had  the  largest  number,  19  counties, 
in  this  class.  HoweA"cr,  this  number  (19)  constituted 
or.ly  12.0  percent  of  all  of  Georgia's  counties  (Fig.  34). 

Table  XII. — Distribution  of  counties  according  to  number  of  deaths 
from  pellagra  per  10,000  of  the  population:  1940 


Number  of  counties  according  to  number 
of  deaths  from  pellagra  per  10.000  of  1940 
population 

0.0 

0.01- 
1.99 

2.00- 
3.99 

4.00- 
5.99 

6.00 
and 
over 

Region                                       -_  .- 

224 

357 

33 

I 

1 

6 
37 
63 
22 
40 

6 
61 

65 
29 
79 
56 
55 
41 
42 

6 
I 
16 
3 
6 

Florida 

Georgia                                               

1 

1 

South  Carolina 

2 

Percentage  distribution  of  counties 

Region 

36.3 

68.0 

.'i.4 

0.2 

0.2 

9.0 
6.").  2 
39.6 
26.8 
40.0 
10.9 
53.7 

82.0 
43.3 

49.7 

t;8.3 

S.'i.O 
89.1 
44.2 

9.0 
1.5 
10.1 
3.7 
6.0 

Florida 

Geontia                                           

.6 

1.2 

2.1 

Area 

Number  of  counties  aecordine  to  number 
of  deaths  from  syphilis  per  10.000  of  1640 
population 

0.0 

0.01- 
2.99 

3.00- 
4.99 

5.00- 
0.99 

7.00 
and 
over 

Region 

149 

391 

66 

11 

9 

6 
16 
49 
13 
22 

1 
44 

48 
34 

91 
67 
71 
41 
49 

10 
14 
13 
11 
6 
2 
I 

3 
2 

4 

2 

1 

Florida 

2 

2 

Mississipiii 

1 

South  Carolina       .                

2 

I 

Percentage  distribution  of  counties 

Region 

24.2 

63.6 

9.1 

1.8 

1.4 

7.5 
22.4 
30.8 
1.^9 
22.0 

2.2 
46.3 

71.6 
.^0.7 
57.2 
69.5 
71.0 
89.1 
51.6 

14.9 
20.9 
8.2 
13.4 
6.0 
4.3 
1.1 

4.6 
3.0 
2.6 

""'2.6' 

1.6 

Florida _ 

3.0 
1.3 

Mississippi 

1.2 

South  Carolina    _  ..  .     

4.3 

1. 1 

Multiple  Problem  Counties 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  distribution  of 
certain  selected  counties  according  to  the  number  of 
specific-cause-of-death  lists  on  which  they  occur.  The 
Usts  include  counties  with  relatively  high  death  rates 
from  maternal  causes,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  pneu- 
monia and  influenza,  pellagra  and  syphilis.'*  The 
coimties  in  each  of  these  lists  had  rates  which  were 
above  both  the  regional  and  national  rate  for  that 
particular  disease. 

Counties  occurring  on  three  or  more  of  these  lists 
may  be  considered  as  presenting  fairly  serious  health 
problems.  Fifteen,  or  22.4  percent,  of  Alabama's  67 
counties  occurred  on  three  or  more  of  these  lists;  9, 
or  13.4  percent  of  Florida's  67  counties;  9,  or  15.3 
percent  of  Georgia's  159  counties;  10,  or  12.2  percent 
of  Mississippi's  82  counties;  3,  or  3.0  percent  of  North 
Carolina's  100  counties;  5,  or  10.9  percent  of  South 
Carolina's  46  counties;  and  7,  or  7.4  percent  of  Ten- 
nessee's 95  coimties.     On  the  basis  of  absolute  number 


Area 

Number  of  counties  according  to  number 
of  speciflc-cause^jf-death  lists  on  which 
occurrinK 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Region 

131 

47 

9 

1 

1 

Alabama       .....................  ... 

12 
16 
27 
15 
16 
13 
33 

0 
8 
9 
6 
3 
fi 
7 

« 
1 

1 

Florida       

3 

1 

North  Carolina       ..  ............ 

Tennessee         

'•  Counties  with  6.00  or  more  deaths  per  lO.OCO  of  the  population  (1040)  from  ma- 
ternal caust'S.  w  ith  7.C0  ur  more  per  10.000  fmrn  ml  rrc'ilosis,  with  2.00  «r  nu.ro  tieiiths 
per  10.000  from  malaria,  with  10.00  or  more  p-r  10.(100  Irom  Inlluenjui  and  pneumonia, 
with  2.00  or  more  l>cr  10,000  from  ix-lla^ra  and  with  3.00  or  more  per  10.000  from  syph 
Uis,  were  Included  in  these  lists. 
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as  well  as  proportion  of  counties  with  high  rates  from 
three  or  more  causes,  the  Alabama  situation  is  the 
most  serious,  while  North  Carolina  has  the  most 
encouraging  record. 

Health  Facilities  for  Meeting  Problems 

State  Health  Departments 

Table  XIV  presents  for  each  of  the  Southeastern 
States  vmder  38  separate  categories  of  activities,  which 
are  now  recognized  as  having  public  health  signif- 
icance, the  State  departments  which  participate  in 
these  activities.  A  glance  at  the  table  will  indicate 
that  by  no  means  are  all  health  activities  at  the  State 
level  the  concern  of  the  department  of  health  and  yet 


it  is  clear  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  activities 
are  concentrated  in  State  health  departments.  Of  the 
38  activities  15,  or  less  than  half,  are  the  entire  or  partial 
concern  of  the  health  department  of  every  State  in  the 
region.  These  activities  include:  vital  statistics;  acute 
communicable  disease  control;  tuberculosis  control; 
venereal  disease  control;  maternity  hygiene;  infant  and 
pre-school  hygiene;  sanitation  of  water  supplies;  sanita- 
tion of  sewage-disposal  facilities;  milk  sanitation; 
malaria  control;  supervision  of  hotels,  restaiirants, 
tourist  camps,  and  other  facilities  for  the  traveling 
pubUc;  prevention  and  care  of  blindness;  dental  services; 
laboratorj^  services,  and  health  education.  These  15 
activities  present  a  sort  of  minimum  basic  pattern  for 
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the  functioning  of  State  health  departments  in  the 
Southeast.  The  different  activities  which  are  carried 
on  by  State  health  departments  vary  from  a  minimum 
of  20  in  Tennessee  to  27  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
The  North  Carolina  department  has  23  separate  func- 
tions while  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  have 
25  distinct  activities  each.  Activities  which  are  carried 
on  by  only  State  health  departments  in  the  several 
States  are  vital  statistics,  sanitation  of  sewage-dis- 
posal facilities,  garbage  collection  and  disposal,  malaria 
control,  pest  mosquito  control,  pneumonia  control, 
hookworm  control,  health  services  for  migratory  labor, 
and  dental  services.  However,  it  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  not  all  of  these  activities  are  carried  on  in 
every  State.  Thus  three  of  the  seven  State  health 
departments  are  not  concerned  with  garbage  collection 
and  disposal,  3  have  no  program  of  pest  mosquito  con- 
trol, three  have  no  pneumonia  control,  two  no  hook- 
worm control,  and  six  provide  no  health  services  for 
migratory  labor.  The  absence  of  a  health  function  in 
all  State  departments  of  a  given  State  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  restricted  health  program.  It  may  mean, 
as  in  the  case  of  health  services  for  migratory  labor, 
that  there  is  no  serious  problem  of  that  nature  in  the 
State.  Several  health  activities  are  entirely  absent 
from  every  health  department  of  the  region,  i.  e.,  work- 
men's compensation;  housing  control;  smoke,  fumes, 
and  odor  control ;  mental  hospitals ;  vocational  rehabih- 
tation;  and  general  medical  care  of  the  needy.  One  of 
these,  smoke,  fumes,  and  odor  control,  is  found  in  no 
State  agency  among  the  7  States.  In  fact  it  is  the  only 
activity  of  the  38  that  does  not  appear  at  least  once  in 
some  State  department  of  the  region.  Other  depart- 
ments beside  health  departments  in  which  health  activi- 
ties appear  somewhat  frequently  are  departments  of 
welfare,  social  security,  emergency  relief,  general  assist- 
ance, etc.;  departments  of  education,  pubHc  instruction, 
etc.;  departments  of  agriculture;  departments  of  labor, 
labor  and  industiy,  labor  and  immigration,  etc.;  and 
special  boards,  commissions  or  independent  offices 
estabhshed  especially  for  given  activities.'^ 
State  Expenditures  and  Receipts 

Table  XV  gives  for  the  Southeastern  States  and  the 
United  States  the  approximate  total  annual  expendi- 
tures (1940  or  nearest  fiscal  period)  by  all  official  State 
agencies  for  health  activities  and  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  these  expenditures  among  the  various 
State  agencies  performing  health  functions.  The  total 
amount  expended  in  the  region  was  $19,899,600  or  7.0 
percent  of  the  national  expenditure  for  health  activi- 
ties at  the  State  level,  whereas  the  region  has  14.0 

"  It  an  Item  is  indicated  in  Table  XIV  as  "temporarily  no  activity"  it  is  not 
considered  in  this  discussion. 


percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  The  per  capita 
expenditure  for  1940  by  State  agencies  for  health  activi- 
ties was  $1.08  in  the  region  compared  to  $1.90  per 
capita  for  the  entire  Nation.  The  per  capita  expendi- 
tiu-e  was  as  low  as  $0.76  in  Tennessee  and  rose  to 
$1.85  in  South  Carolina.  According  to  the  study. 
Distribution  of  Health  Services  in  the  Structure  of  State 
Government  from  which  these  data  were  taken:  "Dif- 
ferences in  expenditures  for  State  health  services 
appear  to  be  conditioned  largely  by  the  State's  ability 
to  purchase  service,  for  when  States  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  per  capita  expenditures  for  all  State  health 
activaties  and  compared  with  a  corresponding  array 
by  wealth,  two-thirds  of  them  fall  within  the  same 
quarterly  divisions." 

Probably  the  most  striking  contrast  of  the  region 
with  the  Nation  is  the  percent  of  expenditure  by  health 
departments.  In  the  Southeast  as  a  whole  34.9  per- 
cent of  all  funds  expended  at  the  State  level  for  health 
activities  were  spent  by  health  departments  whereas  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  only  18.5  percent  of  all  funds 
went  to  health  departments.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  health  activities  in  the  Southeastern  States  are 
more  integrated  into  one  health  organization  than  is 
generally  true  tliroughout  the  country.  Even  so,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  just  slightly  over  one-third  of  health 
expenditures  are  those  of  State  health  departments. 
Special  boards  or  commissions  and  independent  State 
hospitals,  laboratories,  etc.,  whose  activities  are  fre- 
quently highly  expensive,  largely  account  for  this 
situation. 

A  smaller  percent  (74.0)  of  the  funds  spent  for  health 
activities  by  State  agencies  in  the  Southeast  is  derived 
from  the  State  than  is  the  case  throughout  the  Nation 
(81.4  percent).  However,  the  Southeast  obtains  17.8 
percent  from  the  Federal  Government  whereas  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  only  6.7  percent  are  obtained  from 
this  source.  These  figures  certainly  suggest  that  an 
approach  is  being  made  to  an  equitable  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  for  health  purposes. 

Receipts  of  State  and  County  Health  Departments 
1940-1941- — The  total  receipts  of  State  and  county 
health  departments  in  the  Southeast  for  1940-1941 
were  $12,871,419.01,  or  70  cents  per  capita  of  the 
population  (table  XVI).  Of  this  amount  36.8  per- 
cent came  from  the  Federal  Govenunent,  27.8  percent 
from  the  States  at  large,  32.6  from  counties,  and  2.8 
from  philanthropic  agencies.  The  percent  of  receipts 
from  the  Federal  Government  exceeded  that  from  the 
States  at  large.  Corresponding  to  the  region  as  a 
whole,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee had  a  larger  percentage  of  their  total  receipts 
from  county  sources  than  from  the  State.     Only  North 
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Laboratory  services 

Research  activities  , . 

Licensure  of  professional  and  other  agencies  significant  to  public 
health           

•  Tuberculosis,  cancer,  workmen's  compensation,  industrial  accidents,  dairies  and  food,  hotels,  livestock-sanitary,  water  resources,  blind,  crippled  children,  mental  diseases 
State  toxicolo^ist.  State  veterinarian. 

Source;  Public  Health  Reports,  vol.  56,  No.  35,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  August  1941,  pp.  1C81-1687. 
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Table  XV.^Total  and 

per  capita  annual  expenditures  by  all  official  State  agencies  for 

health  activities ' 

Approximate 
total  annual 
expenditure^ 
by  all  official 
Stale  agencies 
for  hoalth 
activities 

Approxi- 
mate per 
capita  an- 
nual ex- 
penditure^ 
by  all  offi- 
cial State 
agencies  for 
health  ac- 
tivities 

Percent  of  totaP  expended  i>y  each  agency 

Area 

Health 
depart- 
ment 

Special 
boards  or 
commis- 
sions 

Depart- 
ment of 
welfare 

Board  of 
control 

Inde- 
pendent 

State 
hospitals 
labora- 
tories, etc. 

Depart- 
ment of 
labor 

State  uni- 
versity or 
college 

Depart- 
ment of 
agricul- 
ture 

All  other 
agencies 
of  State 
govern- 
ment 

Region 

$19,S99,600 

1.08 

34.9 

13.1 

8.4 

17.7 

20.1 

0.6 

0.2 

2.2 

2.9 

2,  668, 900 

3,  109,  900 
2.964,200 

2,  143,  900 

3.  200,  400 
3,  623. 800 
2,  228,  500 

.94 
1.64 
.95 
.98 
.91 
1.85 
.76 

42.9 
17.7 
38.7 
42.4 
30.3 
25.1 
50.8 

45.2 
22.0 

(<) 

'11.6 
14.1 

W 

C) 
66.4 
.6 
.6 

1.1 

2.9 
3.8 
4.9 

7.9 

63.1 

3.4 

.8 

.2 

41.2 

4.3 

North  Carolina 

46.1 
71.9 

.1 
.9 

'1.6 
(*) 
'2.2 

2.2 

1.2 

(0 

.9 

m 

44.2 

2.8 

United  states 

285,715,800 

1.90 

18.5 

25.0 

21.3 

16.0 

5.4 

3.2 

3.2 

2.3 

5.1 

1  Publir  Health  Reports,  Vol.  56,  No.  34,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  August  1941.  p.  1690. 

2  Expenditures  for  the  health  services  considered  represent  indexes  rather  than  absolute  amounts.  Because  of  variations  in  fiscal  practices,  figures  cover  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  information  was  available  at  the  date  of  interview.  In  some  instances,  estimates  were  accepted  in  the  absence  of  precise  expenditure  records;  in  others,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  secure  even  an  estimate. 

3  Percentage  distribution  is  based  upon  the  expenditure  information  reported  for  each  agency  even  though  that  amount  might  be  incomplete. 
*  Information  not  available.    '  Information  incomplete. 
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specific  health  activities  in  Southeastern  States:  1940 


Department  responsible — Continued 
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•  2  separate  agencies  of  this  classification  participate  in  this  activity, 
6  Temporarily  no  activity. 


Table  XVI. — Receipts  of  State  and  county  health  departments  of 
the  Southeast:  1940-41  ^ 


Area 

Total 

Federal 

State             County 

Philan- 
thropic 

Region 

$12,871,419  01 

$4.  736,  002.  49 

.?3,  582.  771.  05  $4. 193,  723.  60 

$3.58, 921. 97 

Alabama 

Florida 

Gi'oreia 

Missi.'isippi  

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina  . 
Tennessee 

2,  077.  416.  55 
961.  538.  63 
2.417,147.09 
1,. •532.012  61 
2.  361,  782  00 
1.  552.  3.^>8  89 
1.  969.  103.  24 

821.  676  41 
376.481.00 
734.  973.  00 
580.  234.  06 
895.  595.  00 
621.  126.  37 
705.  916.  65 

530.  000.  00 
405.  586.  07 
554,  092  59 
469.  400.  00 
507.7.56.00 
652.  510.  62 
463.  425  87 

678,  443.  31 
163.092  45 
1.  128.081.50 
454.  947. 49 
761,  787.  00 
275.  722.  00 
731.  649.  75 

47,  2^6. 83 
16.  379.  11 

27.431.06 

196.  644.  00 

3. 000  00 

68.  170.  97 

Prrecutace  distribution  of  receipts  by  source 

Region 

100.00 

36.  S 

27.8 

32.6 

2.8 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georcia.- 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 

100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 

100.00 

39  5 
39  1 
30.4 
37.9 
37.9 
40.0 
35.8 

2.5.6 
42.2 
22.9 
30.6 
21.5 
42.0 
23.  S 

32.7 
17.0 
46.7 
29.7 
32  3 
17.8 
37.2 

2.3 
1.7 
0.0 
1.8 
8.3 
0.2 
3.5 

Table  XVII. — Number  of  full-time  county   health  departmenls 
and  health  districts  with  number  of  counties  in  health  districts^ 


Area 

Number  of 
full-time 
county 
health  de- 
partments 

Number  of 
full-time 
health  dis- 
tricts 

Number  of 
counties  in 
health  dis- 
tricts 

Percent  of 
counties 
with  full- 
time  health 
service — 
county  or 
district 

274 

68 

138 

66.» 

Alabama 

67 
21 
35 
48 
42 
26 
35 

100.0 

Florida        

S 
8 
6 
IS 
10 
14 

11 
18 
15 
39 
20 
36 

47.8 

33.3 

Mississippi    

76.8 
81.0 

South  Carolina 

100.0 

Tennessee 

73.7 

1  Source:  Special  tabulations  supplied  by  State  departments  of  health. 


•  Data  are  for  the  early  part  of  1942. 
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Carolina  had  any  significant  percent  of  its  receipts 
from  philanthropic  sources.  Under  Title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  the  seven  Southeastern  States 
received  through  their  health  departments  in  1940- 
1941,  $1,393,744.43  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  and 
under  Title  VI  of  the  same  act  the  region  received  for 
puMic  health  work  $2,106,125.67.  The  Southeastern 
States  also  received  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Program  $1,183,106.50. 
Altogether  the  National  Government  contributed 
$4,736,002.49  to  State  and  county  health  programs  of 
the  region  during  1940-41. 


Local  Health  Programs  " 

Early  in  1942,  412  coimties,  or  66.9  percent  of  the 
region's  616  counties,  had  full-time  health  departments 
or  were  in  full-time  health  districts.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  of  these  412  counties  were  in  health  dis- 
tricts of  which  there  were  58  (Table  XVII).  Every 
coimty  in  Alabama  had  a  fuU-time  health  department 
and  every  county  in  South  Carolina  either  had  a  fuU- 
time  health  department  or  was  in  a  district  with  this 
type  of  health  service. 

'•  Data  on  the  local  health  programs  are  from  special  tabulations  furnished  by 
State  departments  of  health. 
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Table  'X-VITI.— Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  counties 
and  districts  with  fxdl-time  health  units  according  to  personnel 
per  10,000  of  1940  population 


Number  of  counties  and  districts  according  to  number  of 
personnel  per  10,000  of  1940  population. 

Area 

0.01- 
l.OO 

1.01- 
2.00 

2.01- 
3.0O 

3.01- 
4.00 

4.01- 
6.00 

5.  Oi- 
ls. 50 

Total 

11 

164 

90 

32 

15 

4 

316 

2 
0 
3 
0 
3 
3 
0 

50 
5 
17 
17 
35 
20 
20 

14 

8 
15 
20 

6 
10 
17 

1 
4 
3 
9 
7 
3 
5 

0 

7 
2 
1 
4 
0 
1 

0 
3 

0 

; 

0 
0 

67 

Florida                  

27 

40 

47 

North  Carolina..- 

South  Carolina 

66 
36 
43 

Percentage  distribution  according  to  number  of  personnel 
per  10,000  of  1940  population 

3.5 

51.9 

28.5 

10.1 

4.8 

1.2 

100.0 

3.0 
0 

7.5 

0 

5.4 

8.3 

0 

74.6 
18.5 
42.5 
36.2 
62  5 
55.6 
46.5 

20.9 
29.6 
37.5 
42.5 
10.7 
27.8 
39.5 

1.5 
14.8 

7.5 
19.2 
12.5 

8.3 
11.6 

0 

25.9 
6.0 
2.1 
7.1 
0 
2  3 

0 

11.1 
0 

0 

1.8 
0 
0 

100.0 

Florida                  

99.9 

100.0 

Mississippi             

lOO.O 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

100.0 
100.0 
99.9 

Slightly  over  four-fifths  of  the  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  slightly  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  in 
Mississippi,  and  almost  three-fourths  of  those  in  Ten- 
nessee had  full-time  health  departments  or  were  in  full- 
time  health  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  only  one- 
third  of  Georgia's  counties  and  less  than  half  of  Florida's 
had  full-time  health  departments  or  were  in  districts 
with  tliis  type  of  service  (Fig.  35).  These  figures  do 
not  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  local  public  health 
forces  in  the  region  for  there  are  many  coimties  which 
have  part-tune  health  offices  or  nursing  services  or  are 
served  directly  from  time  to  time  by  personnel  from 
State  departments  of  health.  However,  anything  less 
than  full-time  health  units  should  be  considered  an 
ineffective  and  temporary  effort. 

In  the  discussion  of  death  rates  as  indices  of  health 
problems,  the  extent  of  occurrence  of  high  death  rates 
from  two  or  more  causes  in  the  same  county  was  in- 
dicated. The  provision  of  public  health  services  in 
such  counties  is  imperative.  Alabama  had  27  and 
South  Carolina  had  18  counties  with  high  rates  from 
two  or  more  causes ;  however,  all  counties  in  both  States 
are  served  by  either  full-time  county  health  depart- 
ments or  district  departments.  Among  the  other 
Southeastern  States,  the  number  of  counties  having 
high  death  rates  from  two  or  more  causes,  and  the 
number  of  these  same  counties  without  full-time  health 
services,  are:  Florida,  24  and  16;  Georgia,  36  and  23; 
North  Carolina,  19  and  6;  Tennessee,  40  and  10; 
Mississippi,  25  and  3. 

Excluding  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  which  have 
full-time  health  services  in  all  counties,  those  States 
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having  a  number  of  coimties  with  high  death  rates  from 
three  or  more  causes,  and  the  number  of  these  same 
counties  which  are  without  full-time  health  services, 
are:  Florida,  9  and  5;  Georgia,  9  and  7;  Mississippi,  10 
and  none;  North  Carolina,  3  and  2;  Tennessee,  7  and  2. 
Coxmties  which  have  high  death  rates  from  three  or 
more  causes  and  are  without  public  health  services  re- 
quire immediate  establishment  of  such  services.  Ac- 
tion is  especially  demanded  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi.  Among  those  counties  which  have  full- 
time  health  services  but  in  which  high  death  rates  from 
three  or  more  causes  obtain,  there  is  need  to  expand  and 
to  make  more  effective  the  existing  facilities. 

Of  the  204  counties  in  the  region  without  full-time 
health  service,  130  counties,  or  63.7  percent,  had  popu- 
lations that  ranked  according  to  size  among  the  lower 
35  percent  of  counties  in  the  region  (below  rank  400) 
whereas  of  the  412  counties  with  full-time  health 
services  only  21.1  percent  had  populations  whose  rank 
according  to  si/.e  was  among  the  lower  35  percent  of  the 
region.  Thus  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  counties 
with  small  populations  to  be  those  without  health 
services.  If  these  counties  with  small  populations 
are  to  have  health  services,  their  combination  into 
health  districts  is  strongly  indicated. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  204  counties 
without  full-time  services,  133,  or  65.2  percent,  had 
rural  farm  populations  which  amounted  to  61.0  percent 
or  more  of  each  county's  total  population,  and  152, 
or  74.5  percent  of  the  204  counties,  had  rural  farm 
population  which  constituted  51.0  percent  or  more  of 
each  county's  total  population.  So  it  appears  that 
counties  without  full-time  health  services  not  only  tend 
to  have  small  populations  but  also  to  be  coimties  whose 
populations  are  distinctly  rubral  farm. 

Of  316  counties  and  districts  with  full-time  depart- 
ments, 55.4  percent  had  two  or  less  employees  per 
10,000  of  the  1940  population  (table  XVIII).  Only 
6.0  percent  had  above  four  employees  per  10,000  of  the 
population.  Obviously  most  of  the  health  depart- 
ments in  the  region  are  without  adequate  personnel 
to  carry  on  an  effective  public  health  program.  Florida 
is  the  only  State  which  had  any  considerable  proportion 
(37.0  percent)  of  its  health  departments  with  4.01  or 
more  employees  per  10,000  of  the  popidation  and  yet 
Florida  has  35  counties  without  any  full-time  health 
service.  Alabama  has  a  full-time  health  department 
in  each  of  its  counties,  yet  98.5  percent  of  these  counties 
had  in  their  health  departments  three  or  less  employees 
per  10,000  of  the  population.  Certainly  the  1 1  counties 
in  the  region  with  one  or  less  employees  per  10,000  of  the 
population  in  their  health  departments  are  very  inade- 
quately   staffed. 
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Table  XIX. — Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  counties 
and  districts  with  full-time  health  units  according  to  annual 
per  capita  '  receipts 


Table  XX. — Distribution  of  hospitals  according  to  type  of  control, 
Southeastern  States  and  United  States,  19S9 


Number  according  to  annual  per  capita  receipts 

$0.11- 
$0.40 

.$0.41- 
.$0.70 

$0.71- 
$1.00 

$1.01- 
$1.30 

$1.31- 
$1.70i 

.$2.11- 
$2.60 

Total 

Region 

131 

139 

39 

9 

5 

2 

325 

Alabama    

39 
3 

20 
10 
25 
21 
13 

28 
10 
12 
28 
20 
13 
28 

67 

Florida 

6 
7 
12 
8 
1 
5 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

27 

Georgia    

42 

Mississippi            _.    .- 

60 

Nortti  Carolina 

South  Carolina        

2 

1 

i" 

56 
36 

1 

47 

Perec 

ntage  dis 

tributioi 

according  to  annual  per  capita 
receipts 

40.3 

42.8 

12.0 

2.8 

1.5 

0.6 

100.0 

Alabama       

58.2 
11.1 
47.6 
20.0 
44.6 
58.3 
27.7 

41.8 
37.0 
28.6 
56.0 
35.7 
36.1 
59.6 

0 

22.2 
16.7 
24.0 
14.3 

2.8 
10.6 

0 

14,8 
4.7 
0 

3.6 
0 
2.1 

0 
11.1 
2.4 
0 

1.8 
0 
0 

0 

3.7 

0 

0 

0 

2.8 

0 

100.0 

99.9 

Georgia           

100.0 

100.0 

Nortti  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee          .-  

loao 

100. 0 

100.0 

•  1940  population. 

'  In  the  omitted  class  interval,  $1.71-$2.10,  no  cases  occur. 

The  per  capita  receipts  for  health  purposes  in  the 
region's  counties  and  districts  with  full-time  health 
services  are  generally  low.  Of  325  counties  and  dis- 
tricts 40.3  percent  had  annual  receipts  ranging  from 
11  to  40  cents  per  capita  and  83.1  percent  of  the  325 
counties  and  districts  received  less  thar  71  cents  per 
■person  in  the  population  (table  XIX).  Only  4.9 
percent  of  the  counties  and  districts  had  receipts  which 
exceed  $1.00  per  person.  Florida  supports  its  estab- 
lished health  departments  better  than  any  other  State, 
for  29.6  percent  of  its  health  units  had  receipts  ranging 
from  $1.01  to  $2.50  per  capita.  Alabama  on  the  other 
hand,  with  every  county  having  a  health  unit,  had  100 
percent  of  these  counties  with  receipts  ranging  from 
1 1  to  70  cents  per  capita. '° 

Hospital  Facilities  =• 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Census  Bureau 
there  were  803  hospitals  in  the  seven  Southeastern 
States  in  1939.  This  number  was  11.5  percent  of  the 
total  in  the  entire  country,  whereas  the  population  to 
be  served  was  14.0  percent  of  the  national  total. 
According  to  table  XX,  23.8  percent  of  the  region's 

'•  Dnta  on  personnel  and  budgeted  receipts  are  for  either  the  fiscal  year  1940-41  or 
1941-42.  Information  was  not  seciircd  from  every  county  or  district  having  a  full- 
time  health  department.  In  each  of  the  following  counties  there  was  a  large  city 
with  a  health  department  for  which  data  were  not  available:  Davidson  and  Madison 
in  Tennessee;  and  Dade,  Duval,  Hillsborough,  and  Pinellas  in  Florida.  The  per 
capita  receipts  and  personnel  per  10.000  for  these  areas  were  calculated  by  excluding 
the  city  populations.  In  several  counties  in  which  there  wa.s  a  city  health  depart- 
ment for  which  data  were  available,  city  and  county  figures  on  receipts  and  personne 
were  combined  and  per  capita  receipts  and  personnel  rates  were  calculated  on  th 
basis  of  the  total  population  of  the  county. 

»  The  1939  hospital  data  in  this  section  were  secured  iTomHospital  and  other  Institu- 
tional Facilities  and  Serrices,  1939,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus (published  in  1941).  Reports  for  each  of  the  Southeastern  States  and  United- 
States  were  used.  The  1941  data  for  hospitals  were  secured  from  Tlie  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  vol.  116,  No.  11,  March  18,  1941,  pp.  1071  tl. 


Number  of  hospitals  according  to  control 

Area 

Total 

Govern- 
ment 

Nonprofit 

Proprietary 

United  States 

6,991 

1,729 

2.967 

2,295 

Region 

803 

191 

305 

307 

101 
112 
129 
100 
177 
64 
120 

22 
3.3 
33 
23 
38 
22 
20 

29 
42 
32 
40 
92 
32 
38 

Florida        .  _ 

37 

64 

Mississippi  .. 

37 

47 

South  Carolina    .           ... 

10 

62 

Percentage  distribution 

United  States 

100,0 

24.7 

42.5 

32  8 

Region 

100.0 

23.8 

38.0 

38.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

21.8 
29.5 
25.6 
23.0 
21.5 
34.4 
16.7 

28.7 
37.6 
24.8 
40.0 
62.0 
50.0 
31.7 

49.5 

Florida 

33  0 

49.6 

Mississippi         -  . 

37  0 

26.6 

South  Carolina         -_ 

15.6 

51.6 

Table  XXI. — Distribution  of  medical  care,  beds  per  1,000  enu- 
merated population  1940,  by  kinds  of  institutions.  Southeastern 
States  and  United  States,  1939 


Kinds  of  institutions 
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All  institutions... 

6.57 

6.13 

7.05 

5,51 

4.44 

5.80 

6.62 

5.66 

9.74 

Hospitals   and   sanita- 

riums (total) 

6.26 

4.84 

6.67 

5.34 

4.35 

5.42 

6.45 

5.00 

9.01 

General  and  other.. 

2.37 

2.40 

3.45 

2,38 

1.57 

2.24 

2.28 

2.41 

3.84 

Tuberculosis 

.36 

.16 

.29 

.20 

.22 

.74 

.40 

.42 

.59 

Nervous  and  mental. 

2.53 

2.29 

2.93 

2.77 

2.66 

2.43 

2.77 

2.16 

4.68 

Nursing,    convalescent 

and  rest  homes 

.03 

.04 

.12 

.00 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.03 

.17 

Other  institutions  with 

Inflrraaries 

.29 

.26 

.26 

.17 

.07 

.36 

.16 

.03 

.m 

Table   XXII.- — Percent  occupancy  of  hospital  beds  by  kind  of 
institutions,  Southeastern  States  and  United  States,  1939 


Area 

Hospitals 
and  sani- 
tariums 
(total) 

General 

and  allied 

(others) 

Tuber- 
culosis 

Nervous 

and 
mental 

United  States        

82.0 

66.4 

85.] 

94.7 

Region               

79.2 

61.6 

84.7 

95.0 

81.1 
72.7 
82.2 
76.2 
76.8 
84.6 
81.0 

67.7 
66.3 
59.8 
49.9 
62.6 
67.0 
63.6 

74.6 
91.3 
86.3 
67.0 
89.1 
90,7 
78.0 

95.5 

Florida                                     -  .      _  ^  .. 

90.2 

101.2 

Mississippi 

93.2 

S6.  2 

South  Carolina                            _      

98.1 

Tennessee-- -. 

101.0 

hospitals  were  government  controlled;  the  percentage 
for  the  Nation  was  24.7.  The  region  had  a  smaller 
proportion  (38.0  percent)  of  nonprofit  hospitals  than 
did  the  Nation  as  a  whole  (42.5  percent)  but  a  larger 
proportion   (38.2  percent)   of  proprietary  institutions 
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(Nation  32.8  percent).  In  view  of  the  low  income  level 
of  the  Southeast  and  its  relatively  high  death  rates  from 
such  causes  as  tuberculosis  and  maternity,  both  of 
which  frequently  require  hospital  care,  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  both  nonprofit  and  government- 
supported  hospitals  must  be  established  if  the  health 
facilities  of  the  region  are  to  meet  its  needs. 

The  Southeast  had  in  1939  somewhat  more  than  one- 
half  (57.2  percent)  the  number  of  hospital  beds  of  all 
types  per  1,000  of  its  population  as  had  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  number  of  beds  per  1,000  of  the  population 
for  every  type  of  hospital  in  the  region  was  less  than 
similar  figures  for  the  Nation  (table  XXI).  Florida  had 
the  highest  ratio  (7.05)  of  beds  per  1,000  of  the  popula- 


tion for  all  types  of  institutions  and  Mississippi  the 
lowest  (4.44). 

According  to  table  XXII,  the  percent  occupancy  for 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  of  all  types  was  79.2  for  the 
region  while  the  percent  for  the  United  States  was  82.0. 
While  this  difference  is  not  great,  it  is  significant  when 
it  is  observed  that  the  number  of  hospital  and  sanitarium 
beds  per  1,000  of  the  population  (5.26)  in  the  region  is 
considerably  less  than  the  number  (9.01)  for  the  Nation. 
The  region  not  only  has  less  beds  in  relationship  to  the 
population  but  the  percentage  of  occupancy  of  the 
hospital  beds  available  is  lower  than  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Of  course,  this  could  be  interpreted  as  less 
illness  in  the  region,  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
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people  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to  meet  the 
costs  of  hospital  care.  The  smaller  proportion  of  non- 
profit as  well  as  government-supported  hospitals  in  the 
region  when  compared  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
probably  an  important  factor  in  this  connection. 
Occupancy  of  existing  facilities  is  lowered  because,  more 
often  than  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  hospitals  are  imder 
proprietary  control  with  prohibitive  costs  for  the  dis- 
proportionately large  low-income  class  of  the  region. 
Evidence  of  the  working  of  this  factor  may  be  observed 
in  the  fact  that  nervous  and  mental  hospitals,  which  are 
generally  under  government  control,  have  in  the  region 
an  occupancy  percentage  of  95.0  as  against  only  61.6 
for  general  and  allied  hospitals. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  illness  it  is  the  local  general 
hospital  which  must  render  service.  Moreover,  any 
consideration  of  available  hospital  service  within  a 
local  area  (county)  appears  to  be  more  accurate  when 
only  the  general  local  hospitals  are  considered.  Table 
XXIII  presents  a  distribution  of  counties  for  1941 
according  to  the  number  of  beds  per  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion in  general  local  hospitals  and  related  institutions. 
(Also  see  Fig.  36.)  There  were  312  counties,  slightly 
over  half  of  the  number  in  the  region,  which  had  no 
hospitals  of  this  type  in  1941.  Forty-one  percent  of 
the  countries  in  the  Southeast  had  from  0.01  to  2.99 
beds  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Less  than  1  percent 
(0.7)  of  the  coimties  had  5  or  more  beds  per  1,000 
population.  There  was  a  fairly  wide  range  among  the 
States  in  the  percentage  of  counties  without  local 
general  hospitals,  from  34.8  percent  in  South  Carolina 
to  65.4  in  Georgia.  Florida  and  North  Carolina  had 
the  largest  proportion  of  counties  with  three  or  more 
beds  per  1,000  of  the  population,  the  percentage  being 
22.4  and  9.0  respectively.  As  might  be  expected, 
counties  with  large  percentages  of  m"ban  population 
tended  to  be  the  counties  which  had  the  greater  number 
of  beds  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Physicians  2' 

In  the  last  analysis  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
the  people's  health  rests  upon  their  physicians.  They 
are  the  administrators  of  the  public  health  program; 
from  their  ranks  come  the  hospital  staffs;  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  citizen  must  timi  for  medical  care  in  the 
home.  In  1940  the  Southeast  had  15,723  physicians. 
With  14.0  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  the  region 
had  only  9  percent  of  its  physicians.  There  were  in 
the  region  8.5  physicians  for  each  10,000  of  its  popula- 
tion, while  in  the  Nation  there  were  13.3  physicians  for 
each  10,000  of  the  popidation. 


Table  XXIII. — Distrihuiion  of  counties  according  to  number  of 
beds  in  local  general  hospitals  and  related  institutions,  1941 


Area 

Number  of  counties  according  to  number  of  beds 
per  1,000  population 

Total 

0.00 

0.01- 
0.90 

1.00- 
2.99 

3.00- 
4.99 

5.00- 
9.99 

Region 

616 

312 

63 

190 

47 

4 

Alabama 

Florida . 

67 
67 

159 
82 

100 
46 
95 

31 
34 

104 
36 
37 
16 
54 

14 
3 
8 

10 

12 
4 

12 

17 
15 
37 
31 
42 
23 
25 

5 
14 
10 
5 
7 
3 
3 

0 
1 

0 

Mississippi 

0 

2 

0 

Tennessee        --              .. 

1 

Percentage  distribution  of  counties  according  to 
hospital  beds  per  1,000  population 

Region 

100.0 

50.7 

10.2 

30.8 

7.6 

0.7 

Alabama... 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

46.3 
50.7 
65.4 
43.9 
37.0 
34.8 
56.8 

20.9 
4.6 
6.0 

12  2 

12.0 
8.7 

12.6 

25.4 
22.4 
23.3 
37.8 
42.0 
50.  0 
26.3 

7.4 
20.9 
6.3 
6.1 
7.0 
6.5 
3.2 

.0 

Florida 

1.5 

Georpia 

.0 

.0 

North  Carolina 

2.0 
.0 

Tennessee 

1.1 

Table  XXIV. — Distribution  of  counties  according  to  number  of 
physicians  per  10,000  of  the  population:  1940 


Number  of  counties  according  to  number  of  physicians  per 
10,000  of  the  population 

Area 

l.OO- 
2.99 

3.00- 
4.99 

6.00- 
G.99 

7.00- 
8.99 

9.00- 
10.99 

11.00- 
12.99 

13.00- 
14.99 

16.00 
and 
over 

Region    . . 

39 

170 

189 

116 

63 

25 

7 

17 

Alabama    

3 
4 

15 
2 
7 
2 
6 

22 
14 
41 
27 
27 
IS 
21 

28 
10 
48 
28 
36 
16 
23 

8 
10 
33 
15 
16 

5 
29 

2 
12 
14 
6 
7 
2 
10 

3 
8 
3 
3 
4 
0 
4 

0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 

1 

Florida 

7 

Georpiji         

3 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tpnnps«!ep 

1 
2 
1 
2 

rercentage  distribution  of  counties 

Region    ,  

6.3 

27.6 

30.7 

18.8 

8.6 

4.1 

1.1 

2.8 

4.6 
6.0 
9.4 
2.4 
7.0 
4.3 
6.3 

32.8 
20.9 
25.8 
32.9 
27.0 
39.1 
22.1 

41.8 
14.9 
30.2 
31.1 
36.0 
34.8 
24.2 

11.9 
14.9 
20.7 
18.3 
16.0 
10.9 
30.5 

3.0 
17.9 
8.8 
7.3 
7.0 
4.3 
10.6 

4.5 
11.9 
1.9 
3.7 
4.0 
—-- 

's'o' 

1.3 

"'V.O 
4.3 

1.5 

Florida                

10.5 

1.9 

Mississippi            . 

1.2 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina 

2.0 
2  2 
2.1 

"  Data  are  from  AmcTican  Aledical  Association  Biredory,  Sixteenth  Edition,  1940, 
American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  111. 


In  1940  every  State  in  the  region,  except  Florida,  had 
more  than  80  percent  of  its  counties  with  less  than 
9  physicians  per  10,000  of  the  population,  or  stated  in 
reverse  order,  with  1,112  or  more  persons  for  each 
physician  (table  XXIV).  Undoubtedly  in  many  in- 
stances coimties  with  less  than  9  physicians  per  10,000 
of  the  population  have  pressing  demands  for  additional 
physicians.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  coimties  in  any 
State  had  13  or  more  physicians  per  10,000  population, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Florida  which  had  13.5 
percent  of  its  counties  in  this  category. 


Regional  Planning — Part  XI:  The  Southeast 

RECOMMENDATION  8=^2 
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The  low  dietary  standards  of  the  Southeast,  the 
relatively  high  death  rates  from  certain  diseases,  and 
the  absence  of  adequate  facihties  for  meeting  health 
problems  are  symptoms  of  complex  social  forces. 
A  primary  factor  is  the  low  level  of  income  of  a  large 
sector  of  the  population.  Therefore,  the  number  one 
action  required  for  better  health  is  not  confined  to 
public  health;  it  is  in  the  broader  field  of  economics.  It 
is  a  responsibility,  certainly,  of  the  health  program 
to  place  at  the  forefront  of  its  educational  activities 
the  necessity  for  raising  the  level  of  income  in  the 
region. 

With  this  as  a  basic  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
region's  health  problems,  the  following  more  concrete 
activities  are  proposed: 

1.  That  all  existing  county  and  district  health  depart- 
ments as  weU  as  State  departments  inaugurate  a  pro- 
gram of  nutritional  research  and  education.  In  order 
to  do  this,  a  goal  for  each  county  and  district  depart- 
ment should  be  to  add  to  its  personnel  a  technician 
trained  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  education.  If 
public-health  programs  are  to  bo  preventive,  a  more 
effective  step  could  not  be  taken.  This  nutrition  expert 
would  function  through  schools  or  maternal,  child, 
prenatal,  and  even  nutrition  clinics.  In  many  instances 
the  mobile  type  of  clinic  would  be  advisable.  Such  a 
program  might  help  people  of  aU  income  levels  to 
utilize  their  food  expenditures  and  resources  more 
advantageously  in  the  interest  of  good  dietary  practices. 
In  State  health  departments  a  division  of  nutrition 
cooperating  with  the  division  of  home  economics  or 
vocational  studies  of  State  departments  of  education 
would  become  the  plaiming  agency  for  the  nutritional 
program  throughout  the  State. 

2.  That  teachers,  doctors,  public  hcalthmen,  and  all 
other  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  dietary 
problems  of  the  region  become  acquainted  with  the 
crop-adjustment  program  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (see  chapter,  "Agricultm-al  Devel- 
opment"), in  order  that  the  proposed  crop  changes 
looldng  toward  a  higher  level  of  nutrition  may  be 
accepted  as  the  farm  practice  of  the  region. 

3.  That  there  be  a  reorganization  of  the  health 
program  at  the  State  level  with  the  incorporation  into 
health  departments  of  functions  which  are  essential  to 
a  complete  health  program.  This  reorganization  is 
essential  to  a  weU  roimded,  thoroughly  integrated,  and 
economically  efficient  program.  There  are  functions, 
wliich  in  some  States  are  not  now  in  State  health  depart- 
ments but  belong  distinctly  in  these  departments,  that 
should  be  transferred  from  other  agencies  or  simply 


"  For   recommendation.^    relative    to   malaria    control,    see    chapter,    "Water 
Ecsourccs  Development,"  above. 


added  as  a  new  function  of  the  State  health  department, 
such  as,  control  of  tuberculosis  hospitals,  control  of 
mental  hospitals,  food  and  drug  control,  licensiue  of 
professions  and  agencies  significant  to  public  health, 
rodent  control,  garbage  control  and  disposal,  sanitary 
control  of  milk,  etc.  A  few  of  these  functions,  as  well 
as  others  that  are  now  shared  by  other  State  agencies, 
might  be  shared  but  in  most  instances  the  State  health 
department  should  have  prime  authority  though  in 
some  borderline  functions  other  State  agencies  might 
well  exercise  this  primary  authority. 

A  great  deal  of  support  might  be  developed  if  such 
of  the  personnel  as  meet  professional  standards  were 
transferred  at  the  same  time  as  the  fimction. 

4.  That  a  major  goal  of  the  health  forces  in  the  region 
should  be  the  establishment  of  full-time  health  depart- 
ments in  the  region's  counties  now  without  public  health 
services.  The  counties  are  distributed  among  the  States 
as  follows:  Florida  35,  Georgia  106,  Mississippi  19, 
North  Carolina  19,  and  Tennessee  25.  These  counties 
without  health  units  tend  to  have  small  populations,  in 
fact,  130  of  them  fall  within  the  lower  third  of  the 
counties  in  the  region  arrayed  according  to  size  of 
population.  A  good  proportion  of  them  also  have 
large  rural  farm  populations.  In  addition,  the  high 
death  rates  from  several  causes  in  38  counties  indicate 
the  necessity  for  immediate  estabHshment  of  local 
health  services.  If  health  services  are  to  be  made 
available  in  these  counties,  health  programs  must  be 
developed  in  terms  of  particular  situations.  This  means 
that,  as  a  beginning,  health  districts  rather  than  county 
units  shoiild  be  established  for  a  number  of  these  coim- 
ties  which  adjoin  each  other.  This  is  a  possibility  in 
practically  every  State,  especially  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Mississippi.  It  also  means  that,  since  these  coun- 
ties are  essentially  rural  farm  areas,  services  of  a  mobile 
nature  should  be  attempted  insofar  as  costs  permit.  If 
necessary,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  as 
well  as  State  health  departments,  may  have  to  alter 
their  methods  of  distributing  funds  in  order  that  these 
counties  may  have  public  health  services  (see  recom- 
mendation No.  5). 

5.  While  present  methods  of  distributing  Federal  and 
State  funds  to  counties  are  focused  in  the  right  direction, 
it  is  recommended  that  still  more  adequate  and  uniform 
methods  be  devised  for  this  purpose.  Basic  studies  are 
needed  of  (1)  ability  of  counties  to  finance  public  health 
programs  and  (2)  health  needs  of  counties.  Leaders 
in  the  field  of  education  have  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  type  of  problem  in  their  field  and  have  begun 
to  devise  techniques,  especially  in  the  matter  of  ability 
to  finance  educational  service,  that  may  be  highly 
recommended.     Thus  in  Alabama  the  measures  with 
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their  respective  weightings  used  in  calculating  ability 
of  counties  to  pay  for  education  are  as  follows:  ^^ 

Measure  as  perceiitage  of  State  total  Weighting 

1.  Sales  tax  paid 1 

2.  Automobile  license  paid 5 

3.  Public  utility  valuation 3 

4.  Income  tax  paid 1 

5.  Farm  income 1 

6.  Value  added  by  manufacture 1 

For  a  given  county  the  economic  index  was  the 
weighted  average  of  the  six  measures  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  State  total.  This  type  of  approach 
is  fundamental  in  arriving  at  an  equitable  distribution 
of  Federal  and  State  funds  whether  for  educational  or 
public  health  purposes. 

The  technique  involved  in  determining  health  needs 
is  probably  more  difficult  than  that  involved  in  determ- 
ing  educational  needs.  Significant  factors  to  consider 
are  population  density,  and  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates  according  to  causes.  Progressive  State  depart- 
ments can  do  a  much  needed  job  of  research  in  working 
out  along  the  lines  suggested  above  more  equitable 
procedures  for  distributing  State  and  Federal  funds. 

6.  For  both  State  and  local  health  departments,  it  is 
recommended  that  in  all  instances  the  personnel  em- 
ployed meet  the  qualifications  recommended  by  the 
State  and  Territorial  health  officers,  at  their  conference 
with  the  Surgeon  General  in  1935,  and  presented  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
entitled,  "The  Public  Health  Program  Under  Title  VI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act",  supplement  No.  126,  1937. 

7.  For  those  counties  and  districts  with  health  depart- 
ments, it  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  personnel 
be  increased  in  all  instances  where  it  falls  below  at  least 
four  per  10,000  of  the  population. 

8.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  public 
health  program  is  the  absence  of  trained  personnel. 
Under  Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  were  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
"establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  pubhc  health 
services,  including  the  training  of  personnel  -for  State 
and  local  health  work."  It  will  require  some  time  for 
these  expenditures  to  register  themselves  in  more  and 
better  trained  personnel.     In  addition  to  this  efi'ort, 

I  "  "Alabama's  New  Inder  of  Local  Ability  to  Pay  (or  Education,"  by  Francis  G. 
Cornell,  V.  S.  OfBce  of  Education,  and  R.  L.  Johns,  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Education,  reprinted  from  Tlie  School  Executive,  June  1941,  New  York. 


it  is  recommended  that  universities  with  departments  of 
medicine  place  more  emphasis  on  training  doctors  and 
nurses  for  employment  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
Medical  schools  need  to  give  more  attention  to  this 
field  in  terms  of  courses,  point-of-view,  and  professional 
status. 

9.  Continued  efforts  should  be  made  in  all  States  to 
bring  morbidity  reporting  up  to  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  of  coverage  to  warrant  its  use  Ln  indicating 
areas  in  which  diseases  of  various  kinds  occur. 

10.  There  are  312  counties  in  the  region  without  local 
general  (registered)  hospital  service.  These  counties 
without  local  general  hospitals  are  distributed  among 
the  States  as  follows:  Alabama  31,  Florida  34,  Georgia 
104,  Mississippi  36,  North  Carolina  37,  South  Carolina 
16,  Tennessee  54.  As  an  immediate  goal,  construction 
of  health  and  diagnostic  centers  to  serve  both  practic- 
ing physicians  and  public  health  agencies  should  be 
undertaken  in  these  312  counties.  A  long-time  pro- 
gram of  hospital  services  in  the  region  should  begin 
with  a  thorough  study  of  these  312  counties  and  also  of 
the  63  counties  with  from  0.01  to  0.99  beds  per  1,000 
of  the  population.  From  this  investigation  a  progi-am 
may  be  developed  for  more  adequate  hospitalization, 
under  a  centralized  plan.  Such  a  plan  would  seek  to 
maintain  maximum  hospital  occupancy  as  a  means  of 
lowering  individual  cost.  Modem  highway  develop- 
ment and  means  of  transportation  make  possible  a 
centralized  plan  whereby,  in  the  central  unit,  there 
would  be  available  complete  and  adequate  facihties 
where  the  more  difficult  cases  requiring  specialized  care 
could  be  referred  from  tributary  hospitals.  The 
tributary  hospital  should,  of  course,  be  prepared  to 
handle  average  emergency  cases  but  should  not  be 
counted  upon  to  provide  all  of  the  facilities  which  are 
necessary  for  difficult  cases.  Presumably,  the  diag- 
nostic centers  previously  mentioned  might  be  converted 
into  tributary  units.  Federal  aid  will  be  needed  to 
provide  the  original  capital  for  instituting  and  tempo- 
rarily maintaining  this  program.  Alongside  of  the 
institutional  development  will  be  needed  a  plan  of 
hospital  care  insurance  to  insure  the  utilization  of 
services  provided." 

"  The  requirements  for  personnel  in  the  medical  units  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Red 
Cross  are  draining  off  doctors  and  nurses,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  type  of  centralized 
service  similar  to  that  indicated  in  this  recommendation  may  have  to  be  initiated 
immediately  in  order  to  provide  medical  care  for  the  home  front. 


HOUSING   DEVELOPMENT 


A  program  of  regional  development  for  the  Southeast 
requu"es  special  concern  with  the  problems  of  housing. 
This  necessity  arises  both  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
substandard  housing  and  because  housing  conditions 
are  capable  either  of  speeding  or  retarding  economic 
growth  and  development.  As  a  region  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  in  the  Nation,  faces  a  far-reaching 
economic  growth  and  development  before  it  approaches 
the  limits  set  by  its  natural  resources  and  population, 
the  Southeast  has  a  particular  stake  in  better  housing. 

As  in  matters  of  health  and  education,  there  is  also 
a  national  interest  in  raising  the  general  level  of  the 
quality  of  housing  in  the  Southeast.  Elsewhere  in  this 
report  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  national  and 
Southeastern  bijrth  rates,  when  compared,  indicate  that 
an  increasing  portion  of  the  national  population  will 
come  from  the  region.  The  strength  of  body  and  mind 
of  the  Nation  in  years  ahead  will  be  increasingly  influ- 
enced by  conditions  affecting  education  and  health  in 
the  Southeast.  Housing  is  of  vital  importance  among 
these  conditions. 

Since  the  family  is  the  cell  out  of  which  the  region 
grows,  the  house  becomes,  in  a  real  sense,  the  seedbed 
from  which  the  strength  of  the  region  must  develop. 
It  is  the  environment  in  which  the  most  formative  and 
sensitive  years  of  child  life  are  spent,  and  it  must  be  one 
which  provides  for  the  development  of  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  social  health. 

Changes  in  economic  life  in  the  Southeast  during 
recent  decades  have  complicated  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate housing.  In  an  earlier  and  simpler  period  of  the 
region's  history,  the  predominance  of  rm-al  life  meant 
a  very  small  degree  of  population  mobility.  People 
tended  to  remain  in  or  very  near  their  places  of  birth. 
Land  o^vnership  was  more  widespread,  and  home  own- 
ership was  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of 
housing.  With  the  development  of  urban  areas  and 
the  specialization  of  occupations,  the  need  for  popula- 
tion mobility  increased.  For  large  numbers  of  people 
land  ownership  and  home  ownership  became  an  encum- 
brance. The  demand  for  rental  housing,  consequently, 
has  become  increasingly  great.  However,  new  housing 
construction  provided  by  private  builders  is  generally 
for  sale  rather  than  rental.  The  cost  of  a  new  home 
and  the  distribution  of  income  are  such  that  new  housing 
privately  built  and  sold  at  a  profit  is  available,  roughly, 
to  the  upper  economic  third  of  the  population.  Because 
of  defective  construction,  failure  to  make  necessary 


■  Prepared  by  Dr.  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  consultant,  U.  S.  Bousing  Aatborlty. 


structural  changes  in  converting  large  dwellings  into 
multiple-family  units,  and  failure  to  eliminate  worn-out 
houses,  the  supply  of  rental  housing  for  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  popidation  has  suffered  in  quahty.  At  its 
worst  it  has  been  slum  housing,  the  growing  menace  of 
which  has  forced  the  Nation  into  public  housing.  How- 
ever, there  is  soimd  reason  to  believe  that  the  field  of 
low-cost  rental  housing  presents  one  of  the  great  new 
forms  of  private  investment,  as  the  Metropohtan  In- 
sm-ance  Company,  for  example,  is  demonstrating  in 
New  York. 

The  di-astic  increase  in  farm  tenancy  since  1900,  the 
distressed  condition  of  world  markets  for  cotton  and  ■ 
tobacco,  and  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  have  pro- 
duced widespread  poverty  in  Southern  rural  areas. 
Many  family  incomes  have  been  adequate  to  provide 
only  the  crudest  form  of  shelter.  Curtailment  of  land 
ownership  in  the  tenancy  system  has  brought  a  corre- 
sponding curtailment  in  home  ownership.  The  private 
construction  of  new  rental  housing  in  rural  areas  has 
not  developed  since  it  would  be  extremely  unprofitable. 
The  Nation  has  been  forced  into  public  housing  activ- 
ities closely  related  to  programs  of  rehabilitating 
worthy  tenants  into  farm  o\vnership. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  various  public 
and  private  housing  progi-ams  have  been  at  work  in 
the  region.  A  measurable  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  nrban  and  riu-al  housing  has  resulted.  The  operation 
of  these  programs  has,  perhaps,  been  more  significant 
in  the  testing  they  have  provided  for  various  approaches 
directed  at  the  improvement  of  housing.  The  knowl- 
edge and  the  experience  gained  in  the  prosecution  of 
those  progi-ams  wiU  be  of  direct  usefulness  in  the  post- 
war period,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  renewed 
attack  upon  the  housing  problem.  Only  a  meager  start 
has  been  made  to  date  in  the  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  housing  in  the  Southeast.  In  this  field 
lies  one  of  the  largest  and  most  socially  useful  oppor- 
tunities for  public  and  private  investment. 

Characteristics  of  Southeastern  Honsing! 

Because  of  the  planlessncss  of  nearly  all  American 
commimities,  the  lack  of  building  regulations  diu-ing 
their  early  years  of  rapid  growth,  and  because  of  the 
heedless  haste  vnth.  which  individuals  erected  structures 
without  thought  of  the  effect  upon  adjoining  buildings, 
the  Nation  suddenly  awoke,  not  long  ago,  to  find  itself 
with  a  housing  problem  and  a  city  redevelopment 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude.     Outside  New  York 
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Table   I.- 


-Percent   of  urban   houses   having   certain   defects,    by 
geographic  regions  ' 


Table  II.- 


-Percent  of  farm  houses  without  certain  facilities, 
Southeastern  States  and  United  States  ' 


Nature  of  defect 

United 
States 
total 

South- 
east 

South- 
west 

North- 
east 

Condition  of  structure: 

13  9 
2.3 

5.3 
14.6 
19.9 

4.4 

5.5 

10.  2 

1.2 

19.8 
3.4 

12.8 
32.1 
41.0 
25.4 

8.9 
22.3 
3.5 

15.4 
1.8 

14.9 
25.3 
26.1 
16.0 

8.6 

20.4 

3.5 

14.1 

Unfit  for  use , 

Dwelling  units  lacking: 

2.5 
3.6 

Private  indoor  f3ush  toilet 

12  2 

19.5 

Electric  for  gas)  lighting 

2.9 

Dwelling    units    with    congested    occu- 
pancy: 
Exira  families _ 

5.8 
14.7 

2.01  or  more  persons  per  room 

0.9 

1  Adapted  from  Urban  Housing,  a  summary  of  Real  Property  Inventories  conducted 
as  work  projects  1934-36.  Works  Progress  .Administration.  Division  of  Social  Research, 
1938,  p.  326.  The  included  urban  places  were  covered  100  percent  in  the  surveys 
made  and  together  contained  44  percent  of  urban  population  in  the  United  States. 

the  rest  of  the  country  used  to  beheve  it  had  no  shims 
because  it  had  no  sL\-story  brick  tenements.  It  knows 
better  now.  The  United  States  has  imdoubtedly  the 
largest  per  capita  acreage  of  urban  bhght  of  any  Nation 
in  the  Western  World. 

There  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  the  housing 
problems  of  the  Southeastern  States  and  those  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole — only  in  emphasis.  A  widely  ac- 
cepted generalization  is  that  the  average  amount  of 
worn-out  and  otherwise  substandard  housing  in  the 
United  States  needing  replacement  or  rejuvenation  is 
one-third  of  the  total  supply,  but  it  is  obviously  more 
in  some  localities  and  less  in  others. 

The  1938  Re-port  on  Economic  Conditions  oj  the  South 
estimates  that  one-half  the  housing  in  the  South  needs 
replacement.  The  report  covers  13  States,  6  in  addi- 
tion to  the  group  with  which  we  are  here  concerned, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  exclusion 
would   materially  alter   that   estimate. 

The  preponderantly  rm-al  character  of  the  Southeast 
accounts  for  part  of  the  difference,  because  farm  and 
other  rural  housing  always  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  deficiencies  which  make  housing  substandard.  But 
comparing  communities  of  the  same  class,  the  region 
has  more  substandard  housing  than  other  regions,  just 
as  it  has  more  poverty.  The  deficiencies  are  part  of 
the  same  economic  complex,  in  which  each  strand  ap- 
pears as  cause  and  as  effect  of  all  the  others. 

The  various  real  property  surveys  and  farm  housing 
surveys  made  as  relief  projects  since  1933  furnish  far 
better  uiformation  on  housing  conditions  than  has 
been  available  heretofore.  The  comparatively  poor 
conditions  of  urban  housing  in  the  Southeast  are  re- 
vealed by  the  facts  presented  in  table  I. 

If  we  arranged  the  48  States  in  order  of  the  frequency 
of  the  four  facilities  listed  in  table  II,  we  should  find 
Alabama  ranking  number  48  in  three  instances  and 
Mississippi  in  this  position  in  the  fourth. 


states 

Without 

water  in 

house 

Without 
bathtub 

Without 
elec- 
tricity 

Without 
indoor 
flush 
toilet 

United  States  total 

69.6 

88.8 

82.2 

91  5 

Alabama 

96.6 
55.7 
93.7 
95.3 
76.9 
86.5 
91.8 

98.8 
78.6 
92.2 
97.6 
96.8 
97.4 
97.3 

97.3 
73.0 
96.5 
97.4 
90.5 
96.4 
94.4 

99  1 

Florida 

Georgia    .  .  . 

98  6 

North  Carolina..    

97. 1 

Tennessee 

97  9 

'  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  323,  1939,  based 
on  an  8  to  10  percent  sample  of  farm  housing  in  all  States  e.vccpt  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  surveyed  in  1935  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  Extension  Service. 

According  to  an  index  of  structural  condition,  de- 
veloped by  the  Farm-Housing  Survey,  the  West  South 
Central  region  had  the  lowest  rating  and  the  Southeast 
region  next. 

Another  source  of  information  is  the  National 
Health  Survey  made  in  1935-36  which  recorded  two 
housing  items  which  have  an  especially  close  relation 
to  health,  namely  sanitarj'  facilities  and  room  occu- 
pancy. Its  regions  have  different  boimdaries  from 
those  used  in  other  surveys  and  in  this  report.  Still 
it  is  worthwhile  to  note  the  summaries  obtainable  from 
Bulletin  5  of  the  Survey's  preliminary  report.  The 
recording  of  occupancy  where  persons  exceed  rooms  by 
more  than  50  percent  is  especially  useful,  since  this  is 
about  where  pathological  effects  become  clearly  de- 
monstrable. The  South  has  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  households  with  more  than  1.5  persons 
per  room  than  has  any  other  major  region  in  the  Nation 
(table  III).  Fm-thermore,  compared  with  those  in  other 
major  areas  of  the  Nation,  all  classes  of  cities  in  the 

Table  III.- — Percentage  of  households  showing  various  degrees  of 
crowding,  by  geographic  areas 


Percentage  of  households  with 

Geographic  area 

More  than 
)  person 
per  room 

More  than 
IH  persons 
per  room 

2  or  more 
persons 
per  room 

Northeast 

North  Central 

14.6 
16.4 
10.2 
24.9 

3.9 
5.5 
3.5 
12.1 

1.8 
3  6 

West. 

South 

2.3 
8  8 

Table  IV. — Percentage  of  urban  households  which  lack  private 
indoor  flush  toilets,  by  geographic  area  and  size  of  city 


Percentage  of  households 

Size  of  city 

North- 
east 

North 
Central 

West 

South 

600,000  and  over 

100,000  to  500,000 

6.8 
,5.3 
11.6 
16.7 

9.9 
11.9 
16.9 
28.1 

,5.4 
9.5 
S.3 
15.2 

22  i 

25,000  to  100,000 

27  3 

Under  25,000 

40  8 
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South  have  higher  percentages  of  theu-  households  lack- 
ing private  indoor  flush  toilets  (table  IV) . 

Table  V  shows  how  much  more  rural  the  Southeastern 
States  are  than  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Florida,  which  is  close  to  the  national  average. 
Florida  is,  of  course,  in  many  other  points  very  different 
from  her  sister  States. 

Table  Y .^  Total  popvlalion  and  degree  of  ■urbanizaiion  for  South- 
eastern Slates,  1930  and  1940  ' 


Table  VII. — Certain  characteristics  of  housing  for  the  Southeast 


Statp 

Population 
total 

Percent  urban 

1940 

1940 

1930 

United  States  totnl  

131, 669, 273 

56.5 

56.2 

Alabama - 

Florida 

2,8.32,961 
1,897.414 
3,123.723 

2,  183,  796 

3,  571,  623 
1,899.804 
2,  915,  841 

30.2 
5.5.1 
34.4 
19.8 
27.3 
24.5 
35.2 

28.1 
51.7 

30.8 

Missis'5ippi                                          ... 

16.9 

26.5 

South  Carolina                              -    

21.3 

34.3 

1  United  States  Census  of  Population  1940. 

The  total  population  of  the  region,  18,425,162,  is 
nearly  14  percent  of  the  national  population.  It  has 
increased  more  rapidly  since  1930  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Both  in  the  region  and  Nation,  the 
average  size  of  family  has  decreased,  and  the  number  of 
families  has  accordingly  increased  more  than  the  popu- 
lation. This  calls  for  more  rapid  building  of  new  houses 
than  the  population  increase,  taken  alone,  would  indi- 
cate. In  the  building  of  new  houses  during  the  past 
decade,  the  Southeast  as  a  whole  has  done  better  than 
the  national  average,  although  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi  were  behind  the  National  rate  of  gain. 


Table  VI .- — Occupied  dwelling  units, 

Southeastern  Stales,  1940^ 

state 

Occupied 

dwelling 

units 

Percent  in- 
crease 
since  1930 

United  States  total 

34,861,625 

16.6 

Alabama 

673, 914 
520,  135 
752,  286 
.134,  867 
789,  566 
434.  922 
715,  425 

13.9 

Florida       -- - 

.38.2 

1.5.2 

13.4 

North  Carolina                          -      

22.6 

18.9 

19.1 

4,421,115 

19.3 

>  United  States  Census,  Housing,  1940. 

The  total  number  of  occupied  dwelling  units  in  the 
region  is  only  12.7  percent  of  the  total  in  the  Nation 
while  the  popidation  is  14  percent.  The  difference  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  larger  average  size  of  families  in 
the  South.     (See  tabic  VI.) 

The  increase  in  regional  housing  during  the  decade, 
has  been  about  one-sixth  greater  than  for  the  Nation, 
indicating  a  more  healthy  condition  in  the  residential 


All 
dwcU- 

iOR 

units 

Owner ' 
occu- 
pied 

Non- 
white  ' 

occu- 
pancy 

Con- 
gested » 
occu- 
pancy 

Major 
repairs  < 
needed 

No  pri- 
vate 
bath' 

The  Southeast 

4,674,272 

1,646,446 

1,411,693 

838, 810 

1.294,073 

3,285,950 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm... 
Rural  farm 

1,615,572 
1, 135,  385 
1,893,315 

506,  624 
418.  668 
721,154 

519,  195 
273,  687 
618,811 

206,  205 
191,822 
440,  783 

298,831 
290,976 
704,  256 

741.447 

807,111 

1,  737,  392 

By  percent:  • 

The  Southeast 

37.2 

31.9 

43.4 

29.3 

74.  t 

32.3 

39 

40.6 

3.3.1 
2.5.5 
34.8 

13.3 
18.3 
2.5.2 

19.4 

27 

39.1 

48.2 

Rural  nonfarm 

74.9 

96.6 

Compiled  from  Characteristics  of  Housing  by  States,  U.  S.  Census,  1940,  Series  H-4, 
table  3,  Nos.  36, 32, 30, 14, 23, 10,  27. 

1  Statisticians  will  find  in  the  Census  H-4  bulletins  the  omitted  column,  "Total 
occupied  dwellini;  unifi,"  of  which  this  and  the  next  two  columns  are  subheads. 
Major  repairs  and  theabsence  of  bathing  facilities  are  recorded  for  alt  dwellinp  unita. 

>  ".N'onwhite"  is  the  Ceiisu.'s  terra  which  includes  American  Indians  and  certain 
Asiatiesas  well  asNeprnes.  Except  in  a  few  limited  localities,  nonwhite  population 
in  the  Southeastern  reeion  means,  es'^entially,  Neero  population. 

'  "Congested  occupancy"  has  been  sutistituted  for  the  Census  heading  "Persons 
per  room,  with  1,51  or  more,"  which  would  convey  little  meaning  to  the  general 
reader.    See  the  discussion  in  connection  with  Table  lU. 

'  Includes  "Unfit  for  use"  as  found  in  the  Real  Property  Inventories  (sec  Table  I). 
Defined  as  "repairs  needed  on  parts  of  structure  such  as  floors,  roof,  plaster,  walls,  or 
foundation,  the  continued  neglect  of  which  would  •  •  •  create  a  hazard  to  its 
safety  as  a  place  of  residence." 

'  Includes  "no  installed  tub  or  shower"  and  "facilities  shared  by  two  or  more 
households." 

'  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  numbers  reporting  on  various  items  of  the 
bousing  schedule  used  In  the  1940  census;  these  totals  appear  in  the  Census  H-4 
bulletins. 


construction  industry  which  reached  near  extinction 
throughout  the  United  States  toward  the  middle  of  the 
decade  and  has  been  slowly  recovering  since.  The 
actual  net  number  of  additional  occupied  dwelling  units 
in  the  region  was  718,156.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  records  43,391  new  nonfarm  dwelling  units  in 
the  7  States  durmg  the  first  6  months  of  1941.  This 
would  be  a  20  percent  increase  over  the  1930-40  average.' 

It  further  appears  from  the  1940  Census  that  the 
total  nimiber  of  dwelling  imits  in  the  region  at  the  time 
of  the  1940  Census,  including  vacant  ones,  was  4,674,272, 
of  which  3,028,700  were  in  rural  territory  and  1,645,572 
in  urban.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  homes  of  the 
Southeast  are,  therefore,  rural  (64.8  percent)  and  only 
a  little  over  a  third  urban  (35.2  percent). 

Census  of  Housing:  1940 

Tables  I  to  IV,  though  of  great  significance,  are  based 
on  samples.  The  U.  S.  Census,  however,  attempts 
complete  national  enumeration.  The  1940  Census  re- 
cords many  housing  facts  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States;  not  all  of  these  have  as  yet  been  published. 

Table  VII  affords  a  condensed  composite  picture  of 
several  important  housing  characteristics  for  the  South- 
eastern region  as  a  whole.  These  characteristics  are 
not  uniform  from  State  to  State,  as  Table  VIII  indi- 
cates.    Tennessee,  Florida,  and  North  Carolina  have  a 


>  The  comparison  Is  not  exact,  as  the  first  flgure  includes  farm  houses  while  the 
second  excludes  them.  The  building  rale  for  farm  houses  Is,  however,  very  low. 
An  undetermined  part  of  the  1941  increase  would  be  connected  with  national  defense. 
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Table  VIII.- — Certain  characteristics  of  housing,  by  Stales 


Alabama. 

Urban 

Rural  nonfann 

Rural  farm 

Alabama  I— by  percent.. 

Urban.. 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Florida 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Florida  >-by  percent 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rmalfarm 

Georgia 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Georiria  '—by  percent 

Urban.. 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Mississippi 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Mississippi  i— by  percent. 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm.. 

Rural  farm 

North  Carolina 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

North  Carolina  ' — by  per- 
cent  

Urban 

Rural  non-farm 

Rural  farm 

South  Carolina 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

South  Carolina  '—by  per- 
cent  

Urban . 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Tennessee 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Tennessee  ' — by  percent  . 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm ...:.. 


All 

dwell- 
ing 

units 


70S,  043 
232,  437 
1R4,  531 
311,075 


590,  451 

337.  494 

174,  213 

78,  744 


796,715 
296,  325 
179,  371 
321,  019 


557,  246 

123,104 

99. 130 

335,  012 


820.  88« 
246,  060 
227,681 
347, 147 


458,  899 
126,  503 
132,  422 
199, 974 


742,  030 
283,649 
158,  037 
300,  344 


Owner  i 
occu- 
pied 


226,460 

70,  224 

51,943 

104,  293 

33.  G 

30.9 

33.0 

36.1 

226,  655 

115,528 

70,654 

40,  473 

43.6 

39.2 

46.4 

65.4 

231.689 

76,  986 

61,297 

93,  424 

30.8 

26.6 

35.9 

31.9 

178, 118 

41,452 

36,  840 

99,  826 

33.3 

34.4 

38.4 

31.3 

33.5,  063 

76,  758 

92,  787 

165,618 

42.4 

32.0 

42.6 

49.8 

133,  279 

33,309 

35,  618 

64,352 

30.6 
27.0 
28.2 
34.7 

315, 182 
92,  385 
69.529 

153,  268 
44.1 
33.5 
45.7 
63.5 


Non- 
white  ' 
occu- 
pancy 


233,823 

85,  895 

47,  709 

100,  219 

34.7 

37.8 

30.3 

34.6 

135,  767 

74,  333 

42,169 

19,  265 

26.1 

25.2 

27.7 

26.4 

259,  795 

105,  163 

50,121 

104,511 

34.5 

36.4 

29.4 

35.7 

266,  404 

53,  652 

36,  372 
176,  379 

49.8 

44.6 

37.9 

65.3 

204, 401 

72.  941 

43,  089 

88,371 

25.9 
30.4 
19.8 
26.6 
180,  561 
47,  667 

37,  935 
95,  069 

41.5 

38.5 

30.1 

61.3 

130,  942 

79,643 

16,292 

35,007 

18.3 

28.9 

10.7 

12.2 


Con- 
gested 1 

occu- 
pancy 


161, 995 

33, 987 

33,  470 

84,  538 

22.9 

15.1 

21.6 

29.7 

63,890 

24.188 

24,  792 

14,910 

12.5 

8.3 

16.5 

20.7 

143,  466 

44,264 

28,988 

70,  214 

19.3 

15.5 

17.2 

24.4 

113.745 

17,018 

16,460 

80,  267 

21.7 

14.4 

17.5 

25.6 

138,  596 

28,109 

35,  906 

74,  681 

17.8 

11.9 

16.7 

22.8 

91,973 

21.417 

23,424 

47, 132 

21.4 

17.6 

18.8 

25.7 

135,  145 

37,  222 

28,782 

69,  141 

19.1 

13.6 

19.1 

24.4 


Major 
repairs  i 
needed 


246,911 

67,  426 

61,  024 

138.461 

37.0 

26.7 

32.7 

46.8 

109,  425 

37, 149 

43, 461 

28,815 

19.7 

11.8 

26.2 

38.1 

212,  931 

54,857 

41,081 

116,  993 

28.4 

19.8 

24.2 

.38.4 

176,774 

27,168 

29,781 

119,825 

33.6 

23.6 

31.6 

37.9 

236,  999 

49,  498 

56,723 

131,  778 

30.6 

21.5 

25.9 

40.0 

98,  702 

18,  222 

24.960 

55,  520 

22.7 
15.3 
19.8 
29.3 

212,  321 
54,511 
44, 946 

112,  864 
30.1 
20.4 
29.8 
39.3 


No  pri- 
vate 
bath  1 


635, 675 
117,776 

127,  992 
298, 907 

80.3 
64.8 
82.0 
98.0 

257,204 
89,432 

102,  855 
64,917 
46.2 
28.4 
62.0 
85.9 

572,  816 

148,994 

128,  389 
295,433 

76.3 

53.9 

76.6 

97.1 

452,  457 

68.958 

74,190 

309,  309 

86.0 

59.6 

78.7 

97  8 

590,  976 

112, 162 

161,  650 

317. 164 

76.3 

38.8 

75.2 

96.2 

343. 012 

66,  390 

93,  771 

182,  843 

78.8 

55.7 

74.3 

96.4 

533,  810 

137.  727 

118,264 

277,  819 

76.6 

51.6 

78.3 

96.6 


•  See  source  and  footnotes,  table  VII. 

much  higher  degree  of  home  ownership  than  do  the 
other  four  States,  with  farm  ownership  highest  in  each 
State  and  urban  owner-occupancy  lowest. 

Congested  occupancy  is  at  its  worst  in  rural  farm 
homes  in  each  of  the  seven  States.  Families  average 
lai^er  than  in  the  cities,  and  cabins  of  one,  two,  and 
three  rooms  are  common  not  only  among  the  colored 
but  also  among  many  low-income  white  families.' 

Race 

No  consideration  of  the  housing  problem  can  ignore 
the  racial  make-up  of  the  pojHilation.  The  foreign- 
born  form  too  small  a  part  of  the  population  in  the 
Southeast  region  to  constitute  a  problem — less  than  2 
percent.     But  46  percent  of  American  Negroes  hve  in 

•  Much  more  of  value  and  sipniflcance  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Census  bulletins 
than  it  has  been  possible  to  present  in  these  simplified  tables,  and  they  will  reward 
closer  study  at  first  hand. 
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the  Southeastern  States  which  contain  only  14  percent 
of  the  national  population. 

The  7  States  of  the  Southeast  region,  according  to  the 
1940  Census,  had  5,991,160  Negroes  out  of  a  population 
of  18,425,162,  or  just  over  32  percent.  Individual 
States  varied,  from  17.4  percent  in  Tennessee  to  49.2 
in  Mississippi.  In  1930  the  figures  for  Mississippi  had 
been  50.2  percent.  The  distribution  for  the  two  races 
between  urban  and  rural  is  about  the  same. 

The  Negro  segment  of  the  population  of  the  South- 
eastern States,  largely  in  the  low-income  group,  occu- 
pies a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  substandard 
housing.  Housing  programs  in  the  Southeast,  both 
urban  and  rural,  have  largely  balanced  their  construc- 
tion by  providing  equal  quantities  of  housing  for  each 
race.  This  has  probably  created  fewer  administrative 
problems  than  if  relative  needs  were  calculated  more 
exactly. 

"The  Negro  in  three  quarters  of  a  century  has  made  unbe- 
lievable progress  and  has  earned  in  the  hard  school  of  social 
reality  a  better  place  than  he  now  holds.  He  'rates'  better  edu- 
cation, better  political,  economic,  and  social  opportunities.  His 
problem  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  region's  future  develop- 
ment, a  reality  from  which  there  is  no  escape  *  *  *  He 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  tenant  problem.  His  inequalities 
of  opportunity  everywhere  strike  at  the  heart  of  anj'  working 
democracy."  • 

Housing  for  War  Workers 

The  housing  problems  of  the  Southeast,  as  of  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  have  been  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  dislocations  of  the  war  effort.  Training  centers 
for  the  armed  forces  bring  together  30,000  or  40,000 
troops,  often  in  rural  districts  with  only  3,000  or  4,000 
permanent  population.  The  Government  builds  the 
necessary  barracks  and  installs  the  necessary  accessories, 
including  water,  sewers,  electricity,  and  telephones. 
The  construction  workers  first  bring  congestion  to  the 
peaceful  countryside.  Then  foUow  the  troops.  They 
live  on  the  reservation,  but  they  have  leisure  time  and 
a  strong  desire  for  leisure-time  amusements.  The  vil- 
lage soda  fountain  and  movie  theatre  are  swamped. 
Relatives  come  to  visit  and  require  rooming  accommo- 
dations. Tourist  camps,  cafes,  ana  refreshment  stands 
spring  up  along  the  roads;  rents  for  rooms  or  houses 
moimt. 

At  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Tampa, 
Mobile,  and  Pascagoida  there  are  the  shipyards.  Else- 
where are  the  powder  plants  and  all  the  other  develop- 
ments for  the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  to  which  thou- 
sands of  workers  are  drawn  from  a  distance.  They  are 
often  worse  off  than  communities  with  military  and 
naval  posts,  because  the  war  industries  seldom  provide 
housing  for  workers.     Rents  rose  fantastically  for  such 

<  Howard  W.  Odum,  Southern  Eefiom  of  the  United  Statet,  1936,  pp.  483-85. 
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few  houses  or  rooms  as  there  were,  until  checked  by 
governmental  control.  The  mcreases  were  greatest  at 
the  lowest  levels.  Old  tenants  with  fixed  incomes, 
retired  people,  families  on  relief,  suffered  cruelly.  Real 
estate  interests  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  a  govern- 
mental housing  program;  yet  it  has  not  been  possible, 
generally,  for  real  estate  interests  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  housing  since  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
length  of  the  national  emergency. 

With  active  United  States  participation  in  the  war, 
plans  for  expansion  of  the  armed  forces  and  for  speeding 
war  production  increased  many  fold  the  housing 
problems  which  had  loomed  sufficiently  large  before. 

Congressional  appropriations  have  made  additional 
housing  possible,  but  never  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
known  needs.  Another  limitation  lies  in  the  growing 
shortage  of  critical  materials.  Housing  shortages  in 
a  number  of  instances  have  threatened  the  production 
of  vital  military  supplies. 

Regional  Housing  Assets 

The  Southeastern  region  is  fortunate  in  having  no 
such  inflated  land  values  to  deal  with  as  some  other 
parts  of  the  country.  (Florida  is  a  partial  exception.) 
Consequently,  if  the  Southeast  has  more  than  its  share 
of  slimas  to  eliminate,  it  will  cost  much  less  than  the 
average  sum  to  acquire  them.  As  the  region  has  con- 
siderably less  than  average  financial  resources,  this  is 
a  favorable  condition. 

The  region  has  no  extensive  tenement  house  problem. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  families,  perhaps  85  percent, 
live  in  single-family  houses.  Few  houses  are  more  than 
two  stories  high.  Trees  are  plentiful,  flowers  abundant. 
The  mild  climate  favors  out-of-door  life.  Porches  are 
really  lived  on. 

Apartment  housing  has  not  developed  extensively. 
Useful  for  those  in  the  older  age  groups  who  want 
freedom  from  the  responsibilities  of  housekeeping, 
for  the  newly  married,  for  transients  and  semitran- 
sients,  apartment  dwellings  do  not  offer  normal  en- 
vuonments  for  child  care.  The  cost  of  land  does  not 
really  make  them  necessary  anywhere,  least  of  all  in 
the  South. 

Post- War  Housing  Program 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  when  the 
present  national  emergency  ends  and  there  is  no  further 
need  for  all-out  production  of  war  materials,  there  will 
be  acute  unemployment  unless  extensive  public  works 
are  ready  to  bridge  over  the  transition  to  a  peace-time 
economy.  Responsible  authorities  have  suggested  that 
public  funds  as  large  as  10  billion  dollars  a  j-ear  for  5  or 
6  years  may  have  to  be  spent  if  widespread  suffering 
is  to  be  averted.     The  total  share  of  the  seven  States 


in  such  a  fund  might  be  roughly  7  bUlion  dollars  for  the 
period. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  such  ex-penditures  are  made 
they  should  be  for  undertakings  which  produce  things 
really  needed,  which  will  add  to  health,  efficiency, 
prosperity,  convenience,  and  comfort.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  rebuilding  of  cities  to  replace  slums  with 
good  housing  would  be  extraordinarily  suitable.  The 
public  benefit  to  be  derived  would  be  vastly  greater 
than  was  derived  from  many  public  works  projects  dur- 
ing the  depression  of  the  1930's.  Continued  promo- 
tion of  soil  conservation  and  forest  conservation, 
schools,  roads,  all  are  needed.  So  too  are  provisions 
for  public  health,  whether  by  draining  a  malaria- 
breeding  swamp  or  building  a  hospital.  But  no  health 
measure  is  more  effective  than  budding  good  homes  for 
people  who  have  been  living  in  shelter  below  minimum 
standards  for  health  and  decency. 

The  building  of  houses  gives  employment  to  a  variety 
of  labor  on  the  site,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  also  to 
those  who  produce  brick,  Imnber,  roofing,  bathtubs,  and 
other  materials  and  equipment,  and  to  those  who 
transport  them. 

The  amoimt  of  employment  on  the  site  involved  in 
laying  out  neighborhoods  and  building  small  modern 
houses  is  shown  in  table  IX,  where  the  calculations  have 
been  made  for  65  United  States  Housing  Authority  ' 
developments,  containing  15,537  dwelling  units,  being 
all  those  in  the  7  States  for  which  final  construction 
reports  had  been  received  up  to  December  9,  1941. 

The  amount  of  off-site  emplojTnent  in  manufactiu"- 
ing,  distributing  and  transporting  the  materials  used 
in  a  housing  project  is  conservatively  estimated  at  about 
one-half  the  man-hours  on  the  site.  Exact  calculations 
are  not  possible. 

Experience,  especially  that  of  the  British  after  the 
first  World  War,  shows  that  a  large  public  liousing 
program  has  a  highly  stimulating  effect  on  private 

'By  recent  action  of  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Public  HousinR  Authority  succeeded 
to  the  functions  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  but  the  latter  is  referred 
to  herein  as  the  effective  agency  during  the  report  period. 

Table  IX. — Employment  created  at  site  by  66   U.  S.   Housing 
Authority  developments  in  7  Southeastern  States 


State 

Number 
of  de- 
velop- 
ments 

Number 
of  dwell- 
ing 
units 

Total  man- 
hours  of  em- 
ployment 
at  site 

-Average 
man-hours 
per  dwell- 
ing unit 
(nearest 
whole  No.) 

Southeast  

65 

15.537 

19, 193, 165 

1,235 

7 
15 
14 
9 
5 
6 
9 

1,925 
3.828 
3,346 
934 
1,214 
1.039 
3,252 

2,396.341 
4.113.372 
4, 108,  630 
1.232,467 
1.439,720 
1,404.170 
4,498,465 

1,245 

Florida             

1  075 

Georcia - 

Mississippi 

Xorth  Carolina 

1.228 
1.320 
1, 186 

South  Carolina.,-—.  - 

1,351 

Tennessee 

1.383 
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enterprise.  The  largest  program  of  public  building 
ever  undertaken  anywhere,  resulting  between  the 
two  wars  in  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dwellings 
publicly  built  and  owned  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, started  the  greatest  boom  in  private  enterprise 
construction  of  small  and  medium  houses  that  the 
British  Isles  had  ever  experienced.  The  two  together 
added  50  percent  to  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
previously  existing.  As  a  result  the  average  British 
working  man,  in  the  years  preceding  the  present  war, 
was  better  off  in  many  respects  than  the  average 
American  working  man. 


Whatever  the  public  works  employed  to  cushion  the 
future  transition  from  war  economy  to  peace  economy 
may  be,  the  planning  must  be  done  in  advance. 

Urban  and  rural  liousing  are  so  different,  especially 
urban  and  farm  housing,  that  they  must  be  approached 
in  a  different  way  and  handled  by  different  techniques. 
A  third  factor  which  has  special  possibilities  in  the  new 
Southeast  is  decentralized  industry  in  a  rural  setting. 
Accordingly  the  treatment  below  is  presented  imder 
three  heads:  (1)  urban  housing,  (2)  farm  housing;  and 
(3)  nonfarm  rural  housing. 


Figure  37 
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Urban  Housing 

If  the  National  Emergency  Council  was  justified  in 
implying  that  half  of  the  1,645,572  urban  homes  in 
these  7  States  are  substandard,  that  would  be  822,786, 
far  too  many  to  attempt  replacing  in  a  6-year  program. 
The  cost  would  be  something  like  4  billion  dollars. 
Urban  housing  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  in  these  States,  and  while,  as  indicated  below,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  provide  farm  housing  as  rapidly 
as  urban,  it  is  also  certain  that  the  Southeast  would  not 
wish  to  take  anywhere  near  the  total  of  its  Federal 
assistance  for  post-war  readjustment  in  the  form  of  new 
housing.  However,  not  all  substandard  housing  needs 
replacement.  Some  can  be  modernized  and  repaired. 
If  the  Southeastern  region  in  5  or  6  post-war  years  were 
actually  to  replace  20  percent  of  its  substandard  urban 
homes  with  modem  ones  it  would  experience  a  physical 
and  spiritual  new  birth. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  region  can  do  this; 
developments  in  public  housing  in  these  seven  States 
since  1933  are  heartening.  (See  Fig.  37.)  This  is  not  so 
much  because  there  are  large  new  estates  showing  the 
presence  of  wealth,  native  or  imported,  nor  because  there 
are  a  large  number  of  new,  modern,  attractive  middle- 
class  homes.  'Wliat  leaves  an  impression  of  vital 
progress  are  the  blocks  on  city  blocks  of  two-story 
brick  row  houses,  buried  in  greenery  and  flowers,  and 
inhabited  by  the  same  white  or  Negro  families  who 
lived  formerly  in  dilapidated  frame  "shotgun"  houses  set 
needlessly  close  together,  in  light  of  the  moderate  value 
of  the  land  they  occupied.  They  had  no  water,  no 
plumbing,  no  lights,  no  playgrounds  but  the  streets 
for  the  children  and  nothing  for  them  to  play  with  but 
ashcans  and  scattered  garbage.  The  new  projects 
have  well-kept  lawns,  flowers  around  the  doors,  crape 
myrtle  and  mimosas  in  the  yards;  children  play  in 
the  swings  and  the  spray  pools;  women  work  effi- 
ciently in  modern  kitchens;  big  families  are  accommo- 
dated with  enough  bedrooms  for  decency.  It  is 
inevitable  that  these  children  will  be  healthier  and 
better  citizens  than  if  they  had  stayed  where  they  were. 
However,  the  value  of  these  demonstrations  will  be 
lost  unless  the  work  goes  forward  and  touches  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  people.  There  are  many  slum 
areas  remaining. 

Population  for  population  and  house  for  house,  the 
Southeast  has  built  twice  as  much  urban  public  housing 
as  the  Nation  at  large  during  the  past  8  years,  not 
including  defense  housing.  It  totals  more  than  36,000 
dwelling  imits,  which  is  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  supply  of  urban  housing  existing  in  the  seven 
Southeast  States  in  1930,  against  hardly  1  percent  for 
the  Nation.     Georgia,  which  was  the  first  to  stare,  has 


a  3K  percent  showing,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  next 
highest  rate,  has  2%  percent.  Since  the  new  housing 
is  not  spread  out  evenly,  certain  communities  have 
made  much  greater  progress.  Atlanta,  for  instance, 
bad  an  effective  citizens'  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  elder  Clark  Howell  when,  in  1933,  a 
Housing  Division  was  set  up  in  the  Public  Works 
Administration  to  remove  slums  and  construct  new 
housing  for  families  not  served  by  private  enterprise. 
A  number  of  other  cities,  mostly  in  the  Northeastern 
or  Central  regions  had  able  citizen  committees  as  well, 
but  Atlanta  received  the  first  two  approved  schemes  and 
had  the  first  houses  ready  for  occupancy:  Tech  wood 
Homes  for  white  tenants,  and  University  Homes  for 
Negro  tenants,  housing  1,279  families.  Since  1937, 
with  loans  and  grants  to  the  local  housing  authority 
from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  3,715  more 
dwelling  units  have  been  built  in  8  separate  projects, 
reaching  families  of  lower  income  levels  than  the  first 
two.  The  two  building  programs  fall  only  6  units  short 
of  5,000.  According  to  the  Real  Property  Inventory, 
there  were  72,266  dwelling  units  in  Atlanta  in  1934,  of 
which  the  4,994  replaced  would  constitute  almost 
7  percent. 

This  is  a  real  achievement,  but  housing  authorities 
in  some  of  the  smaller  communities  have  done  propor- 
tionately more.  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  rehoused  about  8 
percent  of  its  families  from  slums.  Montgomery,  Ala., 
has  a  record  nearly  as  high ;  it  also  made  an  early  begin- 
ning. In  Tennessee,  the  second  highest  State,  Chatta- 
nooga has  just  over  2  percent,  Knoxville  2)^  percent, 
Memphis  just  under  3  percent,  and  Nashville  3K  percent 

Although  Mississippi  has  replaced  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  its  urban  housing  during  the  last  8  years  of 
any  of  the  Southeastern  States,  it  is  still  a  trifle  above 
the  national  average,  and  some  of  its  smaller  cities 
have  made  remarkable  progress.  Meridian  has  re- 
housed nearly  4  percent  of  its  families,  Hattiesburg  a 
full  4  percent,  Laurel  5  percent,  McComb  nearly  6 
percent,  and  Biloxi  6^4  percent. 

The  natioral  emergency  has  limited  the  use  of  critical 
materials  and  suspended  the  supply  of  additional  credit 
for  more  USHA  housing  in  the  normal  slum  clearance 
program.  But  some,  at  least,  of  the  defense  housing, 
which  during  the  war  period  must  absorb  all  energies, 
should  eventuaOy  revert  to  the  program.  When  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  and  the  local  housing 
authorities  have  defense  housing  assigned  to  them, 
and  permanent,  not  temporary,  housing  is  built,  it  is 
entirely  reasonable  that  the  location  be  picked,  not  only 
for  the  convenience  of  the  defense  workers  who  are  to 
be  its  first  tenants  and  must  be  its  first  consideration, 
but  also,  insofar  as  possible,  for  permanent  usefulness 
to  the  city  and  its  post-war  program. 
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Under  existing  legislation,  special  Congressional 
authorization  wiU  be  required  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
specific  project  after  the  war  by  local  housing  author- 
ities for  use  in  connection  with  slum  clearance  programs. 
Presiunably,  such  authorization  will  be  granted  where 
local  public'  opinion  clearly  demands  it.  The  lack  of 
such  authorization  during  the  war  period,  however, 
places  those  charged  with  selecting  sites  for  war  housing 
projects  under  no  obligation  to  consider  one  of  the 
factors  which,  in  the  pubhc  interest,  should  be  carefuUy 
weighed.  As  a  result,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  sites  and  type  of  houses  are  appropriate 
for  such  post-war  use  may  be  unnecessarily  reduced. 

In  many  instances,  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
mimity  would  be  served  if,  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  war  housing  developments  could  be  freely 
acquired  from  the  Federal  Government  by  local  housing 
authorities.  If  the  war  industry  workers  who  had 
occupied  them  stayed  on,  the  housing  could  continue  to 
serve  them.  If  they  dispersed  to  their  former  homes, 
the  projects  woidd  provide  empty  houses  ready  for 
families  whose  unfit  houses  have  been  scheduled  for 
demolition.  We  have  been  greatly  handicapped  in 
this  country  in  our  efforts  to  rehouse  the  identical  fami- 
lies displaced  by  slum  clearance,  because  our  building 
program  had  no  continuity.  Each  scheme  was  a  special 
authorization  complete  in  itself.  If  a  family  on  the 
site  was  to  live  in  the  project,  it  required  two  movings — 
at  best  a  serious  hardship.  But  in  the  process  of  two 
movings  many  families  are  scattered  and  lost. 

This  difficulty  has  hampered  attempts  at  rehousing 
families  displaced  by  slmn  clearance  in  aU  parts  of  the 
world.  Only  within  the  last  decade  in  Great  Britain, 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1930,  has  a  satisfactory  tech- 
nique been  evolved  by  carrying  on  a  continuous  program 
in  every  community.  Permission  for  clearance  of  any 
particidar  slum  area  has  not  been  granted  since  that 
time  by  the  Minister  of  Health  until  the  local  authority 
demonstrated  that  it  would  have  housing  finished  and 
ready  on  some  other  site  for  the  families  from  that  slum 
area  before  the  date  at  which  demolition  would  start. 
Since  that  time  from  80  to  95  percent  of  families  dis- 
placed have  been  rehoused. 

Our  public  housing  experience  being  much  shorter 
than  the  British  experience,  the  Nation  has  been  slow 
to  commit  itself  to  a  permanent  public  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  post-war  period.  However,  the  Federal 
Govenmient  will  presumably  have  thousands  of  empty 
defense  dwelling  units  on  its  hands,  providing  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  make  a  major  step  ahead  in  the 
slum  clearance  program  and  have  housing  ready  for 
famihes  from  the  first  slums  to  be  cleared  after  the 
emergency. 


The  amount  of  publicly  built  defense  housing  is  not 
yet  adequate  to  supply  defense  needs,  but  is  still  con- 
siderable, and  is  likely  to  be  larger  before  the  end  of 
the  emergency.  To  AprU  15,  1942,  17,685  permanent 
dwelling  units  had  been  or  were  being  built  or  planned 
within  the  seven  States  for  defense  workers  or  families 
of  Army  or  Navy  enlisted  personnel  by  local  housing 
authorities  and  the  Federal  housing  agencies  under 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority.  In  addition, 
7,383  demoimtable  imits  are  being  built,  where  con- 
tinued use  on  the  site  is  considered  unlikely,  especially 
in  rural  or  suburban  localities. 

If  all  of  the  25,068  dwelling  units  (permanent  and 
demountable)  so  far  authorized  were  located  in  urban 
centers,  which  is  not  the  case,  they  would  constitute 
only  1.5  percent  of  the  existing  supply  of  housing 
there.  If  it  were  proposed  to  use  all  of  it  later  in 
connection  with  post-war  slimi  clearance,  that  1.5 
percent  added  to  the  2.2  percent  of  lu-ban  housing  in 
the  Southeastern  States  buUt  in  the  regular  public  j 
housing  program,  would  only  lift  the  total  to  3.7  per-  i 
cent  of  urban  housing.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
the  20  percent  which  it  was  proposed  above  to  demolish 
and  replace  during  the  post-war  years,  that  number  of 
accumulated  replacements,  or  even  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  their  nmnber,  is  modest. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  some  small  centers 
and  rural  districts  large  war  industries  have  been 
created  where  housing  has  to  be  provided  in  quantities 
beyond  any  local  possibility  of  permanent  need.  It  is 
for  such  situations,  however,  that  demountable  hous- 
ing, which  can  be  moved  elsewhere  after  the  war,  has 
been  devised.  But  the  larger  cities,  with  40  or  50 
percent  of  substandard  housing,  have  much  to  gain 
and  little  to  fear  from  additional  war  housing  by  public 
agencies,  provided  it  is  not  dumped  onto  the  market 
when  the  war  is  over. 

The  recurrent  fear  of  overbuilding,  of  having  too 
much  permanent  housing  erected  for  defense  workers 
by  public  agencies,  leaving  "ghost  towns"  after  the 
emergency  and  disorganizing  the  local  real  estate 
market,  is  imwarranted  in  light  of  the  type  of  housing 
market  which,  with  wise  administration,  can  absorb 
defense  housing  after  the  war — a  type  of  market  which 
private  builders  necessarily  do  not  supply.  The  vast 
iu"gency  of  defense  housing  makes  it  evident  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  only  agency  which  can  command  the 
capital  or  inciu"  the  risks  of  building  it  en  masse,  or 
which  can  protect  the  community  from  the  danger  of 
"ghost  towns."  It  is  evident  that  many  times  as 
much  public  defense  housing  could  be  built  as  has  so 
far  been  authorized  without  upsetting  the  real  estate 
market  so  long  as  it  remained  in  public  ownership  and 
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was  used  for  the  rehousing  of  families  living  in  slums, 
which  would  then  be  demolished.  A  good  beginning 
would  have  been  made  on  the  ultimate  job,  and  the 
real  estate  mai-ket,  in  the  process,  would  be  measure- 
ably  strengthened.  The  availability  of  critical  mate- 
rials, on  the  other  hand,  may  justifiably  limit  the  total 
of  defense  housing  which  the  emergency  produces. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  make 
available  for  pubUe  works  after  the  emergency  any- 
thing approaching  the  amounts  predicted,  and  if  slum 
clearance  and  public  housing  are  among  the  alterna- 
tives offered,  with  perhaps  some  investment  of  pubhc 
money  in  redevelopment  of  blighted  areas  whose  re- 
building would  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise, 
then  any  Southeastern  community  which  had  a  pro- 
gram ready,  in  blueprint  form,  for  eliminating  sub- 
standard housing  and  replacing  it  would  be  in  a  highly 
advantageous  position  for  an  early  start. 

Several  cities  already  have  most  of  the  preliminary 
information  needed. 

Nashville,  for  instance,  has  a  "Survey  of  Low  Income 
Housing  Areas"  made  for  the  Nashville  Housing  Au- 
thority in  1940  with  the  assistance  of  its  two  imiver- 
sitics.  It  was  "imdertaken  as  a  guide  to  the  Nashville 
Housing  Authority  and  to  the  city  of  NashvUle  in 
planning  housing  expansion  and  in  eliminating  inade- 
quate dwelling  units"  and  is  expertly  done.  It  found 
roughly  40  percent  of  existing  housing  substandard. 
Among  substandard  units  13,156  (more  than  82  per- 
cent of  total  substandard)  were  occupied  by  tenants, 
of  whom  6,630  were  white  families  and  6,526  Negroes. 

The  report  contains  maps  of  the  citj^  showing,  block 
by  block,  the  proportion  of  substandard  housing  from 
under  20  percent  to  over  80  percent.  One  map  shows 
increase  or  decrease  of  population  1930-1940  by  Census 
tract.  Others  show  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  per 
thousand  of  popidation,  cases  of  tuberculosis,  of  infant 
mortality  and  of  truancy.  Each  item  substandard — 
bad  structural  condition,  room  overcrowding,  lack  of 
bathing  and  toilet  facilities,  running  water  or  electric 
light — is  plotted  on  a  separate  map,  as  are  the  number 
of  rooms  per  dwelling  and  monthly  rent  per  imit  and 
per  room. 

In  a  few  weeks'  time  Nashville  covld  prepare  an  ap- 
plication with  maps  and  figures  for  a  6-year  program 
of  2,000  houses  a  year.  It  has  600  defense  houses, 
which,  if  vacant,  and  authorized  by  Congress,  could 
be  used  for  the  first  families  moved  from  slum  sites. 

Birmingham  conducted  a  "Real  Property  Inventory" 
and  "Low  Income  Housing  Area  Survey"  in  1939,  re- 
sults of  wliich  are  published  in  a  volume  of  tables  and 
another  volume  of  maps.  These  give  much  the  same 
information  found  in  the  Nashville  study,  as  well  as 
some  that  is  not  showTi  there.     Birmingham  had  im- 
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portant  health  and  housing  studies  made  by  its  coxmty 
health  officer  in  1935  which  are  still  pertinent. 

Ivnoxville  had  a  "Real  Property  Inventory"  an9 
"Low  Income  Housing  Ai-ea  Survey"  made  in  193d 
There  are  several  others. 

British  cities  show  entu-ely  favorable  results  from 
much  more  extensive  public  housing  than  has  been 
attempted  in  America.  IVlanchcster  and  Glasgow, 
before  the  present  war,  were  landlords  to  about  17 
percent  of  their  famUios,  and  Liverpool  to  more  than 
22  percent.  All  had  a  5-  to  lO-3'ear  program  ahead 
which  would  have  substantially  increased  the  amoimt. 
In  all  of  these  cities  private  enterprise  was  building 
vigorously  for  the  next  higher  income  strata. 

Farm  Housing 

A  program  for  rural  housing  cannot  be  treated  with- 
out reference  to  the  cm-rent  and  futiu-e  conditions  of 
farming  in  the  Southeast.  The  farm  home  is  so  com- 
pletely a  part  of  fai'm  work  and  farm  economy  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  thing  apart.  It  is  a  portion 
of  the  plant,  as  truly  as  the  barn  or  the  poultry  house. 
The  whole  family  cooperates  in  the  business  enterprise 
of  farnung.  Especially  in  the  Southeast,  cash  farm 
incomes  are  meager.  When  the  occasional  good  year 
comes,  savings  must  often  go  to  improve  barns,  fences, 
machinery,  and  the  house  has  to  wait. 

That  is  the  owner.  The  tenant  is  much  worse  off, 
and  there  are  more  tenant  farmers  than  owners  in  the 
Southeast.  On  the  poorer  farm  the  landlord  apparently 
can  make  few  repairs  or  improvements  on  the  tenant 
houses,  nor  can  the  tenant.  In  his  frequent  movement 
from  farm  to  farm,  the  tenant  seldom  finds  more  ade- 
quate housing.     About  a  third  move  every  year. 

As  shown  in  table  II,  it  is  rare  for  any  Southeastern 
farmer  (outside  of  Florida)  to  have  running  water, 
flush  toilet,  bathtub,  or  electric  lighting  in  his  home. 
In  the  case  of  a  tenant  farmer  or  sharecropper,  it  is 
almost  unknown.  The  story  of  rural  housing  in  the 
Southeast  is  a  famiUar  one.  Man^^  thousands  of 
families  live  in  unpainted  shacks  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  dilapidation,  with  daylight  visible  through  walls, 
roof,  and  floor.  Water  is  drawn  from  a  shallow,  often 
polluted  well  or  carried  from  the  nearest  "branch." 
Privies  are  usually  open  to  flies  and  animals  and  fre- 
quently afford  no  semblance  of  privacy.  About  a 
fifth  of  the  families  are  without  privies.  The  cabins 
usually  contain  either  two  or  three  rooms,  occasionally 
one  or  four.  The  families  living  in  them  are  often 
extremely  large.  In  some  areas,  the  windows  are 
without  glass;  solid  wooden  shutters  are  closed  to  keep 
out  rain  or  cold. 

There  were  773,956  t<niant  farmers  and  sharecroppers 
in  1940  in  the  seven  Southeastern  States,  of  whom 
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420,688  were  white  and  353,268  were  Negro.  As  in 
other  cases,  Florida  was  an  exception,  with  only  about 
a  fourth  of  her  farmers  tenants.  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  had  less  than  half.  Alabama  had  nearly  two- 
thirds  tenant  farmers,  Mississippi  had  nearly  three- 
fourths,  while  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  came  be- 
tween these  two. 

The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  seems  to  be  that, 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  Southeast  wUl  have  to 
break  away  from  its  exclusive  devotion  to  cotton  as  a 
single  cash  crop.  Its  exhausted  soil  must  be  restored 
by  crop  rotation  and  cover  crops  ploughed  under. 
Dairying  and  cattle  raising  must  be  increased  and 
improved  for  the  dual  purpose  of  soil  recovery  and 
better  nourishment  for  the  farm  families  themselves. 
Striking  progress  has  been  made  in  these  directions 
since  1930. 

The  health  of  the  population  requires  a  varied  diet 
which  the  bulk  of  them  have  never  had.  The  growing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  farm  gardens  and  their  can- 
ning for  winter  use  has  increased  in  recent  years  and 
greatly  reduced  the  incidence  of  pellagra  and  other 
deficiency  diseases.  The  county  home  demonstration 
agents  and  the  home  economics  departments  in  the 
schools  deserve  great  credit  for  this.  County  health 
oflHcers,  following  the  demonstrations  made  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  have  done  a  fine  work  in 
popularizing  protected  wells  and  sanitary  privies, 
thereby  reducing  typhoid  and  the  anemia  due  to  hook- 
worm. 

The  trend  away  from  cotton  in  the  Southeast  has 
been  hastened  by  the  boU-weevil,  the  production  con- 
trol program,  and  also  by  successful  competition  from 
the  Southwest  and  from  abroad.  Undoubtedly  cotton 
will  always  be  an  important  product  of  the  Southeast 
but  its  relative  and  absolute  importance  ai'e  on  the 
wane.     The  same  to  a  less  degree  is  true  of  tobacco. 

In  many  respects  the  situation  in  our  Southeast 
recalls  that  in  Denmark  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
Denmark  had  been  a  country  of  large  estates  growing 
wheat  for  export  to  Germany.  The  peasantry  was 
poor,  landless,  and  uneducated.  The  soil  was  exhausted 
from  constant  use.  No  amount  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer could  whip  it  into  effective  productivity.  Grain 
was  coming  overseas  from  the  prairies  of  America  to 
compete.  The  market  was  disappearing.  A  wise  Gov- 
ernment bought  out  the  banki-upt  landowners,  not  at 
lavish  prices,  but  with  bonds  assm-ing  them  a  decent 
competence.  The  land  was  split  into  small  farms  and 
sold  to  the  peasants  on  liberal  credit  terms.  WhUe 
some  of  those  farms  are  still  being  paid  for,  most  were 
free  of  debt  long  ago.  The  new  farmers  were  aided  in 
acquiring  blooded  cattle  and  going  into  dairy  farming. 
Hogs  and  poultry  were  added.     The  nearby  British 
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market  for  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs  was  studied,  care- 
fully catered  to,  and  eventually  secured.  Under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  Bishop  Grundvig,  imiversal 
education  was  carried  to  the  people,  so  that  before  long 
the  Danes  had  reduced  illiteracy  to  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  and  led  all  other  nations  in  that  respect.  At 
the  same  time,  although  her  farmer  population  were 
just  as  rugged  individualists  as  any  other  farmer  popu- 
lation, they  developed  cooperative  creameries  and 
cooperative  marketing  because  it  was  so  clearly  in 
their  own  interest  to  keep  the  largest  possible  share  of 
the  value  of  products  in  their  own  hands.  While  there 
are  no  very  wealthy  people  in  Denmark,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  poverty.  Until  the  Nazi  shadow  fell  across 
them,  they  were,  perhaps,  the  freest  people  in  the 
world.  Certainly  they  had  come  the  nearest  to  the 
achievement  of  a  working  democracy. 

That  sort  of  future  is  undoubtedly  \vithin  the  grasp 
of  the  Southeastern  States  and  of  their  farming  popula- 
tion. Cm^rent  trends  indicate  that  a  rural-housing  pro- 
gram for  the  Southeast  should  and  safely  can  expedite 
and  adapt  itself  to  that  type  of  agricultural  future. 

Farm  tenants  should,  generally  speaking,  become 
farm  owners.  The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
is  helping  them  to  do  so,  and  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  other  action  agencies  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  are  giving  expert  advice  on  loca- 
tion and  acreage,  soil  and  crops.  It  only  began  in 
1937  and  is  projected  on  a  smaU  scale  compared  with 
the  need.  But  a  beginning  has  been  made.  During 
the  first  4  years  (to  June  30,  1941)  20,748  tenant 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation  were  given  loans  at 
3  percent  to  buy  and  equip  farms.  Of  these  9,422 
were  in  the  7  Southeastern  States,  all  of  which  except 
Florida  participated  more  actively  than  States  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  In  some  cases  a  farmhouse  had 
to  be  bmlt,  in  others  it  was  repaired.  In  some  cases 
an  existing  house  was  adequate. 

FSA  also  makes  loans  for  building  or  repair  of  the 
farmhouse  to  small  farm  owners. 

The  nmnber  of  farm  homes,  either  built  or  repaired 
with  the  help  of  FSA  loans,  to  June  30,  1941,  may  be 
simamarized  as  follows: 

_.    .  Number 

btate:  of  units 

Alabama 3,  289 

Florida 646 

Georgia 2,  863 

Mississippi 2,  650 

North  Carolina 1,  309 

South  Carolina 1,  682 

Tennessee 1,  183 

Total 13,622 

It  requires  special  conditions  of  soil,  crop,  intensive 
cultivation,  and  market  for  a  farm  family  to  make  an 
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adequate  living  out  of  less  than  100  acres.  Yet  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  Southeast  contain 
less  than  that.  In  the  judgment  of  experts,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  subsistence  homestead,  on  which  a  famih' 
proposes  to  raise  its  own  food  and  pasture  a  cow  or  a 
goat,  should  not  be  more  than  about  20  acres  if  a  man 
who  is  going  to  earn  his  cash  income  in  industry  is  to 
take  care  of  it  in  his  unemployed  time,  nor  should  it  be 
less  than  4  acres  if  the  family  is  to  be  adequately 
nourished. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  plantations  into  small 
farms  has,  therefore,  sometimes  gone  too  far,  and  fiim- 
ilies  have  tried  to  make  a  living  from  tracts  too  small 
to  support  them.  This  has  generally  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  planting  cash  crops  to  the  exclusion  of  health- 
giving  vegetables. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  also  builds 
farmhouses,  but  is  not  permitted  imder  its  statute  to 
sell  them.  It  cooperates  with  county  housing  au- 
thorities, where  they  have  been  established,  and  with 
the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Lee  County  Development 

Lee  County,  in  northeast  Mississippi,  has  a  housing 
authority  of  tliis  type,  established  in  October  1939.  It 
is  a  county  of  small  and  mediimi-size  farms  and  pre- 
dominpntly  white  population.  From  60  to  70  percent 
of  its  rural  housing  is  understood  to  be  substandard. 
What  it  has  done  has  been  pioneering  of  an  interesting 
type,  necessarily  slow,  but  apparently  soimd.  In  April 
1940  it  built  a  demonstration  house,  and  with  that  as  a 
sample,  received  and  carefully  sifted  applications  for 
more.  In  this,  as  later,  the  cooperation  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  was  aU-unportant. 

Applicants,  white  or  colored,  could  be  either  owners 
or  tenants.  Their  farms  had  to  be  passed  on  as  well 
as  themselves.  Houses  were  not  built  on  farms  which 
offered  no  hope  of  a  livelihood.  The  farms  of  accepted 
applicants  run  in  size  from  50  to  100  acres.  A  1-acre 
site  for  the  farm  home  has  to  be  deeded  free  of  charge 
to  the  county  housing  authority,  which  then  builds 
the  house  and  rents  it  to  the  farmer  at  about  $5  per 
month  or  $G0  per  year.  The  system  is  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  farmers  in  the  Southeast  and  elsewhere. 
The  first  reaction  is  often  unfavorable.  However  the 
houses  are  such  an  inducement  that  in  Lee  Coimty,  at 
least,  the  first  reaction  has  been  overcome,  and  applica- 
tions are  more  numerous  than  can  be  taken  care  of. 

In  the  stumner  of  1941,  26  brick  veneer  houses  had 
been  completed  and  occupied,  23  frame  houses  were 
finished  and  in  process  of  occupation,  15  were  under 
construction  and  bids  were  being  advertised  for  15 
more.     Eligible    applicants    totaled    148.     There    are 


more  farm  o\vners  than  tenants  among  them,  more  white 
famihes  than  Negro,  but  all  are  represented. 

This  approach  to  rural  housing  could,  perhaps,  never 
make  rapid  progress.  It  precludes  mass  production 
methods  and  lacks  the  speed  and  economy  of  com- 
munity building.  The  sites  are  scattered  throughout 
Lee  County.  They  are  good  houses,  sturdily  built, 
with  two  bedrooms,  living  room,  kitchen,  a  large 
screened  work  porch  at  the  back  and  small  unscreened 
porch  in  front.  A  small  room,  now  used  as  a  storeroom, 
is  included  in  the  plan,  which  can  be  converted  into  a 
bathroom  when  funds  permit.  A  deep  well  is  drilled 
for  each  house  and  fitted  with  a  sealed  hand  pimip. 
There  is  a  sanitary  toUet  built  in  accordance  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health  requirements.  A  space  heater 
is  installed  in  the  living  room  and  a  sink  and  cupboards 
in  the  kitchen. 

Some  housing  specialists  feel  that  this  involves  an 
un\vise  surrender  of  standards.  There  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Where  the  distance  to  go  is 
very  great,  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  take  two  steps 
instead  of  one.  In  any  case  the  resultant  economies 
have  released  funds  for  a  larger  number  of  dwellings 
than  higher  unit  costs  would  have  pennitted. 

The  accomplislmients  of  the  Lee  County  Housing 
Authority  have  stirred  10  neighbor  counties  to  organize 
housing  authorities.  They  have  joined  with  Lee 
County  in  setting  up  a  common  staff  at  Tupelo,  and 
have  secured  loans  which  will  permit  the  building  alto- 
gether of  350  houses.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  practical  efficiency  sho\vn  in  Lee  County  can  be 
successfully  spread  so  far. 

The  Farm  Secmity  Administration  continues  to  keep 
a  Farm  Management  Specialist  and  a  Home  Manage- 
ment Specialist  of  its  staff  constantly  in  the  field  to 
advise  the  USHA  farmers  and  their  wives.  Thus, 
there  are  farm  animals  around  the  houses,  truck 
gardens  and  fruit  trees,  contour  plowing,  cover  crops, 
and  careful  management  of  timber  land.  Cotton  and 
com  are  still  there,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
crops.  Each  house  has  shelves  of  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  tomato  juice  canned  for  winter  use.  Farm 
women  are  leanimg  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  are 
feeding  their  families  balanced  diets.  School  busses 
gather  up  the  children  and  take  them  to  the  consolidated 
schools. 

The  Lee  County  experience  represents  one  approach 
to  farm  housing.  The  same  formula  is  being  tried  in 
southwestern  Georgia  by  a  group  of  counties  centered 
around  ThomasvLUe,  and  a  similar  experiment  has  been 
initiated  in  South  Carolina.     (See  Fig.  37.) 

It  is  possible  that  if  this  type  of  housing  seems  inclined 
to  spread,  and  if  tenancy  proves  a  contmuing  obstacle, 
it  might  be  possible  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the 
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United  States  Housing  Act  to  permit  county  housing 
authorities  to  sell  the  farm  homes  they  build  to  the 
farmers  who  live  in  them. 

It  remains  to  consider  another  approach  to  farm 
housing  which  is  being  conducted  by  FSA  for  certain 
farm  communities.  Some  of  these  operations  were 
inherited  by  FSA  from  a  variety  of  predecessors;  not 
all  of  them  represent  undertakings  likely  to  be  repeated. 
Because  they  are  farming  communities,  they  offer  cer- 
tain possibilities,  however,  which  the  scattered  farms 
and  houses  do  not.  There  are  44  such  homestead 
projects  in  the  7  States,  and  on  them  live  3,634  farm 
families. 

Gee's  Bend  Demonstration 

There  is  a  place  on  a  back  road  in  Alabama  called 
Gee's  Bend,  which  is  extremely  significant;  although 
some  technicians  might  not  consider  it  a  particularly 
model  demonstration,  its  roots  are  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  its  people  are  conscious  of  a  real  sense  of 
achievement. 

There  are  97  Negro  famihes  living  at  Gee's  Bend, 
descendents  of  the  slaves  on  the  10,000-acre  Pettway 
plantation,  now  owned  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  said  that  their  forebears  were  brought 
directly  from  Africa,  and  that  some  of  the  old  folks 
among  themselves  stiU  speak  an  African  language. 
Certainly  they  have  clung  to  the  only  soil  they  knew 
with  remarkable  tenacity.  They  are  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  meandering  Alabama  Kiver, 
which  almost  makes  islanders  of  them  in  one  of  its 
deep  loops.  The  coimty  seat  is  only  3  miles  away  as 
the  crow  flies,  but  it  takes  a  40-mile  drive  over  a  rough 
dirt  road  to  call  there.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  the  last  resident  Pettway  died,  they  have  been 
more  or  less  on  their  own.  They  raised  cotton,  as  they 
had  always  done,  and  when  they  sold  it,  paid  off  their 
debts  to  the  "furnisher"  at  the  nearest  village.  When 
cotton  prices  were  high,  they  bought  a  mule.  When 
prices  dropped,  they  feU  behind.  The  depression  and 
5-cent  cotton  brought  ruin.  In  1931,  their  fiu-nisher 
died,  after  carrying  them  for  three  years  without  a  settle- 
ment. His  administrators  found  it  necessary  to  levy 
on  everything  portable  the  people  had — mules,  cows, 
hogs,  poultry,  ploughs,  and  farm  tools — which  left  them 
destitute.  The  absentee  owner  did  not  dispossess  them. 
But  they  would  have  starved  during  the  winter  of 
1932  if  the  Red  Cross  had  not  sent  corn  meal  and  meat 
and  flour  to  them.  Then  the  tide  tinned,  slowly  at 
first.  There  was  some  State  relief  and  some  work 
for  the  men  on  State  roads,  and  finally  the  Federal 
Government  took  a  hand.  The  new  settlement  that 
has  replaced  the  old  dilapidated  structures  has  been 
almost  entirely  built  by  the  people  themselves  from 


Imnber  cut  from  their  own  woods.  "Only  the  nails 
had  to  be  bought,"  is  the  way  they  put  it.  They  built 
the  stables  first  because  of  the  preciousness  of  mules  and 
cows.  But  they  have  now  also  buUt  new  houses  for 
themselves,  simple,  but  substantial  and  good,  3,  4,  and 
5  rooms  with  a  screened  work  porch  and  screens  for 
doors  and  windows.  Each  has  a  drilled  well  and  a 
sanitary  privy.  They  have  a  cooperative  gin  and  grist 
mill  and  blacksmith  shop,  a  flourishing  cooperative 
store,  and  own  ploughing  and  haying  machinery  cooper- 
atively. This  is  one  of  the  places  where  cooperation 
seems  to  come  natural  to  people  who  have  always  helped 
each  other  and  who  are  aU  blood  relations. 

They  have  a  community  center  around  which  their 
life  circles.  It  has  a  church  and  a  home  for  the  pastor. 
It  has  a  health  clinic,  where  the  resident  nurse  lives 
and  the  doctor  comes  twice  a  week.  The  nurse  has 
been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  improving  commimity 
health.  Pellagra  and  malaria  have  almost  disappeared. 
Tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  are  decreasing. 
Women  get  proper  care  before,  during  and  after  child- 
birth. The  cliildren  have  improved  most  of  all.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  the  school,  a  6-room  grade  school, 
bright  with  fresh  paint,  the  obvious  pride  of  the  com- 
munity. It  specializes  in  vocational  training  and  home 
economics.  When  the  school  opened,  more  than  half 
the  registration  was  in  the  first  grade,  though  the  ages 
of  the  first  graders  ran  up  to  18  years. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  community  is 
the  historical  moniunent  the  people  have  erected  on  the 
village  green  in  front  of  the  new  schoolhouse.  It  is 
the  one-room,  windowless  log  cabin  which  was  the  old 
scboolhouse.  They  have  repaired  it  with  care  and  sur- 
roimded  it  by  a  white  picket  fence,  to  stand  as  a  re- 
minder to  every  child  on  his  way  to  and  from  school 
how  many  advantages  he  has  that  were  denied  to  his 
parents  and  his  grandparents.  And  grown-ups  passing 
that  way,  catching  the  two  schools  in  their  line  of  vision, 
are  reminded  that  they  have  lived  to  see  this  progress, 
helped  with  their  own  labor  to  create  it. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  finer  farm 
communities.  Many  of  them  have  the  bathtubs  and 
flush  toilets  and  hot  and  cold  water  which  may  eventu- 
ally be  in  every  farmhouse.  Some  have  more  complete 
health,  educational,  and  recreational  services.  The 
demonstration  at  Gee's  Bend,  however,  reveals  the 
potentialities  latent  in  American  democracy. 

Nonfarm  Rural  Housing 

This  Census  classification  includes  suburban  homes 
of  people  working  in  urban  centers.  It  covers  villages 
of  less  than  2,500  population.  It  also  applies  to  the 
dwellings  of  families  scattered  through  agricultural 
coimtry  who  do  farm  labor  or  industrial  work,  or  alter- 
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nate  between  the  two.  For  this  considerable  class  the 
availability  of  some  form  of  industrial  employment 
during  part  of  the  year  is  a  necessity,  farm  labor  being 
both  seasonal  and  poorly  paid.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, ownership  of  a  home  and  a  plot  of  land  on 
which  most  of  the  family  food  can  be  raised  spells 
security.  This  is  the  place  for  the  subsistence  home- 
stead. Such  a  holding  must  not  be  expected  to  produce 
food  to  sell,  but  only  for  home  consumption.  It  must 
not  be  too  large  for  the  wife  and  children  to  tend  while 
the  husband  is  at  work  in  the  factory,  store,  or  mine. 
If  it  produces  vegetables  and  fruit  and  poultry  and  eggs 
and  milk  and  pork  for  the  family  table,  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  family  standard  of  living  in  good  times  and  is  a 
refuge  when  unemployment  occurs. 

The  Southeast  as  a  whole  is  in  transition  between  an 
agrarian  economy  and  an  economy  with  some  sort  of 
balance  between  industry  and  agriculture,  with  a  real 
danger  of  excess  urbanization  and  excess  industrializa- 
tion. Measures  of  employment  secm'ity  for  the  masses 
of  industrial  workers  have  recently  been  established. 
In  security  against  more  serious  risks,  sickness  and 
invalidity,  progress  has  been  limited.  However,  the 
Nation  has  made  a  beginning  in  providing  for  limited 
periods  of  involuntary  unemployment,  for  retirement  m. 
old  age,  and  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  blind  and 
other  special  classes.     Aluch  remains  to  be  done. 

The  age  of  the  steam  engine  necessarily  concentrated 
factories  in  cities,  not  too  far  from  coal  supply,  and 
favored  the  continuous  growth  of  those  cities.  They 
grew  so  rapidly  that  they  accumulated  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  houses,  built  for  the  factory  workers,  too  small, 
dark,  damp,  and  crowded  together,  before  becoming 
aware  of  the  health  hazards  being  created.  Substitu- 
tion of  electricity  for  steam  has  changed  the  conditions 
under  which  industry  works.  The  transmittibility  of 
electric  current  makes  possible  a  wide  decentralization 
of  industry.  The  development  of  vast  electric  power  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  its  tributaries  has  put  the 
Southeast  in  a  particularly  favorable  position  in  this 
respect.  Its  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  a  short  time  ago,  especially 
Norway  which,  having  been  late  in  starting  industriali- 
zation, was  able  very  nearly  to  begin  at  the  electric 
power  stage  and  avoid  an  enormous  amount  of  smoke, 
grime,  and  slums. 

Forty-odd  years  ago,  Ebenezer  Howard  wrote  his 
Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow  to  show  how  coimtry  life  and 
city  life  each  had  deep-seated  advantages  and  deep- 
seated  defects,  but  that  it  was  well  within  the  power 
of  men  to  budd  new  conmiunities,  planned  from  the 
start  for  industry  and  healthful  living,  which  would 
combine  the  good  points  and  avoid  the  bad  points  of 


both.  There  was  to  be  no  specidation  in  land,  and 
therefore  no  private  ownership  of  land.  People  could 
build  their  owti  homes  on  land  leased  for  99  years. 
Everybody  was  to  have  ample  Ught,  air,  and  garden 
space.  The  number  of  families  per  acre  was  limited. 
Playgrounds  and  recreation  areas,  parks  and  woodlands 
were  reserved  from  the  start .  Industries — a  variety  of 
them — were  to  be  invited  to  settle,  but  they  also  must 
put  their  factories  on  rented  land.  In  Howard's  idea 
the  garden  city  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  too 
large  for  people  to  walk  to  work.  The  limit  of  30,000 
population  was  set  for  Letch  worth,  the  first  garden  city 
on  the  Howard  pattern,  and  40,000  for  Welwyn,  the 
second.  Both  towns  are  green  and  lovely,  very  pros- 
perous and  imiquely  healthy.  Before  the  present  war, 
while  England  and  Wales  had  a  general  death  rate  of 
12  per  1,000  inhabitants,  that  of  Letchworth  was  8  and 
Welwyn  5.9.  Infant  mortality  was  62  per  1,000  live 
births  in  England  and  Wales,  33.6  in  Letchworth  and 
25  at  Welwyn.  Both  are  industrial  towns  with  workers 
at  aU  wage  levels.  Letchworth  has  60  distinct  indus- 
tries and  Welwyn  almost  as  many. 

Oiu"  American  conommiity  planners  have  added  some 
features,  such  as  Radbiu-n's  super  block,  particularly 
adapted  to  American  traffic  conditions.  The  Green- 
belt  towns  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  are  good 
examples  of  lay-out.  Within  the  Southeast  region  the 
town  of  Norris,  Tennessee,  shows  highly  intelligent  use 
of  a  naturally  attractive  site. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  some  of  the  farmstead  communi- 
ties of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  have 
brought  industry  witliin  reach  of  their  members,  are  a 
laboratory  experiment  in  decentalized  industry  and 
combined  town  and  country  life,  not  too  far  from  the 
Ebenezer  Howard  model. 

The  Southeastern  Region,  with  its  abundant  electric 
power,  its  climate,  soil,  rainfall,  its  comparatively 
cheap  land,  its  people,  white  and  Negro,  with  predom- 
inantly rural  background  and  a  considerable  experience 
in  tiUing  the  soil,  is  preeminently  fitted  for  carrying  out 
such  experiments. 

If  something  such  as  the  garden  city  is  to  be  the  indus- 
trial and  living  pattern  of  the  future,  and  if  overgrown 
cities  will  sooner  or  later  pass,  it  wiU  be  easier  for  such  a 
region  as  the  Southeast  to  swing  into  step  than  for 
regions  where  the  metropolis  is  now  dominant. 

Home  Ownership  and  Financing 

A  final  consideration  relevant  to  the  formulation  of  a 
post-war  housing  program  for  the  Southeast  relates  to 
problems  of  home  ownership  and  the  financing  of  home 
owTiership.     Home  ownership  is  an  American  tradition 
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and  derives  from  a  deep-rooted  American  instinct  and 
aspiration.  It  gives  a  sense  of  security  (when  unaccom- 
panied by  debt)  and  it  adds  to  the  sense  of  personal 
dignity. 

That  is  true  for  the  farmer.  It  is  true  for  the  non- 
farm  rural  family.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  true 
for  the  city  dweller. 

Home  ownership  reduces  the  mobility  of  the  owner. 
For  many  modern  occupations,  mobility  is  essential.  A 
house  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  may  anchor  a  man  to 
an  unsatisfactory  job.  While  in  times  of  unemploy- 
ment the  worker  can  raise  the  family  food  supply  around 
the  rural  home,  tliis  is  not  the  case  in  the  city.  City 
taxes  are  a  much  heavier  expense  than  rural  taxes.  ,  If 
an  urban  worker  who  is  a  tenant  is  unemployed,  he  can 
move  into  smaller  and  cheaper  quarters  and  save  part 
of  his  rent.  But  the  worker  who  has  put  all  his  savings 
into  the  partial  purchase  of  a  house  must  deprive  his 
family  of  necessities  to  preserve  the  investment. 
If  the  investment  must  be  sacrificed,  the  worker  is  left 
with  nothing  to  show  for  his  efforts,  and  the  effect  upon 
family  morale  is  profound.  Multiply  the  experience 
and  the  effect  on  society  is  dangerous. 

Other  factors  limiting  the  desirability  of  complete 
urban  home  ownership  are  related  to  matters  of  income 
and  costs.  Home  ownership  in  the  city  costs  moi'e  than 
in  the  country.  Land  costs,  building  code  require- 
ments and  tax  requirements  make  it  so.  If  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  urban  home  ownership  is  potentially 
safe  for  the  highest  economic  third,  it  is  probable  that 
for  Southeastern  cities  the  boundaries  should  be  shifted 
upward.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  for  the  top  quarter, 
precarious  for  the  second  quarter,  and  impossible  for 
the  lower  half. 

One  chief  danger  lies  in  the  lack  of  business  experience 
on  the  part  of  most  boundary-line  home  purchasers. 
Few  people  buy  homes  often  enough  to  learn  how,  and 
usually  it  is  done  only  once.  If  the  home  is  kept,  the 
owners  spend  most  of  their  working  life  paying  for  it. 
If  the  home  is  lost  the  owners  have  lost  the  savings  of 
years  and  are  too  discouraged  to  try  again. 

The  Federal  Housiug  Administration  has  performed 
a  useful  service  in  improving  the  mortgage  structure 
and  sifting  the  families  for  whom  it  is  willing  to  insure 
mortgages.  Those  who  are  not  considered  good  risks 
are  excluded.  But  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
"those  for  whom  the  risk  is  not  good."  FHA  is  a 
mortgage  insurance  agency,  whose  duty  is  to  protect 
mortgage  lenders  from  loss  and  the  Government 
from  more  than  the  calculated  loss  covered  bypremium. 
Within  those  limits,  however,  the  foreclosures  which 
occur  are  no  less  catastrophic  to  the  families  suffering 
them  than  if  these  protections  did  not  exist. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  there  has  been  general  belief 


that  government  housing  agencies  have  been  too  numer- 
ous. Federal  housing  legislation  fails  to  provide  authority 
for  one  service  which  is  widely  found  in  other  countries 
and  which  has  played  an  important  part  in  making  home 
ownership  possible  and  safe  for  sections  of  the  population 
which  could  not  have  achieved  it  otherwise. 

The  classic  example  is  the  Belgian  Housing  Act  of 
1889,  under  which  the  General  Savings  Bank  has  made 
loans  at  low  interest  to  nonprofit  provincial  lending 
companies  organized  for  the  purpose,  which  in  turn 
lend  80  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  home  on  first 
mortgage  security,  with  20-year  amortization,  to  work- 
ing-class or  other  low-income  purchasers  approved  by  a 
local  comite  de  patronage,  a  committee  of  representative 
citizens,  officially  appointed  and  serving  without 
remuneration,  who  look  into  the  character  and  prospects 
of  the  purchaser,  the  quality  and  price  of  the  home  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking  from  his  point  of  view. 
The  top  limits  of  eligible  income,  varying  with  the  size 
of  the  commune  (large  city,  small  town  or  rural)  and 
with  the  number  of  dependents  in  the  family,  is  set 
from  time  to  time  by  royal  decree.  The  life  of  the 
head  of  the  family  is  insured  for  the  duration  of  the 
mortgage  so  as  to  cover  the  unpaid  balance  should 
he  die  before  payments  are  completed  and  to  assure 
the  family  a  home  imburdened  by  debt.  During 
50  years  of  operation,  243,800  Belgian  workers  acquired 
homes  imder  its  terms.  In  proportion  to  population, 
that  would  be  equal  to  about  4  million  in  the  United 
States.  And  during  that  period  there  have  been  only 
2,712  foreclosures,  or  just  over  1  percent.'  In  5  years 
of  FHA  experience  imder  Title  II  of  its  act  with  a  much 
higher  income  range  of  purchasers,  out  of  634,023  small 
homes,  financed,  3,547  have  been  foreclosed,  just  over 
one-half  of  1  percent  (0.56  percent).' 

Until  something  of  the  sort  can  be  incorporated  into 
national  housing  legislation  (and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
it  is  a  self-sustaining,  though  not  a  profit-making 
service),  American  housing  will  be  handicapped  by  the 
existence  of  a  no-man's  land,  sometimes,  though  not 
always  accurately,  described  as  the  middle  economic 
third,  who  have  too  high  incomes  for  subsidized  public 
housing  and  not  high  enough  to  secure  adequate  homes 
through  private  enterprise  operating  for  profit.  Until  a 
better  way  is  provided  for  this  large  group,  private 
builders  and  FHA  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  reach 
them  and  the  casualty  rate  will  continue  to  be  high.* 

•  Compte  Rendu,  Caisse  Glnlrate  d'^pargne  et  de  Retraile,  Annfe  1938,  pp.  62,  65. 
'  Seeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admmistraiion,  Dec.  31,  1940,  p.  57. 

There  is  an  additional  class  of  mortgages  "seriously  delinquent '  with  "foreclosure 
imminent  or  started,"  1906  in  number,  adding  another  H  of  1  percent.  The  two 
groups  together  reached  .89  of  1  percent. 

*  When  an  American  law  of  this  Idnd  is  enacted,  it  will  probably  differ  from  the 
Belgian  Act  in  several  particulars.  The  New  Zealand  Act  of  1906,  for  instance  makes 
the  loans  from  Government,  special  housing  bonds  being  issued  to  cover  them.  Only 
a  10  percent  initial  payment  is  required,  and  the  time  may  be  as  much  as  30  years  if 
the  borrower  is  young  enough. 
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The  prospect  of  a  period  of  post-war  adjustment 
during  which  extensive  pubUc  works  will  be  under- 
taken with  assistance  frona  the  Federal  Government  to 
cushion  the  transition  to  peace-time  economy  creates 
an  opportunity  for  the  achievement  of  unportant  civic 
progress,  provided  a  wise  choice  of  undertalcings  is 
made  and  competent  plans  are  prepared  in  advance 
for  carrying  them  out. 

Large-scale  slum  clearance  and  replacement  by 
public  housing  authorities  in  urban  centers  and  im- 
provement in  farm  and  other  rural  housing  suggest 
themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  as  offermg  maxi- 
mum lasting  results  in  health  and  social  benefit,  with 
maximum  immediate  employment  of  varied  types  of 
labor. 

Tliis  is  preeminently  true  in  the  Southeastern  region. 
It  is  true  because  the  region  has  the  largest  proportion- 
ate mass  of  substandard  housing  of  any  section  of  the 
country.  Such  an  opportunity  for  mass  replacement 
may  never  recur. 

Still  more  important  is  the  fact  already  noted  that 
the  Southeastern  region  has  made  more  progress  during 
the  past  8  years  than  any  other  section  of  the  country 
in  grappling  with  the  problem  of  urban  slums.  The 
members  of  its  local  housing  authorities,  serving  with- 
out remuneration,  have  been  accumulating  a  stock 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  technical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  administrative,  which  would  make  possible 
the  sudden  expansion  of  pubhc  housing  activity  sug- 
gested and  give  good  reason  to  predict  its  success.  If 
it  were  not  already  available,  this  experience  could  not 
be  improvised. 

1 .  The  local  Housing  Authority  of  each  Southeastern 
urban  community  which  has  one,  together  with  the 
local  planning  commission  where  established,  should 
begin  the  assembling  of  data  for  a  long-range  program 
of  clearing  slums,  replanning  and  rebuilding  the  com- 
munity, determining  the  order  in  which  different  parts 
of  the  plan  could  best  be  executed,  locations  best 
adapted  to  homes  of  various  types,  the  slum  areas 
which  should  be  cleared,  the  areas  of  incipient  blight 
which  can  be  redeemed.  The  material  available  in  the 
1940  Housing  Census  provides  a  solid  starting  point. 
At  every  stage  m  the  work  the  public  should  be  thor- 
oughly informed.  Either  formally  or  informally,  the 
plan  should  be  submitted  and  adopted.  In  the  absence 
of  a  local  Housing  Authority,  or  Planning  Commission, 
the  initiative  might  well  be  taken  by  the  Mayor,  the 
City  Council,  the  Defense  Council,  business  and  civic 
groups,  the  press.  In  any  event,  the  active  interest 
of  all  these  groups  should  be  united  behind  the  plan. 
State  plamiing  boards  can  in  many  instances  provide 


technical  advice  where  needed.  Colleges,  universities 
and  research  institutes  are  in  a  position  to  conduct 
certain  studies.  Health  and  education  authorities 
should  be  drawn  in  actively.  With  at  least  40  percent 
of  1,645,572  urban  houses  substandard  in  the  seven 
States,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  plan  to  replace  20 
percent,  or  329,114  in  a  5-  or  6-year  post-war  program. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  and  demolishing 
the  slum  dwellings,  building  new  houses,  installing 
necessary  utilities,  landscaping,  providing  playgrounds, 
comniunity  rooms  and  health  centers  represents  at  an 
average  of  $5,000  per  unit,  a  total  investment  of 
$1,645,570,000.  Such  a  program  can  be  executed 
through  the  administrative  mechanism  under  which 
the  USHA  (now  the  FPHA)  has  operated  in  collabora- 
tion with  local  Housing  Authorities. 

2.  With  at  least  65  percent  of  1,893,572  farm  homes 
in  the  seven  States  substandard,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  plan  to  replace  50,000  in  a  5-  or  6-year  post-war 
program.  E.xclusive  of  the  cost  of  land  or  livestock, 
this  would  involve  an  investment  of  $100,000,000. 
Such  a  program  can  be  executed  under  existing  legis- 
lation by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  county 
housing  authorities,  and  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority. 

3.  Of  the  total  of  substandard  farm  homes,  50,000 
selected  from  those  least  unsound  structurally,  taking 
advantage  of  rapidly  extending  rural  electrification, 
should  be  modernized  and  repaired.  Owners  could  do 
much  of  the  work  themselves.  These  homes  can  be 
brought  up  to  standard  at  a  total  cost  of  $25,000,000 
to  the  farmers  mth  assistance  of  agricultural  loan 
agencies. 

4.  Of  1,135,385  nonfarm  rural  houses  in  the  7 
States,  567,692,  or  half,  are  substandard.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  plan  to  replace  50,000  of  Ithese  in 
a  5-  or  6-year  post-war  program.  The  program  can 
be  executed  under  existing  legislation  by  county 
housing  authorities  and  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  (FPHA)  with  the  assistance  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  with  an  investment,  including 
an  acre  of  land  per  house,  of  $125,000,000. 

5.  For  the  post-war  public  works  program,  the 
Southeast  could  well  include  an  industrial  garden 
city  in  each  of  the  7  States.  Each  should  have  a 
variety  of  industries  selected  to  dovetail  with  each 
other,  on  the  pattern  of  those  of  Letchworth  and  Wel- 
wyn,  and  with  agriculture,  in  a  seasonal  sense.  They 
should  also  furnish  variety  as  between  light  and  heavy 
goods,  skilled  and  uuskillod  labor,  suited  to  men,  or  to 
women,  or  to  youth  just  out  of  school.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  capital  for  early  experiments  from  any 
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source  except  the  Federal  Government,  though  selected 
demonstrations  might  well  set  a  pattern  for  decentral- 
ized mdustries  and  test  the  safety  of  a  new  investment 
outlet  for  private  capital.  A  demonstration  garden 
city  in  each  of  the  7  Southeastern  States,  depending 
on  the  scale  of  the  demonstration,  would  involve  a 
total  investment  not  hkely  to  be  less  than  $100,000,000. 

6.  Nearly  30  percent  of  the  national-defense  housing 
so  far  being  constructed  by  public  agencies  in  the 
Southeast  region  is  either  of  the  demountable  or  the 
nonpermanent  variety,  selected  in  the  belief  that  the 
need  for  it  will  end  with  the  emergency.  It  is  intended 
to  substitute  the  demoimtable  units  for  wom-out  farm- 
houses in  the  surrounding  country  after  the  emergency 
is  over.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  certain  of  the 
industrial  plants  in  rural  areas  may  prove  convertible 
to  peacetime  uses.  Very  large  expenditures  are  being 
made  in  bringing  water,  sewers,  gas,  and  electricity 
to  these  centers.  Schools  are  being  built,  shopping 
centers  and  recreation  facilities  provided.  It  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  economy,  wherever  possible,  to  convert 
such  commimities  into  permanent  industrial  garden 
cities,  even  though  the  lay-out  might  not  be  as  ideal  as 
if  originally  planned  for  the  purpose. 

Studies  of  methods  for  operating  such  a  program  in 
specific  cases  might  be  appropriately  made  by  State 
planning  boards. 

7.  The  continuation  of  the  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram for  new  private  housing  construction  under  the 
Federal    Housing    Administration    into    the    post-war 


period  is  important  to  the  development  of  a  balanced 
program. 

As  has  been  noted,  there  is  an  unsupplied  home- 
owners market  between  low-income  groups  requir- 
ing subsidized  housing  and  upper  economic  groups 
in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  or  to  finance  their  homes  individually.  In 
order  that  this  market  be  opened,  and  technique  in 
supplying  it  developed,  present  national  legislation  on 
housing  should  be  supplemented  with  a  home-owners 
aid  measure,  along  lines  of  the  Belgian  and  New  Zea- 
land acts,  providing  for  long-term  low-interest  financing 
to  carefully  selected  low-income  purchasers. 

The  Southeast  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  make 
its  agriculture  prosperous  again,  a  prosperity  spread 
among  many  small  farmers.  If  in  its  new  industrializa- 
tion it  resists  the  temptation  to  build  metropolises  and 
skyscrapers,  it  may  achieve  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity in  its  urban  life.  At  the  close  of  the  national 
emergency,  it  may  likely  have  the  chance  (though  the 
opportunity  may  never  recm*)  to  remove  its  accumu- 
lated slums  on  an  unprecedented  scale  and  build  in 
their  place  the  land  of  homes  in  which  to  raise  children 
who  wiU  grow  into  citizens  of  whom  it  can  rightly  be 
proud.  If  it  has  such  a  program  under  way,  even  in  a 
preliminary  fashion,  the  Southeastern  region  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  any  Federal  public  works 
assistance  available  during  the  re-adjustment  period 
after  the  war  and  offer  the  Nation  an  example  of  ra- 
tional, healthful,  urban-rural  living  in  electrified  in- 
dustrial garden  cities. 


RECREATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 


Natural  Resources 

Any  planning  for  recreation  must  start  with  the  fact 
that  GS.l  percent  of  the  region's  people  live  in  rural 
areas.  This  means  that  public  recreation  opportimities 
are  frequently  most  needed  by  the  people  least  able 
to  support  them.  With  nearly  one- third  of  the  popula- 
tion Negro,  there  is  the  further  necessity  of  supporting 
adequate  recreational  facilities  for  one  of  the  lowest 
income  classes  in  the  region. 

Topography 

TMiile  the  adequacy  of  the  Southeast's  recreational 
services  must,  in  the  end,  depend  upon  the  region's 
general  prosperity  and  ability  to  support  those  services, 
the  region  has  certain  natiiral  and  cultural  advantages 
in  its  climate,  scenic  mountains,  and  2,000  miles  of 
coast  line.  The  region's  winters  are  mild,  and  snowfall, 
except  in  the  mountains,  is  relatively  infrequent. 
While  summer  temperatures  are  high  in  the  lowlands, 
averages  ranging  from  70°  in  the  northern  part  to  80° 
and  above  in  southern  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  all  of  Florida,  highland  sections  are  pleasant  and 
seashores  enjoyable  throughout  the  hottest  days.  Only 
one  region  in  the  coimtry  (the  Southwest)  has  more 
days  of  sunshine  during  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 

The  climate's  productive  forces  wall,  if  given  a 
chance,  restore  many  of  the  region's  recreational 
resources  that  have  been  largely  destroyed  by  man's 
careless  use  of  the  land.  It  will  grow  cover  to  heal 
ugly  erosion  scars  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
thereby  adding  to  the  charm  of  the  countryside  and  at 
the  same  time  clearing  up  streams  once  beautiful  and 
recreationaUy  useful  but  now  muddy  with  silt.  This 
clearing  up  of  streams,  coupled  with  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  stream-pollution  control,  can  bring  water 
sports  within  reach  of  practically  every  citizen  in  the 
region,  for  there  is  no  commimity  without  its  stream 
that  was  once  a  fisherman's  paradise  and  picnic  grounds 
with  swimming  hole  for  neighborhood  gatherings. 

The  region's  scenery  includes  rugged,  tree-covered 
mountains,  rolling  hill  country,  flat  lands,  junglelikc 
swamps,  and  ocean  beaches,  but  to  date  little  has  been 
made  of  this  important  asset.  Many  of  the  most  scenic 
areas  are  still  in  private  ownership  and  hence  subject 
to  impairment  or  total  destruction.  Few  good  high- 
ways provide  access  to  these  wonderlands  and,  in  most 
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cases,  utilitarian  rather  than  esthetic  motives  have 
governed  their  location  and  construction.  Nor  are 
they  protected  against  commercial  despoliation  since 
none  of  the  Southeastern  States  has  adequate  zoning 
legislation.  Only  a  relatively  few  miles  of  the  2,000 
miles  of  coast  line  are  skirted  by  an  ocean  drive  and 
these  few  miles  are  unprotected  against  exploitation  by 
private  and  often  shoddy  commercial  developments. 

Historic  Sites 

No  region  is  more  richly  endowed  with  historic  and 
archeologic  significance,  yet  not  nearly  enough  is  being 
done  by  State  and  local  governments  to  preserve  and 
make  this  legacy  available  for  public  inspiration  and 
enjoyment.  According  to  authorities,  no  section  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  so  heavily  populated 
as  the  Southeast  by  natives  during  the  pre-Colimibian 
period.  Early  journals,  such  as  the  records  relating 
to  the  DeSoto  Expedition,  give  some  indication  of  the 
various  cultures  and  activities  of  the  aborigines.  Such 
important  sites  as  that  of  Mavila,  located  some  place  in 
Alabama,  and  one  of  the  more  important  sites  con- 
nected with  the  DeSoto  Expedition,  are  still  not  known 
today.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  need  for  a 
detailed  study  in  this  section  of  both  the  native  races 
and  of  first  contacts  with  them  by  white  people. 

Florida,  in  particular,  has  a  most  interesting  back- 
ground of  Spanish  occupation;  yet  few,  if  any,  sites 
have  been  set  aside  for  preservation,  interpretation, 
and  development  other  than  Fort  Marion  (Castillo 
de  San  Marcos),  Forts  Clinch  and  Matan7.as  at  St. 
Augustine.  Sites  and  physical  remains  relating  to  the 
pioneer  liistory  of  the  Southeast  have  been  all  but  for- 
forgotten.  There  are  virtuaUy  no  areas  in  public 
ownership  which  are  calculated  to  prcserA^e  remains  and 
sites  of  this  vital  period  in  the  settlement  and  history 
of  the  region. 

What  is  said  in  general  about  pioneer  history  in  the 
Southeast  can  also  be  said  of  subsequent  periods,  par- 
ticidarly  of  the  plantation  period.  To  be  sure,  physical 
remains  of  this  period  still  exist  in  some  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  such  as  Natchez,  Miss.,  Rome,  Ga.,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  but  even  here,  every 
year  brings  destruction  and  demolition,  with  the  result 
that  each  new  year  leaves  the  region  fewer  physical 
remains  of  a  once  rich  and  glorious  period  of  history. 
Away  from  the  towns,  virtually  nothing  has  been  done 
to  preserve  evidences  of  the  social  and  cultural  life  of 
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the  Old  South.  Plantation  houses  are  torn  down,  re- 
moved, or  allowed  to  dishitegrate  through  the  ravages 
of  time. 

Only  the  sites  associated  with  the  "War  between  the 
States"  have  received  attention,  a  few  of  them  having 
been  acquired  for  public  o^^^le^ship,  preservation,  and 
development.  Much  of  this  program  has  been  spon- 
sored and  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  State  governments  and  their  subdivisions  in  the 
South,  with  few  exceptions,  have  not  developed  pro- 
grams for  conserving  sites  calculated  to  preserve  the 
history  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  region.  This 
is  unfortimate  in  view  of  the  growing  pubhc  interest  in 
historic  buildings  and  sites.  Preservation  of  these 
structures  and  places  deserves  a  place  in  any  compre- 
hensive State  conservation  program. 

Administrative  Problems 

The  region's  climate,  scenery,  historical  associa- 
tions, and  abundant  water  resources  endow  it  with 
exceptional  vacation  potentialities  which  are  as  yet 
largely  unrealized.  Florida  and  more  recently  the 
Southern  Highlands  have  recognized  these  potentiali- 
ties, but  systematic  planning  for  a  more  complete 
utilization  of  resources  requires  even  more  emphasis 
and  better  implementation.  Adequate  zoning  legis- 
lation and  administration  and  soundly  conceived  long- 
range  development  plans  are  needed  to  insiu-e  against 
impairment  or  destruction  of  resources  through  com- 
mercial exploitation.  Research  and  planning  activi- 
ties of  the  Termessee  Valley  Authority  along  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  Rivers  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  action  needed  in  the  rest  of  the 
Southern  Highlands  region  as  well  as  along  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Florida 
peninsula,  including  the  Keys. 

While  the  growth  of  public  recreation  in  the  South- 
east has  been  encouraging  during  the  last  few  years, 
no  single  State  or  minor  civil  division  yet  has  a  system 
of  areas  and  facilities  that  meets  minimum  population 
requirements.  Inadequate  finances,  lack  of  qualified 
personnel,  and  deficiencies  in  administrative  organiza- 
tions are  major  obstacles  to  satisfactory  progress.  In 
1940,  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  was  spent 
on  public  recreation  by  Southeastern  States  and  their 
minor  civil  divisions,  but  during  this  same  period,  the 
cost  of  Government  in  this  section  approached  the 
half-billion  mark.  In  other  words,  public  recreation 
received  no  more  than  three  mills  out  of  each  dollar 
spent  for  governmental  services. 

Park  and  recreation  personnel  have  been  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  other  walks  of  life,  lack  necessary 
speciahzed  training  and  experience,  and  have  been 
selected  more  often  than  not  on  the  basis  of  political 


affiliations  rather  than  on  merit.  Even  where  merit 
has  been  given  first  consideration,  low  pay,  insecurity 
of  emplojTncnt,  and  lack  of  basic  training  opportunities 
have  made  it  difficult  for  recreational  agencies  to 
obtain  qualified  people. 

Deficiencies  in  administration  may  be  attributed  to 
a  number  of  causes.  The  fact  that  recreation  consti- 
tutes a  relatively  new  type  of  public  service  in  the 
Southeast  undoubtedly  has  led,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, to  its  being  made  a  secondary  responsibihty 
of  some  established  agency  in  the  field  of  forestry, 
welfare  or  education.  In  many  cases  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  resulted  in  neglect  and  financial  starvation, 
especially  during  periods  of  retrenchment.  There  are 
notable  exceptions,  however,  where  a  strong  forestry 
agency  is  administering  parks  and  recreation  in  a  very 
able  manner,  and  this  arrangement  may  be  preferable 
in  some  of  the  poorer  and  less  populous  States.  In 
many  instances  where  recreation  has  been  established 
as  a  separate  department,  the  legal  safeguards  neces- 
sary to  insure  continuity  of  policies  and  programs  are 
lacking.  Efficient  administration  cannot  be  expected 
when  there  is  a  complete  turnover  in  personnel  with 
every  change  of  political  fortimes.  And  finally,  sound 
administrative  standards,  poUcies  and  practices  result 
from  experience.  Time  is  needed  to  provide  this 
experience  for  most  of  the  public  park  and  recreation 
systems  of  the  Southeast. 

In  summary  then,  the  following  problems  appear  to 
warrant  primaiy  consideration  in  general  planning  for 
a  recreation  program  for  the  Southeast: 

1.  The  financing  of  adequate  recreational  area 
systems  and  programs  in  \'iew  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  a  majority  of  the  States  and  their  minor 
civil  divisions. 

2.  The  integration  of  recreation  as  a  pubhc 
service  with  education  through  the  use  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  establishment  of 
communitj'  recreation  areas  in  conjunction  with 
consolidated  school  plants  as  the  most  feasible  and 
economic  means  of  bringing  recreation  to  a  scat- 
tered rural-farm  population. 

3.  The  strengthening  of  State  and  local  park 
and  recreation  agencies  through  more  adequate 
legislation,  administrative  organizations,  personnel 
and  funds. 

4.  The  training  of  personnel  for  park  management 
and  leadership  through  the  establishment  of  courses 
inrecreation planning  andlandscape  management  in 
a  limited  number  of  universities  equipped  to  handle 
them . 

5.  The  planning  of  more  extensive  vacation 
opportunities  in  the  highland  sections  and  along 
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the  seacoast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  to  serve 
both  residents  and  visitors. 

6.  The  provision  of  more  pleasant  travelways, 
particularly  through  scenic  areas  and  between  im- 
portant recreational  sections  of  the  region. 

7.  The  restoration  of  the  region's  network  of 
streams  to  recreational  use  through  abatement  of 
silting  and  stream  pollution. 

8.  The  conserving  of  lands  which  have  high 
recreational  value  because  of  their  scenic,  scientific, 
historical    and   recreational   resources. 

9.  The  coordination  of  recreational  planning 
with  general  land-use  plamiing  which  must  become 
the  basis  of  a  reorganization  of  the  region's 
economy. 

10.  The  coordination  of  recreational  problems 
involving  interstate  plaiming  and  action. 

Local  Recreation 

In  spite  of  automobiles,  movies  and  other  outside 
attractions,  studies  made  before  the  defense  rationing 
period  reveal  that  the  average  individual  spends  the 
bulk  of  his  leisure  time  at  home.  His  immediate 
neighborhood  is  next  in  importance,  followed  by  the 
community,  whether  it  be  rural  or  urban.  How  far 
he  goes  beyond  community  boundaries  seeking  recre- 
ation depends  on  his  inclinations,  economic  ability  to 
travel  and  the  spare  time  he  has  on  his  hands.  For  a 
vast  majority,  these  factors  limit  outings  away  from  the 
home  community  to  a  relatively  few  each  year  taken 
on  hohdays  and  weekends  and  during  vacations.  A 
substantial  group,  having  no  means  of  travel,  are  con- 
fined to  community  environs  for  all  of  their  recreation. 
In  the  Southeastern  States,  this  group  comprises  at 
least  a  fourth  of  the  population  and  may  be  as  high  as  a 
third.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  most  pressing  need 
for  pubUc  recreation  falls  within  the  community  sphere 
of  responsibUity. 

A  study  of  municipal  recreation  in  the  Southeast 
reveals  a  wide  gap  between  needs  and  existing  facilities 
and  programs.  Of  the  113  urban  places  in  the  region 
that  had  a  population  of  10,000  and  over,  in  1940, 
only  36  reported  a  public  recreation  program  in  the 
1940  Year  Book  issue  of  "Recreation,"  compiled  and 
published  by  the  National  Recreation  Association. 
Ten  municipalities  with  less  than  10,000  people  and  two 
counties  were  other  local  programs  listed  in  this 
inventory.  The  average  per  capita  expenditure  for 
recreation  reported  by  the  48  programs  was  $0.60  as 
against  a  recommended  standard  of  $3.  Areas,  facili- 
ties, and  leadership  were  all  below  the  schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Recreation  Association  for  the 
appraisal  of  community  recreation. 


How  local  responsibility  for  public  recreation  is  to  be 
met  constitutes  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved 
categorically,  but  there  are  two  major  approaches  that 
may  be  cited.  For  lu-ban  centers  with  a  population  of 
10,000  or  over,  a  tax-supported  municipal  recreation 
system  is  generally  accepted  as  the  most  practical  and 
efiicient  method. 

Activities  offered  in  such  a  municipal  program 
usually  include  playground  and  pla5'field  sports  and 
games,  music,  dramatics,  arts  and  crafts,  nature 
study,  creative  arts,  swimming,  picnicking  and  other 
outing  forms  of  recreation,  such  competitive  sports  as 
baseball,  softball,  basketball,  golf,  and  teimis,  and 
various  forms  of  social  recreation.  Mild  winters  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Southeast  encourage  many 
of  these  activities  throughout  the  year.  To  provide 
these  activities,  qualified  leadership,  appropriate  facili- 
ties, and  adequate  space  are  required.  Nationally 
accepted  standards  for  recreation  space  call  for  10  acres 
per  thousand  inhabitants  broken  down  by  type  of  imit 
approximately  as  follows: 

1.  Children's  playgrounds,  2}i  acres  for  1,000 
people,  one  within  }i  mile  of  every  home. 

2.  Playfields  for  competitive  sports,  one  acre 
per  1,000  people  (5-15  acres  in  size)',  one  within 
5  miles  of  every  home. 

3.  Neighborhood  parks  for  hiking,  picnicking, 
swimming,  boating,  scenic  enjoyment,  etc.;  one 
such  area  for  every  40,000  people  within  easy 
access  of  heavily  populated  sections. 

4.  Nonurban  park  for  outing  forms  of  recreation, 
2  acres  per  1,000  people,  located  within  }i  hour's 
drive  of  the  using  public.  (Except  for  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities,  urban  communities  in  the  Southeast 
wUl  have  to  depend  on  State  park  systems  for 
noniH"ban  park  facilities.) 

5.  Special  areas,  such  as  golf  courses,  arbore- 
tums,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens;  2  acres 
per  1,000,  size  of  areas  varying  and  to  be  located 
as  near  the  using  public  as  possible. 

These  are  national  standards  which  were  formulated 
largely  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  congested  Northern 
cities,  where  the  pattern  of  life  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Southeast.  Consequently,  considerable 
attention  should  be  given  to  their  adaption  to  local 
conditions  in  the  region.  The  necessitj'  for  providing 
adequate  facilities  for  Negro  groups  also  calls  for  flexi- 
bility m  the  application  of  standards. 

While  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  larger  cities 
may  be  able  eventually  to  finance  adequate  local  pro- 
grams, with  the  possible  exception  of  outlying  parks, 
most  municipalities  are  going  to  require  some  assist- 
ance from  State  and  Federal  sources.  This  indicates 
a  possible  need  for  some  form  of  subsidization  such  as  is 
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Figure  38 
KEY  TO  NUMBERED  AREAS  SHOWN  ON  FIGURE  38 


ALABAMA 
Forests: 

1.  Black  Warrior  National  Forest. 

2.  Talladega  National  Forest. 

3.  Tombigbee  National  Forest. 

4.  Conecuh  National  Forest. 
Parks; 

6.  Monte  Sano. 

6.  De  Soto. 

7.  Oak  Mountain. 

8.  Oak  Mountain  Recreation  Demonstration  Area. 

9.  Talladega. 

10.  Cheaha. 

11.  Weoffulfka. 

12.  Chickasaw. 

13.  Valley  Creek. 

14.  Lagoons. 

15.  Chewacla. 

16.  St.  Stephens. 

17.  Salt  Springs. 

18.  Little  River. 

19.  Cedar  Creek. 

20.  Panther  Creek. 

21.  Chattahoochee. 


ALABAMA— Continued 

Parks— Continued. 

22.  Bromley. 

23.  Gulf. 
Recreation  Areas— White: 

24.  Wilson  Park. 

25.  Wheeler  Dam  Park. 

26.  Muscle  Shoals  Park. 

27.  Sipsey  River. 

28.  Natural  Bridge. 

29.  Bushy  Creek. 

30.  Area  m  Walker  County. 

31.  Lake  Chinnabee. 

32.  Lake  Margaret. 

33.  Area  Near  Montgomery. 

34.  Bladen  Springs. 

35.  Pea  River. 

36.  Open  Pond. 

37.  Dauphin  Island. 
Recreation  Areas— Negro: 

38.  Nitrate  Plant  Reservation  No.  2. 

39.  Area  Near  Decatur. 

40.  Area  Near  Birmingham. 


ALABAMA— Continued 


Recreations  Areas— Negro— Continued. 

41.  Area  Near  Sehna. 

42.  Area  Near  Montgomery. 

43.  Wilbum  Picnic  Area. 

44.  Mcintosh  Dam. 

45.  Area  Near  Mobile. 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments; 

46.  Tannehill  Furnace. 

47.  Mound  State  Monument. 

48.  Horse  Shoe  Bend. 

49.  Fort  Tombigbee. 

50.  Fort  Toulouse. 

61.  Fort  Mims. 

62.  Blakely. 

53.  Old  Spanish  Fort. 
64.  Shell  Mound. 
66.  Fort  Gaines. 

56.  Shell  Banks. 

57.  Fort  Morgan. 
Wildlife  Areas; 

68.  Wheeler  Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge. 
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FLORIDA 

Forests: 

1.  Pensacola  Land  Utilization. 

2.  Choctawhatchee  National  Forest. 

3.  Pine  Log  State  Forest. 

4.  Apalachicola  National  Forest. 

5.  Oceola  National  Forest. 

6.  Cary  State  Forest. 

7.  O'Leno  State  Forest. 

8.  Austin  Cary  Memorial  Forest. 
Walaka  Land  Utilization. 
Ocala  National  Forest. 
Withlacoochee  Land  Utilization. 
Myakka  River  State  Forest. 


10, 
11. 
12. 
Parks: 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17, 
IS, 


Florida  Caverns. 

Glen  Julia  County  Park. 

Torreya. 

Suwannee  River. 

Fort  Clinch. 

Qold  Head  Branch. 


19.  Volusia  Hammock. 

20.  Kelly  County  Fark. 

21.  Trimble  County  Park. 

22.  Warren  County  Park. 

23.  Payne  County  Park. 

24.  Sarah  B.  Moss  County  Park. 

26.  Holbrook  County  Park. 
20.  Crescent  County  Park. 

27.  Hillsborough  River. 

28.  Highlands  Hammock. 

29.  Myakka  River. 

30.  Pan  American. 

31.  Greynolds  County  Park. 

32.  Surfside  County  Park. 

33.  Everglades  Causeway  Coimty  Park. 

34.  Matheson  Hammock  County  Park. 

3.5.  Southern  Miami  Wayside  County  Park. 

36.  Kendal  Wayside  County  Park. 

37.  Perrine  Playgrounds  County  Park. 

38.  Ooulds  Wayside  County  Park. 

39.  Modello  Wayside  County  Park. 

40.  Homestead  Baytront  County  Park. 

41.  Royal  Palm. 

42.  Everglades  National  Park  Project. 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments: 

43.  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

44.  Battle  of  Marianna. 

45.  Fort  St.  Joe. 

46.  Natural  Bridge. 

47.  Olustee. 

48.  Fort  Marion  National  Monument. 

49.  Fort  Matanzas  National  Monument. 

60.  Dade  Massacre. 

61.  Spanish  War  Memorial  Park. 

52.  Fort  JeSerson  National  Monument. 
Wildlife  Areas: 

53.  St.  Marks  Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge. 

54.  Matanzas  Bird  Refuge. 

65.  Cedar  Key  Bird  Refuge. 

66.  Ocala  Game  Refuge. 

67.  Brevard  Reservation. 

68.  Chinsegut  Hill  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. 

59.  Pelican  Island  Reservation. 

60.  Indian  Key  Reservation. 

61.  Fort  De  Soto  Bird  Reservation. 

62.  Passage  Key  Bird  Reservation. 

63.  Palma  Sola  Reservation. 

64.  Island  Bay  Reservation. 

65.  Pine  Island  Reservation. 

66.  Caloosahatchee  Reservation. 

67.  Matlacha  Pass  Reservation. 

68.  New  River  Jungle. 

69.  Great  White  Heron  Refuge. 


Forests 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
Parks: 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


GEORGIA 

Chattahoochee  National  Forest. 

Plantation  Piedmont  Land  Utilization. 

Owin  Nixon  State  Forest. 

Baxley  State  Forest. 

Coastal  Flatwoods  Land  Utilization. 

Cloudland  Canyon. 

Fort  Mountain. 

Vogel. 

North  Fulton  County  Park. 

Adams  Park— County. 

Hard  Labor  Creek  Recreation  Demonstration 

Area. 
Alexander  Stephens. 
Alexander  Stephens  RecreationlDemonstration 

Area. 
Indian  Springs. 
Pine  Mountain. 

Pine  Mountain  Recreation  Deimonstratlon  Area. 
Jones  Coimty  Park. 
Magnolia  Springs. 
Miona  Springs. 

Gov.  Troup  .National  Resources  Reservation. 
Little  Ocmulgce. 
Robert  Fechnor  Park— Covmty. 
Kolomoki  Mounds. 
Chehaw. 
JeCterson  Davis. 


GEORGIA- Continued 

Parks— Continued. 

26.  Wayne  County  National  Resources  Reservation. 

27.  Fort  King  George  State  Memorial. 

28.  Santo  Domingo. 

29.  Oketenokce  Swamp. 

30.  Laura  S.  Walker. 

31.  St.  Marys  RiverNational  Resources  Reservation. 

32.  Santa  Maria  Mission  National  Resources  Reser- 

vation. 
Recreation  Areas; 

33.  Lake  Conasauga. 

34.  Camp  Wahsega. 

35.  Lake  Winfleld  Scott. 

36.  Rabim  Beach. 

37.  Warwoman  Dell. 

38.  Panther  Creek. 

39.  Cool  Springs. 

40.  Fern  Springs. 

41.  Russell  Lake. 

42.  Future  Farmers  of  America  Camp. 

43.  Eagle  Mound  Area  (S.  C.  S.). 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments: 

44.  Chickamauga— Chattanooga  National  Military 

Park. 

45.  New  Echota  National  Memorial. 

46.  Kennesaw  National  Battlefield  Park. 

47.  Ocmulgee  National  Monument. 

48.  Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument. 

49.  Fort  Frederica  National  Monument. 
Wildlife  Areas: 

50.  National  Game  Refuge. 

61.  Piedmont  Wildlife  Refuge. 

62.  Wilson  Wildlife  Refuge. 

63.  Savannah  River  Wildlife  Refuge. 
54.  Tybee  Island  WUdlife  Refuge. 

65.  Blackbeard  Island  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. 

66.  South  Sapelo  Island  Wildlife  Refuge. 

67.  Wolf  Island  Wildlife  Refuge. 
58.  Okefenokee  Wildlife  Refuge. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Forests: 

1.  HoUey  Springs  National  Forest. 

2.  Delta  National  Forest. 

3.  Bienville  National  Forest. 

4.  De  Soto  National  Forest. 

5.  Homochitto  National  Forest. 

6.  University  State  Forest. 
Parks: 

7.  Spring  Lake. 

8.  Tishomingo. 

9.  Tombigbee. 

10.  Natchez  Trace  Park. 

11.  LeRoy  Percy. 

12.  Holmes  County. 

13.  Legion. 

14.  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park. 
16.  Roosevelt. 

16.  Clarkco. 

17.  Percy  Quin. 

18.  Magnolia. 
Recreation  Areas: 

19.  Starkville  Recreation  Area. 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments: 

20    Brices  Cross  Roads  Site. 

21.  Tupelo  Battlefield  Site. 

22.  Ackia  Battlegrounds  National  Monument. 
Wildlife  Areas: 

23.  Yazoo  Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge. 

24.  Petit  Bois  Island  Refuge. 
Parkways: 

26.  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Nantahala  National  Forest. 

Pisgah  National  Forest. 

Duke  Experimental  Forest  (State). 

Uharie  National  Forest. 

Sand  Hills  Land  Utilization. 

Croatan  National  Forest. 

Jones  and  Salter  Lakes  Land  Utilization. 


Forests: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

8.  Tompkins  Knob  Park. 

9.  Bluff  Park. 

10.  Rendezvous. 

11.  Hanging  Rock. 

12.  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park. 

13.  Mount  Mitchell. 

14.  Morrow  Mountain. 

15.  Crabtree  Recreation  Demonstration  Area. 

16.  Fort  Macon. 

17.  Cape  Hatteras. 

18.  Guilford  Court  House  National  Military  Park. 

19.  Moores  Creek  National  Military  Park. 
Recreation  Areas: 

20.  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest. 

21.  Wayah  Crest. 

22.  .\rrowood  Glade. 

23.  Van  Uook  Glade. 

24.  Deep  Gap. 

25.  Cliffside  Glade. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued 

Recreation  Areas— Continued. 

26.  White  Pines. 

27.  Pink  Beds. 

28.  North  Mills  River. 

29.  Craggy  Gardens. 

30.  Carolina  Hemlock. 

31.  Cumberland  Knob. 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments: 

32.  Kill  Devil  Hill  Monument. 

33.  Fort  Raleigh. 

34.  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Project. 
Wildlife  Areas: 

36.  Pisgah  Game  Reservation. 

37.  State  Game  Refuge. 

38.  Lake     Mattamuskett     Migratory     Waterfow 

Refuge. 

39.  Swan  Quarter  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. 

40.  Pea  Island  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. 
Parkways: 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Forests: 

1.  Sumter  National  Forest. 

2.  Sand  Hills  Land  UtUization. 

3.  Poinsett  Land  Utilization. 

4.  Clemson  College  Land  Utilization. 

5.  Francis  Marion  National  Forest. 
Parks: 

6.  Oconee. 

7.  Table  Rock. 

8.  Paris  Mountain. 

9.  Kings    Mountain    Recreation    Demonstration 

Area. 

10.  Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park. 

11.  Chester. 

12.  Greenwood. 

13.  Sesqui-Centennial. 

14.  Poinsett. 

16.  Cheraw  Recreation  Demonstration  Area. 

16.  Cheraw, 

17.  Myrtle  Beach. 

18.  Aiken. 

19.  Barnwell. 

20.  Oivhans  Ferry. 

21.  EJisto  Beach. 

22.  Hunting  Island. 

23.  Lee. 
Recreation  Areas: 

24.  Yellow  Branch. 

25.  Walhalla  Fish  Hatchery. 

26.  Greenville  Wayside. 

27.  Greenwood  Wayside. 

28.  Suber  Recreation  Area. 

29.  Aiken  Wayside. 

30.  Kershaw  Wayside. 

31.  Georgetown  Wayside. 

32.  The  Oaks  Recreation  Area. 

33.  Huper  Recreation  Area. 

34.  Coastal  Recreation  Area. 

35.  Colleton  Wayside. 
Historic  Sites  and  Moniunents: 

36.  Cowpens  National  Battlefield  Site. 

37.  Eutaw  Springs  Battlefield  Site. 

38.  Castle-Pinckney  National  Montmaent. 
WUdlife  Areas: 

39.  Sand  Hills  Wildlife  Refuge. 

40.  Cape  Remain  Wildlife  Refuge. 

41.  Savannah  River  Wildlife  Refuge. 

42.  Hilton  Head  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. 

TENNESSEE 
Forests: 

1.  Chickasaw  Forest. 

2.  Natchez  Trace  Forest. 

3.  Stewart  State  Forest. 

4.  Lewis  State  Forest. 

5.  Lebanon  Cedar  Forest. 

6.  Standing  .Stone  State  Forest. 

7.  Pickett  State  Forest. 

8.  Morgan  State  Forest. 

9.  Bledsoe  Slate  Forest. 

10.  Grundy  State  Forest. 

11.  Marion  Franklin  State  Forest 

12.  Cherokee  National  Forest. 
Parks: 

13.  Shelby  Forest  Recreation  Dcm.  Area. 

14.  Shiloh  National  Military  Park. 

15.  Pickwick  Park  (T.  V.  A.). 

16.  Natchez  Trace  Park. 

17.  Chickasaw. 

15.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  Memorial  Park. 

19.  Fort  Donelson  National  Military  Park. 

20.  Montgomery  Bell  Recreation  Dem.  Area. 

21.  Percy  Warner  Municipal  Perk. 

22.  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

23.  Stones  River  National  Military  Park. 

24.  Standing  Stone. 

25.  Pickett. 

25.  Cumberland  Park  (F.  S.  A.) 
27.  Fall   Creek   Falls  Recreational   Demonstrative 
Area. 
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TENNESSEE— Continued 

Parks— Continued. 

28.  Chickamauga-Chattanooga   National    Military 

Park, 

29.  Harrison  Bay  Park  (T.  V.  A.). 

30.  Cove  Lake. 

31.  Norris  Park  (T.  V.  A.). 

32.  Big  Ridge  Park  (T.  V.  A.). 

33.  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park. 

34.  Shelby. 

36.  Booker  T.  Washington  (Negro). 


TENNESSEE— Continued 

Recreation  Areas: 

36.  Reelfoot  Lake. 

37.  Lake  Chilhowee. 

38.  Horse  Creek. 

39.  Dennis  Cove. 

40.  Backbone  Rock. 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments: 

41.  Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument. 

42.  Camp  Blount  National  Memorial. 

43.  Andrew  Johnson  National  Memorial. 


TENNNSSEE— Continued 

Wildlife  Areas; 

44.  Reelfoot  Lake  Game  Refuge. 

45.  Lake  Isom  Waterfowl  Refuge. 

46.  Norris  Lake  Wildlife  Reservation. 
^7.  Buffalo  Springs  Game  Farm. 

48.  Cherokee  Game  Reservation. 
Parkways: 

Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 


now  in  operation  in  agricultural  and  educational  fields. 
From  a  study  of  the  past  experiences  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  and  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  this  field  and  of  other  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams, it  should  be  possible  to  evolve  a  feasible  plan 
which  would  aid  materially  in  equalizing  recreational 
opportunities  without  displacing  local  responsibility 
for  administration. 

To  date,  States  have  done  very  little  to  help  imple- 
ment local  recreation  programs.  Here  the  history  of 
State  support  for  education  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
working  out  a  plan  for  recreation.  This  applies  par- 
ticidarly  to  municipalities  under  10,000  and  to  towns, 
villages,  and  rural  communities  where  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  Southeastern  States 
now  live. 

Actual  experience  has  shown  that  few  communities 
with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000  are  able  to  sup- 
port an  independent  recreational  agency  and  hence 
must  depend  on  some  form  of  joint  action.  County 
governments,  where  competently  admmistered  and 
adequately  financed,  offer  one  means  of  bringing  about 
such  joint  action.  Unfortunately,  most  counties  in 
this  general  region  are  lamentably  weak  both  admin- 
istratively and  financially. 

Tliis  situation  has  led  to  the  recommendation  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Southern  State  Recreation  Study  reports, 
which  are  long-range  park  development  plans  for  each 
of  these  States,  that  public-school  systems  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  recreation  programs  in  rural  farm  and 
nonfarm  communities.  Such  a  proposal  is  in  line 
with  the  modern  concept  that  education,  as  a  public 
service,  should  be  made  available  to  all  age  groups  on  a 
sustained  basis.  Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
smaller  communities  have,  for  generations,  looked  to 
the  schools  for  cultural  and  social  leadership  and  that 
school  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  centers  for 
activities  in  these  fields. 

Thus,  if  funds  for  additional  facihties,  lands,  and 
personnel  were  made  available  and  educators  were 
willing  to  accept  broader  responsibilities,  a  recreation 
program  adapted  in  content  to  local  needs  could  be 
offered  with  a  minimum  delay  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Existing  facihties  in  the  way  of  school  buildings  with 
their  auditoriimis,  theii-  rooms  for  group  meetings,  and 
their  grounds,  many  of  which  are  already  eqidpped  for 
sports  and  games,  could  be  put  into  inunediate  use.     In 


most  instances,  school  lands  would  have  to  be  expanded 
to  accommodate  adequately  activity  requirements  and 
to  provide  for  such  outing  forms  of  recreation  as  pic- 
nicking, nature  study,  native  arts  and  crafts,  and 
extensive  outdoor  sports.  The  existing  school  organi- 
zation and  staff  could  handle  the  administration  of  the 
program  through  the  addition  of  needed  specialists, 
thus  cutting  overhead  to  a  minimum. 

A  well  conceived  and  administered  neighborhood 
recreation  program  under  local  supervision  will  do  much 
to  check  the  disintegration  of  small  farm  and  nonfarm 
communities  caused  by  the  advent  of  automobiles,  good 
roads,  and  commercial  amusements.  Such  a  program 
will  help  to  make  the  school,  the  village,  and  the  small 
town  once  more  a  center  of  interest  and  activity  around 
which  conmi unity  pride  and  neighborliness  can  be  fused. 

While  each  rural  neighborhood,  village,  or  smaU 
town  may  have  its  playgrounds,  playfields,  and  forest 
park  adjacent  to  or  near  by  the  school  plant  so  they 
may  serve  both  educational  and  recreational  pm-poses, 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  rural  people  may  need 
and  prefer  recreational  opportunities  different  from 
those  of  urban  dwellers.  It  may  not  be  feasible  to 
operate  summer  playgroimd  progi'ams,  but  community 
center  activities  including  music,  dramatics,  folk 
dances,  and  games,  competitive  sports,  and  social 
recreation  can  and  should  be  offered  on  a  year-roimd 
basis. 

Nonurban  Recreation 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  provision  of  close-at- 
hand  areas  and  facUities  which  are  used  whoUy  or  in 
large  part  by  local  people  is  considered  primarily  a 
community  responsibihty,  that  while  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  may  aid  through  some  form  of 
subsidization  and  by  extending  consulting  services  to 
local  agencies  on  planning,  development  and  adminis- 
tration, sponsorship  and  supervision  belong  to  those 
whom  the  program  serves. 

This  same  poHcy  of  placing  responsibility  on  those 
enjoying  the  benefits  has  been  accepted  in  allocating 
State  and  Federal  obUgations  in  the  field  of  pubHc 
recreation.  It  places  on  the  State  responsibility  for 
those  recreational  ujidertakings  of  interest  and  value 
to  all  or  a  large  part  of  a  State's  citizens  and  on  the 
Federal  Government  the  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing areas  and  sites  of  national  interest,  such  as  the 
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Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  Okmulgee 
National  Monument,  Andrew  Johnson  Homestead 
National  Monument,  and  the  Chickamauga-Chatta- 
nooga  National  Military  Park.  As  a  secondarj'  func- 
tion in  connection  with  timber  production,  national 
forests  may  and  usually  do  offer  opportunities  for  many 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  has  established  and  is  now  developing 
and  operating  recreational  demonstration  areas  of  State 
significance  only,  but  it  is  intended  that  these  areas  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  as  soon  as  necessary  legisla- 
tive arrangements  can  be  made. 

Figure  38  gives  a  pictorial  record  of  existing  nonurban 
parks,  recreational  areas,  Moldlife  preserves,  and  liistoric 
sites  in  the  Southeast,  and  indicates  by  appropriate 
symbol  where  additional  areas  and  sites  are  required 
to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  the  region  for  non- 
urban  areas  primarily  of  State  or  Federal  character. 
It  thus  presents  the  more  important  elements  of  a  long- 
range  outing  program  to  serve  the  people  of  the  region, 
its  touring  visitors  and  vacationists.  This  program 
should  eventually  include  provisions  for: 

1.  Noniirban  recreational  areas  close  enough  to 
major  population  groups  to  provide  frequent  week- 
end and  holiday  outing  opportunities  for  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  using  public  at  one  time,  and  vaca- 
tion outings  for  those  unable  to  go  far  afield  because 
of  limited  fimds. 

2.  Nonurban  recreational  areas  located  in  sec- 
tions of  the  region  which,  because  of  climate, 
scenery,  or  exceptional  opportunities  for  active 
recreation,  have  outstanding  vacation  appeal. 

3.  Preservation  of  the  region's  exceptional  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  areas  and  sites. 

4.  Wildlife  areas  for  the  propagation  and  con- 
servation of  fish  and  game  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  expanding  hunting  and  fishing 
program. 

5.  Pleasant  travelways  connecting  the  more 
important  recreational  sections  of  the  region 
(mountains,  seacoast,  gulf,  and  such  outstanding 
historic  places  as  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  and 
St.  Augustine)  for  touring  visitors,  vacationists, 
and  citizens. 

Types  of  areas  shown  on  the  map  include  paxks, 
recreational  areas,  public  forests,  historic  sites  and 
monuments,  and  parkways. 

Areas  designated  as  parks  are  established  for  inspira- 
tional and  recreational  purposes.  They  preserve  the 
finer  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreational  resources  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions; and  at  the  same  time,  they  pro^^de  people  with 
opportunities  to  engage  in  enjoyable  forms  of  outdoor 


recreation  such  as  swimming,  hiking,  fishing,  picnick- 
ing, camping,  boating,  nature  study,  informal  sports  and 
games,  or  simply  to  relax  in  pleasant  surroundings. 

Recreational  areas  as  designated  on  the  map  are 
recreational  waysides  or  portions  of  a  public  forest  set 
aside  and  developed  for  recreational  use.  They  offer 
hmited  facilities  for  recreation  similar  to  those  provided 
by  parks. 

Historical  sites  and  monuments  have  as  their  primary 
purpose  the  preservation  of  areas  and  sites  of  outstand- 
ing significance  to  America's  historj^.  They  occasionally 
provide  limited  facilities  for  active  recreation  as  a 
secondary  function. 

The  primary  purpose  of  public  forests  is  the  produc- 
tion of  timber,  but  as  a  secondary  function  they  offer 
splendid  opportunities  for  himting,  fishing,  hiking,  and 
other  similar  outdoor  pursuits. 

In  like  manner,  wildlife  areas,  while  established  pri- 
marily for  the  propagation  and  conservation  of  game 
and  fish,  frequently  contain  limited  facihties  for  active 
recreation. 

A  parkway  is  an  elongated  park  of  which  a  principal 
feature  is  a  pleasure-vehicular  road  throughout  its 
entire  length.  Abutting  property,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
park,  has  no  right  of  access  except  at  specified  points. 

A  review  of  the  map  shows  that  there  are  one  or  more 
existing  recreational  areas  located  in  most  sections  of 
the  region,  but  this  does  not  signify  that  the  outing 
needs  of  these  sections  are  adequately  served.  A 
number  of  factors  must  be  considered  in  appraising  the 
need  for  nonurban  recreational  facilities,  and  in  plan- 
ning to  meet  this  need. 

For  example,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  recreational 
habits  and  interests  of  the  people.  Studies  reveal  that 
well  over  90  percent  of  the  visitors  to  nonurban  recre- 
ational areas  in  the  Southeast  come  as  members  of  a 
group  wliich  may  be  the  family,  two  or  more  families, 
or  an  organization.  To  meet  the  diversified  interests 
of  such  groups,  there  must  be,  close  at  hand,  oppor- 
tunities for  a  \vide  range  of  activities  which  may  be 
participated  in  by  the  group  as  a  whole  and  by  the 
different  members  as  individuals.  Activities  most  in 
demand  include  swimming,  picnicking,  fishing,  boating 
and  informal  sports,  and  games.  Three  of  these 
activities  require  water.  This  has  led  park  planners 
and  administrators  to  consider  water  an  indispensable 
recreational  resource  in  the  hot  simimer  climate  of  most 
sections  of  the  Southeast. 

The  capacity  requirements  of  areas  and  facilities  for 
recreation  are  equally  important.  Experience  indi- 
cates that  an  attractive  nonurban  park  which  ofi'ers  a 
diversified  and  efficiently  administered  outing  program, 
including  water  sports,  may  be  expected  to  attract  close 
to  5  percent  of  the  population  hving  within  a  15-  or 
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20-mile  radius  (the  maximum  distance  for  frequency  of 
attendance  at  non\irban  parks)  on  a  normal  summer 
holiday,  provided  it  has  adequate  accommodations  and 
no  competing  areas  of  equal  quality.  Thus  it  appears 
reasonable  to  plan  for  that  large  a  percentage  of  the 
totfil  popidation  in  a  long-range  development  program 
for  a  region  or  locality.  Attendance  and  use  figures  for 
Southeastern  parks,  supplemented  by  preference  sirr- 
veys  conducted  on  several  of  these  parks,  further  indi- 
cate that  the  ratio  of  facihty  capacities  to  population 
should  be  approximately  as  follows:  swimming,  2 
percent;  picnicking,  2  percent;  fishing,  1  percent; 
boating,  1  percent ;  informal  sports  and  games,  one-half 
of  1  percent.  Other  facilities  required  in  a  nonurban 
park  to  provide  a  well-balanced  program  of  activities 
include  nature  museums  and  nature  trails,  council-fire 
circles  and  amphitheaters,  hildng  and  bridle  trails, 
recreational  buildings  and  shelters  to  afford  protection 
against  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  organized 
camps,  family  cabins,  lodges  and  meal-serving  faciUties 
to  make  possible  overnight  and  vacation  outings. 

The  kind  and  quaUty  of  available  resources  will 
frequently  determine  the  usefulness  of  nonurban  recre- 
ational resources.  Water  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  nearly  indispensable  of  these.  Not 
only  is  water  needed  to  make  possible  three  of  the  four 
most  popular  outing  activities,  but  it  also  contributes 
to  the  enjoyment  derived  from  camping,  picnicking  and 
many  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  by  increasing 
the  desirable  character  of  the  environment.  The  un- 
spoiled natural  landscape  often  has  great  scenic  value 
which  enhances  the  pleasure  of  all  forms  of  outing 


recreation.  Vegetation  contributes  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  stimulates  the  mind  and  offers  it  endless 
opportunities  for  a  constructive  use  of  leisure  in  the 
study  of  natural  sciences.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
wildlife.  Topography  adds  the  variety  that  is  the  spice 
of  life  to  those  who  go  into  the  open  country  in  search 
of  relaxation.  Here  towering  mountains  are  no  more 
important  than  rolling  foothills,  flat  plains  or  tangled 
swamps.  They  all  are  a  part  of  man's  natural  habitat 
and  should  be  given  equal  consideration  in  recreational 
area  planning. 

The  distance  people  can  and  will  travel  for  an  outing 
is  determined  by  factors  of  time,  cost,  and  available 
means  of  travel.  Numerous  studies  of  attendance  and 
use  of  parks  in  the  Southeast  supplemented  by  park 
patron  questionnaires  and  by  highway  travel  surveys 
indicate  that  by  far  a  majority  of  Southern  people  are 
confined  to  within  10  to  15  miles  of  then-  homes  for 
week-day  outings,  15  to  20  miles  for  holiday  outings, 
a  hundred  miles  for  extended  week-end  outings  and 
three  hundred  mUes  for  vacation  outings. 

With  the  planning  factors  described  above  in  mind, 
a  further  review  of  the  existing  facilities  shown  on  the 
map  reveals  a  deficiency  of  outing  accommodations  in 
practically  every  section  of  the  Southeast.  It  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  the  areas  listed  are  either  minor 
developments  on  public  forest  lands  equipped  with  a 
few  picnic  tables  and  stoves,  or  camp-grounds  located 
adjacent  to  or  near  highways;  that  others  are  historic 
sites  or  wildlife  areas  without  any  facilities  for  active 
recreation;  and  that  many  of  the  parks  offer  only 
picnicking,  hiking  and  scenic  enjoyment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


With  respect  to  the  general  problem  of  the  adequacy 
of  financial  support  for  recreational  programs  it  is 
difficult  to  be  more  specific  than  to  propose  Federal  aid, 
revision  of  local-  and  State-tax  systems,  and  the  general 
development  of  the  regional  economy  in  accordance  with 
the  kind  of  program  outlined  in  the  sections  of  this 
report  dealing  with  agricultural  and  industrial  recom- 
mendations. If  revision  of  local  and  State  tax  systems 
is  imdertaken,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
raising  of  revenue  for  recreational  programs  by  taxing 
such  business  enterprises  as  tourist  camps,  which 
profit  from  recreation.  Special  taxes,  such  as  fees 
from  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  also  represent  sources 
of  funds  which  might  be  utilized  to  finance  recreational 
programs. 

The  provision  of  recreational  facilities  for  both  cities 
and  small  communities  of  the  region  requires  special 
emphasis.     There  are  in  the  Southeast  approximately 


77  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  without  recrea- 
tional facilities.  A  development  program,  supported 
in  many  instances  by  Federal  and  State  funds,  should 
be  systematically  carried  out  to  provide  these  places 
with  basic  recreational  facilities.  In  commimities 
under  10,000  and  in  rural  farm  areas,  commimity 
recreational  areas  should  be  established  in  conjunction 
with  consolidated  school  plants,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  schools  and  recreational  agencies. 

The  general  approach  to  the  solution  of  management 
and  persoimel  problems  in  the  recreational  field  has 
been  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages.  There  are  three 
major  problems,  however,  for  which  action  programs 
can  be  stated  more  specifically.  The  first  of  these 
deals  with  the  State-by-State  summary  of  the  region's 
nonurban  recreational  needs  as  set  forth  on  Figure  38. 
As  summarized  from  the  individual  State  Park,  Park- 
way, and  Recreation  Area  plans  recently  completed  by 
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the  various  State  Park  Authorities  and  Planning  Boards 
in  connection  with  the  National  Park  Service,  these 
recommendations  are :  ^ 

Alabama 

(1)  The  33  parks  and  recreational  areas  already  established 
should  be  completely  equipped;  only  a  few  are  fully  developed 
at  present.  (2)  More  adequate  recreational  areas  for  Negroes 
are  recommended.  In  terms  of  population  distribution  of 
the  Negro  race,  parks  of  500  acres  or  more  providing  facilities 
for  a  well  rounded  outing  program,  giving  particular  emphasis 
to  water  sports,  picnicking,  group  activities  and  low  cost  vaca- 
tion camping  should  be  developed  near  Birmingham,  Mobile, 
Montgomery,  Decatur,  and  Tuscaloosa.  (3)  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  for  whites  of  a  large  park 
along  the  Tennessee  River  in  Marshall  Couniy,  an  area  on  Bank- 
head  Lake  in  Walker  and  Jefferson  Counties,  a  beach  park  on 
Dauphin  Island  and  outlying  city  parks  to  serve  the  week-end 
outing  needs  of  the  white  population  in  Birmingham,  Mont- 
gomer}",  and  Mobile. 

Florida 

(1)  All  existing  areas,  particularly  those  falling  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Park  Service,  should  be  fully  equipped 
and  put  into  satisfactory  operation  before  new  development 
projects  are  undertaken.  (2)  It  is  recommended  that  the 
coastal  and  inland  areas  listed  below  be  acquired  by  the  State 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  that  they  may  be 
held  as  a  reserve  for  beach  and  park  development  whenever 
funds  are  available:  (a)  Lower  East  Coast  area.  Palm  Beach  or 
Brevard  Counties,  including  approximately  1  mile  of  beach 
frontage  plus  a  generous  portion  of  the  back  country  for  a  wild- 
life sanctuary;  (6)  Ponte  Verda  Beach  area,  St.  Johns  County, 
25  to  40  miles  southeast  of  Jacksonville,  at  least  1  mile  of  beach 
plus  generous  back  country;  (c)  Area  near  Melbourne,  at  least  1 
mile  of  beach  plus  generous  back  country;  (d)  Beach  area  be- 
tween Venice  and  Marco  Island,  Lee  or  Collier  County,  at  least 
1  mile  wide  and  extending  into  the  back  countrj';  (e)  Coastal 
area  near  Cedar  Keys,  extensive  shore  and  inland  area;  (J) 
Beach  area  near  Tarpon  Springs,  Pinellas  County  at  least  1  mile 
of  beach  and  generous  back  country;  (g)  Generous  inland  lake 
areas  in  the  Orange-Osceola-Seminole  lake  country,  of  State 
park  character;  {h)  Jacksonville  Beach  area  for  Negroes,  700 
acres  in  Duval  or  St.  Johns  County;  (i)  Beach  area  for  Negroes 
near  Pensacola,  800  acres  in  Santa  Rosa  County;  (J)  Anastasia 
Island,  St.  Johns  County  (as  an  addition  to  Castillo  de  San  Mar- 
cos and  Fort  Matanzas  National  Monuments) ;  (k)  If,  at  the  end 
of  the  present  national  emergency,  St.  Joseph's  Peninsula  in  Gulf 
County  and  Crooked  Island  in  Bay  County  are  declared  surplus 
Federal  lands  by  the  army,  both  areas  should  be  added  to  the 
State's  reserve  of  beach  lands;  (l)  Inland  seashore  or  lake  areas 
for  specific  needs  should  be  acquired  at  Tampa,  Orlando,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Tallahassee  and  Marianna;  (m)  The  preservation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  outstanding  giant  springs  in  the  State  is  of 
greatest  urgency.  (3)  The  development  of  a  system  of  wayside 
parks  and  stops  should  be  considered  to  provide  simple  facilities 
for  travelers.  This  might  bo  combined  with  a  scheme  to  mark 
and  properly  administer  the  historic  spots,  many  of  which  are 
to  be  found  adjacent  to  the  highways.     (4)  The  Everglades  of 


•  Portions  of  several  of  the  States  considered  here  lie  within  the  Southern  Highlands 
area.  When  a  comprehensive  study  which  is  now  being  mode  of  the  recreational 
resources  of  these  highlands  is  completed,  additional  recommendations  can  be  made 
for  the  portions  of  the  States  falling  within  that  area. 


south  Florida  have  been  approved  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Park  System  but  little  has  been  done  to  acquire  the  necessary 
lands.  Acquisition  of  these  lands  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  (5)  Areas  selected  for  development  should  conform 
to  the  existing  high  standards  for  State  parks — natural  bound- 
aries which  will  later  simplify  control  or  protection  or  which  will 
discourage  competition,  both  scenic  and  commercial,  should  be 
given  careful  study  at  the  time  plans  for  acquisition  are  made. 

Georgia 

(1)  Since  none  of  the  33  nonurban  parks  and  recreational  areas 
in  Georgia  are  adequately  equipped  to  handle  a  well-rounded 
program  of  outing  activities,  first  consideration  should  be  given 
to  enlarging  and  completing  facilities  on  existing  areas  before 
new  projects  are  undertaken.  (2)  At  least  2,000  acres  should 
be  acquired  as  an  addition  to  Indian  Springs  State  Park  and 
4,000  acres  as  an  addition  to  Vogel  State  Park.  (3)  To  serve 
the  needs  of  the  half  million  people  living  in  Atlanta  and  its 
vicinity,  10,000  acres,  including  Stone  Mountain,  should  be 
acquired  and  developed  into  a  fully  equipped  recreational 
area  with  facilities  for  both  whites  and  Negroes.  (4)  Other 
new  areas  which  are  needed  to  round  out  the  State's  nonurban 
park  program  include  a  coastal  area  of  several  thousand  acres 
in  either  Chatham  or  Liberty  Count}-  to  provide  the  State  with 
a  salt  water  beach  park;  the  Amicalola  Falls  area  in  Dawson 
County,  which  when  properly  developed,  will  offer  a  weU- 
balanced  program  within  holiday  and  week-end  use  of  metro- 
politan Atlanta  and  the  cit}'  of  Athens;  and  large  outlying 
areas,  including  facilities  for  both  whites  and  Negroes,  near 
Augusta,  Columbus,  Macon,  and  Savannah.  (5)  Since  at  pres- 
ent there  are  no  nonurban  recreation  facilities  for  Negroes  in 
the  State,  the  needs  of  this  race  should  be  given  important 
consideiation  in  future  developments. 

Mississippi 

(1)  All  existing  parks  should  be  developed  more  completely. 
(2)  An  outlying  city  park  of  500  acres  or  larger  at  Jackson  and 
a  number  of  smaller  community  areas  for  scattered  rural  people 
should  be  established.  (3)  The  development  of  Deer  Island, 
one-half  mile  offshore  opposite  Biloxi,  as  part  of  Magnolia 
State  Park,  would  provide  the  only  public  sand  beach  within 
50  miles  of  that  city.  (4)  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  provision  of  park  facDities  for  Negroes,  none  of  which  facili- 
ties now  exist.  Numerous  small  community  parks  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  larger  towns  and  adjacent  to  consolidated 
Negro  schools  in  the  rural  sections  present  important  sources 
for  development.  If  a  careful  study  of  the  Negro  population 
served  revealed  it  as  warranted,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  provision  of  a  public  beach  for  Negroes  somewhere  on 
the  Gulf  coast.  (5)  There  is  a  need  for  a  State  park  for  whites 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clarksdale  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Upper 
Delta.  (6)  A  project  that  should  be  developed  immediately  is 
the  recently  acquired  area  near  Hattiesburg  which  is  intended 
as  a  recreational  site  for  soldiers  at  Camp  Shelby.  (7)  Favor- 
able consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  development  of 
outing  and  overnight  facilities  along  the  Natchez  Trace  to 
handle  tourist  as  well  as  local  needs  and  on  the  Chewalla  Reser- 
vation area  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

North  Carolina 

(1)  Essential  facilities  on  all  existing  State  and  Federal  areas 
should  be  brought  to  completion.  These  areas  include  9  State 
projects;  3  under  the  National  Park  Service,  1  in  the  Raleigh- 
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Durham  section  and  2  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Fu'-kway  in  the 
northeast;  and  12  under  the  United  States  Forest  Service  on 
its  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  most  important 
of  the  present  undertakings  is  the  acquisition  of  lands  needed 
to  round  out  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  area.  (2) 
Other  needed  outing  areas  which  are  recommended  include: 
(a)  A  3,000-acre  park  near  Wilmington  in  New  Hanover  or 
Brunswick  Counties  to  serve  the  southeastern  coastal  counties 
and  to  provide  an  ocean  shore  State  park  within  less  than  a 
day's  drive  of  many  inland  counties;  (b)  An  area  of  3,000  or 
more  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Goldsboro  to  provide  outing  facili- 
ties for  both  white  and  Negro  populations  in  the  east  central 
counties;  (c)  An  area  (already  under  consideration)  near  Mor- 
ganton,  3,000  acres  or  larger  in  extent,  to  provide  a  mountain 
park  reasonably  close  to  a  large  section  of  the  congested  Pied- 
mont industrial  region;  (d)  A  2,500-acre  area  on  White  Lake  to 
give  public  access  to  that  exceptionally  attractive  body  of 
water  for  the  people  of  the  southeastern  counties;  (e)  An  area 
near  HendersonviDe  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  acres  in  size  to  insure 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  important  scenic  resources 
for  aU  the  people  of  the  State  and  its  visitors  and  to  serve  the 
nearby  park  needs  of  the  population  living  in  that  vicinity; 
(/)  A  Negro  area  of  500  acres  or  more,  near  Wilmington  and 
Greensboro. 

South  Carolina 

(1)  Since  South  Carolina  has  already  what  is  probably  the 
best  balanced  nonurban  recreational  area  system  in  the  South- 
east, the  completion  of  the  existing  well-rounded  program  is 
of  first  importance.  (2)  Supplementing  the  present  Negro 
park  programming  by  the  completion  of  separate  areas  for 
Negroes  at  the  Greenwood  and  Hunting  Island  State  parks  is 
recommended.  (3)  Additional  areas  for  Negroes  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Columbia,  Spartanburg, 
and  Greenville. 

Tennessee 

(1)  Completion  of  developments  on  existing  projects,  espe- 
cially public  outing  facilities  at  Montgomery  BeU  and  Shelby 
Forest  Recreational  Demonstration  Areas,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington and  Shelby  Negro  State  Parks  and  vacation  accommo- 
dations on  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  areas,  and  various 
needed  facilities  at  United  States  Forest  Service  developments, 
namely,  Chilhewee,  Rock  Creek,  and  Back  Bone  Rock  Recre- 


ational areas,  should  be  given  priority.  (2)  State  adminis- 
tered parks  for  the  vicinities  of  Jackson,  Murfreesboro,  and 
Columbia  should  be  established.  (3)  Numerous  smaller  areas 
(100  to  500  acres)  to  take  care  of  the  close  at  hand  needs  of 
both  whites  and  Negroes  in  villages  and  rural  communities  are 
also  required.  (4)  Nonurban  Negro  parks  should  be  established 
in  the  vicinities  of  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Jackson.  (5) 
Among  new  projects,  prior  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  Negro  areas  in  the  Nashville 
and  Jackson  regions,  to  the  establishment  of  a  State  park  in 
the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  to  the  development  of  recreation 
facilities  for  vacation  as  well  as  local  use  on  possible  power 
reservoirs  near  Celina,  Smithville,  NashvUle,  White  BluflP,  and 
Clarksville,  to  the  development  of  a  recreational  area  at  Roan 
Mountain  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  and  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  needed  to  estabhsh  the  authorized  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historic  Park,  a  portion  of  which  lies  in  Tennessee. 

The  second  problem  for  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
more  or  less  specific  recommendations  at  this  time  is 
the  provision  of  a  number  of  through  travelways.  It 
is  recommended: 

(1)  That  the  proposed  Federal  system  of  recreational  travel- 
ways  for  the  Southeast  be  gradually  developed  until  completed. 
This  proposed  system  wUl  provide  three  main  north-south 
routes  linking  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Great  Lakes  region 
with  Florida  and  the  Gulf,  one  east-west  route  between  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  several  connecting 
links  between  these  main  trunklines.  (2)  That  public  waysides 
along  streams  and  inland  waters  be  established  and  equipped 
with  such  necessary  facilities  as  docks,  boat  basins,  fueling 
stations,  convenient  overnight  accommodations,  and  meal 
services. 

The  third  problem,  that  of  coordinating  recreational 
programs  which  are  interstate  in  scope,  may  be  dealt 
with  by  some  type  of  joint  public  and  private  organi- 
zation through  which  planning  and  action  involving 
several  states  can  be  undertaken.  The  development  of 
high-grade  tourist  camps  along  the  principal  north  and 
south  highways,  buUt,  equipped,  and  operated  ac- 
cording to  standards  agreed  upon  by  the  participating 
States,  would  be  very  desirable  and  would  promote 
more  recreational  travel. 


GOVERNMENT   AND   PUBLIC   ADMINISTRATION 


The  activities  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ment are  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  our  daily 
lives,  and  any  plans  for  regional  improvement  must 
include  a  careful  consideration  of  the  role  of  govern- 
mental institutions.  Improvement  in  government  may 
well  be  considered  as  part  of  the  general  effort  to  con- 
serve and  develop  the  resources  of  an  area.  The  period 
in  history  in  which  a  region  could  use  its  natural  re- 
sources, its  soils,  its  forests,  and  its  minerals  without 
thought  of  the  future  is  gone.  In  modem  times,  no 
region  can  be  indifferent  to  improvement  in  govern- 
ment or  tolerant  of  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  With  mcome  and  wealth  equal  to  only  one-half 
of  the  national  average  and  with  taxpaying  ability 
probably  even  lower,  the  Southeast  can  ill  afford  the 
luxury  of  bad  or  inefficient  government. 

Increased  economic  activity  in  a  given  area  is  certain 
to  bring  new  tasks  to  government.  Many  phases  of 
social  and  cultural  improvement  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  governmental  action. 
Gains  in  material  and  cultural  standards  of  living  have 
alwaj's  brought  with  them  demands  for  more  and  better 
public  services.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Southeast  wiU  provide  an  exception  to  this  general 
observation. 

As  regional  plans  for  development  are  translated  into 
programs  of  action,  government  in  the  Southeast  must 
be  strengthened  to  meet  the  new  demands  upon  it. 
Already  Federal  financing  is  helping  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  abihty  of  the  region  to  support 
additional  governmental  services  and  the  necessity  for 
these  same  services  if  the  region  is  to  achieve  a  fuller 
development  of  all  its  resources.  Especially  active 
programs  by  Federal  agencies  are  fm-ther  assisting 
to  this  end. 

In  this  connection  the  program  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  provides  an  effective  illustration  of  one 
type  of  role  which  government  may  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  region.  The  Authority  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant for  the  important  acUninistrative  characteristics 
it  possesses.  Although  a  Federal  agency,  it  operates 
within  a  limited  geographic  area.  It  is  empowered 
and  directed,  within  that  area,  to  approach  the  whole 
interrelated  problem  of  developing  resources.  While  its 
powers  are  centralized  and  its  interests  embrace  many 


'  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lawrence  L.  Durisch  by  the  staff  of  the 
Oovcmment  Research  Division,  Department  of  Regional  Studies,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 


functional  jurisdictions,  administrative  decisions  are 
made  in  the  area  where  the  problems  occur.  The 
cooperative  support  of  public  agencies  and  institutions 
of  the  region  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Authority's 
approach  to  regional  problems.  The  administrative 
methods  which  the  Authority  is  developing  may  in  the 
last  analysis  be  more  significant  than  the  activities 
which  it  is  imdertaking.  The  activities  themselves, 
if  considered  individually,  have  long  been  imdertaken 
by  various  Federal  agencies.^ 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Southeast  realize  the  fullest 
measure  of  public  service  from  all  levels  of  government 
if  its  regional  program  is  to  be  successful.  This  calls 
for  more  than  honesty  alone;  it  calls  for  wisdom  in  the 
conduct  of  government  in  order  that  it  may  play  its 
proper  role  in  the  development  program,  and  for  ability 
to  secure  and  maintain  efficiency  of  operation  while 
preserving  and  stimulating  the  spirit  of  democratic 
institutions.  The  problems  of  government — of  struc- 
ture, of  functions,  of  finance — are  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  development  of  the  region.  These  problems 
will  be  of  major  importance  regardless  of  whether  the 
pattern  of  development  imder  consideration  is  depend- 
ent upon  private  initiative,  upon  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, upon  action  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  the 
combined  efforts  of  all. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  plans  for  regional 
development  are  being  attuned  to  considerations  of  the 
national  welfare.  The  rapid  expansion  of  productive 
and  service  facilities,  in  the  Southeast  as  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry,  has  given  the  word  "development" 
anewmeaning  of  progress  toward  national  preparedness. 
It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  predict  how  much  of  this  new 
development  in  the  Southeast  provides  opportunity  for 
a  permanent  regional  improvement  and  how  much  must 
be  regarded  as  a  regional  sacrifice.  An  urgent  public 
necessity  has  provided  the  stimulus  for  the  development, 
and  government  in  the  region  has  accepted  the  added 
responsibilities  which  it  entails.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities, however,  along  with  the  responsibilities  and 
sacrifices,  to  improve  government's  financial  position 
and  to  reorganize  its  administrative  structure.  There 
are  opportimities  to  utilize  elements  of  wartime  develop- 
ment, after  the  immediate  emergency  is  over,  as  a  basis 
for  a  more  permanent  peacetime  development. 

'  David  E.  Lilicnthal,  The  Deftlopment  of  a  Region't  RuouTca:  The  TVA  ReporU 
to  lit  Slockholders.  Address  by  David  E.  Lilientbal,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  before  the  Southwest  Valleys  Association,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  October  17,  1041,  Knoxvillo,  Tcnn.;  pp.  4-5,  8. 
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Economic  and  Financial  Basis  of  Government 

Ability  to  Support  Government 

The  economic  income  of  the  Southeast  tends  to  set 
an  upper  limit  to  the  region's  ability  to  support  gov- 
ernment and  governmental  services.  The  per  capita 
1940  income  payments  to  individuals  in  the  seven 
Southeastern  States  amounted  to  $309,  ranging  from 
$465  for  Florida  to  $195  for  Mississippi.  The  national 
average  was  $573.  Per  capita  State  and  local  tax 
collections  for  1939  were  $33  for  the  region  and  $63 
for  the  Nation.  The  proportion  of  income  per  capita 
going  to  State  and  local  taxes  is  approximately  the 
same  for  both  Southeast  and  the  Nation,  amounting  in 
each  case  to  approximately  11  percent.  However, 
because  of  its  low  income  and  its  population  character- 
istics, the  degree  of  tax  sacrifice  in  the  Southeast  is 
substantially  higher  (table  I). 

Indexes  have  been  constructed  which  further  show 
the  Southeastern  States  far  below  the  national  average 
in  taxpaying  ability.  An  index  prepared  by  Prof. 
B.  U.  Ratchford  gives  the  seven  States  an  arithmetical 
mean  rating  of  54,  with  100  as  the  national  average. 
Another  ability  index  computed  from  the  estimated 

Table  I. — Per  capita  income  payments  to  individuals  and  per 
capita  State  and  local  tax  collections,  7  Southeastern  States  and 
the  United  States 


State 

Per  capita 

income 

pa\Tnents, 

1940  I 

Per  capita 
State  and 
local  tax  col- 
lections, 19391 

Ratio, 
taxes  to 
income 
(percent) 

$264 
465 
321 
195 
335 
281 
325 

$26 
56 
29 
31 
37 
28 
30 

10 

Florida       

12 

9 

16 

North  Carolina                        -    --  

12 

10 

Tpnnps^pp 

9 

Total,  7  States. 

309 

33 

11 

Total,  United  States -. 

673 

63 

11 

1  Surrey  of  Current  Business,  August  1941, 

'  Computed  from  Tax  Systems,  8th  ed.,  Tax  Research  Foundation;  population 
data  from  1940  Census  of  Population. 


Table  II. — Measures  of  per  capita  taxpaying  ability,   7  South- 
eastern States  and  the  United  States 

State 

Eatrhford's 

ability 
index,  1938  > 

Estimated 

yield  of 

ability 

taxes,  1935 " 

Alabama  .  .  _  -      .  

46 
77 
52 
37 
60 
49 
67 

30 

Florida 

86 

Georgia.     .  _  

38 

Mississippi 

29 

North  Carolina  .. 

52 

Smith  Onrolina 

33 

62 

Total,  7  States 

54 

43 

Total,  United  States 

100 

100 

yields  of  a  group  of  six  taxes  selected  by  the  research 
staff  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion gives  this  area  a  rating  of  43  (table  II) . 

Regional  Characteristics  of  Government 

The  Southeast  is  predominantly  an  agricultural 
region.  According  to  the  1940  census,  the  rural  farm 
population  constituted  45  percent  of  the  total  as 
contrasted  with  a  national  average  of  23  percent.' 
A  rural  economy  such  as  that  of  the  Southeast  has  in 
the  past  been  less  dependent  upon  government  for  serv- 
ices than  have  urban,  industrial  centers.  This  natural 
self-sufficiency  in  many  sections  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  popular  interest  in  government  directed  more  to 
personalities  than  to  formal  processes.  It  has  engen- 
dered a  certain  indifference  to  the  quality  of  services 
performed  and  has  discouraged  efforts  toward  a  more 
effective  public  accountability.  Another  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  the  relatively  small  cost  income  available 
in  rural  areas  for  the  support  of  government.*  Many 
of  the  difficulties  and  weaknesses  of  rural  local  govern- 
ment in  the  region  are  traced  to  these  causes. 

Other  population  characteristics  of  the  Southeast 
also  have  their  influence  upon  government.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  an  important  racial  minority, 
amounting  in  some  sections  to  a  majority,  which  has 
created  special  problems  in  the  provision  of  public 
services — for  example,  two  parallel  school  systems.  It 
is  signfficant  too  that  only  53  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation is  in  the  more  productive  age  groups,  compared 
with  59  percent  for  the  Nation.  Approximately  27 
percent  of  the  population  is  of  school  age,  while  the 
national  average  is  23  percent.^  The  age  distribution 
not  only  reduces  per  capita  productivity  in  the  South- 
east, but  increases  the  relative  need  for  school  and 
public  health  services  as  well. 

School  and  Public  Health  Services 

Economic  and  social  characteristics  of  a  region  tend 
to  determine  the  types  of  public  services  most  needed 
for  its  development.  A  number  of  State  and  local  activ- 
ities of  a  governmental  nature  have  particular  signifi- 
cance to  the  Southeast.  In  this  respect,  and  without 
minimizing  the  importance  of  other  essential  public 
functions,  schools  and  pubhc  health  facihties  stand  out 
and  deserve  special  emphasis.  Education  and  physical 
well-being  are  prerequisite  to  any  lasting  improvement 
in  governmental  processes  and  to  more  general  regional 


•  B.  U.  Ratchford,  American  State  Debts,  p.  530. 

'  Relatives  computed  from  data  presented  by  Paul  R.  Mort  and  Eugene  S.  Lawler, 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Distributing  Federal  Aid  for  Education,  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education,  Staff  Study  No.  5.  1939,  p.  50. 


"  Sirleenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population  (1940),  Second  Series. 

>  The  per  capita  farm  income  in  the  seven  Southeastern  States  is  estimated  at  $126 
as  compared  with  a  national  per  capita  farm  income  of  $269  and  a  national  per  capita 
income  from  all  sources  of  $573.  Agricultural  Statistics,  I9i0,  V.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Farm  Economics:  and  1935  census  data  on  farm  population. 

'  Sixteentii  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population  (.1940),  Second  Series;  and  Agt 
Composition  of  Population  of  the  United  States  (1940),  Series  P-10,  No.  6. 
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betterment.  The  public  school  system  and  the  public 
health  office  look  to  government  for  financial  support 
and  policy  guidance  to  these  ends. 

Nearly  all  measiu-es  show  the  Southeastern  States 
seriously  deficient  in  educational  expenditure  relative 
to  the  Nation.  The  region's  financial  difficulties  are 
reflected  in  average  school  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  ($39  compared  with  $84  for 
the  nation) ;  and  in  the  average  value  of  school  property 
per  pupil  enrolled  ($107  compared  with  $274).°  These 
school  expenditures  are  low  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  one-fourth  of  aU  State  and  local  revenues 
in  the  Southeastern  States  are  ordinarily  expended  for 
education. 

The  need  for  improvements  in  the  pubUc  health  is 
forcibly  brought  home  by  results  of  physical  examina- 
tions under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  A  recent  report 
to  the  President  indicates  that  approximately  half  of 
the  Nation's  2,000,000  selectees  have  been  rejected  for 
physical  disabilities,  and  the  Southeast  has  contributed 
its  share  of  rejections.  Per  capita  State  expenditures 
for  health  and  sanitation  in  193S  were  $0.34  for  both 
the  Southeast  and  the  Nation ; '  this  does  not  include 
contributions  of  local  governments  to  public-health 
services.  Much  of  the  expenditure  by  the  South- 
eastern States  for  public-health  work  is  due  to  an  early 
recognition  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  the  special  health 
needs  of  the  region.  In  1938  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
Federal  grants  for  public-health  work  were  distributed 
to  the  seven  Southeastern  States,  and  revenue  from 
this  source  made  up  nearly  half  of  the  State  health 
budgets.* 

Governmental  Revenue 

The  seven  Southeastern  States  and  their  local 
subdi-visions  collected  approximately  $623,000,000  in 
taxes  during  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Taxes  collected  by 
State  governments  in  this  area  were  60  percent  of  the 
total  State  and  local  taxes  in  contrast  with  48  percent 
for  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  these  State 
governments  collect  a  relatively  larger  portion  of  the 
total  State  and  local  revenue,  but  only  11  percent  of 
State  tax  collections  were  returned  to  local  governments 
whereas  the  national  figiu-e  was  14  percent  (Table  III). 

The  total  State  tax  collections  of  the  seven  States  in 
1940  represented  an  increase  of  130  percent  over  collec- 
tions in  1932,  due  largely  to  the  imposition  of  new 
levies.  Property  taxes.  State  levies  on  gasoline  and 
motor-vehicle  licenses,  pay  rolls,  corporation  franchises, 

•  See  p.  162  above. 

'  Computed  (rem  data  In  Financial  Statistics  of  Stales,  I9SS,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

•  Ibid. 


Table  III. — Annual  Slate  and  local  tax  collections  for  the  7  South- 
eastern States 
[In  thousands] 


Estimated 

total  state 

and  local 

taxes 

state  taxes,  1940 ' 

State 

Total 

Share  re- 
turned to 
local  gov- 
ernments 

Estimated 

local  taxes, 

1936-39 « 

Alabama 

Florida.... 

$79, 719 
106, 169 
95,097 
68,135 
124,673 
55,606 
93,671 

$55,766 
57,428 
53,081 
32,  348 
85,  395 
34,651 
54,019 

$8,734 
12.  945 
3,477 
4,821 
875 
6,409 
6,563 

$23,953 
48, 741 

Geor^a 

42,016 

35, 787 

North  Carolina 

39,278 

South  Carolina 

20,955 

39,652 

Total  7  States 

623,070 

372,688 

42,824 

250,382 

'  Tax  Systems,  8th  Ed.,  Tax  Research  Foundation. 

'  Data  for  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  from  Tax 
Yields,  Tax  Policy  League  1939.  Property  ta.i  collections  tor  Mississippi  from  a 
Survey  of  Homesteads  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  State  Tax  Commission,  June  30, 1938. 
Property  tax  collections  for  North  Carolina  from  Tax  Si/stemi  of  the  World,  7tn  ed., 
1938. 

privileges,  and  alcoholic  beverages  are  now  common  to 
each  of  the  States.  Corporation  income  taxes  are 
imposed  in  each  State  but  Florida,  and  individual 
income  taxes  are  used  in  each  of  the  States  except 
Florida  and  Tennessee.  .Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
North  Carolina  have  general  sales  taxes.  Special 
taxes  on  tobacco  products  are  employed  in  all  the 
States  except  Florida  and  North  Carolina.  The 
combined  revenues  from  these  levies  accounted  for  85 
percent  of  the  taxes  collected  in  1940  by  the  seven 
State  governments. 

Meanwhile  local  tax  sources,  particularly  in  niral 
areas,  have  tended  to  deteriorate.  According  to  the 
best  available  information,  local  tax  collections  in  1940 
for  the  Southeastern  States  were  no  larger  in  aggregate 
amoimt  than  in  1932,  and  outside  the  larger  municipali- 
ties local  tax  collections  have  generally  declined.  The 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  property  tax,  which  is  the 
source  of  approximately  90  percent  of  local  tax  reve- 
nues. In  many  States  a  deliberate  shift  from  the 
property  tax  is  evidenced  by  homestead  and  industrial 
exemptions.  Imperfections  in  machinery  for  assess- 
ment and  collection  have  contributed  further  to  the 
decline. 

During  the  past  decade  particularly,  Federal  funds 
have  been  provided  which  have  enormously  supple- 
mented State  and  local  tax  collections.  Direct  Federal 
payments  to  the  seven  Southeastern  States  and  Federal 
expenditures  within  these  States  to  provide  relief, 
exclusive  of  loans  and  other  aid,  totaled  $495,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  The  comparable  figure  for  the 
1932  fiscal  year  was  less  than  $28,000,000."  Federal 
assistance  in  1940  equaled  or  exceeded  the  total  of 
State  and  local  taxes  in  Alabama,   Mississippi,   and 

»  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1940,  pp.  822-829;  1932,  pp.  443-416, 
The  distribution  in  millions  of  dollars  tor  1940  was  Alabama,  81;  Florida,  47;  Georgia. 
81;  Mississippi,  81;  North  Carolina,  75;  South  Carolina,  60;  and  Tennessee,  67. 
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South  Carolina  and  was  79  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  such  tax  revenues  for  the  seven  Southeastern  States. 
The  per  capita  figures  were  $27  for  the  Southeast  and 
$30  for  the  Nation."' 

Public  Debt 

The  public  debt  tends  to  reflect  the  added  cost  of 
new  governmental  functions.  Generally  there  is  a  lag 
in  adjusting  revenues  to  finance  these  new  functions, 
causing  resort  to  borrowing.  For  example,  the  new 
necessity  of  providing  highways  for  modern  traffic 
needs  was  originally  a  local  governmental  function  and 
was  a  primary  cause  of  a  sharp  increase  in  local  debt 
after  the  World  War.  The  tendency  for  highways 
and  other  formerly  local  functions  to  become  State 
responsibilities,  and  the  general  expansion  of  the  field 
of  State  activities,  led  to  a  fivefold  increase  in  the 
State  debt  of  the  Nation  during  the  last  25  years. 
The  increase  in  Federal  activities  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  Federal  debt.  As  responsibilities  for 
public  services  move  to  higher  levels  of  government, 
an  opportunity  for  substantial  reductions  in  debt  pre- 
sents itself  to  these  local  jurisdictions  where  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  maintain  and  strengthen  local 
revenue  or  introduce  savings  in  operating  costs. 

Gross  State  and  local  debt  less  sinking-fund  assets 
of  the  seven  Southeastern  States  was  $1,800,000,000 
in  1937,  according  to  information  supphed  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  by  Commissioner  Harrington 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration."  State  debts 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  this  total,  36  percent  was 
municipal  debt,  and  county  and  district  debts  con- 
stituted the  remaining  41  percent. 

Per  capita  State  and  local  debts  in  1937  were  over  a 
third  higher  for  the  Nation  than  for  the  Southeastern 
States.  The  regional  average  was  $100  per  capita, 
while  the  national  average  was  $136  per  capita.  How- 
ever, per  capita  State  debt  was  somewhat  liigher  for 
the  region  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation. 


Region 

Per  capita  public  debts,  1937 

Total 

State 

Local 

Alabama 

$69 

262 
27 
80 

137 
67 

109 

$26 
0 
9 
23 
39 
23 
32 

$43 

Florida. .._. 

Mississippi ,  _ 

57 

South  Carolina 

11 

Tennessee 

7  States 

100 

24 

76 

United  States 

136 

21 

115 

■«  The  data  on  Federal  funds  exclude  diiect  expenditures  within  the  region  by 
Federal  nonreliet  agencies  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

"  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  Fiscal  Tear  1941,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
1940,  pp.  835-836. 


State  and  local  debts  in  the  Southeast  were  13  percent 
lower  in  1937  than  in  1932.  Between  these  two  dates 
State  debts  increased  nearly  15  millions  in  Georgia  and 
10  milhons  in  Mississippi,  but  declined  34  millions  in 
South  Carolina,  28  millions  in  North  Carolina,  and  7 
millions  in  Alabama.  The  net  result  for  the  seven 
States  was  a  decline  of  46  millions  Local  debts  were 
reduced  in  each  of  the  States.  The  heaviest  decreases 
in  local  debts  were  75  millions  in  Florida,  38  millions  in 
Georgia,  28  nuUions  in  North  Carolina,  and  27  millions 
in  Mississippi.  For  the  48  States  a  12  percent  reduc- 
tion in  local  debts  from  1932  to  1937  was  entirely  offset 
by  an  increase  in  State  debts. 

On  State  debts  in  particular,  interest  rates  have  been 
reduced  sharply  during  the  past  few  years,  although 
thej^  continue  to  be  higher  than  the  national  average. 
The  State  of  Tennessee  for  example  had  outstanding  on 
Jime  30,  1940,  a  total  of  $9,498,000  of  bonds  issued 
between  June  1,  1938,  and  January  1,  1940,  and  due 
after  1946,  with  an  interest  rate  of  from  1^  to  3  percent.'* 
In  contrast,  the  State  had  outstanding  $21,441,000  of  6 
percent  bonds  issued  in  1932  and  1933.  The  average 
interest  rates  on  the  State  funded  debts  for  1938  were 
as  follows:  " 


Average 
percentage 
State :  ralet 

Alabama 4.  3 

Florida (') 

Georgia 5.  9 

Mississippi 4.  3 

North  Carolina 4.  3 

South  Carolina 4.  0 

Tennessee 4.  5 

Total  48  States 3.  8 

'  No  debt. 


The  Structure  of  Government 

A  description  of  governmental  structure  in  the 
Southeastern  States  is  made  difficult  by  the  absence  of 
a  regional  character  to  such  a  structure.  There  is 
nearly  as  much  diversity  in  State  constitutions.  State 
organization.  State-local  relations,  and  local  organiza- 
tion among  the  seven  States  of  the  Southeast  as  among 
the  48  States  of  the  Nation.  In  most  aspects  of  govern- 
mental organization  the  seven  States  constitute  a  cross- 
section  of  the  Nation,  rather  than  a  regional  entity. 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  forces  are  beginning  to 
bear  upon  the  region's  governmental  structure.  One 
of  these,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Southeast,  is  the 
emergence  of  a  new  Federal-State  relationship  during 


"  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  ofihe  Treasury,  July  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1940. 
i<  Financial  Statistics  of  Slates,  1938. 
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the  past  decade,  recently  accelerated  by  the  necessities 
of  a  national  defense  program.  While  most  attention 
has  been  centered  on  an  expansion  of  Federal  functions 
and  activities,  the  majority  of  Federal  programs  can  be 
successful  only  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
Government  at  the  State  level.  Also  in  e\adence  is  a 
gro^ving  spirit  of  cooperation  between  governments. 
At  the  State  level  a  good  example  of  this  is  the  South- 
eastern Governor's  Conferences  to  discuss  and  pubUcize 
issues  of  regional  interest.  At  the  local  level  there  are 
joint  county  and  county-city  arrangements  for  public 
health,  hbrary,  and  public  utility  services,  among 
others.  Another  situation  affecting  governmental 
structure  grows  out  of  extreme  variations  in  ability 
within  the  Southeast  to  support  local  government,  with 
an  accompanying  concept  of  State  responsibility  for  a 
measure  of  equalization  in  the  quaUty  of  local  services. 
State  payments  to  local  subdivisions  in  the  seven  States 
increased  102  percent  between  1932  and  193S,  and  the 
field  of  direct  State  operations  has  generally  been 
enlarged. 

For  these  local  governments  which  wish  to  preserve 
their  autonomy  as  well  as  their  financial  standing,  the 
rise  in  State  subventions  and  State  admuiistration  of 
functions  has  been  a  disturbing  trend.  Generally,  State 
aid  is  accompanied  by  State  controls  over  local  policies. 
An  outstanding  exception  is  the  distribution  of  State 
gasoline  tax  receipts  among  coimties  for  road  purposes. 
With  only  nominal  State  control  over  their  expenditiu-e, 
these  large  items  of  revenue  tend  to  bolster  considerably 
the  political  and  administrative  importance  of  county 
governments.  How  to  preserve  a  reasonable  measure  of 
local  autonomy  and  at  the  same  time  make  adequate 
provision  for  essential  local  services  is  one  of  the  more 
perplexing  problems  of  intergovernmental  balance 
which  the  region  must  solve.  Complicating  the  situa- 
tion is  the  danger  of  perpetuating  small  governmental 
units  which  might  better  be  merged  with  neighboring 
jurisdictions.  The  problem  facing  counties  in  Virginia, 
applying  generally  to  the  Southeastern  States  also, 
has  been  well  summarized  as  follows: 

Present  trends  indicate  one  of  two  ultimate  solutions  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  existing  conditions  of  the  counties.  One 
of  these  is  State  centralization,  involving  a  redistribution  of 
functions  and  the  assumption  of  the  more  important  services 
by  the  State.  The  other  is  the  combination  of  local  functions 
under  local  control  and  the  extension  of  local  areas  to  include 
sufficient  taxable  wealth  to  support  the  services  essential  to 
modern  community  life.'* 

WliUe  it  is  impossible  to  provide  in  brief  form  a 
comprehensive  description  of  governmental  structure 
in  the  Southeast,  a  few  of  the  more  important  struc- 
tural   elements    are    touched    upon    in    the    following 


pages.  Under  State  government  these  include  consti- 
tutions, administration,  and  legislative  assistance.  Un- 
der local  government,  points  include  internal  organiza- 
tion, size  of  counties,  local  legislative  acts,  and  financial 
problems. 

State  Government  • 

Constitutions. — The  original  purpose  of  State  con- 
stitutions was  to  set  out  general  principles  and  guard 
against  excesses  of  the  legislative  or  executive  branches 
of  government.  No  one  has  been  able  to  define  exactly 
where  safeguards  stop  and  needless  barriers  to  progres- 
sive policy  begin,  because  so  many  cu-cumstances  and 
philosophies  influence  the  line  of  demarcation.  It  is 
necessary  for  each  State  to  strike  the  proper  balance 
for  itself.  However,  all  State  constitutions  including 
those  of  the  Southeast  contain  provisions  which,  in 
subject  matter  and  detail,  might  more  properly  be  left 
to  legislative  discretion.  Their  inclusion  in  the  con- 
stitution either  prevents  changes  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  believe  are  needed  or  makes  legislation 
by  constitutional  amendment  a  common  practice, 
depending  on  whether  amendments  are  difficult  or  easy 
to  attain.  The  very  length  of  some  constitutions  (that 
of  Georgia  has  some  35,000  words)  suggests  too  much 
detail.  The  constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  both  under  9,000  words,  are  much  more 
appropriate  with  respect  to  length,  although  both  con- 
tain provisions  essentially  legislativ'e  in  character. 

The  only  means  for  revising  constitutions  effectively 
is  through  constitutional  conventions,  called  either  by 
legislative  action  or  by  referendum.  All  States  of  the 
Southeast  except  Mississippi  have  some  such  provision 
for  general  revisions,  but  no  convention  has  yet  been 
called  since  adoption  of  the  present  constitutions  from 
40  to  75  years  ago.  The  nearest  approach  in  recent 
years  was  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  in  1931,  which  reported  a  revised  draft 
of  the  constitution."  The  legislature,  however,  took 
no  action  on  the  suggested  revision. 

Specific  amendments  are  in  most  States  much  easier 
to  obtain;  in  fact  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  with  159 
and  269  amendments,  respectively,  find  that  constitu- 
tional detail  has  made  the  amending  process  a  necessary 
and  facile  supplement  to  the  legislative  process.  The 
other  extreme  is  Tennessee,  whose  record  of  no  amend- 
ments since  1870  is  unique  for  the  entire  country. 

State  administration. — Some  of  the  Southeastern 
States,  notably  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  have 
taken  steps  to  improve  their  administrative  structure. 
The  constitutional  difficulties  to  State  reoi^anization 
are  quite  formidable,  and  there  is  no  minunizing  the 
fact  that  constitutions  must  be  amended  before  com- 


"  Report  of  Virginia  Commission  on  Countt  Oorernmtnt,  December  1931,  p.  15. 


"  The  Heporl  of  the  North  Carolina  Conslitutional  Commission,  1932. 
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plete  reoi^anization  can  become  effective.  It  must  be 
recognized  too  that  reorganizations  on  paper  are  some- 
times only  a  reshuffling  in  practice.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  final,  complete  reorganization ;  instead,  a  con- 
tinuing reexamination  of  the  State  operating  structure 
in  the  light  of  current  administrative  needs  is  always 
necessary. 

Tennessee,  in  its  reorganizations  of  1923  and  1937, 
has  gone  farther  than  any  Southeastern  State  in  estab- 
lishing the  governor  as  the  single  administrative  head 
of  the  State  government.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  creating  single  department  heads,  appointed  and  re- 
movable by  the  governor.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
governor's  cabinet  and  for  reorganization  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  by  executive  order.  The  Alabama 
reorganization  of  1939  also  provides  single  department 
heads  selected  by  the  governor,  but  covers  a  smaller 
administrative  area  than  that  of  Tennessee.  Under  the 
Georgia  reorganization  of  1931,  chief  reliance  continues 
to  be  placed  on  commissions  and  on  department  heads 
elected  by  the  people,  rather  than  on  single  department 
heads  responsible  directly  to  the  governor.  Other 
Southeastern  States  have  made  little  or  no  progress 
in  creating  a  strong  executive,  in  spite  of  recommenda- 
tions to  that  effect  by  various  survey  groups  who  have 
studied  their  governmental  framework. 

A  central  theme  of  all  reorganization  programs  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  independent  or  semi-independent 
agencies  by  combining  them  into  a  relatively  few  depart- 
ments on  a  functional  basis.  The  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  reorganizations  have  gone  far  toward  achieving 
this:  Tennessee  now  has  only  10  major  departments 
and  Georgia  has  reduced  its  entire  administrative 
network  from  90-odd  commissions,  boards,  and  bureaus 
to  19  departments.  The  Alabama  reorganization  was 
partially  successful  in  its  functional  integration,  al- 
though approximately  100  independent  agencies  are 
said  to  have  continued  in  existence." 

All  States  of  the  Southeast  have  at  least  rudimentary 
staff  services — finance,  personnel,  and  law.  However, 
in  many  States  the  exact  position  of  such  agencies 
between  the  chief  executive  and  the  operating  depart- 
ments has  remained  rather  tenuous.  Alabama  is  the 
only  State  which  now  accords  financial  administra- 
tioQ — including  budgeting,  accounting,  and  purchas- 
ing-— full  departmental  status.  The  same  State  has 
also  created  a  department  of  personnel  in  charge  of 
administering  a  new  State  merit  system.  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  have  variously  placed 
financial  and  personnel  functions  in  the  governor's 
office,  but  the  remaining  three  States  of  the  Southeast 

»fl  Ro?coe  C.  Martin,  "Alabama's  Administrative  Reorganization  of  1939,"  The 
Journal  of  PotUics,  November  ^939.  See  also  W.  H.  Combs  and  W.  E.  Cole,  Tennessee: 
A  Politico!  Study  (1940),  C.  B.  Gosnell,  Government  and  Polilks  in  Georgia  (193G),  and 
W.  V.  HoUoway  and  C.  W.  Smith,  Government  and  Politics  in  Alabama  (1941). 


have  no  executive  budget  and  staff  services  are  dis- 
persed among  the  various  operating  agencies.  Although 
the  attorney-general  performs  a  staff  function  as  legal 
counsel,  no  State  of  the  Southeast  and  few  States  in  the 
country  provide  for  filling  the  office  through  executive 
appointment. 

Legislative  Assistance. — One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  government  is  to  provide  legislators  with 
the  tools  for  enacting  wise  laws.  Most  of  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  by  modern  lawmakers  require  expert 
assistance  and  fact-finding  facilities  before  decisions 
regarding  policy  can  be  made.  In  the  Southeastern 
States  as  elsewhere,  this  need  has  been  recognized  and 
partially  met  by  administrative  sponsorship  of  impor- 
tant legislation.  Only  a  jealous  guarding  of  legislative 
powers,  however,  prevents  executive  sponsorship  of  bills 
from  becoming  in  effect  executive  formulation  of  policy, 
rubber-stamped  by  the  legislature. 

One  effective  way  for  the  popular  representatives  to 
retain  control  over  policy  is  to  have  facilities  for  advice 
independent  of  the  executive  branch.  Such  assistance 
has  heretofore  been  obtained  almost  exclusively  from 
committee  heariags  and  lobbies,  both  effective  and 
useful,  but  both  having  the  limitations  of  bias  and 
special  interest. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  States  have  created 
legislative  councils.  Their  purpose  is  to  prepare 
advance  information  on  important  problems  likely  to 
confront  the  next  legislative  session.  Usually  they 
include  a  few  members  of  each  house,  with  a  paid  re- 
search staff.  No  Southeastern  State  as  yet  has  set  up  a 
legislative  coimcU,  although  they  have  functioned  in  the 
neighboriDg  States  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  since  1936. 
In  these  States  they  already  have  become  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  legislative  process.  " 

State  planning  boards  have  been  established  in  all  the 
Southeastern  States,  and  are  equipped  with  technical 
information  to  provide  legislative  guidance  on  such 
important  subjects  as  land  and  water  resom-ces,  indus- 
tries, transportation,  and  defense  problems.  Thus 
far  State  boards  have  acted  principally  as  advisory 
groups  to  the  executive  branch;  legislation  based  on 
planning  board  studies  and  recommendations  is 
generally  administration  bills,  and  planning  board 
assistance  to  legislators  is  generally  channeled  through 
the  executive.  More  direct  relations  between  legis- 
lature and  planning  board  would  facilitate  the  advice 
and  assistance  which  planning  boards  are  well  qualified 
to  provide  in  the  law  making  process. 

In  most  States  of  the  country,  the  legislative  reference 
service  has  become  an  indispensable  aid  to  legislators, 
providing  research,  library,  and  bill  drafting  facilities 
and  being  directly  responsible  to  the  legislative  branch. 
The   Southeastern   States   have   lagged   behind   other 
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sections  in  providing  this  service;  North  Carolina  has 
gone  farthest  with  a  Division  of  Pubhcations  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  devoted  exchisively  to 
legislative  research  and  bUl  drafting.  Georgia  also  has 
a  legislative  reference  department  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  library.  Most  Southeastern  States  have 
delegated  the  work  of  bill  drafting  to  the  attorney- 
general's  office  and  have  not  yet  placed  library  and 
research  services  at  the  disposal  of  their  legislators. 

Governor  Dixon,  in  his  message  to  the  1939  session 
of  the  Alabama  legislature,  recognized  the  need  for 
legislative  assistance  and  made  recommendations  to  this 
end.  However,  the  bOl  submitted  failed  of  enactment. 
The  governor's  statement  might  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  situation  in  other  Southeastern  States:  " 

One  of  our  greatest  lacks  in  Alabama  is  planning.  Under 
our  present  system  the  Legislature  has  no  tools  with  which  to 
work;  no  organization  on  which  it  maj^  rely  for  information;  no 
assistance  of  any  kind  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  I 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Legislative  Service, 
charged  with  the  duties  of  studying  the  operation  of  our  laws, 
making  such  other  studies  as  may  be  demanded,  drafting  legis- 
lation at  the  request  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  cooper- 
ating in  every  way  with  the  Legislative  Council.  p! 

I  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council 
composed  of  a  limited  number  of  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  charged  with  the  functions  of  suggesting  research 
studies  to  the  Division  of  Legislative  Service,  examining  the 
effects  of  constitutional  provisions  and  statutes  and  recommend- 
ing amendments,  and  preparing  such  a  legislative  program  as  the 
welfare  of  the  State  requires.  In  this  manner  we  can  bring 
about  some  planning  for  the  State  and  greatly  assist  the  Legis- 
lature in  its  work.  A  bill  has  been  prepared  bringing  about 
these  results.  It  will  be  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  I 
recommend  its  adoption. 

Local  Government 

The  structure  of  local  government  in  the  Southeast  is 
much  the  same  as  that  found  in  other  areas,  but 
perhaps  it  is  less  complicated.  In  the  Southeast,  as  in 
the  South  generally,  the  county  assumes  considerable 
significance  as  a  unit  of  local  government.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  rural  areas  where  neither  the 
town  nor  township  exists  as  a  unit  of  government  and 
where,  with  the  exception  of  Mississippi  and  Florida, 
few  special  districts  have  been  created  to  complicate  the 
local  governmental  structure.  For  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  therefore,  the  county  is  prac- 
tically the  only  unit  of  local  government. 

While  local  government  is  less  comphcated  in  the 
Southeast  than  in  some  other  areas,  cities  and  counties 
are  nevertheless  faced  with  fundamental  problems,  due 
in  large  measure  to  their  inadequacy  of  organization 
and  resources  relative  to  the  functions  required  of  them. 


Internal  Organization. — The  governmental  structure 
of  the  county  has  tmdergone  little  change  since  its 
colonial  beginnings.  As  one  authority  has  observed, 
"County  government  is  a  patchwork  of  Independent, 
elected  oflBcers,  boards,  and  commissions.""  The 
governing  body,  consisting  of  more  than  50  members  in 
some  Tennessee  counties,  and  elected  by  districts  in 
most  States,  has  no  executive  head  and  has  very  limited 
control  over  coimty  affairs.  In  all  the  States  direct 
election  of  a  large  number  of  administrative  officials 
disperses  executive  responsibility  and  reduces  the 
probability  of  qualified  office  holders. 

Two  Southeastern  States,  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, have  general  statutes  authorizing  counties  to 
adopt  new  forms  of  county  government.  The  Georgia 
statute  provides  for  a  modified  form  of  county  manager 
government  with  a  manager  who  is  to  act  as  chief 
executive  of  the  county  governing  body.  While  this 
statute  was  enacted  in  1922  no  Georgia  county  has 
taken  advantage  of  its  provisions,  although  rather 
complete  centralization  of  administrative  authority  has 
been  secured  in  several  Georgia  counties  through  special 
acts.  North  Carolina's  county  manager  law  was  passed 
in  1927.  A  manager  appointed  by  the  governing  body 
is  authorized  "to  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the 
county  commissioners,  such  subordinate  officers,  agents, 
and  employees  for  the  general  administration  of  county 
affairs  as  the  board  may  consider  necessary."  "  Several 
counties  have  taken  advantage  of  the  act,  but  only  one, 
Durham  Cotmty,  has  appointed  a  real  chief  executive 
and  has  been  recognized  therefore  as  a  manager  county. 
In  Tennessee,  Hamilton  County  recently  secured  a 
limited  form  of  coimty  manager  government,  tlirough  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature. 

Municipal  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  under- 
gone important  changes  since  Lord  Bryce's  observa- 
tion that  it  was  "the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  the 
United  States."  The  present  day  mayor-coimcil  form 
of  government  is  the  most  common  form  of  municipal 
organization  in  the  Southeast,  as  elsewhere.  The 
councU-manager  plan,  which  is  available  to  municipali- 
ties in  all  the  Southeastern  States  except  Mississippi, 
has  been  responsible  for  many  of  the  improvements  in 
municipal  government.'"  Other  modernizing  move- 
ments such  as  civil  service,  centralized  purchasing, 
sound  budgeting  and  accounting  procedures  have  made 
much  greater  headway  in  cities  than  in  counties. 

Size  of  Counties. — In  addition  to  its  antiquated 
structure,  rural  local  government  in  the  Southeast 
suffers   because   of   inadequate   area.     Counties   were 


"  Message  of  Qovemor  Frank  M.  Diion  to  the  I/egislsture  of  Alabama,  Oeneral 
Acts  Alabama^  Regular  Session.  1030. 


"  Arthur  \V.  Bromsfc.  .AmeTkan  Counl)  Government,  New  York.  1933,  p.  8. 

•I  North  Carolina  Public  Laics,  1207,  ch.  191. 

■  The  Municipal  Yearbook  for  1041  lists  the  cities  In  the  Southeastern  States  with 
approved  council-manager  governments  as  follows;  Florida,  39;  Georgia  19;  North 
Carolina,  19:  South  Carolina,  .■;,  and  Tennessee,  7. 
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laid  out  when  means  of  transportation  were  difficult  and 
it  was  necessary  to  place  county  seats  at  frequent  inter- 
vals in  order  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  population. 
Another  condition  favoring  numerous  counties  was  the 
fact  that  the  functions  counties  were  called  upon  to 
imdertake  were  few  in  number  and  relatively  inexpen- 
sive to  perform. 

The  situation  today  is  vastly  difTerent.  Improved 
means  of  communication  and  transportation  makes 
unnecessary  the  maintenance  of  a  county  seat  every  few 
miles.  What  is  more  important,  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment is  such  that  the  smaller  counties,  designed  for  a 
"horse  and  buggy"  era,  cannot  meet  expenses  from  their 
own  resources.  As  a  result  of  increased  demands  for 
highways,  improved  educational  facilities,  health  pro- 
tection, public  welfare,  and  other  services,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  counties  as  they  now  exist  are  economically 
unsound.  They  must  rely  upon  increasing  State  aid 
to  make  ends  meet. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  counties  is 
through  consolidation  and  the  only  examples  of  suc- 
cessful action  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  the 
Southeast.  In  Tennessee  the  rural  county  of  James  was 
annexed  to  Hamilton  County  (Chattanooga)  in  1919. 
In  1932  a  tri-county  consolidation  became  effective  in 
Georgia  when  Campbell  and  Milton  counties  were 
merged  with  Fulton  County,  Ga.  Although  proposals 
for  the  consolidation  of  counties  have  frequently  been 
advanced  and  are  currently  under  consideration  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Southeastern  States,  the  two  consolidations 
in  Georgia  and  Teimessee  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
yet  been  effected. 

Local  Legislative  Acts. — ^Another  problem  of  concern 
to  local  governments  in  the  Southeast  deals  with  State 
legislative  interference  in  matters  of  local  interest.  In 
most  of  these  States,  rather  than  delegate  powers  to 
local  units  through  general  acts,  the  legislatures  adopt 
acts  relating  to  individual  local  units  as  the  demand 
arise"'.  As  a  consequence,  each  legislative  session  is  con- 
cerned to  a  large  extent  with  local  legislation.  In 
Tennessee,  for  example,  of  the  more  than  seven  hundred 
bills  passed  by  the  1941  legislatiu-e,  tliree-fourths  were 
private  acts  dealing  with  individual  counties  and  cities. 
Local  legislation  also  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
legislative  bodies  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  makes  difficult  a  proper 
consideration  of  bills  dealing  with  matters  of  State-wide 
concern. 

While  local  acts  are  generally  formulated  by  each 
local  legislative  delegation,  the  delegation  occasionally 
does  not  reflect  the  desires  of  the  local  unit  concerned. 
The  legislative  body  generally,  but  not  always,  follows 
the  recommendations  of  each  local  delegation  with 
respect  to  local  acts,  depending  somewhat  upon  the 


latter's  political  position.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
secure  his  local  legislation,  the  individual  member  may 
be  compelled  to  take  action  on  general  legislative  mat- 
ters contrary  to  his  best  judgment.  "Each  member 
realizes  that  he  must,  to  some  extent,  trade  his  vote  on 
other  bills  in  order  to  obtain  his  local  laws.  He  further 
realizes  that  he  must  obtain  his  local  legislation  or  lose 
his  pohtical  prestige.  Occasionally  political  malice  is 
injected,  and  a  county  may  lose  much  desired  legisla- 
tion because  its  representatives  have  not  played  political 
cards  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  powers  that  be."  ^' 

Mississippi  is  one  of  the  States  where  steps  have  been 
taken  to  correct  the  evils  of  local  legislation.  The  con- 
stitution directs  the  legislature  to  deal  with  local  units 
through  general  acts.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
legislative  body  has  for  the  most  part  been  able  to  devote 
its  attention  to  matters  of  State-wide  concern.  The 
other  States  could,  without  constitutional  change,  re- 
duce the  voliune  of  local  legislation  by  granting  to 
county  and  city  governments  authority  to  act  in  matters 
of  local  concern. 

Expansion  of  Functions. — In  spite  of  a  general  tend- 
ency toward  State  assiunption  of  responsibility  for 
public  services,  local  governments  of  the  Southeast  have 
had  a  tremendous  growth.  Traditional  local  functions, 
particularly  education,  streets  and  roads,  and  public 
welfare  have  been  extended.  Newer  functions  are 
appearing — hbraries,  housing,  zoning,  pubHc  health, 
recreation,  industrial  programs,  and  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties among  others  Most  of  the  new  or  expanded  activi- 
ties of  local  governments  are  tied  in  with  State  or 
Federal  programs.  The  intergovernmental  relationships 
that  have  been  established  in  connection  with  these 
programs  thus  recognize  the  desirability  of  a  joint 
responsibility  and  participation  for  their  successful 
execution. 

As  a  case  in  point,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
a  Federal  agency  charged  with  a  program  of  regional 
development,  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  co- 
operation of  local  governmental  agencies  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  its  efforts.  Around  the  major  TVA  construc- 
tion projects  contractual  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  provision  of  public  health  services,  libraries,  schools, 
and  for  road  readjustments.  Contacts  have  been 
established  with  local  planning  commissions  for  the 
adjustment  of  communities  affected  by  TVA  reservoirs, 
for  the  development  of  recreation  and  water  transpor- 
tation facilities  on  TVA  lakes,  and  for  meeting  critical 
problems  in  local  defense  areas.  The  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  the  Authority  depends  upon  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  county  agricultural  agents.  Another 
phase  of  the  Authority  program  has  been  implemented 

"  Harry  J.  Oreen,  A  Study  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Mary/and,  Baltimore, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Pres<i,  1930,  pp.  65-65. 
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by  contracts  with  some  80  municipalities  and  counties 
for  the  distribution  of  electric  power.  The  effect  of 
these  and  other  relationships  between  Authority  and 
local  govermnents  has  been  to  expand  the  scope  of 
activities  of  local  agencies  and  to  make  possible  their 
participation  in  the  region's  developmental  activities. 

Financial  Administration. — The  most  difficult  problem 
of  the  average  local  governmental  unit  in  the  Southeast 
is  financial.  It  is  true  that  the  increased  local  govern- 
mental activities  have  largely  been  financed  by  sub- 
stantial increases  in  State  and  Federal  aid.  However, 
higher  standards  generally  must  be  maintained  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  and  the  procedure  of  ma  telling 
funds  is  frequently  used.  The  outside  aid,  therefore, 
has  resulted  in  httle  relief  to  local  ta.x  sources,  although 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  quality  and 
range  of  public  services  rendered. 

Because  of  declines  in  local  tax  revenues,  a  large 
number  of  local  jurisdictions  have  been  compelled  to 
go  in  debt  for  current  operations  as  well  as  for  capital 
improvements.  Inadequate  provisions  for  meeting 
term  bonds  upon  maturity  have  made  resort  to  debt 
refunding  a  common  necessity.  In  the  smaller  coimties 
and  municipalities  particularly,  a  lack  of  proper  budget- 
ing and  long  range  financial  planning,  together  with 
high  costs  for  administration  and  debt  refinancing, 
have  contributed  further  to  an  unsound  financial 
condition. 

In  some  of  the  Southeastern  States,  notably  North 
Carolina,  State  agencies  have  been  established  to  assist 
and  guide  local  governmental  units  in  financial  matters. 
The  North  Carolina  Local  Government  Commission, 
created  in  1931,  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  the 
approval  and  marketing  of  bonds,  and  the  negotiation  of 
refinancing  plans  for  local  units  of  government.  That 
the  Commission  has  been  of  value  to  local  units  may 
be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  between  1932  and  1940 
there  was  a  net  reduction  of  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  local  government  of  $56,000,000.  A  recent  observa- 
tion on  the  work  of  the  Commission  indicates  that  it 
"has  done  much  to  rehabilitate  local  government  credit 
in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  future  it  should  be  able  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  chaotic  conditions  that 
characterized  local  finance  in  the  early  years  of  the 
depression."  " 

There  is  likelihood  that  the  future  will  see  additional 
State  guidance  and  control  over  local  finances  in  the 
Southeast.  A  growing  State  interest  in  and  responsi- 
bility for  such  local  matters  as  property  tax  assessment 
and  collection,  accounting  and  auditing  control, 
budgeting  and  purchasing  procedures,  and  debt  plan- 

"  James  \V.  Fesler,  "North  Carolina's  Local  Government  Commission,"  Nalianal 
Municipal  Retiew,  June  IWl,  p.  lAi. 


ning  are  being  reflected  in  general  State  legislation,  both 
mandatory  and  permissive. 

Governmental  Reporting  and  Research 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  operations  of 
particular  institutions  of  government  in  the  Southeast 
have  not  been  adequately  reported  to  the  public. 
Statistics  and  factual  data  relating  to  many  govern- 
mental functions  have  been  difficult  to  secure.  This 
has  been  true  in  general  at  the  State  level,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  reporting  has  been  even  more  noticeable 
at  the  local  level.  The  lack  of  data  has  greatly  ham- 
pered objective  appraisal  of  the  functioning  of  govern- 
ment and  has  contributed  to  a  lack  of  research  on  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs. 

In  recent  years,  however,  striking  progress  has  been 
made  in  a  number  of  instances,  as  evidenced  by  the 
establishment  of  new  research  agencies,  the  expanded 
programs  of  existing  ones,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  studies  of  government  in  the  area.  Reports 
of  State  departments  have  increased  in  both  number 
and  quality;  many  local  units  are  becoming  interested 
in  adequate  reporting  to  their  citizens. 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  the  area  are  develop- 
ing programs  designed  to  focus  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  government.  In  1938  the 
University  of  Alabama  established  the  first  Bureau  of 
Public  Administration  in  the  area.  This  bureau  is 
engaged  in  research  on  governmental  problems  and 
provides  consulting  services  for  governmental  officials 
and  agencies  in  the  State.  Similar  research  activities 
are  being  carried  on  by  others  of  the  region's  colleges 
and  universities.  Existing  courses  in  government  and 
public  administration  have  recently  been  expanded  and 
new  ones  added. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  cooperated  with 
local  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  municipal 
government  in  four  of  the  seven  Southeastern  States 
and  has  itself  published  a  study  of  coimty  government 
in  the  area.  These  and  other  recent  studies  are 
creating  a  regional  literature  on  government  of  growing 
importance.  Conferences  on  governmental  problems 
are  receiving  increasing  attention,  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  Southern  Institute  of  Local  Government, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  have  been 
put  on  a  permanent  basis. 

State  leagues  of  municipalities  organized  in  all  of  the 
States  have  facilitated  the  exchange  of  information 
concerning  municipal  acbninistration  and  have  made 
possible  tlie  utilization  of  the  services  of  national 
organizations  endeavoring  to  improve  the  practices  of 
government    throughout    the    countrj''. 
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Programs  for  Government  Development 

The  improvement  of  government,  as  well  as  broader 
considerations  of  the  role  of  government,  are  essential 
to  any  program  for  regional  development.  Govern- 
ment deserves  careful  attention  in  its  ovm  rignt  as  an 
economic  factor  of  considerable  magnitude  in  tne  region. 
It  employs  thousands  of  persons,  withdraws  a  size- 
able portion  of  the  regional  income  as  taxes,  and 
creates  an  even  larger  part  of  the  regional  income 
through  its  expenditures.  Far  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  concept  of  government  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  the  end  being  to  create  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tions under  which  people  live  and  work.  Government 
is  the  most  important  single  instnmientality  for  regional 
development  and  is  the  only  channel  through  which 
the  common  •nnll  can  be  effectively  exercised.  Its 
problems  of  organization,  functioning,  and  financing, 
therefore,  become  an  integral  part  of  the  regional  scene. 

The  national  emergency  is  imposing  new  responsi- 
bilities upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
The  new  fimctions  and  responsibilities,  which  govern- 
ment assumes  as  the  region's  resources  are  devoted  to 
meeting  this  emergency,  bring  problems  of  an  immedi- 
ate and  urgent  nature.  The  readjustment  to  a  peace- 
time economy  after  the  emergency  has  passed  is  likely 
to  demand  still  more  of  government  without  the  spur 
of  national  military  necessity.  Our  institutions  of 
government  must  be  strong  for  the  future  which  hes 
ahead  of  them.,  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  and  give  new  meaning  to 
the  democratic  method. 

Improvements  in  the  field  of  govenmaent  and  public 
administration  depend  upon  active  and  intelligent 
citizen  participation — not  mere  passive  consent.  A 
constructive  program  for  the  Southeast  requires  a  con- 
tinuing examination  of  governmental  problems  in  each 
State,  coimty,  and  municipality,  and  an  understanding 
by  the  people  not  only  of  the  principles  of  goverimient 
but  of  how  principles  can  be  adapted  to  conditions 
deeply  rooted  in  their  community  life.  Experiences  in 
the  Southeast  and  elsewhere  show  that  the  failure  of 
reform  movements  to  achieve  their  goals  can  frequently 
be  attributed  to  lack  of  an  informed  and  widespread 
participation.  The  citizens  either  have  not  been  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  government  in  their  daily 
Uves  or  have  not  realized  that  people  c?n  demand  and 
secure  an  eflBcient  organization  of  government  and  a 
high  standard  of  pubUc  administration. 

One  condition  which  must  be  faced  in  any  plan  for 
governmental  development  in  the  Southeast  is  the 
diversity  of  existing  governmental  stiiictures.  The 
governmental  organization  of  the  area  is  more  a  cross- 
section  of  the  Nation  than  one  possessing  particular 
regional  characteristics.     Governments  tend  to  be  the 


product  of  the  people  governed,  affected  by  important 
differences  in  people's  background  and  environment. 
The  resulting  variations  in  constitutions,  administra- 
tive frameworks,  tax  systems,  and  State-local  relations 
within  the  region  do  not  respond  readily  to  govern- 
mental principles  which  are  incapable  of  adjustment 
to  local  conditions.  A  plan  for  governmental  develop- 
ment in  the  Southeast  must  be  reaUy  a  series  of  plans, 
each  based  on  separate  surveys,  and  each  seeking  active 
local  support. 

The  attitudes  and  institutional  patterns  of  the  region 
are  a  second  consideration  to  governmental  develop- 
ment in  the  Southeast.  A  lack  of  active  participation 
in  government,  frequently  cited  as  a  regional  character- 
istic, reveals  an  inadequate  emphasis  upon  education 
for  citizenship.  Partly  this  reflects  a  need  for  govern- 
ment to  report  fully  and  effectively  its  operations 
to  its  citizens.  Partly  it  reflects  a  need  for  revision 
of  pubUc  school  ciuricula  and  more  adequate  govern- 
mental study  and  research  by  universities  and  other 
institutions.  A  contributing  influence  on  public  atti- 
tudes has  also  been  economic  and  social  conditions 
affecting  large  groups  of  the  region's  people. 

The  third  condition  affecting  plans  for  governmental 
development  in  the  Southeast  is  low  regional  wealth 
and  income.  A  large  number  of  rural  areas  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  finance  education,  public 
health,  highways,  welfare,  and  other  essential  services 
from  local  tax  resources.  The  depressed  economic 
status  of  such  areas  makes  the  need  for  many  types  of 
pubUc  service  even  greater.  Where  State-local  fiscal 
relations  have  failed  to  take  this  situation  properly 
into  account,  an  extremely  difficult  financial  problem 
is  being  faced  by  the  local  jurisdictions. 

The  growing  reUance  of  local  government  on  State 
and  Federal  aid  and  the  growing  evidence  of  the  un- 
economic size  of  many  local  jiu-isdictions  present  a 
major  pubhc  issue.  Federal  and  State  financial  sup- 
port probably  must  carry  with  them  Federal  or  State 
control  that  wiU  always  raise  questions  of  local  auton- 
omy, particularly  in  those  jurisdictions  which  rely 
most  heavily  on  this  outside  aid.  The  problem  of 
the  size  of  local  governmental  jurisdictions  is  one  that 
deserves  careful  and  unbiased  consideration.  Would 
larger  coimties,  counties  which  combined  centers  of 
population  and  industiy  with  rm-al  areas,  or  merely 
a  merger  of  jurisdictions  which  are  predominantly  rural, 
give  greater  economic  and  financial  strength  to  local 
governments  and  win  stronger  approval  and  support 
from  the  public?  Unless  something  can  be  done  along 
this  line  toward  strengthening  local  jurisdictions,  the 
alternative  appears  to  be  growing  State  support  and 
control  of  education,  highways,  and  health  service  or 
perhaps  the  full  transfer  of  these  functions  away  from 
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local  jurisdictions.  This  general  problem  appears  to 
be  more  urgent  in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

No  detailed  plan  for  a  development  program  in  the 
field  of  government  is  offered  here  because  of  the  variety 
of  conditions  which  prevail  and  the  need  for  adjusting 
any  plan  to  specific  situations.  However,  four  general 
lines  of  endeavor  can  be  recommended  for  each  State 
and  a  majority  of  local  jurisdictions.  One  is  unproved 
public  reporting,  with  a  fresh  appeal  to  citizen  interest 
as  well  as  conciseness  and  accuracy.  Another  is 
further  research  and  study  of  governmental  problems 
by  the  region's  institutions  and  organizations,  a  few 
of  which  problems  have  been  briefly  highlighted  in  this 
study.  Still  another  activity  is  a  further  awakening 
of  civic  responsibilitj' — including  voting  and  other- 
wise participating  in  governmental  processes — through 
pubhc  education.  The  fourth  line  of  endeavor  is  the 
improvement  of  the  region's  economic  base  for  the 
financial  support  of  government. 


Programs  for  regional  development,  including  those 
now  being  undertaken  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
and  those  being  proposed  for  the  seven  Southeastern 
States,  contain  the  ingredients  necessary  for  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  government.  Both  must  enlist 
the  fullest  and  wisest  use  of  the  region's  people,  insti- 
tutions, and  governments  if  the  programs  are  to 
succeed.  One  product  of  developmental  programs 
wiU  be  increased  economic  strength  for  both  people  and 
government.  Another  product,  because  the  method  of 
development  rehes  upon  widespread  cooperation  and 
participation  by  the  region's  people  and  governmental 
institutions,  is  an  increased  responsibility  of  citizens 
for  their  government  and  of  government  for  its  citizens. 
To  the  extent  that  programs  of  development  bring 
economic  strength  to  the  region,  and  stimulate  a  maxi- 
mum participation  in  the  common  enterprise,  improve- 
ments in  the  forms  and  processes  of  government  should 
more  readily  follow. 
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Table  I.- — Stimmary  of  production  estimates:  Alabama 


Table    II. — Summary   of   ■production   estimates:  Florida — Con. 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture 

Woodland  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms. 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (grain) 

Cotton 

Do 

Tobacco .- 

Do.... 

Irish  potatoes 

Do.... ... 

Sweet  potatoes 

Do 

Wheat-. 

Do... 

Oats  for  grain  > 

Do.<-.- --. 

Other  small  grains 

Total  hay 

Do 

Peanuts  for  nuts  and  oil-. 

Do 

Peanuts  hogged  off 

Soybeans  for  beans - . 

Do 

Tomatoes 

Do 

Other    commercial    vege- 
tables. 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production. 
Cows  and  heifers,  milked. 

Milk  production . 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  lambs '. 

Mutton  and  lamb  produc- 
tion. 

Wool  production — 

Hor.ses,  mules  and  colts 

Chickens .- 

Egg  production 


Unit 
1,000 


Number. 
Acres... 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels - 

Acres 

Bales... - 

Acres 

Pounds . 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels. 
Acres — 
Bushels. 
Acres — 
Bushels. 
Acres.-. 
Acres... 

Tons 

Acres. -- 
Poimds- 
Acres-    - 

Acres 

Bushels- 

Acres 

Bushels. 
Acres 

Number. 
Pounds - 
Number. 
Gallons - 
Number. 
Pounds - 
Number. 
Pounds  - 

Pounds  - 
Number. 
Number. 
Dozen. -- 


1939  > 
actual 


232 

8,224 

2,174 

7,009 

19, 143 

3,  450 

31,028 

1,931 

773 

1 

293 

48 

4,285 

79 

5,810 

5 

53 

109 

2,306 

0 

S19 

r,0o 

270 

128,  250 

255 

18 

108 

«3 

•270 

19 

890 
137,  792 

327 
126,  865 

762 

121,  834 

32 

394 

112 

354 

5,961 

33, 473 


Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 


Ex- 
pected 
1943-45 


220 

8,218 

2,215 

6,996 

19,  095 

3,477 

41,445 

1,773 

786 

1 

302 

54 

5,283 

98 

9,115 

22 

22S 

202 

4.026 

7 

948 

740 

360 

252,  000 

270 

22 

132 

6 

540 

24 

967 
150,  020 

367 
143,  059 

826 

136,  895 

26 

576 

94 

349 

6,  769 

39,  660 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


216 

8,618 

3,168 

6,032 

19,238 

2,963 

60,  246 

1,754 

1,149 

36 

35,  COO 

118 

12,204 

146 

14, 172 

113 

1.3.54 

1,039 

28,468 

135 

1,786 

2,003 

270 

189,  000 

433 

16 

96 

630 
35 

1,542 

219,  730 

698 

206,  295 

1.440 

266,  350 

63 

1,372 

360 

374 

9,  597 

78.  622 


Percentage 

change  from 

1939  > 


Ex- 
pected 


-6 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
34 
-8 
2 
0 
3 

12 

23 

24 

67 

340 

330 

85 

76 

(') 

16 

22 

33 

96 

6 

22 

22 

100 

100 

26 


12 
13 
10 
12 
-19 
46 

-16 
-1 
14 
18 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


-7 

5 

46 

-14 

0 

-14 

62 

-9 

49 

3,400 

1,095 

146 

185 

85 

144 

2,160 

2,464 

863 

1,135 

(') 

118 

231 

0 

47 

70 

11 

11 

133 

133 

84 

73 
59 
83 

109 
91 

118 
66 

248 


61 

135 


I  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  other  commercial  vegetables  are 
from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates 
are  based  on  the  1936  Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  arc  from  the  Census. 

'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 

'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

<  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

'  No  base  for  calculating  percentage  change. 

9  Acreage  and  production  for  1939  are  estimated. 

Table  II. — Summary  of  production  estimates:  Florida 


Unit 
1,000 

1939  1 
actual 

Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 

Percentage 

change  from 

1939! 

Item 

Ex- 
pected 
1943^5 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Ex- 
pected 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Number  of  farms 

Total  cropland 

Number. 

Acres 

Acres--. 

Acres 

Acres... 
Acres 

62 
2,212 

642 
2,  6.60 
8,338 

704 

60 
2,234 

798 
2,847 
9,020 

763 

60 
2,156 
1,244 
2,761 
9,020 
803 

-3 
1 
24 
7 
8 
8 

-3 
-3 

Plowable  pasture 

Woodland  in  farms 

94 
4 

8 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

14 

1  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  other  commercial  vegetables  are 
from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates 
are  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

>  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
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Item 


Com  (grain) 

Cotton 

Do 

Tobacco 

Do 

Irish  potatoes 

Do 

Sweet  potatoes 

Do 

Oats  for  grain ' 

Do.'... 

Total  hay 

Do 

Peanuts  for  nuts  and  oil. . 

Do - ..- 

Peanuts  hogged  off 

Tomatoes 

Do 

Other    commercial    vege- 
tables. 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production- 
Cows  and  heifers,  milked- 

Milk  production 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Pork  production - 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Mutton  and  lamb  produc- 
tion. 

Wool  production 

Horses,  mules  and  colts--. 

Chickens 

Egg  production.. 

Grapefruit  production 

Orange  production... 


Unit 
1,000 


Bushels. 
Acres... 

Bales 

Acres 

Poimds . 

Acres 

Bushels. 
Acres... 
Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Pounds . 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels - 
Acres 

Number. 
Pounds  - 
Number. 
Gallons  - 
Number. 
Pounds - 
Number. 
Pounds  - 

Pounds  - 

Niunber. 

Number. 

Dozens- - 

Boxes-. 

Boxes-.. 


1939 
actual 


6,191 

68 

11 

28 

20,222 

22 

2,628 

15 

913 

9 

99 

84 

49 

85 

37, 400 

242 

41 

4,949 

133 

721 

186,  648 

90 

29,491 

481 

120,  750 

21 

734 

61 

66 

2,029 

14.  613 

16,  600 

27,800 


Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 


Ex- 
pected 
1943-46 


7,296 

55 

17 

16 

12,  385 

33 

4,220 

20 

1,232 

9 

110 

91 

56 

113 

70,  626 

290 

49 

4,909 

166 

911 

218,  803 

106 

36,  360 

676 

142,  750 

17 

600 

52 

64 

2,330 

17,  140 

30, 970 

47,278 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


10, 730 
49 
18 
16 

16,  800 

33 

4,220 

24 

1.430 

11 

138 

222 

222 

100 

65,  000 
303 

49 

4,900 

166 

837 

240. 965 

173 

66,  640 
576 

142,  750 

II 

415 

33 
51 

3,  150 
25,  520 
23. 975 
31,  200 


Percentage 

change  from 

1939 


Ex- 
pected 


41 

-5 

55 

-43 

-39 

50 

61 

33 

36 

0 

11 

8 

12 

33 

89 

20 

20 

-1 

25 

26 
17 
18 
20 
20 
18 
-19 
-18 

-15 
-4 
15 
18 

96 
70 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


107 

-16 

64 

-43 

-22 

60 

61 

60 

57 

22 

39 

164 

353 

18 

74 

26 

20 

-1 

25 

16 

29 

92 

122 

20 

18 

-48 

-43 

-46 
-9 
55 
76 
52 
12 


3  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

•  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 


Table  III. — Summary  of  production  estimates:  Georgia 


Unit 
1,000 

1939' 
actual 

Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 

Percentage 

change  from 

1939  s 

Item 

Ex- 
pected 
1943-46 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Ex- 
pected 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Number- 
Acres 

Acres. . . 

Acres 

Acres... 

Acres 

Bushels. 
Acres. . . 
Bales.... 
Acres. . . 
Pounds . 
Acres.  -  - 
Bushels. 
Acres. .  _ 
Bushels. 
Acres... 
Bushels. 
Acres... 

216 

10,177 

1,513 

10, 176 

23,684 

4,233 

37,  604 

1,856 

865 

118 

93,  510 

23 

1,642 

99 

7,329 

153 

1,505 

432 

206 

10,  298 

1,677 

9,477 

23,  727 

4.254 

42,560 

1,734 

793 

67 

66, 866 

26 

1,805 

114 

8,994 

184 

1,930 

684 

202 

11,140 

2,380 

7,965 

24,  186 

4,000 

40,190 

1,690 

827 

91 

77,  266 

36 

2,436 

117 

9,190 

296 

3,160 

1,632 

-5 

1 

11 

7 

0 

0 

13 

-7 

-8 

-43 

-39 

13 

17 

15 

23 

20 

28 

58 

-6 

9 

Plowable  pasture 

Woodland  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (grain) 

Cotton 

67 

-22 

2 

-6 

7 

-9 

Do 

-6 

Tobacco                   -  - 

-23 

Do 

-17 

Irish  potatoes     .. 

57 

Do 

68 

Sweetpotatoes  ..     

18 

Do 

Wheat - -.. 

Do.... 

Oats  for  grain  3 

26 
93 
109 
278 

>  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  other  commercial  vegetables  are  from 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are 
based  on  the  1935  Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 

3  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
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Table   X.^Summary  of  production   estimates:  North   Carolina 


Estimated  acre- 

Percentage 

ages  or  numbers 

change  from 

Unit 
1,000 

1939 
actual 

and  production 

1939 

Item 

Ex- 

Long- 
term 

Long- 
term 

pected 

desira- 

Ei- 

desira- 

1943-15 

ble 

pected 

ble 

1943-46 

(tenta- 
tive) 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Oats  for  grain  *               .  ._ 

Bushels. 

7,698 

12,466 

30,990 

64 

308 

Other  small  grains 

Acres  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  hay 

Acres. . . 

960 

1,283 

2,448 

34 

150 

Do .- 

Tons... 

633 

742 

l.fiOO 

39 

200 

Peanuts  for  nuts  and  oil... 

Acres 

650 

846 

650 

30 

5 

Do 

Pounds . 
Acres 

341,250 
423 

591,500 
480 

456,000 
700 

73 
13 

33 

Peanuts  hogged  off 

66 

Soybeans  forbeans 

Acres... 

13 

13 

20 

0 

64 

Do .- 

Bushels - 

79 

79 

160 

0 

103 

Tomatoes.. 

Acres... 

6 

7 

6 

17 

0 

Do.... 

Bushels. 

330 

386 

330 

17 

0 

Other  commercial  vegeta- 

Acres..- 

108 

130 

116 

17 

6 

bles. 

Total  cattle 

Number. 
Pounds . 

803 
61,  325 

974 
74. 747 

1,110 
91,096 

21 
22 

38 

Beet  and  veal  production.. 

49 

Cows  and  heifers  milked.. 

Number. 

306 

340 

456 

11 

60 

Milk  production... 

Gallons . 

117,838 

125,  766 

186,  600 

7 

57 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Number- 

1,125 

1,241 

1,622 

10 

44 

Pork  production 

Pounds  . 

283,368 

341,400 

481,538 

20 

70 

Sheep  and  Iambs             .  . 

Number. 

17 

14 

10 

-18 

-41 

Mutton  and  Jamb  produc- 

Pounds. 

243 

225 

206 

-7 

-16 

tion. 

Wool  production.- 

Pounds . 

46 

39 

30 

-13 

-33 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts... 

Number 

361 

327 

315 

—  7 

-10 

Chickens 

Number. 
Dozen.. 

5,871 
31,  616 

7,430 
40, 190 

9,185 
61,510 

27 
27 

56 

63 

'  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  uuthreshed. 


Table  IV. — Stnnmary  of  production  estimates:  Mississippi 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture.. 

"Woodland  in  farms 

.\11  land  in  farms 

Com  (all  purposes) 

Com  (grain) 

Cotton 

Do 

Soybeans  for  beans 

Do 

Peanuts 

Do 

Wheat 

Do 

Oats  for  grain' 

Do.<.- 

Other  small  grain 

Total  hay 

Do 

Total  cattle... 

Beef  and  veal  production. 
Cows  and  heifers  milked.. 

Milk  production 

Hops  and  pigs 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  lambs. 

Lam  n  and  mutton  produc- 
tion. 

Wool  production 

Horses,  mides,  and  colts.. 

Chickens 

Egg  production 


Unit 
1,000 


Number. 
.\cres__. 
.\cres.-. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels. 

.\cres 

.Bales... 
Acres. -- 
Bushels, 
-icres... 
Pounds. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Numbei. 
Pounds . 
Number. 
Oallons . 
Number. 
Pounds. 
Number. 
Pounds. 

Pounds . 
Number, 
Number. 
Dozen . . 


1939" 
actual 


291 

8,000 

3.921 

6,060 

19. 166 

2,957 

36. 036 

2.450 

1.533 

72 

648 

30 

13,  319 

1 

39 

101 

4.186 

2 

857 

1.042 

1.273 

191.  670 

566 

8,596 

1.213 

208. 125 

72 

1.270 

196 

520 

7.467 

37,416 


Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 


Ex- 
pected 
1943-45 


281 

7,994 

4,187 

6,356 

19,  634 

3,033 

4.S,  607 

2,205 

1.527 

131 

1.768 

46 

26.877 

1 

39 

263 

12.222 

2 

966 

1,176 

1,366 

205, 172 

697 

11,040 

1,395 

239. 082 

85 

1.497 

239 

640 

8.173 

47. 187 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


214 

7.826 

5,924 

6,837 

20,418 

2,089 

41.376 

2,186 

1.614 

256 

4.736 

76 

66.  700 

1 

39 

292 

16,  610 

2 

1,634 

2,  2116 

2,270 

341,065 

927 

14,400 

1,159 

196,  593 

121 

2,133 

328 

490 

9,257 

68,173 


Percentage 

change  from 

1939" 


Ex- 
pected 


-4 
-1 

6 

2 

3 

26 

-10 

1 

92 

173 

50 

94 

0 

0 

150 

192 

0 

12 

13 

7 

7 

6 

28 

15 

16 

18 

18 

18 
4 
9 

26 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


-27 

-1 

61 

-4 

7 

-29 

15 

-11 

5 

256 

631 

150 

318 

0 

0 

189 

273 

0 

79 

112 

78 

78 

64 

68 

-4 

-6 


24 

82 


'  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  other  commercial  vegetables  are  from  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates  are  based 
on  the  1936  Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

'  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 

>  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

4  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 


Item 


Number  f:\rms 

Total  cropland 

Plowable  pasture.. 

Woodland  in  farms 

All  land  in  farms 

Com  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (prain) 

Cotton 

Do 

Tobacco 

Do 

Irish  potatoes 

Do . 

Sweet  potatoes 

Do 

Wheat ... 

Do 

Oats  for  grain  * 

Do.' 

Other  small  grains. 

Total  hay 

Do 

Peanuts  for  nuts  and  oil... 

Do 

Peanuts  hogged  off 

Soybeans  for  beans , 

Do... 

Tomatoes 

Do 

Other    commercial    vege- 
tables. 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production.. 
Cows  and  heifers  milked . . 

Milk  production 

Hogs  and  pigs 

Pork  production 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Mutton    and    lamb    pro- 
duction. 

Wool  Production 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts.. 

Chickens 

Egg  production 


Unit 
1,000 


Number, 
.\eres- . 

Acres 

Acres. . . 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels. 
Acres.. - 
Bales.. - 
Acres.  . 
Pounds. 
Acres... 
Bushels. 
Acres. - 
Bushels- 
Aaes... 
Bushels. 
Acres. 
Bushels. 
.\crse 

Acres 

Tons.,  . 

Acres... 

Pounds, 

Acres... 

Acres. -, 

Bushels. 

Acres. , 

Bushels. 

Acres- 

.N'umber 
Pounds 
Number 
Gallons 
Number 
Pounds 
Number 
Pounds. 

Pounds. 
Number 
Number 
Dozen... 


1939  > 
actual 


278 

7.192 

1.230 

9.093 

18.  445 

2,458 

48, 897 

710 

458 

775 

590, 951 

81 

8.326 

69 

6.725 

387 

4.768 

226 

4,449 

56 

957 

832 

265 

700 

10 

161 

2,012 

2 

88 

62 

640 

61,600 

310 

143,429 

709 

271,  734 

46 

1,866 

137 

374 

7,316 

41,847 


290, 


Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 


Ex- 
pected 
1943-45 


267 

7,202 

1,299 

9,007 

18.  795 

2.  645 

51.241 

666 

387 

513 

446,  169 

88 

8,337 

89 

8.832 

•     426 

4,746 

248 

4,930 

58 

1.000 

86S 

296 

333. 350 

15 

180 

2,178 

4 

164 

66 

607 

59.  370 

344 

161.  658 

840 

322, 062 

59 

2,391 

272 

309 

8, 060 

46, 680 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


259 

7, 197 

1,4.'4 

19,  140 

19,140 

2,480 

4S. 114 

648 

376 

584 

506, 491 

86 

8.043 

104 

10, 361 

677 

6,  406 

515 

10.210 

126 

1.566 

1,350 

250 

282,600 

16 

165 

1.996 

3 

141 

62 

777 

90.675 

474 

207.  652 

880 

337.  645 

CO 

2,450 

279 

363 

10.  050 

57.  576 


Percentage 

change  from 

1939  > 


Ex- 
pected 


-4 

0 

0 

-I 

0 

8 

5 

-6 

-16 

34 

26 

9 

0 

29 

31 

10 

0 

10 

11 

4 
4 
4 

16 
15 
60 
12 
8 
100 
86 
6 

12 
15 
11 
6 
18 
19 
28 
28 

99 
-1 
10 
12 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


-7 

O 

18 

110 

4 

1 

-2 

-9 

-18 

-25 

-14 

6 

-3 

51 

54 

49 

3i; 

129 
129 
125 
63 
62 

2 

-3 
50 
2 
-1 
50 
60 
0 

44 
76 
6.'? 
45 
24 
24 
30 
31 

104 
-3 
37 
38 


1  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  other  commercial  vegetables  are  from 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates 
are  ba?ed  on  the  1935  Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

2  jVssumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
'  Less  than  !^  of  1  percent. 

*  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

*  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

Table  VI.- — Summary  of  production  estimates:  South  Carolina 


Unit 
1,000 

1939  1 
actual 

Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 

Percentage 

change  from 

1939' 

Item 

Ex- 
pected 
1943-46 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Ex- 
pected 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Number  farms 

Number 
Acres... 
.\cres. . . 
Acres... 
Acres... 
Acres. .  - 
Bushels. 
Acres... 
Bales... 
Acres... 
Pounds. 
Acres... 
Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

138 

4,926 

604 

4,863 

11,239 

1,702 

23.527 

1,177 

850 

127 

118,963 

22 

2,302 

64 

4,938 

132 

6,071 

fK3S 

4,772 

11,239 

1,844 

26,802 

1,103 

64X 

82 

75.587 

22 

2,302 

57 

5,320 

132 

5,241 

757 

5,075 

11,606 

1.761 

24.824 

1.078 

6.''.4 

96 

S7,5«0 

22 

2.316 

61 

5,667 

-4 

3 

6 

-2 

0 

6 

10 

-6 

-24 

-35 

-36 

n 

0 
6 
8 

-4 

6 

26 

Woodland  in  farms 

.\  11  land  in  farms  ..  

4 

3 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Corn  (grain)    

-1 
6 

Cotton 

-8 

Do 

-25 

Tobacco              .  .  -  -    -- 

-25 

Do  

-26 

Irish  potatoes 

0 

Do  - 

1 

Sweet  potatoes. .. 

13 

Do 

IS 

>  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  other  commeroial  vopi-tables  are  from 
Atrricultiiral  Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates 
are  bnsed  on  the  193.1  Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

»  Assumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 
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Table  VI. 


-Summary  of  production  estimates:  South  Carolina- 
Continued 


Table  VII. — Summary  of  production  estimates:  Tennessee — Con. 


Unit 
1,000 

1939 
actual 

Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 

Percentage 

change  from 

1939 

Item 

Ex- 
pected 
1943-45 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Ex- 
pected 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Wheat                      .    -    -- 

Acres 

Bushels 
.\cres. .. 
Bushels. 

Acres 

Acres... 

Ton'! 

Acres.  . 
Pounds. 
Acres.  .. 
Acres... 
Bushels. 
Acres. . . 
Bushels. 

Acres. .  - 
Number 
Pounds. 
Number 
Gallons. 
Number 
Pounds. 
Number 
Pounds. 

Pnnnds. 
Number 
Number 
Dozen. __ 

1S2 

2,122 

519 

12, 109 

24 

519 

405 

16 

11,840 

6 

20 

130 

7 

350 

66 

275 

32,404 

143 

58,800 

439 

131, 506 

25i 

?6 

201 

3.376 

17.234 

196 

2,0.30 

548 

12,089 

25 

547 

462 

23 

15,778 

7 

20 

130 

9 

585 

70 
313 

34,605 

170 

70,  478 

482 

144,314 

8 

279 

30 

202 

3,711 

19,459 

231 

2.3<!3 

S79 

19,  447 

53 

1,025 

931 

20 

13,720 

10 

20 

130 

8 

520 

66 

576 

65,585 

336 

137,882 

737 

215,  727 

9 

307 

32 

201 

7.384 

38,91S 

8 

-4 

6 

0 

4 

5 

14 

44 

33 

17 

0 

0 

29 

67 

6 
14 

7 

19 
20 
10 
10 
14 
11 

15 
0 
10 
13 

27 

Do      

12 

Ct^f-z  fnf  prnin  ! 

69 

Do.< 

Other  small  grains 

61 
121 
97 

Do                       ... 

130 

Peanuts  for  nuts  and  oil.  .. 
Do                    

25 
16 

Peanuts  bogged  off.- 

Soybeans  for  beans 

Do 

07 
0 
0 

Tomatoes     

14 

Do .- 

49 

Other    commercial    vege- 
tables.   

Total  CTttle 

Beef  and  vp.il  production.. 
Cows  and  heifers  millred . . . 

0 
109 
102 
135 
1.34 

68 

Porlv  produeiion . 

64 
29 

Mutton  and  Iamb  prod- 
uction. 

22 
23 

Horses,  mules  and  colts 

Chickens 

TIgg  production             - 

0 
119 
126 

'  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

*  Bushel  threshed  and  bushel  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

Table   VII. — Summary  of  production   estimates:   Tennessee 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Total  cropland... 

Plowable  pasture 

"Woodland  in  farms. 

AU  land  in  farms 

Corn  (all  purposes) 

Com  (gram).. 

Cotton 

Do - 

Tobacco. 

Do 

Irish  potatoes 

Do -. 

Sweetpotatoes 

Do 

Wheat - -. 

Do -. 

Oats  for  grain  • 

Do< 

Other  small  grains 

Total  hay 

Do 

Peanuts  for  nuts  and  oil . . . 

Do 

Peanuts  hogged  off 

Soylieans  for  beans 

Do 

Tomatoes 

Do 

Other    commercial    vege- 
tables. 

Total  cattle 

Beef  and  veal  production.. 
Cows  and  heifers  milked-,. 


Unit 
1,000 


Number. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Acres 

Bales.... 

Acres 

Pounds - 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels. 
Acres — 
Bushels. 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Pounds. 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Acres 

Bushels. 
Acres 

Number. 
Pounds.. 
Ninnber. 


19391 
actual 


248 

7,612 

3,643 

6,219 

18. 493 

2.584 

54.905 

677 

436 

118 

109,418 

42 

3,204 

38 

3,104 

339 

3,886 

80 

1,445 

97 

1,852 

2,068 

6 

3,404 


29 

209 

12 

1,080 

14 

1,109 

98,001 

508 


Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 


Ex- 
pected 
1943-45 


240 

7,309 

3.704 

5.096 

18. 197 

2,490 

55,150 

638 

424 

107 

106, 305 

50 

4,170 

45 

4,432 

393 

4,872 

160 

3.101 

94 

2.103 

2,409 

4 

2,850 


36 

230 

18 

1,726 

17 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


228 

6,689 

4.493 

5,245 

18,675 

2.072 

59.  323 

616 

488 

103 

114. 690 

72 

8,044 

59 

6.428 

466 

7,491 

431 

12,960 

189 

2,300 

3,184 

4 

3,300 


Percentage 

change  from 

1939  > 


Ex- 
pected 


-3 

-4 

5 

-2 

-2 

-4 

0 

-6 

-3 

-9 

-3 

19 

30 

18 

43 

16 

25 

88 

115 

-3 

14 

16 

-20 

-16 


36 

300 

21 

2,100 

25 


1,188         1.479 
107,  986      145.  890 

566  !  727 


Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 


-8 

-12 

27 

4 

1 

-20 

g 

-9 

12 

-13 

5 

71 

151 

55 

107 

35 

93 

439 

797 

95 

24 

54 

-20 

-3 


24 
44 
75 
94 
79 

33 
49 
43 


1  Data  for  peanuts,  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  other  commercial  vegetables  are  from 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  production  estimates 
«re  based  on  the  1935  Adjustment  Study.    All  other  items  are  from  the  Census. 

'  .\ssumes  utilization  of  alternatives.    No  one  change  independent  of  others. 

•  Includes  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 

*  Bushels  threshed  and  bushels  equivalent  for  that  cut  ripe  and  fed  onthreshed. 


Unit 
1,000 

1939 
actual 

Estimated  acre- 
ages or  numbers 
and  production 

Percentage 

change  from 

1939 

Item 

Ex- 
pected 
1943-45 
1943-45 

Long- 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Ex- 
pected 

Long, 
term 

desira- 
ble 

(tenta- 
tive) 

Gallons.. 
Number. 
Pounds.. 
Nimitjer. 
Pounds.. 

Pounds.- 
Number- 
Number, 
Dozen— 

204.564 

1.062 

223.160 

368 

11. 195 

1,368 

461 

8,013 

46,606 

239, 478 

1,102 

239. 982 

426 

14.264 

1.664 

416 

9.621 

62.688 

364, 390 

1.150 

264,  392 

536 

24,610 

2.897 

403 

10.819 

85.921 

17 
4 
8 
19 
27 

22 
-8 
20 
35 

87 

TTngs  and  pips 

8 

14 

Sheep  and  lambs.. 

Mutton  and  lamb  produc- 
tion. 
Wool  production 

60 
120 

112 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts. -- 
Chickens              .      .    

-11 
35 

84 

Table  VIII. — Savings  by  use  of  the   Tennessee  River 

[Estimated  savings  in  transportation  charges  on  traffic  that  would  be  moved  between 
Atlanta  and  northern-western  points;  traffic  destined  to  Atlanta] 


Classes  and  commodities 

Originating  at 

Average 
savings 
per  ton 

UPBOrND 

Animals  and  animal  products:  Milk,  canned . 
Vegetable  food  products: 
Beans,  dried 

Chicago.  Ill        

$2.72 

Denver,  Colo        

1.62 

Chicago,  111 

2.60 

Do 

Louisville,  Ky          . 

.94 

Do -.- 

.94 

Do                                       

Winona,  Miss 

3.20 

.82 

.86 

Do 

Indianapolis.  Ind - . . 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind .— 

L60 

Do                      .             

.86 

Do -- - - 

1.66 

Do              .                 

PeVin,  TH 

3.36 

Do 

.^t     T.nni^,  ATo 

3.32 

Grain: 
Com 

Kansas  City,  TVTn 

2.30 

Do - 

St.  Louis,  Mo. . 

.89 

Wheat 

do.. 

.89 

Grain  products: 

1.88 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Chicago,  lU 

2.88 

Do          

2.35 

Do -- 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Chicago,  111.. 

1.44 

2,60 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

1.68 

1.68 

Vegetable  products,  inedible:  Oil,  linseed... 
Wood  and  paper: 

Miimeapolis,  Minn. _ 

Peru,  Ind 

3.68 
1.60 

Do 

T.^nit:villp,  TTy 

3.19 

Do                 

1.67 

Do 

Kankakee,  111    

6.48 

Paper: 

Cincinnati,  Ohin 

.54 

Do 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

2.06 

Do            

3.50 

Do - - 

Port  Edward,  Wis 

Stevens  Point,  Wis 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

2.16 

Do                

2.16 

3.40 

Do             

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

1.51 

Chicago,  111      

5.48 

Do 

1.13 

Do                          

Plainwell,  Mich. 

3.50 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Menasha,  Wis 

1.08 

Do                          

6.48 

Do 

Chicago,  HI     

4.32 

Franklin,  Ohio 

1.75 

Do  

Middletown,  Ohio .. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.87 

Nonmetallic  minerals: 

.62 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

1.63 

.67 

Ores,  metals,  and  manufactures  of: 
Iron  and  steel  products: 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

1.54 

Do 

Wheeling,  W.  Vs.. .  

1.64 

Pittsburgh,  Pa     

1.54 

Wire  products             .  - 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

1.54 

Pnhin^nn,  Ul 

2.44 

Do                    

.84 

1.23 

Do                

a  52 

.68 

Do 

Lansing,  Mich  

.78 

Do                 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

3.04 

Do 

Chicago,  111  .  

3.12 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Shelby,  Ohio.. 

1.54 

Do — - 

1.37 

Regional  Planning — Part  XI:  The  Southeast 

Table  VIII. — Savings  by  use  of  the  Tennessee  River — Continued 


Classes  and  commodities 


Machinery  and  vehicles: 

Agricultural  implements  and  parts 

Automobiles  and  auto  trucks --- 

Do- 

Do- 

Do 

Do 

Tractors - - - 

Do 

Do-  -- - 

Do 

Do --- 

Refrigerators,  electric 

Excavating  and  grading  equipment 

Machinery - 

Other  appliances 

Chemicalsr 

Soap  and  soap  powders -.- 

Do - 

Do.-- ----- 

Paints  and  varnishes,  less  than  carload.. 

Do— 

Do 

Do 

Unclassified; 

Ammunition,  less  than  carload 

Matches- 

Do - 

Do --- 

Roofing - 

DOWN-BOtTNI) 

Textiles: 

Cotton  bagging - 

Do - 

Clayed  cotton  bagging 

Do -  — 

Ores,  metals,  and  manufactures  of: 
Iron  and  steel  products; 

Steel,  hoop.- - 

Do 

Other  manufactured 

Do -- 

Machinery  and  vehicles:  Agricultural  im 
plements  and  parts. 


Originating  at 


Louisville,  Ky 

Detroit,  Mich- 

Evansvills,  Ind -. 

Flint,  Mich- 

Lansinp,  Mich 

Pontiac,  Mich 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

East  Chicago,  Ind 

Detroit,  Mich.- 

Peoria,  111 - 

South  Milwaukee.  Wis 

Moraine  City,  Ohio 

Peoria,  111 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jellersonville,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wooster,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo -. 

.\kron,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 --. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Destined  to 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo-- 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Paducah,  Ky — 

St.  Louis,  Mo--- 

Pekin,  lU 

Chicago,  111 

Springfield,  Mo 


Average 
savings 
per  ton 


$1.34 
3.20 
9.80 
1.80 
4.00 
2.30 

.78 
3.12 
1.28 
2.48 
3.12 

.88 
3.04 
2.55 

.78 

.52 
1.03 
1.03 
1.00 

.88 
3.04 
2.52 


1.52 

.94 

2.28 


3.44 
3.92 
2.36 

2.84 


1.32 
2.12 
2.32 
2.48 
1.40 


Source:  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


Table  IX.- 


-  Water  power  plants  of  100  horsepower  or  more  in 
the  Southeastern  Stales,  Jan.  1,  1941 


Company  name 

Plant  name 

Stream 

Installed 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

ALABAMA 

Jordan  Dam 

164,000 

Do                         

do-— 

114,900 

Do     

Martin  Dam 

Mitchell  Dam 

Upper  Tallasee 

Tallapoosa 

144,000 

Do                  - 

79,600 

Do     --- -- 

Tallapoosa - 

do - 

50,000 

Do                   

85,600 

Elba      

Pea - 

2,900 

Do               -- 

Qantt -.- 

3,450 

Do                                  -     -- 

Point  A.  Hydro.-. 

Wheeler  Dam 

Wilson  Dam 

do 

4,800 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Do                            

Tennessee     

90,000 

do 

305, 118 

Do               - 

GuntersvilleDam. 

do 

97,700 

Total 

1, 141, 968 

Dnnnellon —  - 

Jackson  Blull 

Moss  Blufl 

Mariana       

"U'ithlacoochee 

Ochlocknee 

Ocklawaha -- 

Blur      Springs 
Creek. 

FLOEIDA 

Florida  Power  Corporation 

Do          - 

7,700 
13,000 

Do                                 

1,000 

Florida  Public  Utilities       ..  -- 

200 

Total 

21,900 

Middle  Oconee.— 
Yellow 

GEORGU 

Athens  Manufacturing  Co 

660 

Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.-- 

Do      -.  -- 

Porterdale 

3,300 

Chattahoochee — 
Yellow 

1,160 

Milstead 

1,000 

City  Mills  Co  

City  Mills 

Flint  River 

Eagle  and  Phoe- 
nix. 

Chattahoochee 

Flint - 

1,024 

Crisp  County  Hydroelectric  Co. 

14,900 

Chattahoochee.... 
Beaverdam  Creek- 
Spring  Creek 

6,150 

Elberton    Municipal    Electric 

Plant. 
Georgia  Power  &  Light  Co 

357 

Spring  Creek 

1,220 

249 

Table  IX. —  Water  power  plants  of  100  horsepower  or  more  in 
the  Southeastern  States,  Jan.  1,  1941 — Continued 


Company  name 

Plant  name 

Stream 

Installed 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

OEORQU— continued 

August  Canal 

Barnett  Shoals 

Bartletts  Ferry 

Savannah 

Oconee 

1,900 

3,920 

78,000 

15,000 

450 

Do 

Do      .  . 

Chattahoochee 

TaUulah 

Do 

Do      -.- 

City  Mills  Station- 
Credille 

Chattahoochee 

Pataula  Creek 

Flint 

Do 

3,000 

Do     

Flint  River 

Goat  Rock.-- 

High  Falls-- - 

Langdale 

Lloyds  Shoals 

Mitchell 

Morgan  Falls 

Xacoochee 

North  Highlands 
No.  1. 

8  250 

Do 

Chattahoochee 

Towaliga- 

Chattahoochee 

Ocmulgee 

25,600 
4  200 

Do 

Do- 

5,762 

Do 

33,000 
700 

Do - 

Do 

Chattahoochee 

Tallulah 

23,310 
8,400 
10, 010 

6S0 

Do 

Do 

Chattahoochee 

.    ..do 

Do 

Do 

2,380 

Do 

Tallulah 

Tallulah 

111,600 

Do , 

do 

30,400 

Do 

Tugalo 

Tugalo 

88,000 

Do- 

Whitewater 

Ynnph 

Whitewater  Creek. 
Tugalo 

540 

Do- 

42,600 

Little  Ogeechee... 

Sogue 

no 

Habersham  Mills 

1,760 

Juliette  Milling  Co 

900 

Rosevell  Mills,  Inc 

Vickery  Creek 

Toccoa  Creek 

Savannah 

660 

Simpson,  E.  P.,  &  Co 

250 

South  Carolina  Power  Co 

Stevens  Creek 

Blue  Ridge 

Etowah  Mills 

28,600 

30,000 

800 

Inc." 
Trion  Co 

Chattooga 

523 

Total— 

591,026 

MISSISSIPPI 

None ... 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville,  City  of   .  . 

Recreation  Park.. 
Lenoir 

Swannanoa 

Buffalo  Creek 

Little  Tennessee.. 
Yadkin 

290 

Buffalo  Power  Co 

210 

Cf^roliTifl  AlnmiTniTTi  C.n 

Cheoah 

96,000 

Do 

Falls 

28,980 

Do 

High  Rock    .     ... 

do- 

44,100 

Do 

Narrows 

Santeetlah 

Lake  Lure 

Blewett    

do- 

Cheoah ... 

108,000 

Do 

66  000 

Carolina  Mountain  Power  Co-- 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co 

Do 

Rocky  Broad 

Pee  Dee 

5,250 
33,390 

Buckhorn 

Cape  Fear 

Deep 

3,500 

Do 

Carbonton 

Eury 

1,710 

Do 

Little 

800 

Do 

Deep 

1,220 

Do 

Lower  plant-- 

Little  

600 

Do .... 

French  Broad 

Yadkin 

4,000 

Do 

TiUery 

83,200 

Do 

Waterville 

Weaver 

147,000 

Do 

French  Broad 

Little - 

3,350 

1,000 

Cleveland  Mill  &  Power  Co 

Fnst  Board 

Second  Broad 

Deep 

500 

Cliflside  Mills,  Inc 

1,720 

480 

Commonwealth  Hosiery  Mills.. 

Rftndlpmpn 

do     - 

250 

Bridgewater 

Carters  Falls 

ChfltHpni 

Catawba 

35,700 

Do 

Elkin 

200 

Do 

Elkin  Creek 

Gunpowder  Creek. 
do...- 

100 

Do 

Gunpowder  No.  1. 
Gunpowder  No.  2. 
Idola 

500 

Do 

125 

Do 

Yadkin. 

1,800 

Do 

Little  River -. 

Little  River 

7."iO 

Do 

33,840 

Do 

Ararat  No.  1 

Ararat  No.  2 

Mountain  Island. - 
Oxford 

Ararat 

450 

Do - 

do 

Catawba 

600 

Do 

82,400 

Do 

do 

56,000 

Do                ..    . 

Rhodhiss..- 

Spencer    Moun- 
tain. 
Taylors  ville 

....do 

42,000 

Do 

South  Fork 

Lower  Little 

Green 

Tuckasegee,  West 
Fork. 

1,000 

Do 

240 

Do 

8,400 

Nantahala  Power  Co 

Greenville- 

33,500 

8.000 

Do 

Walnut  Cove  

Pilot  Mountain... 
Old  Fort      

Dan 

575 

Do                

Pee  Dee 

656 

Do 

Catawba 

300 

Dillsboro    &    Sylva    Electric 
Light  Co. 

Tuckasceyee 

Flat - 

500 

LakeMichie 

Elk  Pork 

2,800 

East  Tennessee  Light  &  Power 
Co. 

Elk 

125 

Deep 

300 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Cooleemee 

Chimney  Rock  ... 

South 

l.liSI 

Flack,J.M 

Broad 

no 

-17 


250 
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Table  IX. —  Water  power  plants  of  100  horsepower  or  more  in 
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Company  name 

Plant  name 

Stream 

In.staUed 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

NORTH  CAROLINA— continued 
Glencoe  Mills , 

Latonia    Power 
Plant. 

Haw 

362 

Do 

do 

223 

Gordon  Mills,  Inc.  . 

100 

The  Henrietta  MUls.. 

Second  Broad 

do 

1,330 

Do... 

Caroleen  Mill 

550 

Henry  River  Mills  Co.,  Inc 

Hem"y 

500 

High  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.. 

High  Falls  Mill-. 

Highlands 

Altamahaw  Mill.. 

HufflnesMill 

No.  3 

Deep. 

240 

Highlands,  Town  of 

f'ullasaja  Creek... 
Haw 

185 

Holt-Grant  Haw  Manufactur- 

200 

ing  Co. 
Hufl3nes,  W.  L 

Reedy  Fork. 

South  Fork 

120 

Jackson  Mills 

2  200 

Juilliard,  A.  D.  &  Co.,  Inc— 

BrookfordMill.... 

580 

Laura  Cotton  Mills 

Flat 

150 

Ledhcttcr  Mfg.  Co.. 

Hitchcock 

500 

Leward  Cotton  Mill'; 

Worthville 

260 

Liledown  Mill 

Lower  Little 

First  Broad 

South     Fork     of 
Catawaba. 

276 

Lily  Mills  Co 

800 

Long  Shoals  Cotton  Mill... 

760 

Nantahala  Power  Co 

1,800 

Do 

Little  Tennessee.. 
Middle  Fork 

1,040 
250 
240 

New  River  Light  &  Power  Co 
North  Wilkesboro.  Town  of 

Middle  Fork 

North  Wilkesboro. 
Blowing  Rock 

Burnsville 

Northwest   Carolina   Utilities, 

Watauga 

260 

Inc. 
Do... 

Cane 

700 

Do. 

French  Broad 

North    Fork    of 

New. 
Deep 

300 

Do 

Sharp  Falls 

Oakdale  Cotton  Mills     . 

425 

O'Dell,  J.  M.,  Manufacturing 

Bynum  Mills 

Mill  No.  1 

Franklinville 

No.  2. 
Franklinville 

No.  2. 
Harden 

Haw  . 

460 

Co. 

Pee  Dee  Manufacturing  Co 

Randolph  Mills,  Inc 

Hitchcock  Creek.. 
Deep 

400 
20O 

Do 

do 

South  Fork 

do 

Little    Rockfish 

Creek. 
Big    Rockfish 

Creek. 
Tar 

ISO 

Ranlo  Manufacturing  Co...    . 

520 

Rhyne,  D.  E..  Laboratory  Mill. 
Rockfish  Mills,  Inc. 

Rhyne  Mill 

Mill  No.  1 

Mill  No.  2 

225 
500 

Do 

Rocky  Mount  Mills 

2,000 

Rocky  Moimt  Power  &  Light 

Rocky 

240 

Co. 

Sapona  Cotton  Mills... 

Sapona  Mill  No.  I. 
Sherrill  Yarn  Mill- 

Barnett  Hosiery 

Mill. 
Municipal    Plant 

(Bryson  City). 
Murphy.. 

Deep 

150 

Sherrill-Barnett  Mills 

Little  ..    . 

150 

Smoky  Mountain  Power  Co 

Southern  States  Power  Co 

Oconalufty 

Notla 

1,360 
500 

Spray  Cotton  Mills.. .. 

Smith 

575 

Do 

do 

625 

Steelcs  Mills 

Hitchcock  Creek.. 
Hiwassee  . 

500 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority    .. 

Hiwassee  Dam 

Banners  Elk 

Roanoke  Rapids.. 

77,200 

Tuft's  Edgar,  Memorial  Asso- 

Elk Creek. 

30O 

ciation. 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co 

8,300 

Virginia  Mills,  Inc 

Haw 

650 

Do.. 

do 

600 

Washington  Mills,  Inc    .      . 

800 

Do.. 

Avalon 

do 

1  000 

Webb  Mill  &  Power  Co.  . 

Tar 

210 

Wilson,  City  of. 

Municipal  Plant.. 

Contentnea 

450 

Total 

1, 023,  989 

Bath... 

Horse  Creek 

do 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

.\ifcen  Stores 

Do 

Langley     Cotton 

Mill. 
Holliday's  Bridge. 
Bath 

250 

Belton  Light  &  Power  Co 

Saluda 

5,900 

Bristol  Supply  Co. 

190 

Carolina  Fiber  Co 

Groundwood  Pulp 
Department. 

Mill  No.  1 

Mill  No.  2 

Mill  No.  3 

Black  Creek 

Pacolet. 

620 

Clifton  Manufacturing  Co 

1,000 

Do 

do 

900 

Do.... 

do 

1,200 
600 

Columbia,  City  of. 

Water  works  Cmu- 

nicipal). 
Conestee 

Broad  (canal) 

Reedy 

Conestee  Mills 

600 

Converse,  D.  E.,  Co.,  The. 

Glendale. . 

Pacolet    . 

700 

Courtnay  Manufacturing  Co., 

Little 

1,200 

The. 
Duke  Power  Co 

BoydsMill 

Catawba 

Cedar  Creek 

2,000 
86,000 
51,300 
52,500 
64  125 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

Do 

Fi=ihing  Creek 

do 

Do 

Gaston  Shoals 

Great  Falls 

15,280 
41.600 

Do 

Catawba 

Company  name 

Plant  name 

Stream 

Installed 
capacity 
(horse- 
power) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— continued 
Duke  Power  Co.  (Saluda) 

Greenville 

Gregg  Shoals 

Ninety-Nine 

Portman  Shoals.-- 

Rocky  Creek 

Tumbling  Shoals- 

4,760 

Duke  Power  Co 

3,000 

Do. 

31  200 

Do 

Seneca 

8,800 

39,  440 

400 

Do-... 

Do 

Reedy 

Do 

Wateree 

105  500 

Duke  Power  Co.  (Van  Patton) . 

11,500 

Franklin     Process     Spinning 

Pacolet. 

168 

Mill. 
Graniteville  Co 

Graniteville 

Horse  Creek 

do 

960 

Do 

670 

Greenwood   Coimty   Commis- 
sioners. 
Henrietta  Mill,  The 

Buzzards  Roost... 

Cherokee  Falls 

Liberty. 

Saluda  River 

20,100 
1,824 

Lenhardt,  R.  F.,  Estate 

Twelve    Mile 

Creek. 
Saluda 

290 

Lexington  Water  Power  Co 

220,000 

Lockhart 

19,600 

1,600 

150 

Conneross  Creek.. 

Fishing  Creek 

Twelve    M  il  e 
Creek. 

Lawson's  Fork 

Enoreo    .      .  .  .. 

Manetta  Mills 

Manetta  Mills 

Le-'dngton  Mill 

Vallev  Falls  Mill 

Pelham  Mills 

Lower  Plant 

Martel  Mills  Corporation 

Do 

280 
180 

Mitchell,  James  E.  Co 

676 

1,400 

Do 

do 

1,400 

PelzerMUls... 

Plant  No.  1 

4,826 

Do 

do 

2,574 

Piedmont  Manufacturing  Co... 

do 

2,410 

Pnole,  E.  A 

North 

Big  Pond  Creek... 

129 

Riverdale  Mills,— 
Fingerville 

nnliimhif^ 

1,700 

Spartanburg  Waterworks 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas 

South  Pacolet 

Broad 

:,500 
11,640 

Co. 
Do 

Parr 

South  Tiger 

do... 

South  Tiger 

Middle  Tiger 

do. 

Broad     -         

21, 600 

Startex  Mills 

2,600 

Do 

1,450 

Union-Buffalo  Mills  Co.. 

Union  Manufacturing  &  Power 

Fairmnnt 

Neal  Shoals 

600 
7,000 

Co. 
Victor-Monaghan  Co 

South  Tiger 

Re«dy 

2,000 

Fork  Shoals,- 

400 

Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing  Co. 

Saluda 

6,000 

Total.. 

856,  311 

Cfllderwnod 

Bureess  Falls 

Wilbur 

I.ittle  Tennessee- - 

Falling  Water 

Watauga 

TENNESSEE 

.Muminum  Co.  of  America 

Cookpville,  City  of 

112,000 
2,210 

East  Tennessee  Light  &  Power 

6,600 

Co. 
Ketner  Bros 

Big  Sequatchie 

Shoal  Creek - 

do 

152 

Shoal  Creek  No.  I. 

800 

Do 

540 

Lobelville  MUl  Co 

Lobelville 

Rogersville 

Newport 

Riverside  Mills... 
Denton  Mill 

165 

McDonald,  J.  A.  &  Sons 

Holston 

180 

350 

.Association,  Inc. 
Nichol,  W.  M 

All  of  Creek 

Pigeon             

221 

Rains,  S.  T.  H.. 

114 

Ringgold  Milling  Co.. 

West  Fork- 

Little 

lis 

260 

Tennessee  Eastern  Electric  Co.. 
Teimessee  Valley  Authority 

Greenville  No.  1... 
Chickamauga 
Dam. 

Columbia... 

Estill  Springs 

Hales  Bar 

Nolichucky 

Tennp-soef* 

17,200 
108,600 

Do 

1,072 

Do 

Elk 

Tennessee—  

1,072 

Do 

66.455 

Do 

Elk 

Barren  Fork 

Clinch 

257 

Do 

McMinnville 

Norris 

OcoeeNo.  1 

Ocoee  No.  2 

295 

Do      

132,  000 

Do 

30,500 

Do 

do 

26, 000 

Do. 

Pickwick  Landing. 

Rock  Island 

Seierville 

Shelbyville 

Sparta 

Walter  HiU 

Tennessee 

Caney  Fork 

Little  Pigeon 

Duck 

96,000 

Do 

34,200 

Do 

136 

Do 

580 

Do.. 

Caltkiller 

242 

Do 

Stone 

257 

Townsend  Light  &  Jlill  Co     . 

Little 

100 

Total 

626,  672 

SUMMARY 


State:  Horsepower 

Alabama 1,141,968 

Florida 21,900 

Georgia 691,026 

Mississippi None 

North  Caroltaa 1,057,489 


State: 

South  Carolina.- 
Tennessee 


Horsepower 
...  856,311 
...      626,672 


Total 4,295,266 
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